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PREFACE. 


^jiE Conductors of the SCOTTISH Christian Journal have 
endeavoured to fulfil the pi'omises held out in their Prospectus, They 
have aimed at supplying the masses of the people with sound scriptural 
instruction; and from the wide circulation of the Journal, and the 
commenda^n bestowed on it by the Press and otherwise, they feel 
entitled to conclude that they have succeeded to a very great extent 
in their object. 

There are two cPsses of the community whom they have especially 
sought to benefit. The first class includes those who lie without the 
pale of the Church, aild Avh(», while deficient neither in acuteness nor 
information, are sadly sceptical, or rather thoi-oughly and avowedly 
infidel. These are by no means few in number, or despicable in 
influence; and a very large proportion of our cheap publications are 
intended and calculated to beep up and augment their ranks. Every 
where, and in every form, the poison works. Our hamlets, and towns, 
and cities, abound with club.s, which act like so many vortices in their 
neighbourhoods, absorbing ever and anon, as they spring up to man- 
hood, some of the most promising of the children of our people. Our 
endeavour has been to counteract the influence of such clubs and pub- 
lications, and to recover, if possible, those who have fallen victims, by 
fairly meeting their objections, afiectionately yet faithfully pointing out 
their guilt and their danger, and by exhibiting Christianity to them, in 
its nature and evidence, as a divine and divinely accredited revelation. 
The other class includes those who are to be found within the pale of 
the Church, particularly our young men and women, who are in danger 
of being enticed and led away by the secular literature of the day, and 
are becoming morbidly desirous of the novel and exciting to the almost 
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total neglect of the substantial and pr^tical. There is a hazard of 
<mr youth forgetting Bible tmth in their zeal for the acquisition of 
general information; while too many of them show that they have no 
patience for an article professedly religious, unless it assume the form 
of a tale, or do not occupy more than a few mmutes in the readmg 
of it. 

We have sought to moderate this thirst for the superficial and the 
piquant, by supplying articles at once substantial and racy, calculated 
to please the taste, enlighten the understanding, and ameliorate the 
heart. Encouraged by the support we have received, and strong in a 
staff of approved contributors, wo shall persevere in the course on 
which we have entered, labouring still more assiduously to approve our- 
selves even to the most highly educated, but, above all, studying to 
combine the simplicity that is requisite in addressing * the common 
people/ with the earnestness that befits efforts which contemplate 
directty and primarily their spiritual profit. *Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us : and .establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us : yea,*the work of our hands establish thou it.’ 


Edinburoh, Scpiemher, 1849. 
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SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN JOH.ENlItt 

CHRISTIANITY— ITS BENEFICENT*DESIGNS. 


It is gratifying, when looking abroad on 
this dark and miserable world of ours, to 
perceive that there are not a few generous 
spirits who ardently desire, and strenuously 
labour, tor its amelioration. Notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy history of the past, and 
? the many alarming symptoms of the pre- 
sent, they do not despair of the future. They 
hope for better days. They believe that a 
happier destiny is in reserve for coming 
generations. They picture to themselves a 
period when education liaving become uni- 
veisal, the varied treasures ot learning will 
be a common possession, when, through the 
progress of the arts and the science , the 
comforts of life will be multiplied a hun- 
dreddbhh when men will grow tCb wise to 
embroil themselves in war, when tyranny 
wili relav its grasp, and slavery be no 
more ; when, in one word, the habitable 
globe shall lie filled throughout its entire 
extent with a free and an intelligent popu- 
lation. 

Now, as Cliristians we anticipate all this 
and a great deal more. e anticipate the 
difiu&ioii of a higher knowledge, the 
prevalence of a nobler liberty, •ud the 
enjoyment, in consequence, of a more ex- 
alted and enduring happiness. We look 
forward to a time, when, in addition to an 
improvement in the physical and intellec- 
tual condition of man, there will be a 
glorious transii[)nnation wrought upon him 
as a religious and immortal being, wheii 
the darkness as to divine things that rests 
upon him shall be chased away, and the 
fetters in which sin and Satan have bound 
him shall be broken ; and when the state 
of things thus happily induced, instead of 
being regarded as the ultimate point of 
perfectability at which humanity can arrive, 
will be enhanced unspeakably by the con- 
viction that it constitutes but a prelibation 
or foretaste of the joys of a higher form of 
existence. And on what do we rely for 
V the accompHshmont of all this? On 
Christianity, and on Christianity alone. 

No. 1. — OcTOBEft, 1848. 


— on the religion of the Bible, on tka 
progress and univerpal MHumph bf His 
cause whom the Lora has given for a cove- 
nant to the people, to open the blind eyes, 
to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house. Christianity proposes to 
accomplish, in the highest form, and in the 
most perfect manner, what every friend of 
humanity desires to see efibeted — the en- 
lightenment and freedom of the family of 
mall. 

I. — It proposes to accomplish, in the 
highest form, and in the most perfect m^- 
ner, the enlightenment of the human family. 

The Bible furnishes us with mt^ch inter- 
esting information of a general Mnd* It 
was not the design of God, in vouchsafing 
a special revelation, to supply to any 
extent vfchat was fitted only to gratify 
curiosity ; still we meet with not a little, 
which, while it was meaht to serve for 
higher purposes, does gratify our love of 
knowledge in a very eminent degree. The 
inspired record, for example, informs us of 
the origin of all things,— of the formation 
of our planet, — of the creation of the first 
human pair, — of the deluge, whereby the 
world tliat then was, being overfiowed 
with water, jjBrished, — of the repeopHng 
of the earth. Thus, the Bible throws light 
ou many points of interest that would 
otherwise have remained shrouded in im- 
penetrable darkness. 

Moreover, however little the Bible may 
have contributed to the stock of mere 
secular knowledge, it is friemdly to the pur- 
suit of it. Its language is, ‘ that the soul 
be without knowledge it is net good.’ ^Man 
that is in honour, and understaudeth not, 
is like the beasts that perish.’ Instead of 
throwing obstacles iu the way of the en- 
lightenment of mankind, it smws upon the 
eibrts that are made for this purpose. 
True, in soma instauoes Christiauity has 
been perverted to the worst of purposes, 
and men, pleading its sanction, 
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— ™ ^ 

fesfteg^l^the sought 

to l^ hofV!^ oi and to 

ftQttbn native igno- 

i^nee CHinetianity^ 

Having 

Ibr its TiutiimnWt' nf nMftire^ it not 

only fearsn^lH^ the* study of his 

irorks, but it reoemmends and enjoins the 
invesdgawn of them ; while, courting the 
most rigid examination of its own claims, 
it excites mental activity, and secures in- 
^ tellectual acquisition. A man cannot be- 
come a Christian, without becoming a 
thinker; nor a thinker on religious sub- 
jeetB, without being disposed to welcome 
soux^and useful information of every kind 
and from every quarter. And what say 
&cts ? Are not Christian then, taking the 
masses of the people into account, the 
most intelligent ? Are not the nations of 
the woHd, that^nay jbe designated Chris- 
tian, the foremost in literary and scientific 
attainment ? And what is it tliat at the 
present moment is spreading knowledge 
and civilisation most efficiently throughout 
the earth, — ^is it not Christianity? Is it 
not the missionary with the Bible in his 
hand, and the grace of God in his heart, 
who is doing most to elevate heathen nations 
and savage tribes in the scale of rational 
and moT^ being ? < ^ ^ 

But while the Bible is friendly to the 
pursuit of general' knowledge, and has 
even contributed, although indirectly, to 
the sum, of it, its distinguishing glory is 
that it gives light where all would other- 
wise be darkness, that it imparts know- 
ledge, such as emanates from no other 
source* It makes known Jehovah, in the 
absetete independence and supremacy of 
his being, in tM perfection of his charac- 
ter, and in the nature and extent of his 
government. 

It ae(j[ttaints us with the value of the soul, 
which IS more precious than ten thousand 
worlds ; so that an acquaintance with all 
literature, and all science — with our phy- 
sical frame and mental constitution, is as 
nothing in comparison of an acquaintance 
with ourselves as capable of^knowing and 
jMijoving Ood, and of our duty and our 
destiny as amenable to his jurisdiction. 

It informs us of the realities of an unseen 
world, and, above all, reveals the way in 
which, as ^ilty and polluted beings, we 
may regain the divine favour, and rise to 
the possession of heavenly glo^^ It an- 
swers the alKmportant questipn, 'What 
must I do to be saved f It points to ‘ the 
Liasnb of God that^ taketh away' the sin of 
the world*’ How unspeakably grand and : 
bfCaeficent design <k the Christian reli- { 
gleii, and hbwimportant the knowledge and | 
its trutnal This is the science 
of educes, the true philosophy — the phi- 
losophy heaven — ^the wisdom of God 1 


7J,— t^The two great watchwords of the 
friei^s of humanity, are knowledge and 
liberty — ^let the ignorant be enlightened, 
and let the enslaved go free* Now, the 
I office of Christ, or the design of the religion 
of which he is the author, is not only to 
give light but also to give liberty, and in 
&e way of imparting kno^edge to bestow 
freedom. 

Nothing has done so much for the 
liberty of man, physically, intellectually, 
politically, as the Christian religion . Men, 
proud and tyrannical men, have attempted 
to convert it into an engine of oppression, 
and hence some have been unhappily 
led to imagine that true liberty never can 
exist or be safe until every form of religion 
has been utterly abolished. But we nmi^ 
discriminate. We must distinguish be- 
tween men and systems, and between a*pure 
and an adulterated Christianity. Chris- 
tianity as it came from heaven, or as it is 
to bo found in the Scriptures, gives no 
countenance to tyranny in any of its forms, 
but, on the contrary, provides for its over- 
throw. It lays down principles which, *if 
acted upon, would cause oppression to 
cease to the ends of the earth. Its lan- 
guage is, ‘ Do unto others as ye would that 
others jshould do unto you.’ ^ Be kindly 
affiectioned one toward another — in love 
preferring one another.’ ' Is not this the 
fast that lhave chosen ? *to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke.’ And while the Bible 
in such terms inculcates love and kindness, 
it teaches men of all ranks and of all 
nations, that they are of one blood, and 
that they all stand naturally on the same 
level in the sight of Ood, 

And notwithstanding the perversity and 
wickedness of man, Christianity has done 
not a little for human freedom. Soon after 
its introduction, in ‘ the fulness of the time,’ 
it supplanted paganism with its impure 
and bloody rites ; and since the Reforma- 
tion it has secured to Europe most of the 
Knowledge and all the freedom it enjoys, 
^nd what has it not done’ in our day in 
behalf of enslaved humanity ? Let the 
West Indies answer. And who can over- 
rate what it is destined to accomplish. 
There is no other influence at work so 
potent- 7 -for no other is able to change the 
heart. And what but a power that can 
subdue the -passions, extirpate selfishness, 
inspire benevolence, Induce a sense of re- . 
sponsibility, can ever avail either to ensure 
true liberty or to perpetuate it when pos- 
sessed. 

The relations in which man stands to 
hi/I fellow-man are most important — ^but 
those in which he stands to ms Maker We 
vastly more so. He is a sinner, a trans- 
gressor, at pnee guilty and unholy — the 
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basest of criminals and the most ali^t of 
slaves • 

What, then, is fitted to meet the exigencies 
of a ease like this ! What ean give liberty 
to a man who, in regard to the law df his 
Maker, is under a seiftence of death ? 
Philosophy and science src dnihb« Even 
the labours of a thousand Howards will 
not suffice. But what man cannot do, the 
Son of God has accomplished. Christianity 
points the sinner to a divine Deliverer, and 
to the infinite ransom that has been paid 
for his freedom. This exactly and rally 
meets the case. The criminal can do no- 
thing for himself ; yet, in order to his re- 
lease, justice mlist be satisfied. Messiah 
dies to vindicate the claims of righteous- 
ness ; and, through faith in his blood, 
the sinner obtains deliverance, ‘without 
money and without price.’ 

But this is not all. Man must not only 
be set free from the claims of a bi^ken 
law, but also ffom the bondage of corrup- 
tion. His whole soul is enslaved by sin ; 
his will, his itnaginatiou, his affections, 
are all led captive by Satan at his plea- 
sure ; so that, even were he sef at liberty 
without a change of character, he could 
not enjoy his freedom. But Christ Jesus, 
by the word of his grace, and the power of 
his Spirit, subdues his corruption, and 
makes him ‘willing in a day of power.’ 
^’he command is issued, ‘ Let there be 
light;’ and, when the eyes of the under- 
standing are opened to discern the beauty 
and excellence of spiritual things, and 
especially to appreciate the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, the 
whole inner inan is transformed. Sin is 
scon to be hateful — ^holiness to be venerable 
— old things pass away, and all tilings be- 
come new. 

Mle is the freeman whom the truth makes free ; 
AU else are slaves beside.* 

See, then, reader, how gloriou^a thing 
Christianity is. Embrace, support, and 
extend it. It must triumph, and enrich 
with its blessiugs the whole family of man. 
Wherever there is darkness, it will dissi- 
pate it — wherever there is superstition, it 
will overthrow it — wherever there is bar- 
barism, it will civilise it — ^wherever there 
is tyranny, it will break it in pieces. 

* Thus Heavenward all things tend . . , 

Come, then, and added to thy many crowns 
lieceive yet one, the crown of all the eartli, 

Thou Who alone art wprtliy 1* 

THE EDUCATION OF A CHILD. 

SECTION 1. — THE IMPOfibTANCE OF AN EARLY 
EDUCATION, AND TEE NATURE OF THAT 
^waiOH IS HEQUISITE. 

An infmt is a mysterious object, with 
not a little of the awful in itffor the con- 
templation of a reflectiYe mind. Who 


knows wiMt tflat inserntflil^ creatart^ 
nothing im ill ntjitfite tk^mess, mat 
in a few <Mle of the 

mother who snel^eii iL ^of who 

toils forat. of the nelghbOiM #ho visit it 
and praise its looks, — a Sum ^ the coun- 
try under whose insdtiitionB it is sheltered, 
— a world’s curse, with its ambitious sword, 
Or iis impure- or atheistic pen,-^ dranoh, 
who through eternity shall ixtfiiriato the 
blasphemy and aggravate the horrors of 
the regions of the damned 1 Or, — a cot- 
tage of penury though it be into which 
the infant cries have drawn us, — ^let us 
take heed to ourselves and be reverent, 
lest we have cause on a future day to me - 
our contempt with shame. Here there 
may be the embryo of a principal element 
of the world’s happiness, — of an acilve^ 
friend of the indigent ; the discoverer of 
some important pryaciplfi in science, the 
inventor of some usefiil art, the author 
of some instructive book, a patriotic mem- 
ber of the National Senate, a l^^med and 
upright judge, an eloquent preacher of the 
gospel — one who shall raise to higher 
rapture the anthems of the redeemed. 

When these two chances, humanly 
speaking, of curse and blessing are before 
ui^ how important does not that early 
e<m cation appear by which the chance is 
in a great measure to be determined ! For 
although there are exceptions, in which 
the course is changed in advanced Kfe^ 
sometimes for the better and sometimes 
for the worse ; — yet, as a general rule, it 
is indisputable, that in early years the ball 
receives that direction in which it ever 
afterwards proceeds— that whatever be the 
mould in which the character is originallv 
cast, of that form does it continue tnrougb 
life to be — that as the twig is bent so is 
the tree inclined — that the boy is the 
father of the man — that, according to the 
Scripture, old age will bo found pursuing 
the way in which , childhood was trained to 
w'alk. (Prov. xxii.^.) 

Let these maxims sink deep into our 
hearts, so as jo affect our conduct, and not 
to be enterMincd, which they so fr^uently 
are, as merely happy proverbial sayings. 
How ready we are to apologise for our 
slotb^ and carelessness, and undue indul- 
gence, by reasoning about our children, 
that they will pf themselves correct their ^ 
follies and improprieties of conduct, when 
they have attained to years o§ diacMwnj 
whereas our' deficient training prevents 
Jiheir 'ever beinjg visited with such a q^i- 
fication. For what is» discretion ? Is it 
fiot the seeing of things in a proper light? 
But when evu habits of thought Ond con- 
duct have been formed, the mind.ls in^ 
pacitated fi>r this correct ob8ei:Tat|on^. 
the eye becomes jaundiced so as to see the ; 
fairest viiine to bO of m unseemly End 
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mfiti to H im <» low to wEieii 

lime 18 but little euo^ptiou, tbot aueh mi 
4he boy iuimI girl will tbe tnau 004 
be j andjktluvb Iz we do not manage 
bare tWn oouduet themselires with 
ehildhood^^-ion tbe young aide 
gf w tenth year agOi if we ahoula not 
fay ^e eighth — ^it is folly and preBump- 
Hon for us to calculate^ with a^^y strong 
]»robability, that they shall so conduct 
themaej-ves in advanc^ life. On the other 
ba^, if we be faithful in impressing their 
beaxts properly in childhood, it is a cal- 
OuJaitiQn sanctioned both by reason and 
S^pture, when we entertain the hope, 
that in advanced life matters will proceed 
well with them. In the heat of adolescent 
.blood, and ibe fervour of juvenile passion, 
and when exposed to the temptations of 
the ^World into which they have newly 
gone forth, they may for a while appear to 
^11 away; but the great probability is, 
that the principles of childhood will after- 
^rards rise up and assert their supremacy. 
The impressions of childhood are always 
the deepest, whether for good or evil. 
When toosie made subsequently are ef- 
i^ed with comparative ease, iluy are so 
deep that to destroy them requires /be 
destruction of the heart. Besides, there 
is the blessing of God for our dependence, 
who will not forget the pious labours of 
his saints, but give their children a special 
providential treatment and spiritual in- 
nuence for their preservation, or for re- 
claiming them from the paths of folly and 
siU into which they b^ve been seduced, so 
that work of his servants may not be 
lost or scorned. 

It will appear from the preceding re- 
marks, that anything worthy of the name 
of education consists more of making 
moral impressions on the heart of a child, 
and training him in the habits of piety 
and well-doing, than of exercising his un- 
derstondingi and storitig his mind with 
knowledge. This latter work, no doubt, 
oonstitates an important branch of educa- 
tion ; but it is only one braikh, and the 
leas bnportant besidea How deplorable 
it is, that there should be so many who 
will, with exulting hearts, exhibit the man- 
ner in which they have taught their chil- 
dren to recite psalms, and hymns, and 
^ipaasi^es of Smpture, when, m the very 
os recltatioji, these children shew, that 
Ihey are actnated not only by no good 
naoral influence, but by one which is posi- 
Hvely pernicious. • And afterwards, you 
SSw near those same parents tell, with the 
ISW-aatisfled air and tone of persona who 
lIMre #icbftrged their duty, that they have 
mamA m ooat on their children’s educa 
mm, jb^^d for the inatmctions ci tbe 
,w^ yet tbey^ here allowed 


theilAearts to mn wild wilb everj^^waiiL 
proufl^ and envioua passion, and withont 
plantmg in th^ one flower, or one ft;:uit- 
tme ^ righteonsnasa. How many hnve 
had their eyes ognned,'but too late, to per- 
ceive the maenaate nature of their con- 
duct; and found that notwithstanding all 
that they had s^nt on the aeoomflishtneifUp 
as it is called, of their sons and oaughtera, 
they were accomplished only for mischief; 
and were as little educated in mj valuable 
sense of the tenn as the child of the most 
wretched beggar. * Your daughter writes 
a beautiful hand,’ said a lady tbe other day 
to her friend. ‘ Yes,’ waathe bitter r^ly, 
Ve have paid well to qualify her for wriung 
home impudence and insults.’ Let us, 
therefore, distinguish wisely betwixt edu- 
cation and instruction — betwixt the com- 
munication of principles to the heax*t, and 
notions to the undemtanding. That child 
may be well educated who cannot decipher 
the alphabet; and that other miserably 
educate who can read Latin and speak 
French with fluency. We may be as- 
sured that the training to which the Spirit 
of God refors in his Word, differs greatly 
from what is reckoned education in the 
world. Where, ^ in all that Book, is intcb 
lectual accomplishment recognised as be- 
ing of any worth except as the handmaid 
of a virtuous and holy heart ? What, then, 
ai^vou doing with your child in prospect 
of the foture ! Doing with him, we say ; 
and not merely for him ? Are you work- 
ing on his mind — sowing it with seed that 
there may be a crop in harvest ? And if 
you are sowing, what is the nature of the 
seed ? May we expect a crop of profltable 
wheat? 

Under next section we shall explain 
what are the considerations and reflec- 
tions under which the Education must bo 
conducted so as to be successful. 

THE SINNER’S DANGER. 

The gospel proceeds on the understand- 
ing that aU have sinned, and consequently 
have exposed themselves to everlasting 
misery. * God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perwhj but 
have everlasting life.’ 

Reader! thou art a sinner by nature 
and practice, and therefor^ if thou hast 
not yet betaken thyself to Jesus, liable to 
(he wrath and curse of God, both in this 
life and that which is to come. Hast thou 
ever seriously pondered this ? Jf not, do 
so now. As the toansgfessor of God’s 
just, holy and benignant law, tiiou art 
guilty in nia sight, and in danger of perCi- 
tion. Perdition! who can tw^what this 
imports, — ^at nflnd oan conceive its tetT* 
rora,-- what hea#la stputenougb to.b|^ve ^ 
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yr^ eoniM in tiiie lo6fl of all that 
ia good — (rf'hoavtoti-r-of Gk)dt*-of ererf con- 
cemhla element of hajppfnetfs" The aoni 
viH be lost; add oh^ 7^110 can conceive 
the extent of sncii a cataettophe! No 
mind but the mfinite mind of God himself 
can coxrtprehend it. Moreovei^ there will 
be the infliction of positive Suffering — ^the 
penal consequences of unpardoned guilt — 
'the undying worm/ ‘the fire unmench- 
able/ -<-the mind shudders and recoils from 
the very thought of such fierce and accu- 
mulated woes. And not only will the suf- 
ferings be intense beyond conception, they 
will ^o continue without mfligation and 
without end. 

Etenyty! duration infinite; a period 
that never, never shall know a termina- 
tion. Eternity ! ‘ the lifetime of the Al- 
mighty/ It IS through the progress of 
this duration to come, that all men shall 
have their being. How animating to think 
of a happy existence thus protracted : how 
terrific to think of an existence of ineffable 
misery so continued ! Put the mind to its 
greatest stretch in labouring to conceive of 
even a few millions of ages, and it falls 
back on itself overborne and exhausted by 
the effort. What, then, shall be thought 
of an infinite succession of ages ! If you 
multiply a million by a million, it will 
require upwards of twenty thousand j ears 
to ffo over the years contained in the 
mi^ty scries, counting two hundred a 
minute for ten hours a-day.* A man num- 
bering at this rate from tne beginning of 
the world to the present moment would 
not yet have lived over even the third part 
of the period requisite for the enumeration » 
How overpowering the thought; and yet 
all this is as nothing to eternity ; nay, if 
we were to reduce the solid globe to the 
smallest dust, making every particle to 
represent a million of years, an^ then to 
multiply the whole of this prodigious sum 
pt atoms into itself, the piwuct, howe\er 
confounding, would still form but a slen- 
der portion of that infinite duration which 
we denominate eternity, and throughout 
whose revolutions the awfiil cycle never 
brings round a period of which it can be 
sold, This is the termination ! 

Through all^ these immeasurable, end- 
less ages wiU impeniteilt sinners agonise 
under the heavy wrath of God. Nor will 
their sufferings, how< 9 Ter intense and pro- 
tracted, atitoe fbr their sin ; nay, Ijbey will 
go on blaspheming and sinning more and 
more ; hence the utter hopelessness of their 
condition. What unutterable folljr to lose 
a whole eternity for a few short years of 
Arthly gratifioation, to neglect and ruin 
the soul3br the hake of objt^ts that perish 
in the usittgl Had shmers^reason to en- 

^ sHl^test idea of rescue from* 


hell, even alter lSb»^ la^ of myriads of 
aget, they^mi|^i console themselves b^ 
the proaObet, htmNer temofot but as 
of therkitid4|Uever happen^no 
rhy ot hem wiU ever dstt athwart the 
gloom of Tbpbet-4t is folly, it Is madness 
til the extreme to imperil one’s best inter- 
ests for eternity, with the certainty before 
one of so fearful a doom. ^ These shall go 
away into everlasHnff punishment, but the 
righteous into life etemaL’ 

These things are said, not to render sin** 
ners iniseram before the time, but to stir 
them up to flee without delay from the 
coming wrath. Until men are convinced 
of sin, and of the misefy that must follow 
they will never value the Safiour, nor ap- 
preciate the overtures of mercy. They 
only apply to the physician who foel that 
they are diseased — so, they only cry ont, 
* What must we do %o be saved?’ who per- 
ceive that they are in danger of perishmg. 
Were there no jpossibility ci escape, it 
were cruel to excite forebodings of misery 
that could not be averted ; but blessed be 
God there is hope concerning this thing ; 
and therefore, it is dutiful, it is kind, it is 
the best act of the tmestfriendship to press 
upon men, with all the earnestness wC can 
ccknmand, the consideration of the immi- 
nent peril to which they ace* exposed, 
‘ Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners 
of hope. Even to-day do I declare that 1 
will render double unto you.’ ^ 

THE STORY OF PEACE. 

The word for ‘Gospel* in the Irish 
language is a very lovely one. It signifies 
‘ the Story of Peace * Oh that men would 
listen to it, just as they do to a true story 
on any other subject I It is God's own 
specim message to every guilty soul about 
eace through the death of Jesus, — ^the 
est message that 1ms ever uttered, or Car 
ever heard. Our ‘ Christian Journal’ will 
indeed answer to its name, if it go forth 
telling men God's gracious mind i^garding 
them, ‘ publishing peace, publishing salva- 
tion;* — ^and our very highest wish will be 
fhlfilled if, on the hiring of it, moltitudef 
of souls shall start into life, exckimii^, 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains aire 
the feet of them" that bring good tidings of 
peace t’ ^ 

Let ns spdak to yon, dear reader, as 
a friend who has no o^er inters to 
plead than your own. Gm protests tiiat 
it is not your destruction that he waasis. 
It is your peace, you# salvation (take his 
word for it), that he longs fin*. ^ ‘ Let him 
ti^e hold oi my strefilgfh, that he ta«iy 
make peace with me, and he ihaU Tnyke 
peace.’ Such prqp<M^ of peace are 
mere weRieoatmiiig words. They rest tei 






ikt tSbemBrAi’i ^OodBpb^ tM bis ovai 
brokm words sre these? 

f m/k dotbejmSan ? They assure us that 
k>d w ^ pieifiSd,* it is^not by; pasfdng by 
with iudifference as if it were a tnfie, 
by laying it,^ndemkiiiigit, punishing 
|t on Jesus. Bighteousness and peace 
have Mssed each oiber with a holy kiss on 
Calvary, l^e Same love which provided 
^e lUmsom has accepted its sweet incense^ 
aUd our Father’s hands are now free, — 
bolily and wortMlv free, — to dispense eter- 
mb to those who deserved all the name- 
less horrors of ^ the second death.’ Pointing 
, to the accursed Tree on which the dying 
&viour hung, he says, * See the dednitioa 
of my Gospel, Love in harmony with Law, 
— the love of my heartwith the goverrfment 
my hand, whdlst I proclaim ‘‘Peace, 
peace,” and press yoifr return to me with 
every <^er oi friendship, and every feeling 
of tenderness!’ This is the God ‘with 
whom We have to do.* This is his ‘ Story 
Peace.’ And by what more persuasive 
argument can we induce you to be at peace 
with him, than the fact of his rejoicing 
readiness to be at peace with you f If God's 
present feelings towards you are not such 
as to g^ve you peace, it must be quite dht 
of the question for you to think of ever 
making them such, — because ‘ God chang- 
eth not.’ But the truth is, that lie stands 
in Jesus ‘ receiving sinners.’ He is loving 
you with the same love which led him to 
give his Son to die. He who was righ- 
teously your enemy offers to become as 
rightewsly your friend, to 


* Blot out your offences qiilte, 

Kor bear qne fault in mind.' 

‘ Id eguoinf thy self now with him, and be at 
peace.’ Ah ! if you really ^knew him^ you 
would see his heart overflowing with a love 
which condemned sin in the person of his 

S m, 4bat he might at once ‘ be just, ^d 
e justifler of him who believeth in Jesus.’ 
tXuless we can carry the proclamation 
bf this love to the sinner's heart, and get 
it lo^ed there by the Spirit's power, no- 
thing else can break it. It may be tortured, 
but broken never. Nothing can ‘ heal ’ the 
Bod’s ‘hurt,’ its jealousy of God, — nothing 
eim ‘slay the enmity,’ and make us fed 
Wt home with bim, but the charm of his 
. liBHeved love. Our cold and d^k suspi- 
cionBC^ God can he extracted by no process 
hdfbe suetkm of his tender mercy. These 
is hoihing which eaig touch the deep chords 
dFour eojofldence in God. and make them 
buttbe finger of his free foigiveness. 
St> Amt if ever genuine peace has bebn 
ttuy ^sini%Br in the world, it has 
mw hkt the same way, and it ever 
tiW w| jb, wbile the world indures. It 
m but by belie^ng that 


we ^e||tor piwie^^ for the' gospel brings 

us not a work to do, but a wmd to 
here about a work done. Oh ibs neamessi 
the^frewdess of the Fountaiu of our pebce ! 
Jt is not fiir t^way in the heavezis above or 
the depths henaath. It is open^ at oiir 
very side, so that peace may be within thd 
reach of every one who feels hiS want of it, 
and who is wtlling at once to inhale it 
fresh and directfrom the Cross while gaaing 
on its wonders. 

To do this, and to do it now, every sin- 
ner out of hell has the fullest warrant. 
At the door of his heart God knocks^ 
and asks, ‘ Wilt thou part with all thy 
fancied claims, and tako as a substitute the, 
claims of my dear JSon ? Wilt thou consent 
to that blessed exchange, and meest me on 
that holy ground ? Then will 1 deal with 
thee as I deal with Him. I will count thee 
righteous as He is righteous. I will love 
thee, listen to thee, delight over thee as 
such ’ Oh, how could any sinner fell to 
have peace, ‘peace as a river,* if he gave 
God credit for truthfulness in telling us 
that tale Of lovt ? But the very brevity of 
the process is baflling to the sinner’s pnde. 
He wants to do something, and he does 
not like to be bidden accept something. 
He wants to make some magnificent 
amcn<linent in order to get into peace with 
God This is man’s way, but it is not 
God s. Man's religion CTids with getting 
peace : God’s religion hegma with it. 

There is but a step between thee and peace, 
Anxious soul! That step may be taken 
instantly. Delay is unbelief. Peace has 
been all along waiting for you — waiting 
like an angel at your door to be taken in. 
Should you wait till a dying hour, and, 
pcradventurcj find it then, you will nnd it 
then just where you may more readily find 
it now — in the simple ‘ Story fif Peace ’ 
we have been setting before you. Then, 
trust an<kbe forgiven Oh, yield to Christ 
the willing heart, and His voice, which 
hiished the surges of the sea, will say 
to^ your conscience, ‘ Peace, bo still^’ 
and will make ‘ a great calm ’ Though 
now ‘ tossed with tempests and not com- 
forted,’ you will enter a havcn where no 
storm can reach you, and * defight yourself 
in the abundance of peace.’ At peace with 
God, yod will be at peaee witi aU His 
dispensations, for they will be 4 II at peace 
with you. They wiu all wear a friewHy 
aspect, and cvei^ daA cloud wpi ^burst in 
blessings.’ Amiction will have no 
death no sting, and eternity no terror^ 

Header, art ^ou stiU proof agtinst 
the love of God ? If so, howsed^ but con- 
clusive, the evid^ce this frimishesbf tte 
overwhelming extent of your oherishm 
depravity, your wicked love for year a|m 
way! No mere human stat^ent^ifow^ 
ever clear, beieeclfing, tte sfibi^de 
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loot to wisoy from tarthly to dlvina* 

|| Mi^ (or Him tbat made fal^* 

* Gome th6 four winda, O breatlr, and 
breathe A|>oii the slain, that they may lire.' 

^Xiamb of God^ who takest away the sin 
of tht^orld, grant us Thy Peace 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 

ITS OBIOIN. 

CoHMBimKOonthe oonducfof those who 
attempt, on the slightest grounds, to form 
upstart ecclesiastical communities of their 
own, loerle D^Aubigne expresses himself 
strongly in tarour of adhering to what he 
designates ^an historical church.’ This it 
was so far natural for the historian of 
the Reformation to do.^ There is force, 
howerer, in the recommendation. Better 
abide by a church enriched with asso- 
ciations of an mterosting and heart-stir- 
ring description, — a church which has h:id 
its scenes of joy and sorrow, its days of 
trial and of triumph, its noble founders, 
its distinguished ministers, its devoted 
elders, and its godly people, than join a 
communion having nothing but novelty to 
plead in its behalf. A church, mdSed, 
may have a history, and that history its 
disgrace. Glorying in its history, mysti- 
cal Babylon glories in its shame. Tiuth 
and antiquity, however, may go together ; 
and man is so constituted as to feel 
powerfhlly animated in advancing what- 
ever cause ho has at heart, when to the 
impulses of the present, arc added the re- 
inembrauces of the past. The soul kindles 
with the*!^ recollection, that the cause to 
which our energies are given, occupied a 
place in the thoughts and affections of 
bygone generations, among whom were 
the excellent ones of the earth, on whose 
deeds and destiny we delight to dwell. 
Advantages, thci'efore, not to be under- 
valued nor despised, belong to ^an histori- 
cal church.’ These the United Presby- 
^riau Church fiOBsesses in a pre-eminent 
degree. Its history is one of which it has 
reason to be proua. Neither is it want- 
ing in historians. Besides accounts of its 
controversies, and memoirs of its men, we 
have histories and sketches of its rise and 
to resuto^ Nor is the thegie exhausted. 
In some respects |t ts scarcely topched. 
A mere narratig^ of events, taken simply 
by thwtelve>; produces no adequate im- 

E sajon oz the reality, and conveys ^ 
per idea of the place the^United 
ax^ Clmr<^ sustains in history. Its 
<3ikmhranch out into so many rwifioa- J 
tg3»tf(s^§nd Spread over so wiifc aspi^, 


thf^ it is dUfiepIt bridg the eye andi 
mind to see pxid cqntonnw «i^em al 
once j while to quickening m&S/moeSt now 
exeriM in a;|housand ways finf upwards of 
a oenfury, scattering everytrhers the ger* 
minating seeds light and liberty, are 
yet for from being spent. In the new 
world, as wrell as in the old, it has had to 
fruits ; nor can Scotland, which boasts of 
having recently added another* oody to 
the ranks of Secesidon, deny the debt it 
owes to those fathers and founders of the 
United Presbyterian Church, who, In 
originating the first separation from the 
Erastian Establishment, laid the founda* 
tion of the rest. We purpose, therefore^ 
to comment a little on the hisfory of opr 
Church, noticing its origin, progress, pre*» 
sent position, principles and prospect 
The earlier branch of J^e Unitra Pres*^ 
by terian Church, called at its commence- 
ment the Associate Presbyteiy, is gene- 
rally supposed to have grown out of a 
dispute respecting patronage, Ebenezer 
Erskine’s sermon, preached at the open- 
ing of the Synod of Perth and Stirling in 
1732, being regarded as the origin of the 
whole. That sermon was the occasion, 
not the cause of the Secession. Its source 
deeper and broader. Ten years pre- 
\iously to,this, things |rere ripe for an ex- 
plosion. The close of the Marrow contro- 
versy, indeed, should have been the rise 
of the Secession ; and most unquestion- 
ably it would, had the General Assembfy 
been allowed to have its way. After the 
countrjT had been agitated by the Marrow 
discussions, and the matter hpd been pro- 
secuted by tlie Church courts with un- 
wonted keenness, the twelve Representers, 
as they were termed (so called because .of 
their Representation to the Assembly on 
the subject of the MarrOw), were rebuked 
by the Moderator, and not only so, but 
forbidden from preaching, or iu any way 
inculcating the doctrines extracte4 firom 
the Marrow, and condemned by the As- 
sembly. Rebuked and threatened, the 
Marrow men defied the Assembly in rotnni. 
Their protest, signed by all the twelve 
Representers, consisting of Bosfon and 
his noble-hearted associates, is adqpument 
distinguished for its boldness. Among 
other things, they declare, fbat ^they^ 
dare not, in any way, n^ not by silence^’ 
consent unto wnat was enjotOed. Beardf- 
ing the Bon in his den, f^ey would have 
instantl^een dealt with and lakpelled, had. 
not a cneck been put on tto Ass^bly. 
Who, then, is it adcM, ^restraiti^ a| this 
crttica^ juncture the ecdesia^cal'lhwders 
of the Ghorch ? Oemge tlus First. 

Afmdpfinvasfoi^thegdmto^ ' 
country were 

meaenrea ahoiild be admtod W 
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^ wM/im ^ mlou The Kind's 

£#^6 of 1721 'Wstg sijiii- 

iilipi;||^ Wew|;^ope jFon irMl apply 
imB vtth coneord ana ^unanixiiity to 
h ^ effiart proper «M ueoestary 
comiidered in t^is ABsembly^ and 
i^i^jpalnataUiiialterof c€^ idnoe 
eannot hut foreaee the idany unnappy 
tNmaeqnenoes with which divisiopa among 
|wa mif be attended.’ A similar hint was 
gtren to the Assembly of 1722^ and from a 
eoxnmmdcation of Mr Wodrow, it appears, 
;fihfit the Assembly, which shbuld have met 
^ %t threeTo’elock to discuss the case of the 
llepresenter^ did not meet till hve, ^out of 
ttendemess to the Representers, and from 
"'Ibar of a breach which the Commissioner, 
^e Earl of London, insisted upon, that it 
might by all means be prevented, a^unft 
mr our present feared confusions.’ 

worldly® poli^jy^ was brought to 

these thnes, and, * bad not tliis influence 
been exerted (remarks the late Dr MTrie), 
thjsre is reason to think that the sentence 
would hnve been more severe; and in fhat 
Oase^ the Secession would have taken place 
ten years earlier than it actually hap- 
pened.’ • 

back, then, in imagination, to the 
period when Boston and the Erskines, cem- 
sitituting the protesjting minority in the 
Church of Scotland, braved the fury of tlie 
General Assembly, ^here are three mark- 
ed epochs in the history of that Church to 
^him we would advert, to aid us in the 
The Non-ini,rusion, the Anti-mis- 


sionaiy, and the Anti -marrow eras. On 
the Moderadb side Dr Cook was the cham- 
pion of the hrst, Principal Hill of the 
a^lOPiid, Principal Hadow of the third, 
whil6 we have, on the Evangelical side, 
Dr Chalmers and*his party, l>r Erskine, 
and the supporters ot modem missions, 
ISoetOtt and his band of brothers. 

As to the Non-intrusion era, a simple 
iwfarence xppy suffice, all being more or 
familiar with its actings and results, 
^itkstlaiiism has triumph^, « and yet its 
yictory is defeat. The power that has 
moteciad the patron, prostrated the 
i^rdi« The banner of freedom and in- 
depqndbnce given to the free air of heaven, 
and now iraving from CanonmiUs, pro^ 
kaiees to vsdly round it more destroyers 
lliasa defenders df the Church. What de- 
*^|0mined opposition, however, bad Free 
C^mpplnoen to Encounter ! Thidk of it as 
by the Moderate party even 
puild &e light, libenty, and dissent of the 
pijMnt day, and you will be prepared to 
OttiiSMite its mralenoe as exhibits %alf a 
eentii^ agd» refer to the Anti-mis« 
Erskine, the leaditr of 
party, wae at that time 
autumn imm tiiaa seventy yem of age. 


fer M% piety well as for his 
vears^e missioni^ spirit ef^ly imUbdd 
by.hiiHO burped in him to the last. Up 
tili bis death, which took place ten years 
after the period we are tiow speakingo^ Ihr 
Erskine continued to edit a little'' 'winged 
messenga*, ’entity ' Religious Intelligence 
foam .Abroad.’ Two overtures being pre- 
sented foom the Synods of Fife and Moray, 
prayii^ the Assembly to exert itself for 
the dilfosion of thoigoepel throughout the 
world, and to recommend a collection to 
be made for this purpose in the various 
parishes of Scotland. Dr Erskine spoke 
warmly in their behalf. Will it be believed, 
these overtures met with the most violent 
opposition? One Reverend Doctordeclared 
' that he had on various occasions, ddring'a 
period of almost half a century, had^he hon- 
our of being a member of the General As- 
sembly, yet this was the first time he remem- 
bered to have ever heard such proposals 
made,' and he insisted that the overtures 
should be at once dismissed. Principal 
Hill, the then leader of the Moderates, 
delivered a speech, not exactly in the sanle 
style, but to the same efiect, stately, plau- 
sible, insinuating, sophistical, ana termi- 
nating with a motion that jpolitely sent 
the overtures out of court. In a house of 
one b^^idred and two they were rejected 
by a majority of fourteen, a result that 
may excite the less surprise when it is 
remembered, that 'for twenty years to- 
gether at this era, every minister of the 
Church accused of immorality had been 
cleared by the votes of Moderate majori- 
ties ’ 

Darker and more deplorable, however, 
was the state of tlie Church of Scotland, 
when another Principal of St Andrews, 
IMncipal Iladow, headed the Moderate 
party, and led on the assaults against the 
Bostons and the Erskines of stiU earlier 
times. Then, when there was no vigorous 
press to fibeer and invigorate a stniffiling 
minority, when the liberties of the Obia- 
tian people were trodden down, and the 
lamp of truth well-nigh put out, no ordi- 
nary amount of courage was required to 
grapple with ecclesiastical tyranny and 
misrule. Then, might be seen the vene- 
rable Boston setting out foom Ettrick to 
Edinburgh, joining nis 'two friends,’ Wil- 
son of Maxton, and^Davidsm of Qalmiels, 
ascending tlie vale of the Gala, their heerts 
burning wHhin them as they talked by the 
way, entering the. ancient and tomantio 
city, mc^riangThere from Fife, Hog of Quiv 
nock, the prefooer of the Marrow, dMfn- 
guished alike for his pietylmd attidumObtl 
together with Ebeneser Erskine, he ^wko 
preached ^ the gospel in its onft 

his brother Ba&h, tkie tu>bkst ioMec |birth '' 
among ihem all, of these 
trines^ that brokeeq^lhe 


!!%& ncwiim 


^ 1 

yifiJtk &lkl0Sb0t Eepvibsetttei^JfcH of 
«tid *iAg}^ m fte 19ftn|Kikr^/ 
>«iiigitit bo obl^rved ^^piilrifi^to the booite 
0f William Apcthect^^ 

pb1i)le»«]p|pitod (SiriirtikM^ iti these tunes/ 
^pttfjfing aqa4 eetiSiiUiiifttS^ sometimes 
the srhdie imt iranplk fcnr Zion’s 

pead^hnt for foil's poirity ana truth : then, 
gone over4w gromnds of controver- 

2 ^ aim etren^ened spe another’s hearts, 
ey might be seen proceeding to the As- 
and there, amid the scorn of the 
dominant Doctors of that haughty Sanhe- 
drim. standing up for * the faiw once deli- 
Verea to the mats.’ Noble, heroic, devoted 
men ! What a rich inheritance have you 
bequeathed to all fhture generations I and 
now that your adversaries are forgotten, 
your iflmes sore our ‘household words,’ 
and will continue to be held in grateful 
remernbranoe t 

As has been observed, the Secession did 
not take place in connexion with the Mar- 
row Controversy, for reasons already stated, 
although "Boston had no other idea than 
‘ of being cast out’ at that period j but the 
bitterness remained, and ultimatelv found 
vent in 1733, expelling Ebenezer Erskine, 
William Wilson, Alexander Moncrietf, 
and James Fisher, commonly called the 
‘four brethren,’ from the Establishment. 
Having constituted themselves into ‘the 
Associate Presbytery,’ — ^the other branch 
of the United Presbyterian Church, as we 
shall by and liy see, hiuring been formed 
in 17^1 into the ‘ Presbytery of Relief* ' — 
they took their ^tand on two broad grounds, 
the rights of the people, and the doctrines 
of grace ; the fr>rmer having been invaded, 
and the latter condemned by the Assembly. 
As to the rights tfee people, these were 
laid dowurtOnd defend^ in their first public 
documenis with great fulness and point ; 
while the doctrines of grace were explained 
and vindicated in the ‘ Act conc^nmg the 
Doctrine of Orace,’ not publish^ till nine 
jesatB after the Secession, ‘ by reason of the 
great variety cf other matters ’ that requii^ed 
ib be ydaced immediately beibre the public, 
but which suffered not from the dmy, it 
being one of the ablest doenments emitted 
by the Fathers of the Secession. 

From the above, it will be seen how it 
was a question not simply of patronage but 
of doctn«£e thaitorljdnated the first section 
of the United Presbyterian Church. In- 
deed^ it will be frmiatiiat Erastianism and 
Sva^Hsm, are at all points antagonists, 
ChrUmm liberty and gomltruth go hand 
to haiuL Hatia in hona went with 
EaitoerH tM Feimders of the Unitod 
Presbyierton CSluroli, and hand in hand 
eoattomi with , With these it 

fm dOitonito Ul Ihat now. 
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»id, tih« fat* 

i«golT<id M fiult tMiSom it hm 
gained, Iwnnittiiiy itsAf tfeiOter to lil^ iiE|> 
tetod in hs ntrae^M* nn. co iy u p tod in it* 
ftith. ^ 


THE CliAJMS OP THE 'times. 

At the elqSe of last oentuiy it seemed 
as if Infidelity had done its worst. It had 
risen up in t^e fhlness of its statnre, and, 
amid the tumoil of a revolution which 
shook Europe to its centre, it held its ^ 
or^os, and proudly anticipate universal 
conquest; but it erelong sank intobkhan$- 
tion,<not likely, it was thought, soo% w 
ever, to regain its streng|h, and nenesr Its 
onsets. As for Bopery, it was all but 
numbered with the things that were. It ap- 
peared struck with incurable impotency^ 
a monster still, but deprived of the |t>wer 
to injure, and on which the threatened 
judgment was in process of being indicted 
— ‘these shall hate the whore, and ahall 
make her desolate and naked, and shall eat'^ 
her flesh, and bum her with fire.’ Neilfaeir 
Infidelity, however, nor Popery, was quite 
so seriously disabled as ihany fondly sup- 
posed; and even in our own country at 
the present day both have assumed a very * 
threatening aspect. 

Infidelity has infected irtniiouse mnlra- 
tudes of our x>^pto> and ^ undermtotoft 
the ve^ basis of the social fabric. In otir 
next Number we shall give the first n 
series of articles on ‘ Social r 

THEIR Remedies;’ and shall^at all tinm 
do our best to promote the physical, inlsl^ 
lectual, and moral impEovement of the 
masses of our countiymen. 

Popery is on the mert, and oecvpiecr a 

appwkmlL 


anger to the liberties of the empm. In 
relation to our Roman Catiiolie fisfiow- 
count];ymen, we do not wish to tofiatne tiMs 
odivm theologicwm already so iiiteiiser Ouilb 
desire is rather to stimulate the ProtSShM ** 
portion of the community to IdSefim 
greater things than heretsofere ^ 

evangelization of the sister islft, 
same time,, we shaU not be bSnfewttNt # , 
expose the errors of Powxy, whidi to to 
mystery of iniauitv:’ ahto vastsitiiA ttot 

Qtoiost the alowment of the birix 
hood. only mnet ixS mHW emwlhdt.‘ 
menta be «reatod-~-toe old towa toiM bt 
ebolahed. Unt&thietodoae, wWtoriiee 
areiajec^pardy. Dtaaentvittoetdlenidid 
onfy Ve^emw ft cHuaot 4moriudiad, mfH to 
» toopetod dlStoeiit «w« ftirift be perato, 
eot^ 1 , ** 

Hie gmtt wwile p, htoto, 





tmiik negl^cM 

llieedfeiitutat5r« 

Mi0fdire$ wm tii a« Dissenters 
lA noH unflfndbinglf 


W^hrb^g Bcnptaral principle and law, 
Tolimtsr^ism » Invulnerable; but as a 
psractioa}, s^rstem, it is open to attaclc. Even 
%^ere the principle is honestly wrought. 
It does not in every instance necessarily 
proveadequateto thesupportof ordinances. 
Bat the remedy is at hand. The strong 
pre to support the weak^ and not allow 
the latter to be tempted, through poverty, 
to belie their convictions and professions 
C^r brethren across the Tweed are pre- 
pared to act thus in regard to the recipients 
pf the English Ifibginq;i Donum. Let all 
voluntary Churches go and do likewise, 
that is. let them jointly contribute to the 
credteable maintenance of divine ordi- 
nances wherever it is deemed proper that 
these should be upheld Thus, and thus 
OBily^ shall we avert the finger of scorn so 
h^quently pointed at us, and carry along 
iritn us in our movements the hearty good- 
will of Ae entire body of our ministers 
and people. 

Secondly, Cordial co-operation on fJie part 
plama of Dissenters J ealousies should 
be given to the winds, and the confiding 
spirit of brotherhood discover itself in all 
oUr movements. The work to be done is 
too great to admit either of divided or de- 
sultory action. The cry of a crisis ^ a 
crisis I is common enough in these days, 
bht we are pot ashamed to repeat it! Our 
reUi^ous liberties were never exposed to 
greater peril) and one of the worst signs of 
the times is the apathy of our people in 
regard to it. Would that we may be in- 
strumental in dispelling this apathv, and 
srirring up Dissenters ‘ to do their duty.’ 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 

THE UKIVERSE, 

universe is the domain of Jehovah, 
he mani^sts his name. We do not 
contemplate nature aright, if in every ob- 
ket^tbat meets the eye, whether in the 
imvens above wr on the earth l^eneath, we 
discern not evidences of his existence and 
Wfectione* ^ 

The religious contemplation of the mate- 
l^al universe is at^d^ with the purest 
and the tidiest instruction. Care, 
^meD|ver, should be taken that our views 
JKSeM^r indistinet from Iheir generality, 
the ndnd from thelt par- 
Phyal- 

be studied as a whole 


I .Htti one vast 

it be Ibiuid iwqdiKlte to 
minutely and aome of ftelndlrianal 
lin^ of which the dlihiii is composed* 

Nor should we. feiar to soar into the 
loftier regions of |diilo8<^ip inqui^. hi 
doing BO, our thoi^ts irill mturalfy and 
with^t effort assume the chaxncter cv sub- 
limity, and they ought tp be ftiely aflowcd 
to clothe themselvM in language inspired 
by the gmndeur of\he theme. SeimitHic 
truth, rejecting all meretricious ornament, 
loves to appear in a diguiff ed and elegant, 
yet modest and simple attii^. 

1. One of the highest yesu^ of fhe study 
of physical phenomena m its bearings, not 
on the material wants, but on the intelko- 
tual progress of the human race, is the dis- 
covery of those genial relations^ which, 
linking ^ether the various phyrical forces, 
impressively proclaim the existence of aU- 
pervading system — of system everywhere 
I exhibiting the indications of complicated 
I yet harmonious design — of system in which 
mmbcrlesB objects, stupendous in magni- 
tude and complexity, are moulded into a 
unity inconceivably grand — of system in 
which an all-comprising divine idea is 
realized in the development of a plan all- 
comprehending and aU-harmoniottS Vast 
extent of range— endless diversity iii as- 
pect — unity of result — strikingly charac- 
terize these general relations. They clearly 
indicate the presence and the operation of 
the Mighty One — the infinite, all-perfect, 
all-ruling mind 6f Him who is ‘ wonder- 
ful in counsel and excellent In working,' 

I II We must admit extraordinary divine 
' agency. In this, and in this alone, we dis- 
cover an adequate explanation of the origin 
and existence of matter. primal crea- 
tion of material subltance must have been 
creation er rvd>.%lo — creation ant of no^t^g 
Such creation was a stunendous miracle 
Being anterior to every pnysical force and 
law, It c<sald depend on no physical force 
or law. It was a procedure mi generisr-^ 
siilgle — unlike any ordinary operation. 
It was the result of a divine agency — * 
strictly and properly extraordinaiy. 

And of the originadon of life ifi Its 
diversified forms, the only adequate ex|da- 
nation is found in strictly superaaitaral 
agency. Each original form ^ seuti^t 
being deniands for its produotioii an agency 
divine and extraordinary. Sboh aggucy 
is not merely supernatural. There mag Se \ 
‘^supernatural ageuejr that is oowHmuA and J 
in that sense ordinary. S^nb emmenti 
philosophers have ascribed all physical 
phenomena tom divine agency that la {)er<*< 
petual — to continually execdsed mfw- 
natural power— to normal f o n cee which ige 
supernatural and divine^ ilis jpsihial 
prodncdGnof 
fbnti 43f bdng ie 


lent^oninf 




iMdPi^ do«scb«^^ Yet iOmormal 
agency pvejpiHPes Iw i^e aonliail agency of 


which aone the aubjeeta of rule. «Oraani- 
jBadon ia euhieet io lawj eo is Life. God's 
oofi^biiiCEed ai8[eiiey regawng each of these 
is not leiimcmous. 

How often diyipe agency strictly abnor- 
xnal haa, been put form^ we do not know; 
bat that it baaoeen put forth repeatedly, 
we h^ve good reason for beligring. The 
geologist demands that we atoit the evi- 
dence which he brings to prove that there 
have been several successive terrestrial 
creations^-creations of new vegetable and 
animal genera. In proof that Sie Bible is 
a supeanataral Divine revelation, the Chris- 
tian appeals to many miracles, each of 
which implies the intervention of a divine 
agency altogether ahnormaL The unrea- 
soning religionist may dismiss nnexamitied 
the deductions of scientihc geologists as 
quite unworthy of his credence. The self- 
suldcient geologist may refuse to consider 
the Christian evidences which ultimately 
rest on the reality of the Bible miracles 
Both err. Their errors, though conducting 
them to widely different results, have a 
common origin, namely, the unreasonable 
rejection of abnormal supernatural agency 
in cases not included in their respective 
systems of belief. The abnormal super- 
natural agency requisite for the geologist’s j 
successive creations needs not to be rejected ! 
by the believer in the Bible; for the Bible 
says nothing in opposition to the possi- 
bility or the reality of such pre- Adamite 
creations. The Bible miracles need not be 
denied by the scientihe student of geology; 
for the stony archaie records which he ex- 
plores contain nothing that contradicts the 
possibility or the reality of these miracles 


The faith of each might be quite legiti- 
mately combined with the faith of the other. 
Without reneoliciug one iota of his own 
in the l^ble, the religions man might 
receive whai the geologist has received 
concerning pre>*Ada^ite creations. And 
withotii renouncing one iota of his belief 
in the pm* Adamite creations^ tiie geologist 
might c^iaJIy receive the belief of the 
Bible miraclee, and tbe system of saving 
veB^otts4mth founded on them. 

^6 ithlightened scientihe Christian be- 
fiever sees good cause to admit both forms 
ofahziomEislsnpetnatural agen^^ Believ* 
ing the reqord of revealed truth, he ^Iso 
believes the stony record of geolo^^c truth* 
While In tim pne he sees the displays of 
God’s stiipeitdoiis*lovp towards the guilty 
gmA deprsved'****fti the other be eaes the 
of tim early going fo^th 
of bc^Mitest power, nnsem^ble 
•r imd 2n < 
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the cam ha hmm tbe story of mdeei 

l»ers3H-te ^ othpr he Iparps the nn 


and teadbes Umto munhlp hiipodlf before 
tbe and Jiutt One. as a sinnhr; the 
latter chases atray tbe idfo dresms of sn« 
atheistic philosopt^, while it discloses to 
him full evidence that creative power has 
been repeatedly put fortji — ^holoing up to 
4iis view the permanmit memorials ci its 
ancient manifestations, ^is trust In the 
almighty Saviour is not shaken^ hut rather 
conhrmed, by what he learns regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the almighty 
Creator. 

III. There is one important use to which 
the study of archaic torrestiial phenomena 
may very properly be applied-— nsmelyi 
to reconcile the mind to the belief of the 
Wonderful and the nnsaarchable — ^to lead 
it to repose in pea%e in its convictions of 
truth, even amidst the murmuriugs and 
cavillings that difficulties which are yet 
unexplained generally call forth. Our 
knowledge of the earth’s early history is 
but partial and fragmentary. There are 
many chasms left unfilled up. Nothing 
like a complete telluric history of succes- 
sive material phenomena has been sup- 
plied. The geologist is constrained to 
believe much that he cannot fully explain. 
Around the facts which he is obliged to 
believe, there gather indications of otln^r 
facts for which he is unable to account. 
The former, he receives on the j^ound of 
strong positive evidence, — ^the &tter/Jie 
treats, not as if they destroyed that evi- 
dence, but simply as informing him that 
there are very many things which iuv<^T6 
subjects still conceded. In these he sees 
impressive proofii|9||he littleness of his 
knowledge, the nuxn^^us limitations which 
circumscribe and narrow his information. 
He is thus led, not to reject the proved, 
but to admit tbe unexptainm. He is taught 
to repose peacefully on the certainty of the 
manifested, even while he is unable to 
guess the form and features of the undis- 
closed. Confident in the tristh of what*b^ 
has learned, he remains undisturbed J>y 
the undeniable fafit that there are very mmiy 
things which he has not learned* 
fact humbles him ; but it does net oontH^ 
him into a sceptic. It checks prid^ 
it does not destroy confidence inmanimsb^d 
truth. Give him evidence of an inteUigibla 
fact, and be will cordially ri^dre 
though he plainly perceives that oonne^ed 
with it, there is much of which no proper 
explanation is suppll&d. Tbe foctadmltied 
may be inseparab]^ related to vtaipusinat^^ j 
ters iha^ remain obscure and uneri^ned^ 
The suldeots which H brings to notice I 
be vast, profound^ wonderful., ^ 

He aoerMUttam 
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a o(MBdfiicajted aad ad< 
niiinMy c(mamti«i0d''lgFdtam., To Idtn^ 
the etmefeore of ^ liny insect presents 
numberless instanees ^os wise co<«dai>ta- 
tion-'-cdl tending to ndnister to the life, 
the safety^ or the enjo^piesit of the seem- 
ingly insi^g;nrfitfmt an&naL To him, the 
earth is rich in examples of creative skill. 
To him, onr solar system appears one 
grand harmonlons whole. To nim, each 
gem in the diadem of night is the indi- 
cation of an astral ayat^m like the solar — 
it may be, mightier tar. To lum, the hazy 
nebula i#the nur off splendour of a firma- 
littie universe, — little, compared 
with the entire universe — ^but yet so great 
that, comx>ared with it, our world is but an 
in^preciable speck. 

WhetP such a man, who is enabled by 
the Hght of science to contemplate the 
material universe intelligently, contem- 
plates it religiously, he must find it sur- 
pajEhingly rich In instruction, admirably 
fitted to fill ids mind with ennobling 
thoughts and delightful emotions. Scien- 
tific idtainments aid us in ascending, by 
means of the ladder of nature, towards that 
' light inaccessible ’ in which the glorious 
Jepovah ever dwells, and constrain us to 
join the celestial company in their raptu- 
rous anthem, ^ Thou art woithy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honour, and power ; 
for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they arc and were created.^ 
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BIOGRAPmCAL SKETCH. 

BEY. JOHN M. MASON, O.D. 

The father of the subject of this memoir, 
John Mason, was born at Westmill, Mid- 
calder, June 9th, 1734, and distinguished 
himself at a very eari^ period of life. At 
the age of twenty, he spoke the liatin lan- 
g^ge on all the higher subjects of discourse 
with equal ease and elegance. In Greek, hf s 
lunoficieifcy was but little inferior ; and he 
was fkarrihar with Hebrew. At the age of 
twenty-fbur he taught logic and moral 
philosophy in tiie seminary of the General 
Assodato Synod at Abemethy — ^the lec- 
tures bdQg delivered in Latin. In 1761, 
he whO^ sent out by the Synod, along with 
the &ev. Ebbert Amian |md John Smart, 
to strengthen the hands of the Presbytery 
of Peniwrjdvafiia. Sooii afiber cessing the 
Atlaniid he became minister of the old 
fikaiA* cimeh, Oedar Street, New York, 
where belaboured finr thirty years. He 
tor 1768, and was succeeded by his 
dMumtinied S 0 % of 

edlyhapfslMf^ km% drawn up, 
m man an emhient American 

dirlbe* 


^adapta- 

the life, and medom vtdo^ au 

le seem- even |ahls boyh^ l>idSjEife eff the 

dm, the talents for wbidi fie was oditinOTislMin bis 
ve skill, riper years. His fiftiier, mr me fisOStpart, 
ars one conducted his education until his entrance * 
m, each into college. This was mnderednecesmuy 
he indi- by the condition of the country at the time, 
solar — as the war of the Revolution had just be*- 
(ho hazy gun, and on the occupation of New York p 
a firma- by the British army, Dr Mason, semor-4u 
unpared common with all the other ministers except 
BO great the Epfscopal*^was obliged to remove his 
is but an family into the country. It was a happy 
circumstance fbr the son that his ;wter 
ibled by was placed in a position which enabled him 
Late the to superintend his studiek An ablerteacher 
contem- he could nowhere have tbend, and at this 
i it sur- period of his life it was that he laid the 
inirably foundation of the thorough scholarship, 
inoblmg and of those habits of intellectual discipline, 
Scien- for which he was subsequently so .distin- 
ling, by guished. Soon after the close of the war, 
-rds that and the return of the family to New York, 
glorious he was entered as a member of Columbia 
in us to College. In a letter of the late Lord 
* raptu- Bishop of Nova Scotia (who was one of 
) Lord, th^ professors in the College during Mr 
power; Mason's residence in it as a student) to 
and for the late Dr Hosack, it ia stated that Mr 
lated.’ M., at that time, displayed talents of a very 
high order, and attainments in learning 

such as would have secured to him en£ 

nent distinction in any British university. 
711. He graduated in 1789, and soon 

began thoy study of theology under tiLie 
superintendence of his father. He at the 
same tiziie attended the prelections of tiie 
nemoir, late Dr John Livingston, the Professor of 
11, Mid- Theology to the Reformed Dutch Synod, 
guished It should have been mentioned before that 
fe. At he was at an early period of his life the 
tin Ian- subject of deep religions impressions. He 
scourse incidentally remarked that, while a msSre 
*eek,hfs boy, he used to go to his father's garret, 
and he taking Vith him Ralph Erskine's ^ Faith’s 
e age of Plea upon God's Word^.’ and as he read it 
moral to weep in view of his sins, and supplicate 
jleneral the mercy of God^ When in ms I7th 
the lec- year he made a public profession of bts 
n 1761, *ft«ith, and united with the church of whidb 
Dg with his i^er was pastor. One of his fellopr^ 
Smart, students of theology was the late excdlent 
sbytery Dr Alexander Proudfit Their Others had 
ling the been fbr many years intimate and 

the old the sons, fioUowing their exam^, were 
York, bound to each other by ^tender tw From 
B. He their correspondence it would appepwr,^sit 
by his the tone of Mr Mason'smdnd, wmia pre- 
sent the paring for the saCred officie, was that of 
swti up, deep spirituality. He prosecuted his stn^m 
nedean not in tim temper ofone who regarded m 
ndnistiy simply as a pfwfi^stion, but 
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Ills tbeol^gi^Al^tudies ttt the 
w M^nharf^* Kere he was 
pmem^ with tlie/espect and ^endship 
df wmral distia^faished residents of that 
among wh^ wrere Dr Hunter, the 
VtmMfior « Theology, and Dr John Ers- 
liina By the last named venerable man 
^be was regarded with peculiar afifection. 

^ Though his connection with the University 
was brief, his residence in it seems to 
^have had very much to do with the de- 
Wekn^g and giving finish to his brilliant 
IntejJectoal powers. His class exercises 
were characterised by an energy of con- 
ception, a power of analysis, and a glowing 
eloquence, rarelywritnessed in productions 
of that lund, and secured for him the 
warmest admiration of his instructors and 
fellow-students. Efhinent ^ he was for 
talent, he was not less so for his ardent 
love 'of evangelical truth; he could not 
endure the least attempt to rob the Re- 
deemer of his glory. One of his fellow- 
students, and who was for many years a 
fisUow-labourer in the gospel, relates of 
him, that on one occasion when called upon 
by the Professor to criticise a discourse, 
which, wj^ile it displayed much talent, ivas 
singularly destitute of evangelical senti- 
ment and unction, Mr Mason rose, and 
after noticing at some lengtli the evidences 
of taste, imagination, and power of argu- 
ment displayed, paused for a moment, 
and then added in solemn and impressive 
tone—* but it wanted one essential thing — 
it needed to be baptized in the name of 
Lord Jesus Christ to entitle it to the name 
Christian sermon.’ 

Mi* Mason’s residence at the university 
was terminated suddenly and much sooner 
than he had designed, by the afflicting in- 
telligence of the death of his father, and ^ 
the news that the congregation were 
anxioosiy waiting for his return with the 
view of calling him to fill the vacant 
^argo. He accordingly retumed^with all 
and was licensed by*the Associate 
jlMbrmed Synod of New York in Novom- 
1792. Consideiifig his youth, his in- 
and above idl, the fact that he 
had been brought up in die bosom of the 
oaiDgregatlon of New York, it might well 
hm seemed a hazanious experiment to 
him to be th^r pastor ; but they had 
a strong eonvktion, from their knowledge 
^ his piety and abilities, that he was des- 
tined to be* eminently useful. Nor was 
^eit confidence tzfisplaced. The firstser- 
mon which he preached after his licensure 
fetlled the matter; and so soon as the 
prt^inary stem could be taken he was 
as his fathers successor, in April 
179S» 4f^mi^setmteen yearn he lalK»^^ 


ti&i relation, aliA during this {Ssried fnrd* 
bably fSbe richest findtaoT'liM nuliklxy 
were prodiiosd; ^ 

The first work that came Iboia Us pen 
was his * Letteiwon Fluent Oomaunion/ 
pubiished in 1796< It was a bold enter- 
prise fbr one so young in years end in the 
ministry, to undertake the remmral of cus- 
toms connected with the observance of tlm 
Lord's Supper, and venerable Ibr their 
antiquity; but he was equal to the work, 
as the eloquence, the impressivereasoning, 
the varied scholarship of the * Letters ’ at- 
test. Within his own denomination a 
change was effected, yet by no means eo 
extensive as might be supposed^ Qu the 
other branches of the Scottish Church in 
America, *The Letters’ exerted litUe 
influence: Hhe days’ are sfiU observe^ in 
most of their congregations, and the Lord's 
Supper is celebrated twice in the year. 

Almost from the day of his ordination. 
Dr Mason held an exceedingly high posi- 
tion as a preacher; by the whole Christian 
community of New York he was admitted 
to be, in respect of pulpit talents, without 
a rival. The ministry of New York at 
that period numbered not a few men illus- 
trious for eloquence, abilities, and learning : 
it was adorned by Rodgers, Llvin|stbtt, 
Linn, Abiel, Hobart, and M‘Leod; it was 
in fact the most brilliant era in the eccle- 
siastical history of that city. It was no 
easy task to carry off the palm when such 
men were competitors; and yet, by uni- 
versal consent was it owned that, m the 
pulpit, Dr Mason was without an equal. 
Though his popularity came with the sud- 
denness of an apparition, it never waned. 
For many a year he retained the elevated 
position which he reached while * the dew 
of his youth was on him.’ His congrega- 
tion increased with such rapidity, &at in 
’'less than two years after his set&ement a 
second one was formed. Not a few of the 

? iOst dietingnished personages in the city 
ere among his hearers, and courted his 
^ciety. Hence, upon the death of Gener 
Val Washington, in 1799, he was called, by 
the common voice of the city^to pronounce 
the funeral oration ; and again, in 1804, on 
the lamented decease of Qenenu BamilSon, 
a similar service was required Of him. 
Both of these orations arema»ter-piboee<^ 
their kind. 

In 1600, Dr Mason published O politi- 
cal xMimphlet, which, although left out ^ 
his collected wofks, is regarded by smne 
as the ablest and most eloquent pooaueti<m 
of his pen. It was written during the eo«t- 
test foi* the Presidency, between Jofah ^ 
Adffig^^ Thorny Jeflferaon.. 

SLi faith, an infidel of the T^wh 
and On tms graund^Th* HasoUf tim 
utmost ardour end enekgy^^o^^oeed^ 


to ^ peeddeoHlil Ho 

vttttially ^ tentmciaOioia or the 

Cteiftiim BftjOtie^u eCeoaree i^ri^trias^an 
iielof jMtional iohG3Hoai.eglMiuit the Lord 
Jeeiii Oudetb wluch rntiet orpote the loud 
to lerrlbiyp 4adgmeiits. Many excellent 
mm eympetniced irith him in Ibese 'views, 
and were filled -with alann at the prosp^t 
of having an unbeliever as their cmef 
magistrate. ^ On odier occasions, however, 
there can be no doubt that Dr Mason al- 
lowed his seal as a political partisan to 
^arry him to an unwarrantable lenirth. So 
obnoxious to the democratic party did he 
become, in consequence of i^m^acts which 
need n<^ be relat^, that a iriob threatened 
to demolish his house. 

When. Dr Mason was first settled in 
New York, the spirit of infidelity was very 
prevalent in that city, and in many other 
portions ^ the land. It was the infidelity 
of the school of Paine ; and most of the 
l^i^ng politicians of the day were infected 
'with it. Almost from his entrance upon 
his ministerial* labours Dr Mason grap- 
pled ■with this enemy; he brought all his 
powers of eloquence, argument, sarcasm, 
and learning to bear upon it. His efforts 
itt this particular field of exertion were 
remarkably blessed. Various interesting 
anecdotes are told of his encounters with 
infidels. He was once called to ■visit a 
lady upon her deathbed; he had hardly 
entered her chamber before she avowed 
her decided unbelief in the Bible. The 
Dr immediately arose and prepared to leave 
the room, saying that he had no business 
there, — when the nurse interposed — ‘Dr, 
you can at least pray for her.’ lie kneeled 
down ^ and offer^ up a most impressive 
and affecting prayer. It was the moans 
of sending the arrow of conviction into the 
heart of the dying infidel, — and of awaken- 
ing in her soul an humble faith in a long 
despised and rejected Saviour. J^n com- 
batixig infidelity, Dr Mason was not in the 
habit of gi'ving extended courses of sermofis 
on the exteiual evidences of the Di-viiie 
origin of the Scriptures ; he was rather 
accustomed to exhibit the gospel in the 
gtsboe adsd fhlness of its provisions, — ^in its 
suitableness to Bnpplv the moral wants of 
tniaa,-<--aiid to show the immense contrast 
between it and infidelity. Thus, in every 
sevmos% while he chiefly aimed at the edifi- 
eatlou ii ibe Ghristlaa, he hi^ a word for 
liie sceptic. 

In Ifibfi, Dr Mason was chosen Professor 
of Theok^ by the Associate Reformed 
%ti) 0 d, and was placed at the head of the 
fitomhhury which the Church had recently 
e||sbhstM in New York*. Daring the 
on a^^siroa to 
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naoif waste places of Amssioa. ]gjs mis* 
sionwassttooeMhlia^bf^ Funds 

sufilcient for the parcmiee of a iuma liit- 
raryw^ raised; and )^waslieecHPiq>anM 
on his*" voyage home by six minister ahd 
probationers, who had heard and gelded 
tothecall — Come over and help ns? His 
fame as a preacher was greatly extended 
^ this visit to the land of hia fedhers, 
'Hiat noble sermon, ‘Living Faith/ was 
preached in Edinburgh before the S^iety 
for the Relief of the Destitute Sick; Mid 
that still more eloquent one, ‘Messiah^s 
Throne,’ was preached before the li^ondon 
Missionary S^iety. The late venerable 
Dr 'Waugh of London stated to a fHend, 
that no preacher, since the daya of White* 
field, had attracted so much attention in 
the metropolis, or had produced so poww* 
ful an impression, asMid Dr Mason during 
his brief residence in that city, in prose* 
cution of the objects of his mission. Some 
of the most eminent clergymen and states- 
men in England rendered the highest tri- 
bute to his genius and eloquence, and 
assigned him a rank among the first 
preachers of the day. 

Soon after his return to New York ho 
entered upon the duties of his professor- 
ship; ana from that time until 1816, it 
might truly be said of him that he was ‘ in 
labours more abundant.’ Besides preach- 
ing to his people on the Sabbath, ne met 
the theological students on five days of the 
week. In 1804, the Christian's Magaasine 
was started, and its editorial management 
<||yolved upon him — ^most of its articles 
being the production of his pen; and 
finally, he was chosen, in 1810, to be Pro- 
vost or Principal of Columbia College, — 
an office which compelled him to tabs a 
considerable share of the work of instruc- 
tion in the college. He was thus what 
would be regarded in Scotland ds an emi- 
nent pluralist — ^pastor — ^theological profes- 
sor — editor — ^provost; but it should be 
stated, «that as professor of theology he 
for a long time received no pecuniary 
compensation. His labours as emtorwere 
also gratuitous. 4 

Tlie Chrisrian’s Magazine ■was oesn- 
menced -with a view to resist the arrogant 
claims of Prelacy. For many years afiUnr 
the war of Independence^ the Episcopal 
Chhreh in Amenca was in a very foem 
condition ; her ministers — ^with rare excep- 
tions, had sided with the mother counti^, 
and mus became the objects of strong poli- 
tical dislike. But alter e^dopats had 
been obtained from England, and hs 
old prejudices growing ontof the war wore 
away, they^gan to resume their haughty 
air, and to reassert their chums to be ve- 
gamed as the only rightliil successoni ^ 
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^Tiiili^» rMolred ^ establiBih a 
dfoenwoiiof th^ pneladc 
' tb)» yioMctditm rf what they 
]^rmiiiiYe truth and order. Its 
p|riiii»00ti wa# eontinued for four years^ 
eoutaias ikr^sosfs ablest produc* 
lta|a»^''*4breaa^ his Beviews of Episoo- 
iM^Bways on the Church, Considera- 
on Lets, and numerous miscellaneous 
ieASay%* some of which have been re* 
jprinw as I^acts, and have been largely 
'"etreolated. Among these last may be 
mentioned — ‘ Conversation with a Young 
^navidler/ and ^ Death-beds of Hume and 
iinnlay compared.’ To this day a full set 
of the Christian’s Magazine commands Sk 
ready sale dnd a good price. 

As a theolo^al instructor, Dr Mason 
held a distmgurohed^nk ; he was the life 
and soul of the seminary, which was at- 
tended by students from all parts of the 
land, and belonging to venous denomina- 
ttes. In the departments of systematic 
divinity and biblical cnticismhe was equally 
at home ; and it is deeply to be lamented 
&athe allowed himself—during the period 
When his inental powers were in the matu- 
rity of their vigour, to become entangled 
in avocations so various and numerous as 
to make it impossible for bim to do him- 
sdUf justice, as a theologian or a critic. In 
his method of instruction, he combined 
the plan of lecturing — so long prevalent in 
Scotland — ^with the text-book system that 
obtains in our Seminaries. This the length 
of the session — six months — enabled him 
to do, and also to cultivate great intimtNy 
with bis students, who all entertained for 
him the warmest love, and unbounded 
ii4nilv<diion. While he was at the head of 
tmfiftoiinary it had a reputation which no 
Other institution of the same kind in this 
ecmntJW has been able to acquire. There 
was a mgular eagerness on the part of con- 
gtegations to secure pastors who had been 
trained under Dr Mason. 

fiis largest work — and in«fact ihe only 
SMstderame one published by himsebP— 
vis., that on Cathcmc Gqmmunion, appeared 
in moo. In this wbrk he asserts the same 
mat prhnni^e of communion for which 
pobert Hall so earnestly contended,— that 
itone who give evidence that they are 
are to^be rsjected. ^I^he volume, 
fcowetm is too well Imown to need descidp- 
ftpUiT ‘iCnseaieps which induced the author 
% JiVfpein the work may be stated iniew 
While, the new church in Murray 
ifES in the course of erection, Dr 
' 1 congregation obtained the use of 
IT Street Church, of which the late 
^ ^ ^ B. was minist^. ^As 

irf service were different, the one 
cna|^i!«ga^ the oaisr,~iimre 


wsi.^ paaaid.idnalg^ of the 
seeietiesleg^ oiMUnary exercises of pub- 
lic wosrilup,^H.^tiiid aoauhmtaUce pro- 
duced mutm esteem, as nnit^in the some 
predoos £ditb,-«-^d seon >niituid ipvita- 


of the Lord’ssnpper, which wt^re accepted; 
the two congregations sat down at the 
same table of the Lord* Sncdi an event 
had never before occiured im the United 
States. The Associate Beformed Church 
up to that period had unifp^ly acted on 
the*principle of restrictive communion, — 
and it was' therefore not suiwrising that 
the conduct Dr Mason and Ms people 
occasioned* a warm discussion in the Synod 
of which ho was a member. Many oi Ms 
brethren were exceedingly displeased with 
him for departing fromwnattihe;i^egdrded 
as ^the old paths/ the good oraer of the 
Church of God. The result of contro- 
versy in Synod, was the publication of the 
^Plea for Sacramental Communion on 
Cathohc Principles.’ The only answer to 
it that has ever appeared in America, was 
from the pen of the Rev. James Christie. 
It is perhaps not unworthy of being men- 
Uoned, that Mr Christie was brought up 
under Dr Mason's ministry — studied for 
the ministry under him,— ^nd when ^ The 
Plea ’ first appeared, was a warm advocate 
of its principles. Subsequently he changed 
his views, — and then set himself to answer 
the arguments of his old pastoif* and teacher. 
He is now a much respected minister of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

In 1816, Dr Mason’s health was so 
seriously impaired, that he found it neces- 
sary to resign his office of Provost, and try 
the effect of a voyage to Europe. On the 
Sabbath previous to his departure, he 
preached on admirable discourse, — ^which, 
under the circumstances of the case, it was 
feared might be a farewell sermon, — from 
the words, ‘ Hold fast that which thou hast, 
that no^inan take thy crown.’ ^he parting 

S ith his family on that Occasion'*-^ we 
ave heard it described — was exceedingly 
touching, — ^it was one of the finest exem- 
plifications of tenderness of affection conl- 
bined with a sublime Christian folth. He 
was a man with a heart as warm as Mi 
intellect was commanding. ^ 

Besides visiti^ the frwds and scenes 
of his youth in Gotland, hp traveled ex- 
tensively on the oontiuent^ in France^ Italy 
and Switzerland. The journey was asouree 
of constant delight to Mm^ not ontg as 
bringing relief from the caresisnder wMoH 
his ccmstitution had begun but «ui 

Carrying Mm into a fieM of most intftost** 
bpg observatioii. With the cjassioai md 
reUgfotts assocdations of 
was inijniate^ fospUiar, toi4 m was every 
where ^lc<nnod Mtorest^ as 

0m^3ft^xe d i^ jt P 3P 4g hed men or the age*. 




HiB to Bftimlttflj oppor- 

tune. It tree nt the period tmen Melflii 
wae in the midet <n the^onflict betireen 
the SodnteiiiBnt in which he hed been 
edueeted, and thefioapel of Christ, — ^whose 
Divine light had ^st begun to dawn upon 
fak mind. Jnst at the critical moment 
when he was forming bis religious opinions, 
he was brought into intercourse with Dr 
Mason, &am whcun he derived very impor- 
tant aid, in the way of directing and satis- 
fying his inquiries. The deplorable con- 
dition of the^rench Protestant Church at 
that TOriod,%nd especially the almost uni- 
versid prevalence of Socinianism among 
its mimsters, deeply affected Dr Mason. 
It was a heavy burden upon his heart, and 
seems to havegiven colour to his dreams by 
•nii^hf^as Veil as to his thoughts by day. 
His friend and pupil, the late Rev. Mr 
Bruen, who accompanied him during this 
journey, used to relate the following occur- 
rence. At a certain time, while in France, 
they happened to lodge in the same room, 
and Mr Bruen awakening very early in 
the morning, heard Dr Mason speaking in 
a low tone. He at first supposed that the 
Doctor was engaged in his morning devo- 
tions ; but soon found that he was revolving 
a passage Of Scripture in his sleep, and 
forming out of it a powerful and original 
argument in favour of the supreme divinity 
of our Saviour. When the argument 
became perfectly clear to his own mind, 
he repeated it two or three times with an 
air of satisfaction and triumph, as if it 
were some gain to the cause of the Master 
whom he loved and served. Mr Bruen 
being exceedingly struck with the argu- 
ment, ventured the next day to mention 
to the Doctor how much he had instructed 
him the night before in his sleep; and 
when he reported to him the substance of 
the remarks, his reply was that the argu- 
ment was conclusive, though he h^ never 
thought of itbefoce. 

From the continent, Dr Mason returned 
to England, just in time to attend the 
anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Biblq Society, on which occasion he deli- 
vered an address which was received with 
great app&use. During this visit he had 
an opportunity not only of reviving the 
friendships of other days, but also of enjoy- 
ing the communion of some of the purest 
and noblest spirits of the age. Among 
these was ih& admirable man, Robert 
Bkl}r^-*Hwhose admiration of Dr Masonk 
eharaeterwusalmostunbounded. Mr!&raen 
acopfiipsenied Dr Mason on his first visit 
to I^elcester, and relate!^ that at a late 
hof r in the evening, he left Mr Hall's 
house, aith anhivitmbn to baeakfiistnext 
monamg^ Dr M^n and Mr HgU were 
then engaged ift earnest eonamatii^^ The 
next mormng, on rettkndnf to Mr 


house, he ficmnd ^his two ; 

friends in Hie very poshloa in wp^ mm ‘ 
bad left them the night before? t^ey^bad,^ 
in fhct, spent the wfi>le nijght ihd !hiiaUeo*i 
tnal and spiritual oommnn&n. . 

. In the antumn of 1617 Ibr Mam: re- 
turned home, apparently^uch improved 
in health ; and on the evening of the 8d Of 
NoveiPber. the day after his arrivaL he 
preached his first sermon to an imnilibse 
audience, from the text,— ^ My meat is to 
do. the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.’ He now resumed his ^ 
accustomed labours in connection with his 
pastoral charge, thinking that his health ' 
was sufficiently confirmed to admit Of his 
prosecuting them without interruption. : 
But it was not long before the painful con- 
viction was forced upon him, that hii 
constitution had been undermined by the 
excessive efforts of fogmer^ears. « In the 
summer and autumn of 1819 he ex^ri- 
enced in two instances a slight paralytic 
afiectiesi, which soon passed off, tnough it 
was an admonition to him and his friends 
of the advancing process of decay. After 
the second attack, he was ihduc^ to sus- 
pend his labours for six weeks ; but at the 
end of that period he resumed them, and 
continued them without interruption until 
Femniary 1820, when an affecting incident 
in the pulpit clearly showed that his work 
was drawing near its close. During the 
week which preceded the Sabbath on which 
this incident occurred, his family bad 
observed that he not only had lost hia 
accustomed cheerfulness, but was in a s&te 
ot^reat physical depression. When the 
Sftbath came round, he went to the sanc- 
tuary as usual, and commenced the service ; 
but soon after reading the portion of 
Scripture on which he intended to lecture, 
his memory failed, his mind became con- 
fused, and bursting into tears he told his 
people, that such was the infirmity that 
had been-induced by disease, that he could 
not proceed ; he then offered a short pxuyer, 
gave ou^ three verses of the 56th Bsalm, 
and dismissed^ihe congregation. His people 
wereoiow fully satisfied of his inabuxty to 
bear the burdens of* a pastor, yet desirous 
to retain him among them ; and 'to do what 
they could to brighten the evening of Ms 
days, they resolved, if TOssible, to procure ^ 
for him a colleague. J^peoM attempts 
to effect this were unavailiftg, and <m the 
25th October 1821, Dr Mason finally re- 
signed his pastoral charge.* Pipvious to 
his doing this, he had received an invitlMoa 
to the Presidency of BiekAtson CoUefie, 
at Carlisle; and as he thought tbit me 
labours incident to that office would stot be 
beyond his strength, and that the change ' 
of climate ndglit be benefidAl, he resolved ^ 
to accept it. Accordingly he removed i 
Oorlisleand dnteted ti^fm his new dutka^ ^ 
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tb#1ki» very eoon found that* even for tiiese 
^wias inadequele. Baring hie 
]!mlm here, it pleased the Lord to try 
41th eevehe emiction, first in the death 
df#h^yed j^nghter, and then of a pro- 
ntMing Bon."^ On both occasions he dis- 
played the keenest sensibility ; and in the 
hditer ease, when the companions of the 
de<||ased yotttiii had lifted the bier on which 
his remains were placed, the lather, under 
the Impulse of overwhelming emotions, is 
said to nave addressed them in this striking 
language, — ^ Tread lightly, young men, I 


was the means, under God, of awakening 
among the students a very general attention 
to the subject of religion. In. this revival 
Dr Mason felt^a very deep interest, and 
regardM it as a genfiine work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the Autumn of 1824 Dr Mason • 
resigned his place in the college, and re- 
turned to New York with the resolution 
to spend the evening of his days amid the 
scenes of his earlier hibours. He relin- 
quished tfie idea of acting as a public man, 
and in the bosom of an affectionate family 
he sought ihe repose which his cirdtam- 
staxkces demanded. During a considerable 
part of the time, until within a short period 
before his death, though there was a gra- 
dual decline, he enjoyeil comfortable he^th, 
and was capable ot* a moderate degi ee of 
intielloctual exertion. There were times, 
even after his mind seemed little more 
than a wreck, when it would suddenly 
wake up from its habitual drowsiness, like 
a giant from his slumbers, and soar away 
into the higher regions of thought, and 
them in perhaps a single half-hour, there 
would hardly bo a trace of intellectual ex- 
i^nce. After his return from Carlisle, 
the only public service which he pertbrmeil 
was the administration of baptism to a 
child of his successor. On this occasion, 
there was in his prayer so much of. his 
characteristic appropriatenhss and origi- 
nality, as to remind his people ot what he 
had been, and yet so' much hesitancy and 
coaftision of mind, to impress them with 

the change he had experienced. Many 
■were afiected to tears. He, however, uni- 
fotmly condueted the family devotions in 
Ide own house up to the close of his life ; 
im4 ‘WC have been assured, that his prayers 
these^ occasions were scarcely, in any 
iiespeot, "difihcint ftom what they had been, 
M^epi that they ^^ere marked by more of i 
m tendmuess, spirituality, and depth of j 
dtvvtibn. He caunly enter^ into rest on I 
of Deoeml^ ld29, in the COth 
his age. 

ikr IfatN^n arus pre-eminently ^a Master 
' in IsraliL^ It would be difficult to deter^ 


mine in which respect hq was greatest-— 
whether as a writer, or as a chtistian 
minister,” or as a ^eolqgi<^ instructor. 
A fow years after his deam hiS works were 
collect^ and xmblished by his son; but 
the collection was not Compote, some very 
admirable essays havii^ been omitted. 
The sermons, with very few exceptions, 
were written during the earliest or the last 
years of his ministry. 


THE CLOSET^ 

^When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet,’ is \he counsel of our best foiend-— 
the command of the great ‘ teacher come 
from God.’ The general duty of prayer is 
rather assumed than enjoined.^ ir rises 
out of the condition of our being : it is the 
dictate of nature : it is the demand of re- 
velation ; and he can lay no claim tO piety,, 

I who ‘ restrains prayer before God*’ 

I • We are creatures of God’s hand, pen- 
sioners on his bounty, subjects of his go- 
vernment, and transgressors of his law; 
and ff so, it is surely our duty to adore 
; his majesty, to acknowledge his grace, to 
I recognise his authoritv, to contess our 
> guilt, to deprecate his displeasure, and to 
implore the ‘ forgiveness of sins, and inhe- 
ritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in Christ.’ With equal 
truth and L)eauty has prayer been desig- 
' nated the breath of the soul. It is evidence 
of life, and it is necessary to its mainten- 
ance. As of a man who does not breathe, 
you say, ^ he is dead so, of any one who 
lives without prayer, may it be said, he ‘ is 
dead while he liveth.’ 

* Long a9 they live should Christians pray. 

For only while they pray they liva* 

In inviting to closet-prayer, the Saviour 
is not to be regarded as discouraging or 
disparaging other kinds of prayer. He 
would not have us forsake the assembling 
^f ourselves together, nor divert the 
^ house prayer’ from its appropriate pur- 
poses. ^ Every family apart’ own , 

the providence and seek the blessinf of 
^ the God of the families of Jaoeb.’ And 
in every scene through which we pass, atid 
in every situation in which we can bb ' 
placed, have we reserved ^e liberi|r ^ 
send upward the silent and secret aspihra^ 
tions o£ our hearts; hr sudb 
promptu applications to the * Uod of Kea>- 
ven,’ to secure relief and blestingf The 
^viour is altogether misuuderstoo^.if tia 
is supposed to difemunt^ance^^iftiibt^^ 
or fi^ily, or public praybr. Basewltig 
for such duties tb^ pedoliar 
us consider somewnat more peraoiiterly 
the o<»lhB6l and oomnmnd, ^Emrintbtl^ 
closet.^ * ^ f 

It is CHECK TO 
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is a Btrtoge ten4e£Li^ kk the Mknaa iziind 
k to atta^ the idee ^eeeliai' sanctity to 
certain places^ at^to s&ppose that services 
perfoirmed tiuk^e ^ill be more acceptable 
to God thail the stme services pertbrmed 
in other soenes. We see this tendency 
illustrated in the Ifdse svstems of religion 
that prevail in the world; and where the 
true lelighm is corrupted, this is generally 
one of the forms in which the corruption 
shews itself. Under the old economy, 
there was a recognition of this principle, 
inasmuch as there were certain parts of 
Jewii^h worship Vrhich could only be per- 
formed In the holy city, and within the 
precincts of the temple. But Christianity 
announces ^ the law of liberty.’ The wo- 
man Samaria said to our Saviour, ^ Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and 
ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.’ The an- 
swer ought to have settled all controversy 
and banished all superstition on this sub- 
ject. He intimated that neither mountain 
was necessary to acceptable worship ; that 
neither mountain could secure acceptance; 
that wherever it might be —in the garden, 
or on the sea-shore, or on the mountain 
side, or in the closet — ^the worship is ac- 
cepted which is rendered ‘ in spirit and in 
truth.’ Let us rejoice in this liberty. We 
need not undertake a pilgrimage to some 

* holy place ;’ we^ need not seek to some 
consecrated building to offer up our devo- 
tion. The place is consecrated by the 
service — ‘it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.’ David, ‘ from the ut- 
most comer of the land’ — Jonah, ‘from 
the belly of the fish * — Paul and Silas, from 
‘the inner prison’ — and Jesus, from thn 

* mountain apart,’ cried unto the Lord, j 
and he heard them ; and saints, in later , 
times, indulging the same liberty, have 
sent their cry to God from the closet, the 
chamber of sickness, and the bed death, 
and have found, in scenes like these, an 

‘ andience with the Deity.’ ’ i 

' Jt is a bsbuke to ostentation. — ‘ Be- 
WBOre of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
Is ll^pocrisy.’ The Saviour gives illustra- 
Ision.^ their hy^crisy in their manner of 
almsgiviiig : — They sound a trumpet be- 
iare them, that they may have glory of 
inei}|pi’ Another illustration of their hypo- 
oi!$sytis Ibund in the inanner in which they 
prayer : — ^ They love to pray stand- 
in the synagogues, and in the comers 
e* tto Stieets, that tliey may be seen of 
^’f^nalen. TWraji^inted set times for prayer ; 
wheiwret^^ were, andhowever engaged, 
when itiie time for prayey arrived, tiiey 
ceased engagements, put 
mmsdiTes into the posture and employed 
IbiSii of pi;ayer; and not onMto, W 
il|sy so ordered leoatters, that the flme of 
g» i ^ ‘ itkooldnud them in tim places of i 


pablio eoneouxhe. Thus, the worship at J 
traeted pabUo attention, and the wor&fp. 
perd received popular appUtise. He who 
^knew what was m man,^ tells ns that this 
was their motive, ‘that they may be seen 
of men.’ wha^ impiety is here dis- 
closed I — that they should take on ordi* 
nance which'' is designed to deepen our 
sense of poverty, and dependence, |pid 
guiltj and convert it into the food of va- 
nity and pride ! ‘ Verily* I say unto 
they have their reward.’ They have it 
now ; it is exhausted here. Alas, for those 
whose only recompense is ‘ the praise of 
man,’ — ‘ of nmn that shall die, and of the 
son of man, vmich shall be made as urass.’ 
Alas, alas, ibr those who, to receive ‘glory 
of men,’ ‘ provoke the Lord to jealousy’ I 
Shall not this bo the doom of those who 
make public prayers for a^pretence, as it 
shall be the doom of tliosc who ‘ for a pre- 
tence make long prayers,’ that they ‘ snail 
receive the greater damnation’? Let it 
be our great desire to find grace in God’s 
sight — our sole ambition to obtain ‘the 
honour that cometli from God only’ 1 

It is a directory to devotion. — ‘ En- 
ter into thy closet,’ to have aecltudon from 
obacrvattjn. In our personal addresses to 
the ahrone of grace, we are not to court-— 
nay, we ought not to allow — ^the inspection 
of our fellow-men. We must with equal 
earnestness avoid \^hat would engender 
vanity and pride, and what would o^use 
our ‘ good to bo evil spoken of.’ It is im- 
portant to be, and to tW that we are alone 
— alone with God. In proportion as we 
feel ourselves removed from the inspec- 
tion of mortals, shall wo be in favourable 
circumstances tor realising the presence of 
‘ the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, 
the only wise God.’ Happy he who feels 
‘ never less alone than when alone’ ! who 
in his closet can say, ‘ 1 am not alone, for 
the Father is with me.’ 

‘ Enter into thy closet,’ to have security 
against interruption. Those who ate most 
observant of the workings of their minds 
in religious dxercises, will most readily 
acknomedge, and most cordially deplore^ 
the rising of vain thoughts within them ; 
and in the same degree will they be ready 
to adopt those measures by which these 
may be prevented, and they be enabled to 
‘attend u^n the Lord withouj^ djstirac- 
tion.’ We may nt>t be able to toy, cvm 
in regard to the ‘ closet,’ «ihat no yaki 
thoughts shall intrude ; yet surely itii. re* 
tirement is favourable ibr their exclusioii. 

‘ Though that place bd* not like the 
chanter’s circle, which it is pretended the 
Devil would in vain attempt to viokSte, yet 
this evil spirit hath not that advantage 
here that he has elsewhere to work hig 
ends, tint having so many temptatibsis ana 
diveffiens to seco^ hinv 
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‘ iota thy ^lotet^ jfe bMB freedom 

^In Hie greet congre- 
|milhi* mr d^vaHons must be generAl in 
Wmr dhiiirncter. In acknowledging mer- 
in confeeHng sins, in praying against 
idhiptation^ in spreading our joys and sor- 
#0^s befbre God^ andln maung interces- 
sion for others, the terms must needs be 
general, in order that they be appropriate 
So the varied circumstances of those who 


eotnpose the assembly. In proportion as 
the Company is select may the reference 
be more particular. The prayers of the 
&nily may have, and ought to have, a 
particularity which the prayers of the 
church cannot possess ; aiiof on the same 
principle, the prayers of the individual 
may have, and ought to have, a particula- 
rity of reference which would be unsuitable 
even in the family circle. A son may 
have much tellahis father which he 


would not feel at liberty to utter in the 
hearing of any third party; and the child* 
of God has many things to pour into the 
war of his Father in Heaven, for which he 
requires a private audience : in his closet 
he can tell him ' all that is in his heart.'’ 
With this view he is exhorted to enter into 
his closet; and, having done this, let him 
set in order the mercies of which h^has 
been the recipient — ^marking this exemp- 
tion and that deliverance — that the feeling 
of gratitude may be strengthened, and 
that, under its constraining influence, he 
may ‘ offer the sacrifice of praise to God, 
the fruit of his lips, giving thanks nutu 
his name.’ Let him confess his siiis -- 
his * secret faulis.^ It is not necessary that 
he should publish them, but it is necessary 
that he should glorify God by making 
cox^ession to him ; — the confession so 
pardcular withal, that sorrow and shame 
may be induced by the exorcise, and ‘ the 
broken and contrite heart ’ be presented to 
God — a sacrifice which he will not despise 
ILiet him ponder the tefnptations to which 
he is exposed, whether arising from pecu- 
liarity of constitution or from thq circum- 
itanees of his calling ; where he is most 
Wnlnerkble let him be most vigilant, and 
let special prayer cetocompany special 
watchfulness, that he may be able * to 
stasid in the evil day, and having done all 
may stand.’ * The heart knows its own 
hittemess, and ^ stranger interm^ddleth not 
edth its fop*/ and while the occasions of 
these may be^ such as to prevent his dis- 
jribanre m t6em to his dearest earthly 
Mi^iid, lat him spread them out before his 
IP^er, and seek that the Joy may be pn- 
riiled enhanced, and that the ^uorrow 
pHff he sanctified and soothed. And in 
^ntereeaHon for those who are dear 
to parent, a child, a broHier, a 

a kmsman, or a Mend — let the 
spe«M^«iel of regard have prominence, 


with wbatarar may bewhopeful or perilous 
in his condition, that the affection may 
thus be drawn out, and the prayer in 
which it finds expression may breathe that 
holy violence which has power with God. 
We manifest ignorance ox onrm^tal con- 
stitution if we do not knowihat we are 
less impressed by al^stract and general 
statements, than by* particular and pointed 
illustrations; we betray ignorance of the 
*ways of God if we do not connect the be- 
stowment of the blessing on his part with 
the right spirit for receiving it on ours ; 
and we discover a sad indifference to the 
blessings^ salvation if we are content to 
allow those means to pass unimproved, in 
the use of whiuh tho blessing might be 
enjoyed. It wo td be well tg connect 
reading ana mf ditation with closet-]jlfayer. 
‘ Be not rash with thy mouth, aqd let not 
thine heart be hasty to utter anything be- 
fore God ’ Let us endeavour to disengage 
our minds from every thing foreign to the 
great purpose of our retirement, and, in 
the exercise of solemn deliberation, ‘ set 
our face to seek the Lord’; and, ere we 
open our mouth and speak to Ilim, let us 
‘ near what God the Lord will say’ to ns. 
By hearing his voice to us, we shall be the 
bettor able ‘ to order our cause before 
him, and fill our mouths with arguments ’ 
‘Who is this that engageth his heart to 
approach unto me, saith the Lord’^ 

‘ He from the Kternal elmll receive 
The blesuins; him upon, 

And righteousness, even from the God 
Ot lus salvation ' 

Wo would fain allitiitc our readers into 
Tiir CLOSET Wherewithal shall we at- 
t<‘inpt it ? Must we plead with you to come 
to your Fatlier, to pour out your hearts 
before hin* and make him your refuge? 
How the tei^or which the thought of his 
majesty is fitted to produce is removed by 
this pa^mal relation in which he is pre- 
sented to our view ! What attraction there 
h ill the appeal, ‘ Wilt thou not cry unto 
me, my Father ’ ? 

* My Father I Yes, deH^itful name! 

My Father — IMl repeat the same ; ^ 

Ke^oicing, while thou thus art styled. 

That 1 may call myself ttiy child.* 

* Thy Father seeth in secret,* * Can any 
hide himself in secret places that God 
should not see him ?’ How confounding 
to the enemies, and how eomfiirting to the 
frienda of God, the truth embodied in the 
interrogation ! When yon hav% removed 
yourselves beyond the inspedibfi of all 
other beings in the universe, yen are bUU 
under the eye .of^God. He is not ofify 
cognisant of your posltioii, but of the 
Um of your soul; ^He ^soexnMi^e 
thoughts and^ntents ^ the heart’ ; and If 
fliere ttodld be the desike §oie blMh^ 
cherisiied theeie, eeths the utter- 
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should be Inwei&oij ^he knotrs the 
miod of epirit.^ ^ 

* u» IwlotM th0«c»ia*« tiacere dmire 
^ Uttered or uuexpreMed ; 

Tbernotion of ike bidden firei 
l^aC trembles In the breast. 

He Mrks the burden of the sigh* 

The falling of the tear ; 

The upward glanelng of the eye. 

When none but tJod^is near.* 

* Thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.^ ^ It is no Vain thing to 
wait on God.’ When Moses returned from 
the mount of communion, his face shone 
with a lustre so great that the Israelites 
could not stedfastly look upon it ; and as 
the devout Christian comes fortfifrom the 
closet of communion, hi will also reflect 
something of the glory of Gor’ In his ex- 
empflAcafion of the charity and benevo- 
lence, and peace, and joy of th» Gospel, 
there will be the manifest! d i « suit — the 
open reward — of his closet-praye/ . .Vnd on 
the ‘ groat day ’ shall an ampler reward be 
more openly bestowed. Then the secrets 
of all hearts shall bo made manifest — 
secret sm 6h.all bo punished, and secret 
services be rewarded. The books shall be 
opened, and from the book ot remem- 
brance shall it be read as it is written, that 
‘they feared the Loid and thought upon 
his name, and they shall be mine, saith tlie 
Lord of llosts, in that day when 1 make 
up my jewels ; and 1 will spaic them, as a 
man sparcth Ins own son that sciv^th 
him.’ 

Concerning the times and the seasons 
when the closet should be enten d, it is 
not necessary to say much Our religion 
is too liberal to restrict us on tliis point 
But we may suggest as appropriate sea- 
sons for this exercise, in the language of 
the Catechism of our childhood, ‘ at least 
every morning and evening’ ; or, to quote 
a higher authority, ‘ It is a good thing . . . 
to show forth God’s loving-kindne^ in the 
morning and his iaithfuluess every niglit.’ 
Whjr not have our morning and evening 
saermee ? Begin and close the day witli 
God. 

Inhere will be circumstances in the his- 
tory of eveilry Chnstian which wrill dispose 
him to seek refuge in God ; and let him 
know, for his cohort, that whenever he 
hag the heart to pray, God has an ear to 
beair, a heart to pity, and an arm to save. 

* If pain aintet* or wrongg oppresfl* 

If caret dlttract, or fears dismay, 

Xf guilt deigot, if tut distress, 

Xai remedy's before tbee,^Pray.' 

^tiH fiurther, we would recommend do- 
exercise ia conneilion with public 
wophip. Let us seek Him in t)ie closet if 
we* would find Him in the congregation, 
; Vhe closet is the tiring-room where the 
dreams ^ the church * ; or, tochange 
tmfigmc, ‘ secrmderetiontii^tlml^ 


<^.t&e makes them bom 

more hrightly ’ ; or, to drop the hgups aU 
together if persons were to inquire how it 
is that iney return from of the 

holy’ so little profited, they might And the 
explanation in the fa^ that they did not 
‘prepare their hearts to seek the lawd* 
the Lord, and to do it.’ 

Wo draw to a close, by remarking^ that 
the ‘ closet’ is a very important test of 
character, and by entreating our readers 
to try themselves by it. Hypocrisy can 
find pleasure in public prayers — sincerity 
alone delights in the closet. Attention to 
closet duties is a more decisive indication 
of piety than attention to sanctuary engage- 
ments. So that if any one is regular in his 
attendance on the sanctuary, but is alto- 
gether neglectful of the closet, the neglect 
of the closet speaks more severely against 
him than attendaneg on^the sanctuary 
speaks in his favour. Declension in reli- 
gion begins at the closet. There is first of 
all, the cold and heartless discharge of its 
duties; then there is the occasional ne- 
gleet of them ; and as the declension 
increases, the closet is abandoned. 

Keader, there is something wrong if a 
day passes over thee without witnessing 
thy approach to God in secret: there is 
sonfl)thing/ar wrong if days and weeks in 
succession can pass over thee and find 
this disicgard continued; and if thou art 
altogether a stranger to the exercise, all is 
vn oii(f Well may thy heart ‘ meditate ter- 
rui,’ for ‘thou art still in the gall of bitter- 
ness and in the bond of iniquity.’ If thou 
smartest under the rebuke, retire to ‘ weep 
in sec let places,’ and pray God to forgive 
the iniquity of thy sin. 

SABBATH EVENING RECREA- 
TIONS. 

When under the necessary restraints of 
the evening, or its more substantial exer- 
cises, the youthful group may grow fretful 
and lariguid, the circulating round and 
round among i;hem of one of the following 
questions till they have exhausted it, o# 
rather, till it has* exhausted them — ex* 
hausted their ingenuity — will be found a 
profitable recreation. More than the 'Chil- 
dren may reap advantnige from taking a 
part in it — ^the position of the frtherbwg 
in the centre of the circle*regulatlng ihe 
progress Of the question. — when the re* 
creation is conducted in thcT wav of com* 
j>etition, instead of casting out of the cjircle 
one who may have fiuled to answer within 
the lapse of a minute, or repeated eHh an- 
swer formerly givbn, it is better that it be 
only niunbeiM against him as a ftnlt, and 
that he be>permined to answer wh^ the 
question comes round to him ggaim if his 
reflecthm serve hiui better than benm« ^ 
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THIS mMM. 

jF^^; What kind of a hooV is 
Hole? ([iSjpeeimeii 0 / Antwet%J It is 
a ^rlhie book-^ time book — an mstructive 
boo)&--aii»entert«imttg book — an eloquent 
tK>ok — a necessary book— an alarming 
book — a comforting, book — a book much 
- loved — a book much 'hated — an old book — 
an everlasting book — a large book — a book 
of great variety-r-a book of prose — a book 
of j^try — a boc^ of history, of prophecy, 
of biography, of chronology, of wars, of 
cosmogony, ctf geology, of mineralogy, of 
botany,- of natural history, of astronomy, 
of geography, of voyages and travels — a 
book of theology — a. book of morality — a 
book of laws, of proverbs, of parables, of 
songs — a guide-book forkings and subjects, 
masters and servants, &c., — ^it is a royal 
proclamation — a newspaper — a warrant of 
apprehension’-^a warrant of death — a tes- 
tamentary deed — tlfe world's book — it is 
God’s gin-book to the family of man — ^it 
is the best book. 

Question Second : Wliat is the Bible like? 
^(Specimen of Answers.) It is like fire — like 
a hammer — ^like a sword, arrow, shield, hel- 
met, &c. — ^like wine, honey, milk, bread, salt, 
iruits, &c.-*-it is like poison (2 Cor. ii. 16) 
— it is like a garden of flowers — ^like an 
orchard of fruit trees — like a vineyard — ^it 
is like a store-hous;^ — like a wardrobe — 
like a casket of jewels— like a medicine 
chest — iike a pot of ointment — it is like 
the sun — like the moon — ^like a star — like 
a lamp — ^like a lighthouse — like a beacon — 
like a signal — ^like a sign-post — ^like a mile- 
stone — it is like a ship — like a chart — ^like 
a compass-^like a rudder — like an anchor 
— like a haven — ^it is like thunder — like 
lightning — like wind — like rain— like dew 
— it is like a river — like the ocean — like a 
well — ^it is like a mirror — like a telescope 
— ^like a microscope — ^like a barometer — 
like a thermometer — like a balance — like 
a medsuring lino — ^like a ladder — like a 
lever — ^like a grinding stone — ^it is like a 
pCison — ^like a fetter — ^liko a whip — like a 
cross — ^it is like a net — ^like a fismng hook 
— ^it is like a plough — ^likt' seed — like a 
reaping hook — ^tike a thi*ashing machine — 
like a winnowing madaine — like a mill for 
grinding — ^like an oven — it is like a forge 
— ^like an anvil — ^it is like an inn for tra- 
■^elbpTB — ^Uke an aftylum for the blind, the 
deaf, and the Insane — ^like an infirmary for 
the diseased — like an hospital for the poor 
r— like a worlaahop of industry— it is like a 
b6ll-«4ike a trumpet — ^like an organ — ^it is 
like an .ZBolian harp giving forth heavenly 
music, when br&^ed on by the Hedy 
Spirit. 

QuesHon Third: Whom, is the Bible like? 
(S^peioimm of Answers.) It is like a lawgiver 
— 3ik« ^ berald — ^like a judge— ^like an ad- 
voottte-^ke a witness — ^like a juryman — 


Kke ft jaileiv^Iibe an executioner— it is 
]^ke a warrior— like a general— it is Hlfe a 
plot— like a ploughman— like a gardener 
— Hke a vine-drestel^— dike a reaper-^ke 
an architect— like aquarder — ^likea stone* 
breaker — ^like a lapidaxy — like an enMver 
— ^like a goldsmith — ^Hke a miner--4ike a 
moulder — ^like a pot^— like a dyer— like 
a wardrobe-keeper — a wktehman — ^like 
a schoolmaster — like a musician — ^like a 
physician — ^like a shepherd — ^like a house- 
holder — ^like a fisther — ^it is like a king 
subduing, and ruling, and defending, and 
cherishing men, in the. name and by the 
power of its Father, who is the Ftemal 
Spirit. • » 

ExplanaUons and illustrations of the manner in 
which the father who presides must act* 

First, Let him preside with l•olQennity, 
repressing all levity and every thing ludi- 
crous; otherwise, that which is an interest- 
ing and profitable exercise will degenerate 
into evil. Secondly, Let him occasionally 
interpose and ask an explanation of the 
answer. For instance, if the answer is 
‘ like fire,’ let him ask, in what respects ? 
so as to obtain such answers as these — • 
Because it melts a hard heart, woutms a cold 
heart, purifies an unclean heart, and con- 
sumes its sin. Or, again; if the answer 
is ‘ like a flower-garden,’ ask, what are the 
flowers ? so as to obtain an answer, either 
from the biography, or doctrines, or pre- 
cepts, or promises, or graces of the Scrip- 
ture,— From experience of the advantage 
of the exercise, both in the family and the 
class-room, wo would be disappointed by 
hearing that any one who made trial of 
it had found it unprofitable. 

THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY. 

j Our library is just beginning to be 

I formed, and as we intend being select in 
our choice of books, we do not expect its 
shelve^- to be very rapidly filled. We 
shall give place only tO volumes of sterling 
inerit. These we invite ; and although we 
do not engage formally to review them, — 
we leave this department of labour to 
other and larger periodicals, — shall not 
withhold our me^ of approbation. 

Speaking of an editorial Ubnu^ reminds 
one of the subject of ‘Ministers’ Libraries,’ 
and of the importance of active measures 
being prosecuted with a view to their gene- 
ral formation throughout the Body. It 
is delightiol, jn lo<^ng hack upon the 
past, to perceive the ability and attain* 
ments that have distin^shed our minii** 
stars notwithstasil^iig disadvantages 
under which most of tihem have laboured; 
but in more favourable circumstai^lfses 
what might they not have accomplish^ ^ 
Many a fine intellect, we are persuaded, 
has been, in a great measure lost to |j|be 
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Church through want of the aliment md 
stiinulus which a timroughly good lihraiy 
would have aumlied. We are alao per- 
suaded that, if wectionately and earnestly 
dealt with^ our people will respond to any 
call that commends itself to their judg- 
ment, and which they are in circumstances 
to meet. » 

The works that have fallen into our 
hands since our Prospectus was issued, 
and which we deem worthy of a place in 
our Bibliotheca, are Dr firown^s Expo- 
sitor Discourses on the First Epistle 
of Peter, — Dr Chalmers’ Posthumous 
jeV'orks, — Discourses Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical, by the late Rev. Mr Brodie^Glasgow, 
— and the excellent Historical Sketches of 
the Origin of the Secession and Relief 
Chui^es^^'by the Rev. A. Thomson and 
the Rev. Dr Struthers. Dr Brown’s Lec- 
tures are of the very highest order; and 
our prayer is, that the venerable, highly 
gifted, and accomplished author may be 
long spared, to earn still more abundantly 
the thank s of the Christian public. N ext to 
thedirect approbation of God there can be 
no higher honour than what proceeds from 
the Church in the form of gratitude for a 
clearer and fuller understanding of -the 
revealed mind of her Lt)rd. Brown and 
L('ighton — ^these are two men— we would 
add a third, Principal Campbell of Aber- 
deen — ^than whose works we know of none 
more worthy of being studied, especially 
by aspirants to the holy ministry. 

What a halo do these posthumous vol- 
umes, especially the ‘ liorse Sabbq,tic5P,’ 
throw around the name of Chalmers ! The 
dazzling orator, the deep-searching econo- 
mist, the ardent philanthropist, is here 
seen, now sitting like a little child at the 
feet of Jesus, wondering at the gracious 
words which proceed out of his mouth, 
and now prostrating himself before him, 
and giving vent in prayer to the inmost 
feelings 'of his heart. Chalmers^ thou 
wert a great and a goci?l man, yet didst 
thou not attain to the measure of sweet 
and elevated assurance enjoyed by the 
seraphic Leighton. As we peruse these 
pages in whick thou hast disclosed the 
workings of the inner man, how earnestly 
do we wish that, like Legh Richmond, thou 
hadst Mien in wilh, and read, ‘The Be- 
liever a Hero*’ But thou art more than a 
conqueror now. Thy prayer has been 
heard, ‘ Do thou, the very God of peace, 
sanoti^' me wholly; save me from the evil 
propensiUes of an evil and accursed na- 
ture ; make me like unto Christ, and fulfil 
the declaration, that beipuso He liveth, I 
shall li^e also; because He overcame, I 
alSoi shall overcome, and be seated with 
Itim on His throne.’ 

The Rev. Robert Bfodie was distin- 
guished atike for his piety and scholarly 


attainments, of which abundant evidence 
is furnished in iihe Diaepuraes before us. 
The fiQ|}owiiig incident, related by Dr 
Struthers, reveals the man of God,-^‘the 
good minister of JesttS Christ.’ A brother 
minister called at his house a fiaw days 
before his illness, and in the course of 
conversation, Mr Brodie mentjohed the 
subject on which he intended to preach at 
his coming sacrament. ‘ The words,’ said 
he, ‘from which I intend to preach my next 
action sermon, are, “ What shall I do to 
be saved,'” and he wished to be well pre- 
pared on the subject. The topic was filling 
his mind intensely, and occupying his 
reading. On our mutual friend remarking 
casually, ‘ That is a common topic, and 
one that you piust often have discoursed 
from,’ he rose from his chair, and, with an 
intensity of feeling which our friend had 
never witnessed in him before, and yet 
with a subdued and foftened manner, he 
replied, ‘ We are too apt to take it for 
gi*anted, that our people know clearly the 
way of salvation, and those who do, need 
to have the way of salvation through faith 
in Christ brought to constant remem- 
brance It is important — ^it is fundamen- 
tal ; all else is vain without it. The death ! 
the cross of Christ^ — of these things we 
do uot speak sufficiently often to our 
people’ These words remind us of the ‘ 
touching sonnet composed by Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, in prospect of his dis- 
solution — ^ 

Well nigh the vojnge now is overpast, 

And my frail bark, through troubled seas and « 
rude, 

Praws near that common haven, where at last 
Of eNery action, be it evil or good. 

Must due account be rendered. Well I know 
How vain w ill then appear that favoured art, 

6ole idol long and monarch of my heart — 

For all is vain that man desires below. 

And now remorseful thoughts the past upbraid. 
And fear of twofold death my soul alarms — 

That which must come, and that beyond the 
gra^. 

Picture and sctjpture lose their feeble charms. 

And to that Love Divine I turn for aid, 

Who from the Cross e|tendB His arms to save. 

THE CABINET. 

- ^ r 

DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Never shall I forget the feelings that 
arose os I gajced on that chilcL It was not 
the exquisite loveliness of the child, the per- 
fection of its features, the transparent bril- 
liancy of its beautifhl coApleadon, and the 
singular mouldings of its delicate limbs, 
which any sculptor might have coveted 
to perpetuate m alabaster of kindred 
purity; it was i^ot even the tranquil ^ 
expression of its* placid brow^ nor the 

^ ' 
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Tubrx is no tmiUM in regard to vhich 
it is of greater -ijpfortanoe to entertain 
c^orrect news fhto i^ia. A tn^stake here 
Mlj prov^e faMb* Jb^eed, unless tre are 
led to see it Its true nature^ we cannot 
repent of it and tosake it, nor wpreciate 
the neoessitf and suitableness of tne gos- 
jpel method pf deliyerance from its con- 
demnation aj^ power. 

But while there is no subject more 
portant than this, there is non% which it 
IS more difficult to treat with success, or iu 
such a way as to inspire just views, or to 
produce suitable impressions in reference 
to A is the nature of sin to blind 
the mind to its odiousness, to incapaci- 
tate its victims f^r recognising, even in 
the most ffiithful delineation of it, any- 
thing calculated to excite hatred or to deter 
from its cCmmission. Hence the necessity 
of divine illumination, — Command the 
blessing, ^ Thou, who hast the hearts of all 
men in thy hand, and tamest thorn whither- 
soever Thou will’ 

Sin ia Kislred ff a Being whose attributes 
entitle him to our pr^oundest admiration 
All intelligent moral beings have been 
formed to love and revere what Js morally 
excellent and great, and all intelligeut 
holy beings actually do so. The principles 
of their nature constrain them to dehght 
in the manifostation of these qualities, and 
especially in the manifostation of them on 
the part of Deity, where they are to be 
seen in perfection. Hence the surpassing 
felicity of serapl^im and cherubim, who, 
dwelhng in the immediate presence of 
Jehovah,^ are permitted to behold the 
beatidd visioup Ims^ne these spirits of 
light turning away with indifference from 
the throne of the Eternal^ speal^ng of 
IBm who sits upon it in the language 
of cceatempt, and moving through the^ 
je^ons without acknowledging 
ihe pressSce of Him who fills them with 
their q^endoursf This has not only 
been viiiaally t^hlized in the case of 
those angels who kept wt their first 
esta^ but is actdhUy exemplified in the 
instnse ^ every^ impenitent sinner of 
mapj&IA InehEsfid of fooking up to Jeho- 
the end the joy of Ae universe, 
end deiivUm .^nfoneest d^ight firom the 
tums away with 
ef li^eonduots iMptself 

as H w Iprtnt * I M whose footstool 
ha Used meA were unworthy of 

OleH^in^thivt 'theglonoas 
pbA’ should^ tfeiM, hmgs to 
w h im Ms own iarairajliqn has ghnu un- 
^ttetanding, and wmn he iMr .endowed 


vitb (|Q«Hi|rlag tbnto nfoioe 

in me conhiinplatioaKi of > Ub 
perfections I " * 

Sin is hostUitg t&a Beimg wjbss 
miitles him to our heartiest 3mo^ 

vah is not only infinitely great and glcndoiu^ 
and therefore deserving of onr hiwest 
spect \ he is also a Sovereign and Ootot^ 
nor — the blessed and onfy petezit|de--^ 
King of kings and Lord of loraa* We are 
his subjects, and that necessarily^ *for wa 
arc his creatures. His right over us la the 
right of a Creator, and consequently of an 
absolute proprietor; so that we canaot| on 
any ground, or to the smallest extent, chum 
exemption foom his authority. That 
authority arises out of the veiy condition 
of our being, or out of the relations in 
which wre stand to the Author of it. 
His jurisdiction, therefor^ rests on an 
immovable foundation. When we re- 
member this, and at the same time con- 
sider that his law is holy, just, and |food, 
we must allow that it becomes us, in all 
things and at all times, unhesitatizigly 
and cheerfully to submit to his will.^ ]^t 
While all holy beings 'do his command^ 
ments, hearkening unto the voice of h|S 
WOT d,’ sinful man refuses. His language is. 

‘ Who is the Lord, that I should obey hyn f ’ 
He disclaims the divine^ authority, and 
sots up his own will and his own pU^uiW 
as tlie rule and end of his existenceg i. 1^0 
creature disowns the Creator I The vesa^ 
rises up against the potter, spuming Ms 
interference and defying his po^er I The 
subject, who is but a worm of the dost^ re- 
nounces his allegiance, and ^eekS to sub-^ 
vert the throne of Him whose laws are as 
wise and salutary, as his authority is legi- 
timate and his^wer supreme! What 
arrogant presumption — what daring effron- 
tery — ^what flagrant impiety ! 

Sm is inm'oistude^o e^j 
and mercy entitfb him to our womslt 
ledgments and love. Jehovah is m 
and gracious as he IS great and. pei 
Every thing we possess is Ms foee^ 
Hfe---lieaim---children--Hfri6iids. ^ 

ally to Him do we owe it that a, ^ 

has been provided for our wgrld, did dbi 
be has been pressed on oqy 
W'here is the fother, liowevegr 
— the friend, however generous, 
we aire so much indebted as to put 
Father and Benefoctor?’ MA ypt^ 
sinful man will confess that hO!Siiibmt ted 
Umguage strong enotnm to ecttmsm 1^4^ 
iinprobiitio& of a chllaF«who cmipiNw 
nxe of enmity te his mtf * ^ 
n depdbdjuit whn 







jrii wvi^^pmbd, ^ U Hnwlell 
tow^s JTeii^'mlt m*> 
(flbfir'taote df 

idDEminir. ^ ^jtocait of sin, And tlbe 
of those iviio j^rsist in 
cei eiq^ciallr # those who 
in otaiitjr to God, notwithstand- 
Mb Xom tnanifbstea in the gift of hin 
Lord Jesus shall he revealed 
imni Ifceaveu with his mighty angels, in 

& ilig Are, taking vengeance on them 
kuoir not God, and that obe;^ not the 
JOspel d| our Lord Jesus Christ; who 
^%iul be i^tshed with everlasting destrae- 
tioii from the presence of the Lord, and 
A^Om the glory of his ^wer.’ 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 


NBOBABXTT OP A BIVINE BEVELATION, 


W» mean to present our readers with 
one or two papers on the Evidences of 
Chvistiadoity. But why this subject ? Has 
it not been setttled long ago, and are not 
the minds of professing Christians thor- 
oughlv at rest on it? Should we not, 
thererore, ‘ leave these principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, and go on unto per- 
fection/ till we raise on the foundation 
the complete structure of Christian faith 
and practice ? This certainly is the line 
of duty for those who have tlvemselveB set- 
tled the question, and by diligent and 
prayerful investigatioa attained to a Arm 
Aiita ; but there are muUiivdeB of professing 
Christians^ who are utterly unable to give 
a reason the gainsayer of the hope that 
is in them, or even to remove the doubts 
which, from time to time, i^ they reflect at 
aB> must spnng up in their own minds 
It Is obwloBS, that a brief jp.nd popular view 
of the evidences of the,fenth must be of the 
last importance to such parties. Beside<i, 
Incur puMio offices and workshops, the 


youth m our Church are ei^qfsed to the 
Dimefbl influence of infidelity, in such forms 
and degrees as are utterly incredible, save 
to fhoSe who have wifhessed them. Infidel 
clubs are more or less openly established 
in our cities and villages ; under the veil 
nf i^t&csl Uberty is often masked hostility 
totftte gospel) and our ardent youth are 
Apeqnentlytinii^ired by the same Hps with 


Oihdrld|dred infitdmces/mii^ he xden- 
in Ihu eonneciaon. Enough, hov^* 
evpr, hse beeh'taddl to j^ew, that m liflhSg, 
tmr voiols onlbte jgdelnon we are but xneCI- ^ 
ing a jpressii^ wcet^^, and Iblfilling the 
pledge in our prospectus. iVe begin 
with 

Tan NwcEBSirTinf a Divine Revela- 
wiow. — Dr Pal^ has said, ki the com- 
mencement of his admlrabte work on the 
Evidences of phrisjianity,— • I deem un- 
necessary to prove, 4that mgbkSnd stood 4n 
need of a revelation, beeaiisO X have met 
with no serious person wffi> Ihinks that, 
even under the Christian revelation, wq 
have too fnuch light, or any degree of as- 
surance which iff* superfiuons.” But in- 
fidels are not necessarily persons; 

and, though they may not quarrel. vgCh the 
measure of light and assurance on reli- 
gious subjects that now obtains in the 
world, they maintain that unassisted na- 
ture IB fitted to yield as good light and as 
much light as is to be found in the Bible. 
It this be so, there is a strong prima fade 
evidence, a presumption, against Chris- 
tianity , for why should God |>e supposed 
to do that, for which there existed no ne- 
cessity; to supply a deficiency already 
abundantly provided fbr, or which con he 
proved not to exist? Certainly, if the 
light of nature could have done all that 
was needed, no other expedient would have 
been tlevised. The first question, then, 
that moots us, regards jfhe sufficiency ot 
the light of nature ; and though we might 
abandon this ground in the meantime, 
and content ourselves with proving that 
God actually hm given a revelation, we 
see no need f(n* yielding up any outpost 
even of our cause. The Ohristian foHifi- 
Cations, fi*om the central citadel to the 
extrcippst works, are alike capable re- 
sisting assault. That we attach no «ndoe 
impoitance to this branch of evidence, is 
obviotas from the large share of attention 
dt has commanded from eminent authors, 
who have devoted volumes to it, and fSrom 
^tho place it has found ha mos^ooks" on 
the general subject,^ 


In this inquiry into 4^ neeessil^ of A 
rino revelation, the true question is hot. 


, Jnatitutteti^ as if t&ese were the main bul- 
of tyraanii.* The nineteenth century 
WMoelatined to he the era of freedom, in 
Npm the wisdom of the wodd has fidrly 
the bbligathbn the Sabb^, 
religion. Thhi i^upacter 
m of the JPhM, with 


divine revelation, the true question is hot, 
what the light of nature can do, or migkt 
do ; but wtet it actually Ass done ? "With 
vain speculations on first of «these 
qaestions we have no conceit* The tight 
of nature Ifts been triedi tried for 40Oo 
years previous to CSiristianii^ ; trtei jto 
nearly 2080 yeafwwlongside of it ; in 

cireumttances tfan most ^Aat 

can be conceiyed*^— 4nd with I 


TbiaSs from BsfsIiltfiiUft JsAerois < 
kmuTi Pssa4^ttii fi^ CnMwmiw 
Atisbsrt oa the 





^ Vt&DOK jBLSnsW KOf *C^CU»/ ^W4» mT« liot 
^ apfrlPWgg wnt^oe^ in ^ 
m^QfnUine iwif^ooritiiBN^ <Kr of the 

4^»eB^fxaf but siutpVM Ibruiabing a stafce- 
6f thegTaud ttttbltof the experiment 
as to ihe powers of uuaeslBted reason; and 
we shall now prpeeed to prote^ on indepen- 
dent gr6un^^ thatthe'^Bt^inentis correct. 
We shall not lead our readers for proof to 
the barbarous nations either of ancient or 
m^ern tunes. It wre easy to fill our 
^gea with horrid taloa of savage lands ; 
to exhibit the'^ religious opinions and 
morals of the Hindoos, the number of 
Whose i<^ls triples that of the population 
o£ the country j to spetsk of the idolatry 
and treachery and infanticide of China; 
ancU^itaSfiO millions sitting in darkness, 
in Uie region and shadow of death — and 
then ask, Is there not necessity for revela- 
ticm here ? It will best suit our spate, and 
the reader’s patiences, to attack the deist in 
his stronghold at once. We will go with 
him to where the light of nature has had 
its fairest trial, concluding that if he can- 
not there maintain his ground, the contest 
is at an end. 

What, then, Aas this light of nature 
done for the illustrious sages of Greece 
and Roma, by whose genius have been 
pi;oduced those inimitable models that still 
give law to the literature of Luiopo^ 
There wiU be no complaint of unfair trial 
now; for ‘whatever may have been the 
mental stature of Bolingbroko, and Gibbon, 
and Hume, and Voltaire, they ’vsonld he 
diminutive enough when placed by the 
side of Aristotle,, and Socrates, and l^lato ’ 
It is admitted that the speculations re- 
garding theology and morals, to bo found 
m the writings of these ancient sages, aie 
sometimes wondrously profound. Occa- 
sionoUy they seem to emerge out ot the 
surrounding darkness; to gain the pre- 
cincts of light ; to push their wag some- 
what into the region of day — when lol on a 
sudden, the gloom settles down again, ami 
aU Is dark M ever. But it may be 
fistirly questioned, if even these occasional 
glknpses of the truth were furnished by 
the light of reason. Many of the pfailoso- 
ph^s obtained, much of their knowledge, 
by travelling ii^ Palestine and the coun- 
trieaadjaeeai* ®bey wens likewise indebted 
^ that traiitioim learning which still 
nngeredmioqg them, though, by the lapse 
of time, and transmisrion through many 
lkan4M> rendered uncertain and obscure. 
They themM^ves fireqnently owned their 
dlilbfj^toboA^tbe^ edi%es <n Information. 
Te4 notwithstanding these acknowledged 
we are wiihrag. In our argu- 
to pwe alt tlie knowledge 

JKad Ito the miHt M mtnro^ 

Aey deplerinbly Igmotwnt of 



^ the croitldn of W. 


^ , 

the<mode«f the im- 

mortality of the soul| the rmiw^op of 
the body; and a Ihtur^ state of re^avAs 
and pnmshments^ lAie celdbraled £»g- 
lish deist, Xord Herbert, has atbelnpitei 
to methodise Deism, or mnoe Jit to sys- 
tem. According to him, these were its 
five articles ; That there is 0od} 
that he is to be worshipped ; tAcMl oMm 
is his worship; that we must repent 
our sins ; and that there are rewairas and 
punishments both in this life^and thaf^ 
which is to come. AH these, he sayi^^ 
Deism axn establish by the light of nature.^ 
They constitute hut a mea^jm creed at best ; 
yet it were ea.sy to collect&oih the writings 
of the ancient sages a msiss of absurd specu- 
lations on these points ;• ludicrous the^ 
would be, were it not^hat the mind is af- 
fected to pity, by the contemplation of the 
master spirits of'antiquity groping their 
way, amid the darkness of natural religion, 
now seeming to find the path, and again 
losing it, to wander in still deeper she^es 
At one time, they talked of the unity ofGoG ; 
at another, they admitted a plurality of 
gods. They held it a sacred duty to wor- 
ship the gods of their country themselves^ 
and they enjoined the same on the people 
Most ot them regarded matter as ^mal, 
and accounted for the present system of 
things by a fortuitous concourse of atokbs, 
or by the principle of chance. They be- 
hoved that God abandoned the world to 
utself, and exercised no care over it. Th^ 
thought death an eternal sleep ; for tbeir 
speculations about immortality were mere 
conjectures, that yielded no Cozqfbrt. Cer- 
tainly, not one m them dreamt that the 
prison-house of the grave riiould ever by 
burst open A poet of their own but too 
faithfully expresses the prevalent belief — 

* Alas, the tender herbs and floVeiy tribes, 

1 bo* crushed by winter*s unrelenting hand« 
llevive and rise when vernal setfbirrs call ; 

But wey the brave, the xnlj^ty. and the wlsS, 
Bloom, flourisfe. fade, at)d ull— and then eneceeds 
A long, long, silent, dark, oblivions ideep— * 

A sleep which no propitious poWer dispeiil, ^ 
yor changing seasonll nor revolvlitg years, ^ < 

Finally, their ‘ Virtue^ not only allowed 
of, but advocated revenge, lyfny. seUitiy^- 
and suicide! and if weir wonldp of 
God consisted in a thing ol^ this kind. We 
make Lord Herbert and his fisHowent 
welcome to whatever strength their cause 
mat derive from it. ^ 

But it may be best io^ke an OtamMe* 
Take Sooeateb — the wOoet SUushcloOs 
mpraSst o^ Greece^ fhe .of Its 

* Katnrat iQltf pn tafcM&U has ewsOfC j 
and demrim^ his reasdaiiotg, ^ 

f Moeehihijf a<eii^|dh^uft^ 


^ . Tt.Y, «. . -JtK^ 


M fe^ «iLt 

lEwop^ Eoctid. §Ad 
JKiii, ^Wodftrb idfide&^ftdMre id 
ohaHbnged CSmsI^i 
iMpimvice teem fioripturei eren a 
Wd hare no wish to de- 
f(i|«iiito Uni. We are Just as willing as 
masf' deist cm be to acknowledge his 
Ipeniiiif ahd record its i^inmphs ; and our 
^Widbiiration is indreased wi^n we take 
Into account the darkness under which 
to prosernted his inquiries. But when 
itoci^s is judged, not according to the 
opp<»rtunities he enjoyed, but according to 
tiir standtod of religious opinion and prac- 
lUce, what an argument is furnished by bis 
character, and life, and death for the ne- 
cessity of a revelation, ^He was fuUy 
convinced/ says a brief record of his life 
lying befere us, ^ of the existence of an all- 
rulingy almightii, wise, good, and invisible 
Being. dJtis evidmf^hat he worshipped one 
Oodf as the Creator of the world and the 
Judge of mankind/ What evidence did 
didtogi^o of this^ ^Became* continues 
the ^writer, ^ ISenophon represents him 
as apeakiog expressly several times of 
oiie Ood only, although in other places 
he tpeaks of gods. Whom ho seems to have 
regwied as subordinate to the Supreme 
Being,**^ He might as well have aWed 
he sanctioned idolatry both by 
precept and example. The last act of 
his life was an act of homage to an 
idoL ^Crito,^ said the great Socrates 
when expiring, ‘we owe a cock to JEscu- 
lapiuB; discharge this debt for me, and 
piay do not neglect it/ The opinions ol> 
this great Tdiilosopher on the immortality 
of the soul tove been about as much criea 
UU as his views of the unity of God, and 
li^h about as much reason. We never 
read^ nor think, of the last days of Socra- 
*ie% Md his mournfully interesting con- 
vpjtotons on immortality with his friends, 
wtthtot a fiesher conviction of obligation 
‘who, by his gospel, hath brought 
Ito end iiamortality to light.’ When 
atogutto die, he said to those around him, 
‘J 0mf^4ieg out ^ the ^wrlS, md you are 
to ^ovmnue in it^ hut which of us lias the 
^ Wt'f'ua raET is a seefet to every one but 
Qodr Be knew nothing of Paul's divine 
phiioaQph7i and of the strait between two, 
wut m dmre to depart cmd he with €hrist^ 
3S E^JteBBTTEE. He thuB closes 
Im di«|^s4ons on immortiOity: ‘That 
'Hmss things are,so as J have represented 

E ot become any man of un- 
edfirmJ A^n, he says, 
to &me that dmaUk 
must neoessardy he one of 
ler the dead is nothing, 

^anse of any thidg; or it is 
as migration ^ the soul 
IcftasiMdis^. samiw. - j 


hence Ih apoCher plae^depordii^ to what . 
We are 

by ^elie l%ht vof naterte). If 
sMse left,^^sasd death fs like a prj>foohd 
sleep, and quiet withtot dreamy 4tis 
UHfndkfui to titah iciitot geebi iSs tc 
miserable philosophy, according to which 
annihilation ii gwn!^; but $f the things 
which are tow us are true, that death is 
a migration to another plac^ this is still 
a much greater good.’ Wei^ may the 
Christian advocate ^contrast .this melan- 
choly specimen of hesitancy regarding 
future, with the Ghristidn assurance qf 
an apostle in analogous circumstances. 
The langimge of the dying philosopher is, 

‘ Jf the things whiHi are told us are true,^ 
But the language of the apostolic conque- 
ror is, ‘ I am now ready to be o^tj^up, 
and the time of my departure is at nand 
1 have fought a go^ fight, 1 have finished 
my coftrse, I have kept the faith : heace^ 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
mqhteousYiess ; which we Lord^ tlte righteom 
Judge, SHALL give to me at that day ; and 
not to me only,* but to all them also that 
love his appearing. I know in whom I 
have believed, and am pebsuaued that he 
is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted to him against that day*’ ^ 


THE EDUCATION OP A CHILD. 

SECTION II — IlEFLrCTIONS AND CONSIDBE- 
ATIONS under WHICH IT IS NECESSABT 
THE EDUCATION BE CONDUCTED. 

First, Let those to whom the charge is 
committed frequently contemplate the 
child as an immortal being, destined to 
exist for eternity ; and reflect that it grhatly 
depends on their guidance whether that 
eternity shall be .fer the child a scene of 
indescribable happiness or unutterable 
ube — ^tHat under their direction a Journey 
\& commenced, to the ligtit hand or to tke 
left, which shall never terminate ; throu|^ 
numberless uges ascendiiS^ into 
glory, or descending into picker 
Behold the little traveller equipped 
ioumeyl Isit Zion-wardthouiuusttofned 
his facef What a revolution this COn-^ 
dderation their immo|ta3ity wotdd ef- 
fect in the educaiHon which many j^ie weir 
children I Not only wohid it mtr^uee 
much into it which is Bit pBeseiit 
and rejected, but exclude smallttoi^^ 

* Lettm cn the Bi^doMei, iW Cikibm 
G|wrjr, 1#L.D. A. boak^rittsa SkaJsMttS* a^ 
tdtclv, and a 

tberafora, reoctniuM to tots 
lom of pnyissiimat mating on tkdrsiitoii^ 
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fitter 

f dstter 

ioaUty spiobAqim^p^ ais 
ham An^d all i^xioern about 
Iriy ehild’ijrbo^^ 'wl|it)*.!jB the state of ixijr 
doVfHrn aboui his riimL? Amid all this 
aJKp^oi^s ^udeiayoux^ to hfkv^e him prepared 
for paMiz^ eomfoitably and honourably 
through tw worlds trhat pre|>wration am i 
maikiiig him and for him in reglurd of 
the 'forld to come f Am I as muoh oon- 
eenaed tiiiat he should be good^ as that he 
should he expert and clever ? Yea^ am I 
as mntdi oonoemed that«he should be pious, 
as that he should be Iqind, and affectionate, 
and sourteons? I>oe%hi8 holiness con- 
cern me as much as a fortune for him ? 
Do^his^&ith concern mo as much as his 
heaRlf? *Do { fear sin for him as much as 
I deprecate poverty ? ’ Instead of os much, 
we would be warranted in using the stronger 
comparative of more: Jt>ut, gently as the 
questions are put, how clearly they mani- 
msWnot the cruelty of many parents, that 
is not our accusation — ^but their wicked un- 
belief? Were they persuaded that their 
children are immortal, and that a holy 
God will judge jbhem in eternity for their 
reward or punishment, they would not, 
they could not, be so cruel as to be so neg- 
ligent as they are of their offspring's spiri- 
ted interests. Profess what they may, it 
is because they doubt and question in their 
hearts, either that there is any immortality 
destined for their children, or such righ- 
teousness in God to judge them, that these 
children’s souls engage so little of their 
care. But in that day — ^that judgment day 
— ^these ruined children themselves will 
complsdu of it as atrocious cruelty. Many 
a ^^m-hearted affectionate mother will 
then be denounced by her son as having 
been savagely heathen, that she should 
have permitted him to descend into that 
place of woe without a remonstronce^unless 
it might be an affected one, amid smiles at 
tbO plo&ne Jokes of her clever boy ; bu1\ 
Without one word earnestly spoken to him 
abot^ a neglect^ souL a doffed God, an 
Insulted SavioBr, a Bjible Which he reviled, 
a hell at which he laughed, and a heaven 
which he scorned. Ams I that it should 
be etdefiy his fsther and his mother whom 
he la#meB ^r the cruelty of having ruined 
him---damned him for ever, as he is driven 
awt^ to dree his doom ; while other fathers 
andmoi^^t^ ^ bmng compensated for aU 
their i^otis care in the bleSBings pronounced 
On by jkms anddaugl^rs, as to- 
gOifliW theijf ahcend the shining way to take 
the awarded inheritanee. 
so as to emulate them;* 
you may be swed the bitterness of 
^ ^ praads envying chemwi^nt a remedy, 
leeaHL 1“ ^ % suffident en^ sea* , 

"Im of it Is neoani^ } 


lhat to whom thd tesinlmf Is 
sjjlgiiedldicmUifiw^ refteet mat 
am docoontable to God €or the aahire m 
it, and the dihgeheo wkh whddii It io pro* 
secutird* The child Isxibtyoiiiwa*^^ 
ourselves espedaQy t 0 |iasmita»r^eid^ 
not yours, io he educated accsfdiM to yono 
own humour and ^iews of proprfety, ead 
for the gratiffcaiion of yOUr own fimcy^or 
securing by him your own ends^ ^0 
child is the Lord’s, to be eduogted accords 
ing to his mind, and forHhe ends of Ms 
glory. More especially, reflect that the 
child is Christ’s. His Father hsi assimed 
to him^e property of the child : m^d have 
not you yourself acknowledge this tin a 
very solemn way by having him| when mi 
inffint, baptized into his name? O happy 
child, whose parent thinks little of mee 
as related to himself, but much of thee as 
related to the Son of God, and treats thee 
accordingly ! • And yet happier parent who 
ffscls thus I that the child, though his own, 
is yet not his own, but more Christ's than 
his — ^better to him as a Brother, than he 
is to him as a lather. Mother, mother, 
call them Christ’s lambs, these chiMreU ; 
and then reflect what the chief Shepherd, 
were he some day to visit thee, would 
thii^ of the treatment they are receiving. 
Well, His eye is on thee every day. & 
watchful, bo tender, be taithful, not as con- 
strained by fear of Him, but in hope of 
his approbation and muniffoent rewim-— 
yes, remrd— for being kind to thine oWn 
children, for they are more His. 

Thxrdly, b'or an efficient discharge of 
this duty, it is necessary that a parent tb* 
fleet that he is responsible to the Qiurdh 
tor the manner iii which he trains hiir 
child; so that that Church shall not 
only sustain no damage at that chil4's 
hand, but reap honour and advantage* 
Even the members of an anti-Poedobaptist 
Church have' this fellow-citizen claiin qn 
those parents who are members Of it. But 
especially in those Churches which main- 
tain the Validi^ of inflmt baptism, is the 
claim made distinctly and emphatically, 
When you came to obtmu the ad- 

ministmtion of that ordinance for youi^ 
child, it was granted ofl the condition m 
your pledging your* promise tohayehim 
tmined for the Church’s credit and proflt. 
Yea, that baptism was the Bhurch’ef mark 
put upon your child, by which he was 
daim^ for the Church’s credit and profit ; 
and he was given back and depOsttea , Witii 
yon that you might educate him ioiv the 
Church. And instead of reeOntijllpr the Ide^ 
of the ChurcMs interference with ms ednea* 
tion, when # deputation of eldSfs might 
visit your house to see if you WefWtfeatinff^ 
child pro|mly — insmad^of lesenlliig 
the idea or this, were yon a 
duly aliije to your eidkFe Mh* 




^ fitk /OdBS&Jl. 


4li0y lia4 made ao mac£ ado 
— ^ — wond^Qga^ your delay 
ifig the pulidi^ty -^of its 
they abouhi afterwards 
fllprllt^ fer him as is usuaEy 

and give you so little help in con- 
:4lp^mg; yooET important chaige. 

The sufficient education of a 
dhiU|«e<|weB that a parent reflect much 
4ila responffibility for its training to 
solely at large. As we meditate on the 
auld’^> how many and how great the bene- 
fits appear to be which have been cjfhfierred 
pn us W those institutions of civilization, 
under me protection and cherishing of 
which we pass our days and nights so dif- 
fsrontiy from the manner in which we 
would nave been doomed to pass them in 
the midst of savage life t How deeply we 
are all the debtors of society ! And how 
shall a man discharge his obligations bet- 
ter than, after much careful culture at 
home, presenting that society with a well- 
train^ scm, who shall defend and promote 
its interests? Whereas ho who sends 
forth into it a vicious child, to disturb its 
peace and mar its prospei ity, is convicted 
ai once of the most flagrant injusticc^^and 
the basest ingratitude. With how many 
may not the remonstrance be indignantly 
made, What would be your own condition, 
and what would become of the common- 
wealth, if all parents sent forth from their 
houses, as pestsof corruption and mischief, 
children so wretchedly educated as yours ? 
Woe’s us for your marriage, and that a 
child was bom to you ! Tour advertise- 
ment of it aU in the newspaper was an in- 
sult of us, threatening us with evil O 
shame to yon, with ^1 your wealth and 
airs of consequence, that wo must depend 
on some poor man’s child, whom he 
teained in righteousness, for chastising the 
Jinliolence of yours, and defending us from 
^is wrongs. — Think of this fact; it is 
strikingly illustrative of the mysteries of 
the tivb kingdoms of lighf and darkness. 


m 


the tivb kingdoms of lighf and darkness, 
7 -^that tim sons of our artisans should be 
rnuud laDouring in tneir Sabbath classes 
at their work of holiness and love, for re- 


^aU'the dbSl A how rtegr 
of protector and dep^ent 
And happy that im mafi has so 
trains a son that; with filial alhetteti, he 
lends his manly arm iSe etayr^ Ms 
fathei^B tottering steps (Ps. cx ^vl i fi) : and 
happy that agea matron who haft S6 trained 
a daughter idie g&dly the 

opportunity of showing her giiiWiide,lb^ 
the care bestowed on Imr youth^ by taiddg 
her widowed mother home to et^oy the 
nursing of he# Own house I Buaimspjee*' 
lively of the anticipated j^SSfbi^ty fUdi 

d^ndence, reflect hew that emla, at 
sent thy delight, may, if ill trained, b^pme 
in a few years thy sorrow and shlyalf^ aOd 
the anguish of thy death-bed; or, contrari- 
wise, how the seeing, or heating, or read- 
ing in the newsjjap^r of his wdlMloiiig 
and honours, may so dispose thee as to ex- 
claim, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace ; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation ! ’ 

Sixthly^ No training promises success 
which is not conducted on the piinciple 
that there is an innate depravity in the 
heart of the child which inclines it to evil, 
and makes it averse from good. Unless 
this be taken into consider^on, you will 
not be sufficiently watchful and energeUc ; 
and in consequence of not having calculated 
on the difficiuties of the task, zp^y resign 
it in despair, when you find you are 
ing so httle progress. Whereas a little 
progress will encourage you toperseveran ce, 
if from the beginning you are aware of the 
unpromising nature of the subject on 
which you labour. Some say thatnt is 
cruel — that it is absolutely savage~to in- 
culcate on the mind of a mother that she 
look on the euckling who nestles in her, 
bosou^ being possessed of a serpent’s 
heart. Our answer is, That it is more cruel 
to conceal from her the truth, so that she 
is not induced to adopt mc^ures flsif having 


deeming from ignoniihce and vice the out- 
cast and neglected illegitimate oflspring of 
Ihe ijQUedu<jut#d sons of our wealthy mer- 
ehantsl It must needs be, that there 
a 4^ when the first shall be last, and 
the JUustt first, not only in respect of the 
but in aspect of the parents alsb 
who mucated them> a« they did it for good 

JKeflect how your own comforts 
fud lia^reste may be dependent oh the 
fxk whifrh your diUd is trained. 
Hew Midy is the mbust fiather, come 
borne ftwm Ms toil, to regard that infimt 


the young serpent's iieart taken away be- 
fore it has grown into m old sei^nt^s^ 
heart, and having itb plape suppHed with 
the lamb-like heart of mildness and teve. 
Besides, we appeal to frets — Are not our 
Christian mothers, when their insibtetive 
afiections are as warm, muClr less Wrath- 
ful and furious than your worldly hictiieiAi 
at their children’s mimemeanours, in con? 


fiem as victims of the 01^1 


Little isib be 

training ifrt proceed nn^ 

del* ^ solemn die bleeel^^ 


m 






idB JMi^l^bezidenay^ his 
4idf X^ i^i gre^ blessing 

<d^ on to psrent vho 
XSm ligr reusing to acknow- 
ledge fiOm as to only One whose power 
en^ mev^y oan oonfer^it? Besiaes, a 
edncadon is to only kind which^ 
tocsiigh^to nafcural moral induenoe of 
prsijy^r^ ^ requisite ear- 

M&tess and solidity oC instruction, and 
^yhicii is juot impaired and deteriorated by 
iMtois^toau and worldly attempts to com- 
^romto &e claims of sin and holiness, and 
^liks^ witol is possessed of that invigora- 
pefulness which is necessary for 
eondiin^ng 4he great enterprise of educat- 
ing a ^ild for a worthy citizenship of the 
•commonwealth, the Church, and the king- 
d!(^ of heaven. 

Under the next section we shall proceed 
to consider the yirtuos and habits in which 
a child should be trained . in the mean- 
tune, as part of the moral improvement to 
be znade of the foregoing illustrations, — 
liet us reflect how great is the enmo of 
neglecting or mismanaging a child’s edu- 
cation. Xet those who feel thiinselves 
^ilty. pernnt no shame to restrain them 
m endeavonring to redeem their neglect or 
perversion by a serious dealing with their 
jions and^daughters, howsoever far advanced 
in^ lifp. ^ Lot the poor man reflect how 
he may enrich society, and make it deeply 
his de£^r by bestowing on it a well-trained 
son. Let all reflect on their responsi- 
bility for the education of the neglected 
children of the depraved and profligate. 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 

PART I. 

^ An altar in every family I Is not that 
^a consummation devoutly to be wished 
Would it not be well for the Ohurch and 
for the worl^, if it were realized? We 
propose a few remarks m illustration and 
enforcement of fmnily worship ; with the 
view of promoting its piore general obser- 
vance. and of rending it a pleasant and 
n i^ntablB service. ' 

tose two things be considered in 
^6 outsek’ JPirst, Religion is the chief 
concern —to gi*eat end of life : — ^necessary 


* fo to en^o3rment o# * sweetest pleasures 
wMIe we live ’-^cess^ to to possession 

iW ^ttAlnd “ h an mA 


tobp ^Litton «o mm, tol 

grace, and be tNure wddli tom of 
mui IS to be rwveciMLi St foakvbi irgm 
these observnetioiis tot whateveriH flettd 
to promq|B pterso^al and honetold 
ought to engage onMarnestattiedtfon— <»ar 
best endeavours I nor ehoold H 1)6 a difor 
cult thing to shiJfo) that i« 

fitted in ns own nature, and has avalloa in 
actual expemnee, to gmn these ends, |hd 
therefore challenges o^r approval, and 
merits^ our observance. 

Let ns look at the obliuatioM of fomily 
worship. There is no potxtiTe enactment 
on the subject in the Bible; no eiffWeas 
statute, immediately and directly i^pforeing 
it. But this may bo said in remd fo" 
many other things, tj^e piRipriety of which 
we do not question ; such as female awh* 
munion, infant baptism, and the conseora** 
tion of the first day of the week to the 
purposes of rest and religion. St is not 
formally enjoined, not because it is not^ 
important and imperative ; but because it 
IS so greatly important, and so obviously 
imperative, that formal injunction should 
not bo needed. It is one of the things, in 
reghrd to which it may be sai^ ‘ J[>oth wit 
nature itself teach you ’ that it is right ? 
The family is God’s ordinance. And while 
wo own him as its Founder, we ought to 
seek its great design. And is not fSbis the 
great end which God had in view in 
institution, ‘that ho might seek a godlv 
seed .’ — ^ihat the family should be to BCinf« 
nary of religion — ^the nursery of piety — 
that ‘the fathers to the children should 
make known his truth ? ’ And is not family 
worship one of the mostobviohs and neces- 
sary means for the attainment of this end? 
And can any Christian) pai*ent ima^ne that 
he is acting up to the measure of Usability 
— which is just the degree of hisWesponsi- 
bility — so long as he does not worship Ged 
with hip household ? 

No positive enactment on the Subject of 
family worship I No, it is not needed. It 
arises out of the family ebnstitation^it is 
necessary to its ^and design. GHiven a 
Christian man, at to head of a foa^y, 
bound by the highest autlioiiiyf fo seek 
their spiritual welfare, and buntihg with ' 
strongest desire for toh^ eCisinal s^lvaidon * 
wo need no more, to find a bSsls’^wide 
enough and strong enougli on which to 
rest the obligation of fomtly wof’Ship. 
Parents f what a precious treasure yoiuwds ! 
What an important tmsti In lega^ to 
to treasure, does^notpatentaitoe dictate, 
andBinresinrd to to trusty does nil parental 
fidelity dentand, Hiat you should, ^ewsry 
fomily luiairt,’ recogofse and honour 
God of fondmh A^aMbV ^ 




. toeok toTcIlgious wmafm of toitliouBe 
, add 4|0 exeit^^tollidlnence of 

th^r' poaUlon hi otor to attain it* Hav* 






TJOIt BOOfrXIB? CfiEXBmN JOTtEEAX^ 


tfo thB oiilx ftaE^ikrd ‘of 

trfith md 4otij| ma aix^ g«4^ Ciito tluil 
jbiowledge Cfbft and of Jesus Christ 
vhic^ hi ote^cinA liai* Do ivo hunsor and 
fhirst aCiNsr ? the Biwis the 

gi?eat storehoiulBe^ ArO ve called to daily 
conflict tdth the^pom^rs of eril? The 
Hhle Ie our amoaiy. Do we need daily 
direcdon in our journey heavenward? 
The Bihle is the traveller’s guide. And in 
each of these vie^e^s we may see the impor- 
tance of its regtilar and earnest study. 

Let nsf»my as Emilies, Thus we shall 
deepen our sense of dependence on the 
God of the families of the whole earth, for 
^except the Lord build the house, they 
htbour in vain that build it.’ If we sin 
together — and there is not a day in which 
aUfrjon^of our fli,milios sinncth not — shall 
we n5l make common confession, and pray 
one fl>r another that we may be healed? 
If we are partakers of common mercies — 
^ if we come together safe in the morning 
from our respective retirements, and return 
safe at night irom our respective employ- 
ments, there having been no disaster, no 
adversary, no evil occurrent,’ shall we not 
^magnify the Lord, and exalt his name 
together ?’ While we thank God for his 
i5ivours past, wfe humbly ask for more 
— daily strength for daily duty — special 
grace for special trial — -the wisdom tnat is 
profltable to direct — the blessing which 
alone enricheth. And looking beyond our 
little circles, we should make intercession 
for others — for the other families of our 
kindred — ^for the family of the afflicted — 
for the household of faith — ^for the wide 
spread family of man. ^In a word’ — to 
use the language of one whose privilege it 
was to enjoy the benefits of household 
piety, and who has been greatly honoured 
to promote it, — ' let us go by this rule m 
<mr family devotions; whatever is the 
matter of our care, let it be the matter of 
our prayer; and let ns allow no cage which 
we cannot in%iith spread before God ; and 
whatever is the matter of our rejoicing, let 
it be the matter of our thanksgiving ; and 
let us Withhold our hearts from all those 
joys which do not dispose ns for the duty 
of praise.’ 

, A YEAR IN PALESTINE. 

KOVBICBEB. 

PAUBSTHns is the chief scene of the 
B’Msits reoordbd in tScriptnre. A year’s 
tesldenee in that countey, therefore, is 
pdSE^sed of pecj^liar interest to the de- 
vout EnremBap, as tendering him familiar 
^Ggusts iUnstradve pi paesages in Holy 
Byi^eaesofthelflbleluEtcn3r,and 
^fllwtiotices jpf travellers, we can 

wite vhai irae Hkely, to intereat a 


toreUer,vi»ang tWlfttd ia . 

Cbnat* ,5 ^ ® 

Jn ynm^cinji a ^ ^ 

tended td 7 

jljie monthly ef Palestii^,, ft 

may be weff to notice the ebt^loMl wisbn, ' 
of the Orientfil year^ mentioned in Gpn» 
viii, 22 — ^seed-time and karveictr ABd cold 
and heat^ and snnmter and winter.’ bx 
this division, seed-lime '^estends fSrom the 
middle of October to the middle of Decem- 
ber ; winter from the middle of Ileoemher 
to the middle of February; ccid from the 
middle of FebrOary to the middle sf April; 
harvest from the middle of April to the 
middle of June; heat from the ndddle of 
Juno to the middle of August ; etmmerfrom 
the middle of August lS5 the middle of 
October. Summer may be placed either 
before or after the hot season; as the 
whole four months embraced by these two 
divisions are cloudless and hot, though ti^e 
heat is generally more intense during Uie 
first half. 

We shall have occasion frequently to 
refer to the months of the Jewii^ year, : 
and therefore insert the list of thtir names, 
with a text where they occur, and the 
months of our own calendar to which they 
respectively correspond. A measure of 
comhsion has been introduced into this 
sul^ect, from the circumstance that some 
writers follow the later JeitfiA Babbins, 
who begin the year with March, in accord- 
ance with the practice of the Romans, bflt 
the arrangement wo adopt* is unquestion* 
ably the original and proper one. At first 
the months liad no distinctive names^ ex- 
cept those denoting their numerical order ; 
but even in the time of Moses tha first 
month was named Abib, and after the 
Babylonian captivity they stood as fol- 
low: — 


1 . Abib or Nisan, beginniqg / Dout. zvi. 1. 

from tlie ntw moon of April \ Neh. ii. 1. 

2. Ziv». .. ....May ll^ngtvi. 1. 

3. Sivati, . ... Juno Etff. vilf. 9. 

4. lammu^, ...July* Ezek. viiL 14 

5 Abb, August 

6. Eluly ... . September Neb. yi. IS. 

7. Tishri or 1 giamm, . October lKtoitVili.9 

8. Eul, November ildngsvi. as* 

9. Cislev, jOecember Nek. i. 1. 

10. Tebheth, .... .... January Bst. ti. IS. 

11. Shebbat, . February Zeeb. i. 7. 

\ 2 . Adliar, March Est. Ul. 7. 

Ahh and Tishri do not occur in the Old 
Testament. The triennkl intercslati^!?]:]^ 
by the repetition of the month Adhar^ was 
necessary, to adapt the lunar year^ m the 
Jews, of 354 days 8 hours, fo solar years : 
we may notice this in coimexhSU ttith ]Sie 
Passover.* ' • • ^ 

The month of November is of verjyfreat 
importance to the agticoltuiist^^n 

^ From MidiaelU, who 1« hy^Jabia 

Oassahie, and otber»» and by cur ewe wrltmy 
KUto and Nkhclto. ^ ^ ^ 
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itaisiy whi^h beginio 
IW«i»iBg ot, 

1.1 |]i6 ml so lui to efiotr 

Silppiiifttoiwfe cpome^pe the opera- 
«|ini4f othenrise prepar- 

pmaoi m the seed* IThere is f et • 
SMpg &7 for the labours of the heJxL 
^ ebusee^ the d(^ is gradually diminished 
IS^IflMth we autumnal equinox, on 
tiie pS Septenfber^ but the difference is 
not 80 great as with us ; and even at the 
winW solstice, December 22, when the 
di^ is at the shortest, the sun rises about 
^ne^resi, and sets about hve of our time. 

Fneqilent allusion is made in Scripture 
to the earnest longing of the farmer for 
^ the early and letter rain,’ and the joy with 
which he receives the .copious shdwers of 
autumn and spring. By Moses, Jehovah 
said to the tribes of Israel, ^ I will give the 
rain of your lackd in his due season, the 
first rain and the iStter rain, that thou 
mavest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, 
ana thine oil.’ (Deut. xi. 14.) The produce 
of the oom-fiLeld, the vineyard, and the 
•orchard, was abundant only when the 
earth was refreshed by the early showers 
of > autumn, and the later droppings of 
spring ; that is, the occasional showers at 
tne oommehcement and close of the hot 
seaaom When the rain was withheldr^ie 
land was barren, and many of the people 
perished by the famine which followed. 
fDeut. xi, 17 ; 1 Kings xvii. 12, xviii 1, 2; 
Is. V. 6.) ^ God,’ said Paul to the inhabi- 
tants of Perga in Asia Minor, ^left not 
himself without witness, in that he ... • 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness’ (Acts xiv. 17) — an enumeration, the 
C^Barent parts of which are related to each 
other as cause and consequence. ^ In the 
light of the king’s countenance is life ; and 
hui favour is as a cloud of the latter rain.’ 
(Frov, xvi. 15 ) There is here a beautiful 
jastanoe of the parallelism observable in < 
Hebrew poetry, and the form of expression 
umplovea for the repetition of the senti- 
ment {u the latter clause iipely ihdicates 
the griat importance attached to those 
rains fbir promoting thp growth of the ver- 
nal products of the field. As ^ the hus- 
bgadmau waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter rain ’ 
1( James V* 7) ; should the church wait 

patiently, in times of trial, for divine de- 


uveranoe, and in eveij seasoh, with ear- 
nest eiSI»®<S^tioix and mrvent pmyer, im- 
t'sdtm im abundant efipsion of the Holy 
Wpirtt to BeatStifr the moi^ wilderness, 
Im hasten the church’s predicted glo^. 
autumnal rains sometimes continue 
pr, three days In succession, but 
^ Hwiilfiill ciueflv ih the and there are 


htr Young* Is'tbie ^nly Britliii traveilei^^ 
who has visited Palestine In Iffovember, 
andhexejj^eatedteineiM^ the fine wea- 
ther as well m jme drenehiiig Ssiiut At 
’Ihe X>eed Sea, Neven^ber ^ 

‘ The day was spch Is knom onfy 
East aiiere was a shy of the briithteet 
blue; fieecy white douds, settling 
Moab mountains, ^>rodueed the rkihist 
purple tinge; the plain of Jordan ex- 
tended to the north as fisr as tiie ejre eopld 
reach, and the long green line of verdure 
by that river's banks was r^reihing and 
delightful to look upon. The Dead Sea, 
partly favoured by the weather perhs^ps, 
looked anything but gloomy.’ At Tiberias, 
on the 10th, the same traveller found that 
the day, ‘ though cool for Syria, was like 
the English July.’ o 

In the valleys of Ephraim, on the 10th 
of this month, Mr Young found that Hhe 
fig-leaves were fast falling, ^nd the fruit of 
the olive was thickly strewn around them. 
The women and children were shaking 
the trees, and others were gathering the 
berries; and carrying them off in baskets.’ 
The leaves do not fall from the trees gene- 
rally till December. There is no "chill 
November’s surly blast ’ in the Holy Land, 
to ^make fields and forests bare;’ though 
the language of our national poet is almost 
applicable to our October, and certainly is 
to our November. 

The fig-tree has many remarkable char- 
acteristics, and it is not easy for those who 
are imperfectly acquainted with the natural 
habits of the tree to reconcile the apparently 
conflicting statements that are made re- 
garding it. Our first parents in Eden 
sewed or joined together the broad lobed 
leaves of this tree mr aprons. (Gen. hi. 7.) 
It is still customary in the Bast to pin 
together the leaves of trees for baskets, 
umbrellas, and the like. 

. In the valley of Eshcol, the Scottish De- 
putatioQ, in 1859, found a cluster of six 
large fig-trees. ‘Soon,’ say they, ‘we felt 
the pleasantness of tliis shade ; for there 
is something peculiarly delightful in the 
shade of the fig-tree. It is fisu* superior to 
the shelter of a tent, and perhaps even to 
the shadow of a rock^i^since hot only does 
the mass of heavy foliage completely ex- 
clude the rays of the sun, but the traveller 
finds under it a peculiar coolness^ arising 
from the air creeping gCntly through 
branches. Hence the force of the Sorip*^ 
ture expreasiom ‘When timu wa»t under 
the fig-tree>’ (John i. 48): and the pro- 
phecy, ^In that day shall *70 call every 
man his neighbour, mpler tim vine niui 
under the fig-ireb.’ ^Zcch. lit 10.) Ee- 
stor^ and happy Iambi shall invife^mie 
another to sit down benepih thtir 
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gloHottB 

also 

€lmih^% addr^ tb ^ wdoemsr^ ixt 
vMii^ iift Is to a affoi^ 

spttiafbl 11^6 and'de^iq^s £mit,~^ X sat 
lUnro imder iiil) shadow with great delight^ 
and hiS^IMii was sweet to my taste.’ (&ng 
of’ficd* ii. BO ^ 

* in the middle of th|| month Mr Young 

found abundance 4yi green on the trees^ 
trees^ ^but none were ripe. ’ Our Lord, as 
recorded by Mark, went to a fig-tre^, be- 
tween Bethany and Jerusalem, expecting 
to find fruit a little before the Passover, 
which is in the month of April. (Mark xi. 
14^14.) How can these stadsments be 
reconciled? It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that this tree bears three crops 
atmoaUsr — l- the early fig, which comes to 
maturity in June; 2. the or dry 

fig, in August; and, 3.' the winter fig, 
about the ei5i of November. ‘‘In the bazaar 
at Nablous (Shechem) Mr Young saw 
‘ figs old and new ’ offered for sale in the 
middle of November. The fact of a triple 
Win does not entirely explain the passage 
in Mark, which has greatly perplexed com- 
mentators. Referring to them for a state- 
ment of opinion, we merely mention the 
well-known fact, that the fruit of this tree 
appears before the leases, and the foliage 
expands about the end of March. The 
sight of a tree, then*, covered with leaves 
would justify the hope of finding some 
ripe fruit, though ‘ the time of figs,’ — the 
time when the greater part of the first crop 
was ripe, or when it was brought into the 
market — had not come. But the tree which 
was blighted by the word of our Saviour, 
not only wanted ripe Iruit, but exhibited 
no fruit at all; which in the state of its 
foliage was a plain proof that it was baiTen. 
We may add the remark of Dr Shaw, that 

* it frequently happens in Barbary, and we 
need not doubt of the like in this hotter 
climate, that, according to the qtlklity of 
the preceding season, some of the more 
forward and vigorous trees will yield a few 
ripe figs six weeks or more before the full 
season;’ and that of Dr Kitto, that ‘m 
May they have at Naples figs brought from 
the Levant, and called ficidiPascha^VQ/BH-- 
over figs), and which, from the time at 
which tb^ reach that place, must have 
been ripe on the tree, as the name imports, 
about the time oi the Passover.’ 

Reserving some notice of the important 
o^rations connected with the eowing of 
the seed for our next paper, we conclude 
the present by remarking that Ihe feast of 
tabernacles wae observed in the beginning 
of fills month. It was ^eld on the^5th 
day of the 7tJi mpnth; and had a twofold 
s^eet^ thtfhksgiving fo^ the harvest, 
being '"celebrated wh^ the^ people had 
thefridtofthelam:’ Itwas 


alsoU joiMeytkift 

> and tenUr of the firaeliteli Arebiel 
desert (liev.xxiii. 3% 4d<) ^^frstival 
lasted eight day% the first and last being 
Sabbaths, The worshippers dwelt tn tents 
made of the branches of oHve, ;i^ne« myrtle, 
and palm-trees, whose abnndaiit fol|||[e 
had been refreshed by t|ie showers of au- 
tumn. These booths of tents wbre erected 
on the flat roofs and in ihe eonrts of their 
houses, in the comers of the streets, and 
in the courts of the temple. It waa ii»<^ 
perative that all the male Isra^tesifiionld 
appear before the Lord at this sacredcele'^ 
bration. In the time of ^Christ this was to 
the pious Jew a season of deep devotion 
and high hope. It appears that the Jews 
expected the Messiah’s advent at this feast ; 
and while they carried palm branches in 
their hands, on all the days they cried> 
^ Hosanna, save now I d>eseech thee, O 
Lord.’ (PS. cxviii 2^) On the last day the 
worshippers went in procession to the 
pool of Siloam at the base of the hill on 
which the temple stood, and from this 
fountain the officiating priest drew water 
and carried it to the temple, and having 
mixed it with wine, he poured it on the 
altar of sacrifice. l%is practice was intro- 
duced by the later Jews, and founded on 
Iscfah xii. 3 : ‘ With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation. Mani- 
festations of great joy Attended the cere- 
mony ; so that it became a proverb, that 
he who had not seen the rejoicing at the 
drawing of water, had never seen r^oicing 
all his life. On this occasion our Saviour 
stood up amid the joyous multitudes thfit 
thronged the temple, and cried, ‘ If Sttiy 
man thirst, let him come unto mC and 
drink.’ (John vii. 37 ) It is as if he had 
said — The Messiah whom you seek is now 
in the midst of you ; and it is mine to be- 
stow the blessing of which this water is the 
emblem. The temple court was brilliantly 
illuminated during the festival, so ss to 
throw light over the whole of J'erusalem : 
to this our Saviour is supposed to allude 
when fle am the Light of the 

world.’ (John viii. 12.) 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

ITS PAOGIUBBS. 

T^ years before the Secession took^ 
place, the Marrow controversy termliQated/ 
As was formerfy remarked, the close of this 
keenly agitated and vitally important con- 
test in tbs Church of Sco&md should have 
been the rise of the Secession, %iid would 
have been, had not the goveormpaent iaieiv 
pcMd tostayoocIesiaetlMpni^i^ ‘ 
tho viOw or pr^isfiQlr divisions m ^ 
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realm^ during s. period of threatened danger 
^om inva^cfii. On this account, several 
passed vathout notice, which in other 
cir^rumstances would not have been over- 
looked. The Rev. Oabriel Wilson, ibr 
in^anco, who had been taken to task for a 
serinon preached before the Synod of Merse 
jand Teviotdale, commonly known as the 
^ l^st Sermon,’ was allowed to escape 
without difiicul^; nay, he and his co- 
presbyter, the licv. Henry Davidson of 
Ghsilashieljs, were permitted to continue in 
connexion with the Establish in cut, although 
both had openly adopted the principles of 
Independency. Still, notwithstanding this 
prudential policy, the Marrow-men were 
exposed to grievous persecution. ‘ One of 
the questions (says Ebenezor Ersklne) at 
our privy censures in Synod and Presby- 
tery is — whether we obey that act which 
condemns the Maripw ? ’ and as he in 
common with others could only answer in 
the negative, they werogi’cally annoyed by 
being charged with alleged departures from 
the Standards. Such, indeed, was the 
state of matters, that ^ cases of license, 
ordination, and translation were decided 
according to the sentiments the candidates 
were understood to hold respecting the 
Marrow.’ 

As to translation, Boston, altlio^'gh 
anxious, for the sake of his health, to be 
removed to another sphere of labour, was, 
on account of the part he Iiad taken in 
the Marrow controversy, ^ staked down in 
Ettrick.’ Ebenezer Erskinc’s translation 
to Kirkaldy was prevented on the same 
grounds. The Rev. John Hepburn of 
Torryburn, a man of a diflerent stamp, 
received a call to Edinburgh, but it was 
proposed to continue him in the Presbytery 
of Dunfermline, lest his ])lace miglit be 
filled with one wlio might strengthen the 
hands of the Marrow-inon in that trouble- 
some quarter. The pi’oposal was dropt 
in consequence of measures being adopted 
to avert the dreaded calamity. 

As to ordination, the itev, Francis Craig 
was called to Kinross in Rep<»rts, 

however, were spread of his attachment to 
the doctrines of the Ma/Tow, his oi-tiinatioii 
was postponed, and another candidate ulti- 
mately forced upon the }>arish. 

And as to license, a student in tlie Edin- 
burgh Presbytery having employed expres- 
sions that scented to ‘ savour of the Mar- 
row,’ a committee was apj>oiuted to deal 
with him. The result was, the young man, 
to demonstrate his orthodoxy, and gratify 
the Presbytery, denounced the Marrow of 
Modern Divinity as a ‘ blasphemous book.’ 

^ Thus (to use the w'ords of Ralph Erskine) 
the disposition of the Judiciatories too evi- 
deixtiy appeared whenever any student or 
candidate, was stipposed to be tiuctur^ 
with the Marrow, that is, a gospel spirit. 


There was no quarter for such; queries 
upon queries were formed to discourage 
them, and step their way, either of being 
• entered upon trials, or oiniained into 
churches; whilst those that were of the 
most loose and corrupt principles were 
most i^vonred by them. These things 
I (continues Ralph l^r^kinc) are too notour 
to be denied ; and tnese were some of the 
sad and lastiilg effects of the Acts of As- 
sembly, and the sad occasion of planting 
many , churches with men that were little 
aetjuainted with the gospel, yea, enemies to 
the doctrines of grace.’ 

Such being the deplorable state of things 
in the CMirch of Scotland, immediately 
before the Secession took place, it is not 
surprising, that when- the fathers and foun- 
ders of the elder branch of the UniV*<kB^-s- 
byterian Church left the Establislxinent, 
the pious portion of the people flocked to 
their standards, and hailed them as the 
apostles, at once of Christian liberty and 
gospel truth. Opposing patronage on tlie 
one hand, and upholding the doctrines of 
grace on the other, they possessed from 
the first amazing popularity and power. 
It is impossible to peruse their discourses, 
without feeling, that they were the servants 
of the Most High God, raised up in a 
degenerate ago, not only to preserve the 
rights of his heritage, but to shew unto 
men the way of salvation. Principal 
Robertson, the leader of the Moderate party 
during the days of their supremacy, could 
have had no prejudice in l>ehalt of tlie 
Secession, altlioiigh peril aps less hostile to 
it than to the Kcficf, which his own policy 
occasioned ; yet even he acknowledged, that 
having listened when a boy to the Rev. 
John Hunter, the first licentiate of the 
Secession, ho never could forget the ear- 
nestness of the preacher, nor the solemn 
and impressive manner in which this young 
but eloquent divine presented to his au- 
dience offers of the gospel. ‘ Even 
yet/ said the Principal in a conversation 
held long after with a minister of the 
Secession, — ^ oven yet, when I retire to my 
studies, the recollection of what I tlicii 
heart! thrills tlirougli my mind.’ With 
such licentiates as Mr Hunter, and with 
such men at its head as the Erskines, the 
Moncrieffs, tlio Wilsons, and the Fishers, 
is it wondciful the Secession spread and 
flourished, and even that overtures were 
made on the part of the Church of Scotland, 
inviting their return.? These overtures, 
Dr Hetherington, the Free Church histo- 
rian, regrets the Seceders did, not embrace. 

‘ Their return,’ he conceives, 'would have 
great}ly strengthened and encouraged that 
faithful band (the evangelical party fetill 
remaining in the Estabiushtiient) to con- 
tinue their arduous task of reformation, 
and might have averted the long reign of 
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seculao: principles, eoUl, legs! and moral 
preaebing, and uncensured immorality, 
which, shaken and dethroned for a tew 
brief years during that anxious struggle, 
too soon recovered their ascendancy and 
maintained their dreary and fatal sway tor 
almost a century.^ But the fathers of the 
Secession, more- clear sighted than Dr 
Hetherington, were not to be seduced by 
mere appearances of reformation from the 
course on which they bad entered, and by 
prosecuting which, they accomplished for 
religion out of the Establishment, what 
Dr Hetherington too sanguinely thinks 
might have been done for it within the 
Establishment. Wisely in their circum- 
stances did they reject all solicitations to 
accede or subimt to the judicatories they 
hadi^lcjt^ having, liappily for themselves 
and posterity, declined in the most formal 
and solemn manner to own their authority. 
This they did in the year 1739, six years 
after the expulsion of the ‘ four brethren.’ 
Repairing to the General Assembly to 
which they had been suiiiiiioiied, the Rev. 
Thomas Mair, as Moderator of the Asso- 
ciate Presbyteiy, read the Declinature, in 
which the fathers of the Secession refuse<l 
to acknowledge the judicatories of tlic 
Establishment, or to answer to the libel 
which had been framed against them, for 
presuming to erect a presbytery of their 
own, and to act irrespective of the autlio- 
rity o£ the Church of Scotland. Having 
road the Declinature in tlie presence of the 
Assembly which now coui’ted tlie men it 
had previously attempted to crush, tlic; 
Moderator and member’s of the Associate 
Presbytery retired, and then separated to 
their homes, but not without lirst giving 
God thanks for the ‘direction and assist- 
ance’ afforded them on this singularly 
interesting and memorable occasion. 

So far the progress of the Secession was 
triumphant. An event, however, occurred 
of a very disastrous description^ The 
Associate Presbytery having formed itself, 
in 1744 , into tlie Associate Synod, had 
under its inspection at this period about 
thirty %ettled congregations and sixteen 
vacancies in Scotland, besides several con- 
gregations in Ireland. But at ‘the first 
meeting of Synod, held at Stirling in 1744 ^? 
the memorable year of tlie Rebellion, a 
certain religious clause contained in an 
oath exacted from burgesses in several of 
the towns of Scotland, became the subject 
of dispute. The clause was as follows: 
‘ Here I protest before God and your 
Lordships, that I profess and allow with 
my heart the true religion presently pro- 
fessed within this realm, and authorised 
by fhe laws thereof- : L slmll abide thereat, 
and defend the same to my life’s end, 
renouncing the Roman religion, called 
Papistry.^ The question in this case was, 


what is meant by th^e true religion presentljf 
professed wWdu this reedm I Dqes the oath 
imply an assept to the true r^igicin as 
professed, and thus infer ah approbation 
.of those defections and corruptions in the 
Church of Scotland, against which the 
Secession is a practical pr<5test ? Or does 
the oath infer nothing,, more than an 
acknowledgment of the Protestant Presby* 
teriau religion, defined in the Standards 
and established by law as being the religion* 
to which the swearer adheres in opposition 
to Popery ? Dift’erent opinions were enter- 
t:iiiicd on this question ; soino having no 
objections, with their interpretation of its 
import, to the taking of the oath, or to the 
making it a matter of forbearance ; while 
others could not see it Uieir duty to sub- 
mit to this. The result was, the Associate 
Synod formed in 1744 Was split in 1747 
into two sections, conimq^ily designated 
Burgher an# Aiiii-Bill*gher. 

As might have been cxi)ected, the con- 
tentions engendered by this matter were 
not merely painful but injurious in the 
extreme. Not only were the closest ties 
of friendship and relationship violently 
severed, but the weapons of Seceders, in- 
stead of being wielded against adversaries, 
were turned against each other. It was a 
suicidal war. Besides causing the enemies 
who were seeking their hurt to rejoice, it 
weakened that position of strength and 
iuilucncc to whicli the Secession had so 
justly and rapidly attained. In conse- 
quence of this breach among brethren, 
with its uuseomly asperities and its angry 
disput(5S, multitudes, it is understood, 
remained in the Chureli of Scotland, who 
were disposed to come out; while a ten- 
dency, increased by these acrimonious and 
wire-drawn discussions, to tighten the terms 
of comm uni on, gave to the now internally 
convulsed and fiercely agitated Secession 
an as}>ect of exclusiveness that was far from 
operating in its favour. But why, it may 
be asked, dwell 011 sucli a tlicme, or expose 
the taiilts and failings of those fathers and 
founders of our Church wlioin we regard 
with fondest afiection and esteem ? ’Because 
history without faithfulness is fable. The -- 
soul of history is tl^uth. Without this, it 
were better either unwritten or unread. 
Besides, we wish to profit by the past, and 
to learn from the blackest as well as the 4 
brightest page of our Church’s history, 
tliat ‘ the Lord of hosts is wonderful in 
counsel aruH excellent in -vw^rking.’ God 
provided for the exigencies of this dark 
and critical juncture, by producing another 
separation from the Esfablishment, under 
the designation of the Relief, From the 
first the Relief, the younger branch of the 
United Presbyterian Church, professed 
more liberal terras of communion than its 
elder sister the Secession, on aceouut of^ 
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which younger did not fail to receive 
frcnn the elder maux hearty rebukes. Who 
at that period could have predicted the 
results! How would they feel and how 
would they rejoice, the Burghers, the Anti- 
. Burghers, and those belonging to the Relief 
who then 'lived, were they to bo permitted 
to revisit the scene of tJieir foimer labours 
and strifes, and to discover their descend- 
ants, without sacrificing a privilege, or 
compromisinga piinciple, all harmoniously 
joined together in the bonds of Christian 
amity and love, — the members of one great 
ecclesiastical community — the United 
Presbyterian Church I ‘ This,’ they would 
exclaim, ‘ is the Lord's doing ; it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.’ 

/J’he Rev. Thomas Gillespie, the Father 
of the Relief Church, was minister of Car- 
iiock, and consequently a successor of the 
Rev. James IJpg, the distinguished pro- 
facer of the Marrow^, and in the leader 
of the Marrow men. Besides sustaining 
this relation to Hog* Gillespie received his 
first impressions of divine truth from the 
famous Boston of Ettrick, another cham- 
pion of ‘the faith once delivered to tlie 
saints.’ Along with a son of this celebrated 
man, the Rev. Thomas Boston of Jedburgh, 
he and the Rev. Thomas Collier of Colin gs- 
burgh constituted themselves, in 17 dl,,,into 
the ‘ Presbytery of Relief.’ It was, how- 
ever, nine years previously to the forma- 
tion of, this presbytery tliat Mr Gillespie 
was deposed. ^J^he circumstances connected 
with his expulsion from the Church of 
Scotland are interesting in the extreme. 
In contemplating them, the mind is filled 
with contending emotions, — admiration of 
the meek demeanour and unbending rec- 
titude he displayed — indignation at the foul 
treatment he received. The story may be 
briefly told. The Rev. Andrew Richard- 
son of Broughton, iir the pi*esbytery of 
Biggar, was presented in 1749 to luver- 
keitliiiig, in the presbytery of Dunfermline. 
The people wAe opposed to his settlement. 
All the elders, with a solitaiy exception, 
were against him. The case being brought 
before the Synod of Fife, sCnd then before 
the Commission, the presbytery were en- 
j oined to proceed wi tli ifhc i nduction. They 
refused. The case came back to the higher 
courts. The presbytery were threatened, 
but without efiect. At length, to expedite 
matters and save the refractory presbytery, 
the Synod of Fife was instructed by the 
Commission ♦<> act as their committee, and 
consummate the objectionable settlement. 
Against this decision, however, Dr Robert- 
SQh and hfs frienhs of the Moderate party 
xliasented, and appealed to the Assembly. 
The Assembly set aside the judgment of 
the Commission, appointed the presbytery 
of Dunfermline to meet without delay ana 
intiMpdiice Mr Richardson to his charge. 


enjoined all the ministers of the presbytery 
to be present, and as three of these, which 
number would have constituted a presby- 
tery and enabled them to proceed, were 
willing to obey the Assembly, the Assem- 
bly further'ordained, in the exercise of an ' 
unusual stretch of authority, that five 
should be necessary to form a quorum on 
this occasion. This was done to compel 
the refractory to submit. Not more, how- 
ever, than three attended, and the presby- 
tery were summoned before the Assembly 
to answer for their conduct. Having been 
repeatedly dealt with, six ministers stood 
firm to their resolution not to be a party to 
Mr Richardson’s intrusion. As it would 
have been impolitic to cut off’ so many 
from the Church of Scotland at that peno(l, / 
Mr Gillespie being the most dqigfmined, 
was singled out as the victim to be immo- 
lated. He was solemnly deposed from the 
office of the holy ministry, not because 
he had disgraced it by misconduct, but 
because he would not degrade its functions 
by forcing a hireling pastor on a protesting 
peoiile. Such was* his crime, and sucli 
was his punishment. As to the crime, it 
was one in which he could glory, and of 
which he never bad cause to repent: as to 
tlje punishment, he bore it with the meek- 
ness of a saint and the spirit of a martyr. 
Like other acts of persecution, it turned 
out to the furtliorance of the gospel. Driven 
from the Establishment in 17^2, it was not, 
however, till 1759 that Gillespie found a 
coadjutor in Mr Boston, the woithy son of 
a worthy father, who, without incurring 
deposition, voluntarily demitted his chai'ge 
in the Church of Scotland, in consequence 
not merely of the manner in which die 
himself had been treated by the ruling 
party, but because of tlio gross corruptions 
and abuses that prevailed. Along with 
the Rev. Thomas Collier, a native of Fife, 
who was called to Coliiigsburgh from Eng- 
land, xJiere he had been labouring, these 
two iniiiisters, the Rev, Thomas Gillespie 
and the Rev. Thomas Boston, formed 
themselves, as was previously remarked, 
in 17C1, into the Presbytery Relief. 
The presbytery soon grew into a Synod, 
the first meeting of which was held iml773. 
Tlje ministers present on that interesting 
occasion were, Messrs Bain,. Scott, Neil, 
Simpson, Boston, Bonnar, Graham, Pin- 
kerton, Bell, Paterson, Hutcheson. Mr 
Gillespie was unfortunately absent from 
indisposition. ‘ Here there was certainly 
(it has been justly remarked) a very large 
proportion of men of popular and effective 
talent. Those who, from their writings and 
from traditionary information, are acquain- 
ted with the qualifications for the persjkcu- 
ous elucidation and forcible application of 
gospel truth possessedi>y Bain, Neil, Simp- 
son, Boston, Bell, and Hutcheson, must 
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allow, tliat in an , asaemblage of t'^elve 
ministers^ it wai rare to find such a con- 
stellation of talent.’ 

Thus we have traced the progress of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to wliat may 
be designated the period of the Synods. 
There were now three Synods in existence, 
— ^the Burgher, —the Anti-Burgher, — and 
the Belief. These are names fast falling 
into disuse, and yet, not a few will delight 
to linger over the memories they recall of 
scenes and services in which many of the 
present generation bore a conspicuous 
part, along with others who, having rested 
from their labours, now Me sleeping in the 
dust. • 

high over head flutter * clouds of cottbns ’ 
on the ropes stretched across between the 
windows on each side, the. only bleaching- 
green which the wynd affords. Abutting 
on thewynd are a number of courts, 

* Wliere flags the noon-tide air^ and as we pass 

We fear to breathe the putrefying mass** ■ 

The entrances of these courts are very 
nari-ow, for the most part only about 

four or live feet high. On three sides 
are houses of three or four stories— on 
the fourth a cluster of pigsties, and in 
the centre a large manure pit — a horrible 
pool of corruption, entirely open, the con- 
tents oozing out in several directions, to be 
absorbed at the foundation of the houses, 
and ascend again in the form of typhus 
fever and similar maladies. On one side 
of -the wynd tliere stands a ‘wee pawn,’ 
into which, in the course q£ an hour, yon 
will see fifty persons* men, women, and 
children, entoi* to dispose of their coats, 
petticoats, jackets, frocks, and shoes, which 
yon will observe them stripping off in an 
enti*y near by; and exactly opposite is a 
spirit cellar, with open mouth catching, 
with scarcely an exception, the victims of 
the ‘ wee pawn,’ and wringing from them 
their last farthing. The whole forms a 
pictij^'e of moral and physical wretchedness, 
of poverty and crime, to which the genius 
that gave to the world the terrible print of 
Gin Lane could alone do* justice. 

Having satisfied yourself with the ex- 
ternal aspect of matters, you resolve to 
explore the interior. Enter this passage 
on the left, and knock at the first door you 
come to, on the ground floor. It is cau- 
tiously opened, for the appearance there of 
a respectably -dressed person, except on an 
eiTand of law, is not of everyday occur- 
rence. Having satisfied the inmates that 
you have no connexion with the police, you 
are allowed to enter the house. It consists of 
one a7)ai*tment, nine feet by fourteen, and 
is inhabited by an old Irishman, who main- 
tains himself and his wife by retailing cools, 
which he carries through the -city in his 
donkey cart. ^Phe floor of the apartment 
is of wet mud. In one corner stands the 
‘bread-winner,’ the* donkey. In another, 
the only bed which the house coiitains, 
consistiz^g of a few planks, covered with a 
little straw, and two or three pieces of 
dirty sacking ; a couple of eld chairs, and 
a rickety table, propped up at one comer 
by a pile of stones, constitute the whole of 
the other furniture. On the whole, mat- 
ters are not so bad here as you anticipated. 
There is discomfort an<f sluttishness, but 
neither al>ject poverty nor vice.. Next 
door there are both. Here you ’efR find a 
widow, also a native of Ireland, with her 
two children, who, she tells you, work in 
a miU. She herself, earns tivopence a-day . 

SOee^JUr EVILS— THEIR NATURE 
. AND EXTENT. 

There is probably no country on the 
face of the earth where the extremes of 
abject iK>verty and enormous wealth are to 
be seen in such startling contrast as at the 
present moment in Great Britain. Let 
any person take his stand for a few minutes 
in one of the main streets of any of our 
larger cities, and mark the evidences 
which present themselves of vast wealth, 
refinement, and comfort, and of the high 
state of. perfection to which the arts and 
sciences, manufactures and commerce, of 
our country have attained. Huge waggons 
are lumbering along, laden with the i>ro- 
ductions of every country and of every 
clime. Shop windows display, in tempting 
profiision, articles of all kinds calculated to 
minister, in almost every conceivable way, 
to convenience, or comfort, or luxury. 
Splendid carriages in great numbers whirl 
past. Crowds of richly dressed, or com- 
fortably attired per’sons throng the pat^c- 
ment, — the whole presenting a picture of 
industry, wealth, and Ihxiiry, such as the 
worlti has rarely, if ever, before witnessed. 

Now step aside only a few yards from 
this scene, and enter any one of the nume- 
i*ous closes or wynds which run off directly 
from the broad and busy street. You feel 
as if you liad suddenly dropped into a new 
world. Separated by a narrow passage 
ore two rows of tall houses, which seem to 
l>e as populous as a rabbit warren. Odours 
the most offensive assail your nostrils. 
Strange-looking men and women, with 
haggard faces and all the marks of squalid 
poverty and crime, are lounging at the 
doors. Scores of ragged dirty children 
are flying out and in at the entrance of the 
wynd; near the top are three or. four 
young lads squatted on the body of an old 
earl? and with a pack of very dark and dirty 
cards, gambling eagerly for stakes com- 
posed of small pieces of tobacco twist and 
* See North British Mail of Septem1>er 4. 
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by gathering rags. Tiie apartment is about 
£dx fd^t iside and ten long. The door is of 
di^jp clay, ^ There is no glass in the win- 
xiow, on which a shutter is kept to exclude 
the cold, and of course also light and air. 
The house contains neither table, nor 
‘ chair, nor stool; not a single article of 
furniture, except Bome broken crockery, 
a whisky bottle, and a glass minus the. 
foot, and a wooden bedstead, on which 
is spread a little loose ' straw~not a ves- 
tige of blankets or covering of any kind. 
The rent is 13 Jd. i)er week, or nearly £3 
a-year. 

Ijcaving this wretched hovel, you ascend 
the dirty and worn-out stair. Around the 
landing-place are eight or nine doors, lead- 
ing to Jis many distinct dwellings. You 
select one at random, and find yourself 
most unexpectedly in a neat tidy apart- 
ment, the furmture old and scanty, but 
scrupulously email. « The sole inmate is a 
needlewoman, a middle-aged female, pale 
and sickly, but most respectable in lier 
appearance, and courteous in her manner. 
Ilcr story is soon told. Since the death 
of her aged parents, who, in their declining 
years, were dj’ivcn from their native place 
by want of en\f)loyiiTciit, she has not a rela- 
tive in the world, an<i lujre, in the midst of 
this populous, wealthy, wicked city^ sho 
lives a life of more absolute solitude Thau 
if secluded in the wildest Highland glen, 
and by dint of incessant industry and self- 
denial, contrives just to keep the wolf from 
the door. In the window stands a green 
box filled with earth, in which inigniouetto 
' and a few sickly-lookiug flowers are 
planted. Wlio can tell what visions of 
home and its simjde pleasures — of the 
•happy years of childhood aiid youth — of a 
mother's tenderness and a father’s love, 
the sight of these flowers brings betbrethc 
mind of this poor lone woman? Well said 
an American poet^— 

‘ Not alone in meadows and grodh alleys, 

On tlie mountain top, and hy the brink 
Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys. 

Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink : 

But in all places, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their mid soul-like wings. 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things.* 

In the' next house is a porter, in regular 
employment sit. twelve shillings a-wmek, two 
of which ho pays for a confined and un- 
wliolosomo h^iartment, in which himself 
and six other people — ^foiir children and 
three adults— sleep. The children aro 
shoeless, extremely filthy, and badly clad— • 

' "the wife ill in bed of a scrofulous knee. 
Two of his children* were still-born, and 
thiree others have died in infiincy. “Next 
to him is a policeman, a steady sober man, 
who '"has had all his children ill at one 


time, and has lost two. In another house, 

I on the same flat, lives a shoemaker, a good 
workman, and well employed. He has 
two apartments decently furnished, ‘ the 
rent ol which amounts to exactly one-third 
of his weekly earnings. He has had seven 
children, of whom he has lost five. Feeling 
oppressed and sickened by the foul atmo- 
sphere, you suggest the propriety of vehti- 
lating the room by opening the window, 
an<l are told, ‘ We are afraid of any open- 
ing in the window on account of the bad 
smells wliich come up from the close ; and 
the stench is nothing now to what it is at 
night.’ • You cannot forbear expressing 
your surprise that a steady, industrious 
tradesjnan should remain a single week in 
such a pestiferous hovel, and are informed ^ / 
that he has searched in vain thmjigk the " 
length and breadth of this large city for a 
wholesome habitation at such a rent as he 
can afibrd to pay, and has been driven by 
necessity to take up his abode in a house 
so situate and constructed as not to admit 
of ventilation, in a narrow and confined 
space, without any proper supply of water, 
and surrounded l)y unwholesome cxliala- 
tions. Disease, the natural and necessary 
consequence of such a state of things, has, as 
we have seen, invaded his miserable dwel- 
ling, and carried off the greater part of his 
children, and the poor man himself is far 
gone in a lingering consumption — the 
chronic plague, as it has been justly termed, 
of grown u)> men and women — the disease 
of England’s shops, and workshops, and 
factories — the disease' produced by the 
slow poison of foul air — the disease of 
ilie clerk, the compositor, the tailor, the 
draper’s assistant, and the poor needle- 
w'oman. 

The inhabitants of tlie rest of the houses 
in4hc second and third flats fire just the 
porter, and the policeman, and the shoe- 
maker over again. But the attics are in- 
habited! by persons of a considerably lower 
grade. In one garret about ton feet by 
fourteen, not six feet below the short cross- 
jointing, four or five shoemakers are at 
work; and you learn, on inquiry, that the 
husband and wife, each about fifty years of 
grown up son, about twenty, in a 
consumption, a daughter about seventeen, 
and a cnild, all sleep in tlie same bed,- in 
the room w'hcre these men are at work 
during the day, and where they frequently 
work late at' night with candles. 

You have now seen a specimen of the 
dwellings which the boasted civilization of 
the nineteenth century has provided for 
tens of thousands of the industrious poor 
of our populous cities. No doubt the 
higher class of skilled workmen inhlabit 
houses of a better grade, more commodious 
and airy, but also at a much hig^^ rent. 
But on the other hand, it must not be.fbr- 
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gotten, tliat there are^itiany of the"^ dwell- 
ings of the poor even mncn piore insalu- 
brious than those we have examined. In 
the very next lane, which is only from 
three to four feet in breadth, you will find 
in one house a labourer and his family^ 
inhabiting a room six feet by eighteen,' 
divided into two compartments, without 
any proper place for a bed in either, and yet 
paying for this wretched hovel a rent of £4 
a-year. In a second is another labourer, 
renting a house seven feet square, which 
neither the light nor the free air of heaven 
ever reaches. In a third, the rent of which 
is £4, is a widow with five children, from 
twelve to two years of age. All tfiese, be 
it observed, belong to the comparatively 
^dustrious and well-doing class. We have 
said ^otiifng at present of the lodging- 
houses for the homeless poor, or of those 
horrible dens of misery and crime in which 
the ^dangerous classes,’ the Bedouins of 
our towns, herd together like the beasts 
that perish. In one ‘ land ’ in this densely 
populated lane, one entry and stair admit 
to upwards of forty dwellings. The aver- 
age number of inmates in each dwelling 
divrinrj ilie night amounts to at least eight 
persons, giving a grand total, on this one 
stair, of iiCiO persons. The rent of this 
i building, in which a humane man would 
I hesitate to lodge his cattle, amounts to 
: £1*20 a-year. 

It may seem almost incredible, but it is 
strictly true, tliat in another place, it was 
found on investigation that there were 
eighty-four instances in which four per- 
sons slept in a bed, thirty -five in which 
moi*e than five so slept, three in which 
; seven, and one in which eight slept in the 
' same bed. Well might Mr Chadwick say, 

I that he had seen in the wynds of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh infinitely worse scenes than 
those horrible dens described by Howard 
as existing in the prisons of his day; and 
Mr Hawes, that ‘having visited wiifithat 
excellent man, Dr Alison, some of the 
worst quarters of the city of Edinburgh, 
he could bear personal testimony to the 
fact, that in the wynds, narrow streets, 
and courts of that city, are dwellings, if 
they deserve the name, rather fit for 
brutes than human beings. Anything so 
degradixig) so humiliating as the sights he 
saw on that occasion, no language could 
describe. Darkness, filth, disease, an at- 
mosphere scarcely endurable, numbers 
huddled together in a space that even for 
brutes would be thought too small, charac- 
terised the numberless abodes of misery 
he had visited with Dr Alison/ 

0#o of the most obvious inferences 
which must be drawn from a survey of the 
conditioii of the operative^ in our large 
towns is, that the sickness and mortality 
among them must be frightfully great, and 


steadily increasing, In a house-to-bouse 
visitation made by an eminent medical 
man, it was found that, in the first Ifio 
families of the labouring poor visited by^ 

I him, there was no less than 212 of the 
members suffering under disease jpianifest 
in various stages ; they had already had 
no less than 251 deaths and a correspond- 
ing amount of sickness. In Liverpool, the 
average age at death from 1784 to 1810, 
among the gentry, was 43 years, and 
among the operatives, 18| years. In 
184 1-2, while among the fontner the average 
duration remained stationaix among the 
latter it had diminished to 16 years. At 
the beginning of the present centui^jr t^e 
deaths in Manchester were one in fifty-, 
eight; the mortality there now is about 
one in twenty-eight. In Glasgow, which 
enjoys the bad pre-eminence of the highest 
mortality in Europe, t\^e deaths last year 
WEiiE ONii TN EIGHTEEN, while eveu in 
Loudon itself the mortality was only one in 
thirty-nine, and in thirty-seven towns of 
considerable extent it was as low as one in 
fifty. The avei’age age at death of all the 
inhabitants of England and Wales is 28 
years. It is 27 years in the metropolis, 
20 ill Manchester, and only 17 in Liver- 
pool. 

Again, it has been proved that there is 
at least as wide a difference between the 
mortality of the gentry and the labouring 
class, as there is between the mortality of 
the* districts in which they live. Thus, to-' 
take a single district of the metropolis — 
while the gentry live 4G years, the working 
class live only 20 — that is to say, they lose 
one with another just 26 years of their 
lives. The evidence of Dr Lyon Playfair 
concerning Manchester is to the same 
efiect. He tells us that the total loss of life 
to each member of the community in 
Manchester is 18 years and 9 months, and 
in Salford 21 years, and every adult in 
Manchester is deprived of eleven years and 
one month of the natural course of his 
life, and tJierefoi*e, from premature old age, 
of more than that period of working ability. 
The loss of life in this single town, from 
fevers and other contagious disorders, 
which might be averted by the adoption of 
a few simple sanatory measures, will, ac- 
cording to Dr Grey, fall little short of 
2000 a-year. In Liverpool the annual 
waste of human life will consiaerably exceed 
3000. The same mode of calculation will 
give for the metropolis an anfiual sacrifice | 
of 10,(J00 lives, and for England and Wales 
no less than 35,000. And if we assume 
that Scotland and Ireland sustain only a 
proportionate waste of life, the sacrifice of 
human life in the United Kingdom, from 
diseases which might be prevented by pro- 
per sanatoiy reguCitions, will exceed sixty 
thousand, a-year. 
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‘ BtKt tkls Jb not all. It is not every at- 
tack of disease vhieh proves fatal. Hence^ 
in addition to those unnecessary deaths, 
^tkere must needs bo a large number of 
eases of unnecessary sickness. 3> Lyon 
Playfair^states that for every uniw^essary 
death there are twenty-eight cases of equally 
unnecessa^ sickness which do not tenni- 
nate fatally. Assuming this estimate to 
be correct, the cas(?s ol prevciitihlo sick- 
ness occurring every year in the United 
Kingdom will amount to tlie enonnous 
number of one million, six hiiiKlred and 
eighty thousand. A ver^r large proportion 
of the subjects of this ri-ightful sickness 
and mortality are persons in the prime of 
life, between the ages of twenty and forty, 
the period when life is of the greatest value 
to the individual and to society, when the 
poor have the largest number of children 
dependent on*^thoi.T* .labour for support,, 
when sickness plunges entire families into 
temporary, and death into pennauent, des- 
titution. The returns obtained during the 
Poor Law Commission shew that there 
are in this way produced and pauperized 
yearly, in England and Wales alone, uj>- 
wards of fbi*ty-scvcn tliousaiid widows, and 
more tlian one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand orphans ; and from calcrulations based 
on the Itegistmtion returns it apfears, 
that the Joss in money on the year's 
deaths is, in round numbers, — Prom the 
loss of the productive power of tlie labour- 
er, thirteen millions — from sickness* a 
million arid a-half* — and from funerals, 
nearly throe hundred tliousaud pounds ; 
making a total loss to the country every 
year of nearly fifteen millions of 
MONEY, by far the greater part of wljicb 
might and would be saved under proper 
sanatory regulation s . 

We have said nothing as yet of the moral 
evils which either spring from, or are in- 
separably connected with, this physical 
wretchedness. But it is manifestly im- 
possible that persons sunk in sucK abject 
degradation* and misery can possess ele- 
vated moral feelings, and < pure domestic 
afiections, or be actuated by sound religious 
principles, spending tficir lives as tliey are 
compelled to do, from the moment of 
birth to that of death, in a poisoned at- 
mosphere, in which the deterioratioii of 
the body and ^the corruption of the minxl 
have alike become inevitable. How to 
provide a remedy for these tjvils, disgrace- 
ful to us cq\ially as a civilized and as a 
Christian nation, and to raise the mass of 
tlie working classes incur large towms from 
their deep degradation, has, therefore, not 
only become of vast importance in a phy- 
sical point of view, but is in reality the 
great moral and religious question of the 
' day. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

REV, MATTHEW HENBY. 

FflOM HIS BfRTH TO HIS SBTTLEA12NT IN CHKSTKR. 

The natal year of this eminent and 
useful man (1GC2) threw a dark shadow 
over broad England. Charles the Second 
was on the throne; and Prelatic intrigues, 
wdiich had long been at work to silence 
the l^uritans, by the enactment of the 
most stringent and persecuting laws, now^ 
triumphed. The Act of Uniformity, w hich 
require<^ that every clergyman should re- 
ceive Episcopal ordination, although he 
had been previously ordained — that he 
should declare his assent to everything^' 
contained in the Book of CommTWi 1^’ayer 
— ^take the oatli of canonical obedience and 
abjure the Solemn League and Covenant — 
received the pei*iidious assent of the king : 
and in the month of August, two thousand 
ministers of Christ, embracing a multitude . 
of learned, orthodox, and godly men, dis- 
tingnislied by the ability and acceptance 
witli wliiob tJiey handled the truths of the 
gc.>spc], were ejected from their livings, 
separated from their Hocks, and obliged to 
seek ill retirement and silence a shelter 
from intolerance. This act was the pre- 
cursor of measures slill more atrocious. 
The ‘ Conventicle Act,’ which made it a 
crime for more than five persons to assemble 
for divine w'^orsbip in any other form than 
according to the liturgy and practice of the. 
Church of J^higland, w as passed : and after- 
wards the ‘ Five-mile Act,’ by which non- 
conforming ministers were prohilnted, 
under the severest penalties, from coming 
within five miles of any ])laco where they 
harl exercised their ministry. 

The birth-piiice of the Commentator 
was l3]*oa.<l Oak — the patrimonial inheri- 
tance of liis mother — situated near Whit- 
chiircSi, in the county of Salop. Ilis father, 
Philip Henry, having been ejected on 
; Bartholomew’s day from his charge at 
Worthcnbmy (a small parish of Flint- 
shire, where he had ministered for some 
years to a small congregation which appre- 
ciated his i»icty, talents, and devotedness j, 
retired wnth his wife to this rural residence, 
wdiich furnisjied to them a better home 
than was found by the, families of most 
ejected ministers. They had Just setUed 
in their new abode,- when the birth pf 
Matthew, who was their second son, took 
place. At the age of three years he could 
read in the Bible with distinctness ; and ; 
he early manifested a strong passion for j 
books. His first instructor was a;; Mr i 
Turner, a young gei^erpan who at that 
period lived at Broad U^, preparatory to 
his going to the University,, and who 
afterwards became viqar of Walburton in 
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Sussex, and the author of a 'book entitled 
* Remaj^able Pi^vidences.’ The applica- 
tion of the pupil corresponded with his 
privileges ; and ' it is recorded that liis 
mother, fearing that his excessive confine- 
ment and diligence might prPve injurious 
to his health, was freqi&ntly obliged to call 
him out of his closet and* send him to the 
fields. In the character of the father we 
see the instrumentality by which that of 
the son was influenced and moulded. 
Listening from his childhood till he was 
, an upgrowii lad to those quaint bul pithy 
and uiictional expositions of Scripture by 
which Philip Henry made the qjrdinance" 
of family worship an intellectual as well as 
: a devotional feast to the members of his 
^ou^hold, — an attentive lieai’er also of the 
sermoniPVhich his father from time to 
time preached to the audiences that will- 
ingly came together to hear* the outed 
minister, ^ — and a witness from day to day 
of the devotional habits, the blameless life, 
and the unruffled mental serenity ot his 
holy sire, he came to the settled conviction 
which grew with his growth, that of all 
things the most amiable find august is true 
religion, and that of all lives the most 
blessed is a close walk with God. .A 
manuscript is extant, bearing date 1G7'> 
(when he was thirteen years of age), in which 
lie details at some leiigtli the progress of 
religion in his. soul, together with tin* 
evidences upon which he founded a belief 
of its genuineness. He praises God for 
Jesus Christ — his incarnation, life, deatli, 
resurrection, ascension and intercession : 
for grace, pardon, ]>eace : for the word, l‘or 
prayer, for good instructions, for good 
received at any time under the word : for 
any succour and lielj> from God under 
temptation : for brokenness of lieart : for 
any enlightening. He then adds ; ‘ Lord 
Jesus, I bless thee for good parents, for 
good education, that I was taken betimes 
into covenant in baptism; and, Lor(^ I give 
thee thanks that I am thine, and will be 
thine. I think it was three years ago " 
(wheri he must have been about teil years 
of age) ^that 1 began to be convinced^ 
hearing a sermon by my father on Psalm 
li. 17: The sacrifices of God arc a broken 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt^ not despise.” I think it 
was that which melted me: afterwards I 
began to inquire after Christ.’ He was 
often so much moved by his father’s minis- 
try, as to hasten, when the exercise was 
over, to his closet, weeping and making 
supplication that the things which he had 
heard might not escape : and sometimes 
histfears lest good impressions should be 
efiaped rose so high as to render it difficult 
to prevail upon him to appear at the 
'dinner table. On one occasion especially, 
after a sermon by his father on the nature 


and growth of grace as compared to a 
mustard seed,! he communicated to his 
father, in a walk with him, his anxieties 
about liis spiritual safety : and he afterwards 
told one of his sisters tfuit he hoped be had 
received tjie gi'ace of God : that though at 
present the seed was very small, he hoped 
it would grow and become a fijiitful tree. 
It shows with what reverential saorediiess 
the Sabbath was regarded in the house of 
Philip Henry, as among the Purttans in 
general, that, by his wish, Matthew and 
his sisters were wont to hold a praycr- 
ineeting for an hour on the Saturday, at 
which the thoughtful boy presided. If his 
sisters seemed unduly to -curtaiL their 
prayers on these occasions, ho would gently 
expostulate with them, and tell tliem that 
it was impossible tor them in so short a 
time to include ail the cases and persons 
whom they had to reeo^mnftid to God : and 
these lioly women acknowledged in riper 
years liow mucli they were influenced by 
liis example and remarks at these Saturday 
meetings, lii liis early youth, too, he coyet- 
cd the society of warmhearted Cliristians : 
met wdtli them in their assemblies for con- 
ferciica? and prayer ; praj’^ed with them, an<l 
repcate<l sermons which he had heard 
pri^aclied, and occasionally explained the 
cha^.crs lead, much to tne profit of his 
auditors. On a fear being exju’essed by 
some one to the father of y^miig Henry, 
lest he sliould be too forward in so doing, 
and fall a victim to pride, tlie reply was — 

^ Let him go on: he fears God, and designs 
well : and 1 hope God will keep him and 
bless hiin.^ 

The i>iety, learning,^ and reputation of 
Philip ITeiiry attracted to*his house many 
of the most renowned Nonconformist mini- 
sters of that period ; and it can easily be 
suj)})ORed that the society and conversation 
of such men would produce a deep impres- 
sion on the susceptible mind of the son, 
and, together with his home training, 
wouhi confirm the wish which he is under- 
stood towhave cherished from childhood to 
devote himself to the iiiini stry . His father, 
who, besides being an admired preacher, 
had amassed treasin’es of polite and useful 
learning, and was i*cmarkably skilful and 
felicitous in his method of communicating 
instruction, was an invaluable tutor ; and 
till he reached his eighteenth year, young 
Henry studied at home beneath his fatheif s 
eye. At that period he was placed in the 
Academy of the Ilev. Mr lloolittlo at 
Hackney, which, however, was soon after- 
wards scattered by the persecuting restric- 
tions of the time, when tne student returned 
to Broad Oak. We find a youthful asso- 
ciate of his at Hackney (Mr Bury) bearing 
the following testimony to his amiable 
dispositions after their earthly intercourse 
had terminated: — ‘ I was never better' 
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pleftBed when I was at Mr Doolittle's, than 
whenin j^nng; Mr Henry’s company : he 
such a saypar of reli^on always upon his 
spirit, was of suck a cheerful temper, so 
^diffusive of all knowledge, so ready In the 
, Scriptures, so pertinent in all his petitions, 
in every emergency so full and clear in all 
his performa'nces — (abating that at first he 
had almoft an unimaginable quickness of 
speech, which afterwards he corrected as 
well for his own sake as for the benefit of 
others), that he was to mo a most desirable 
friend: and 1 love heaven the better since 
he went thither.’ 

At this period he bccamo a student at 
Gray’s Inn, and though not wholly ena- 
moured of the science of law, turned his 
attention with soimich energy and diligence 
to this new pursuit, as to awaken some 
fears among his relatives lest he should 
abandon his dfcsigiv towards the ministry. 
His original purpose, however, remained 
unchanged : nor did his new associates and 
occupations exert any injurious influence 
upon him, by lowering the tone of his piety, 
or rendering it less decided. During his 
residence in Gray's Inn, Richard Jiaxter, 
his father’s ancient and beloved friend, was 
imprisoned ^in London, after being tried 
at Guildhall bytlie infamous Jeffreys; and 
wo find the student giving the following 
account of a visit whicli Jie ])ai<l to the 
venerable prisoner, in a letter to Ins lather; 
— ‘ X went into Soutliwark to JNlr Baxlei*. I 
was to wait upon him once before, and then 
he was busy. He is in as good health as 
one can expect : and mcthiiiks looks better 
and speaks heartier than when I saw him 
last. We sat w4,h him about an hour. 
He gave us soifte good counsel to }n*eparc 
for trials, and said the best preparation for 
them was a life of faith and a constant 
course of self-denial. He thought it harder 
constantly to deny temptations to sensual 
lusts and pleasures, than to resist one 
single temptation to deny (flirist for fear 
of suflTering : tlie former requiring such 
constant watchfulness : however, lifter the 
former, the latter will be th® easier.’ This 
was a period of high-handed intolerance 
and persecution. Thotonly places of wor- 
ship reedgnised by law we re the Established j 
Churches. Dissenters were not pci'mitted | 
to meet openly for the worship of God. | 
Young Ilenrj, while in London, could j 
therefore only worship on the Lord’s-day 
in the Churches of the Establishment: 
and those wlfose discourses he most re- 
lished were Dr Stillingfleet of St And- 
rew’s, llolborn, and Dr Tillotson of Law- 
rence-jury. He regretted that he could' 
but seldom attend week-day sermons. 
‘But/ he adds, ‘there are not many desir- 
able. Dr Tillotson’s are the best; but 
o^ers preach often for him : what is most 
discouraging, he speaks so low that it is 


very dil&cultt;o hear him with understand- 
ing.’ His letters to his parents and sisters 
at this period evince an elevation of piety, 
and strength of filial affection, worthy of 
the son of Philip Henry, . 

About the year lfi86, while the religious 
liberties of Non-donfonnists were still 
crushed beneath the iron hoof of tyranny, 
and when he was about 24 years of age, he 
began occasionally to preach in compllauce 
with the importunities of friends. When 
on a visit to Chester at this period he pro- 
duced a deep impressiou of his excellent 
ministerial qualifications by conducting 
public %?orship on several successive even- 
ings, when Dissenters were not permitted 
by law to assemble for this purpose ; and 
on his return to Gray's Inn, he waj fol^ 
lowed by very urgent solicitatiThis from 
the people at Chester to become their pas- 
tor, Tlie cause of dissent in that city had 
siistjiined a severe loss at the pei'iod in 
question, l>y the death of two able mini- 
st<*rs — Mr (>)<)k and Mr Hall; and the 
desire of Mr Henry’s friends was all the 
stronger on this account to secure his 
valuable services in tliat important sphere. 
In counic of time, indications began to 
appear of a wiliingncss, on the part of the 
government, to relax’ the severity of those 
restrictions by which J )issenters had been 
long oj)))r(^sscd in regard to the public 
exercise of worship; and as there was now 
a pr<^>spect of some measure of religious 
freedom l>eiug cnjoyc<l, the student of 
law, in 1087, when about twenty -five ycjars 
of age, bade farewell to Gray’s Inn, jind 
mitered on his ministry at C/hcstcr. It ! 
is wortliy of notice, that he took leave 
of his legal associates in tliat honourable 
society in a discourse from 2 Thess. ii. 1, 
in wliich he recommended the blessed hope 
of the ‘gathering together’ there spoken 
of as the best comfort under sepai'ation. 
Ho did not assume the sacred oflScc without 
cxcinjAary dcliboration, and serious self- 
inquiiy. In a document still preserved, 
intituled ‘Self-Examination before Ordina- 
tion,’ he gives an invaluable exposition of 
his principles and motives, and reveals a 
temper of inindso conscientious, so humble, 
and so enlightened, as to present an admir- 
able model to all who are contemplating 
the ministry and are about to enter on its 
arduous duties. To such, a better moni- 
tor, test, and directory, cannot be recom- 
mended. 

In his views of church government he 
was a Presbyterian. It appears that in 
the prospect of his entering on the mini- 
sterial office it was suggested to him by a 
friend, whether he might not receive B|>is- 
copal ordination, witiiout taking the oaths 
and declarations to which Non-conformists 
had conscientious objections ; and whether 
if this were tbund to be practicable, it was 
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not to be preferred ordination by Pres- 
byters, Having taken tbia question into 
liis anxious consideration, lie came to the 
following cSnclu sion : * Who knows but the 
day may come when God will vindicate 
the. honour of Presbyterian ordination : 
and when such a. submission to Episcopal 
ordination by one in other things otherwise 
minded, and when that wldcli is purer and 
better might be had — ^may be branded with 
the name of cowardice, and called mean if 
not sinful compliance? And if we must 
look forward, supposing the worst sliould 
come to the worst, it is but being silenced 
with good company ; and I am apt to think a 
man might comfortably suttei* for diese two 
truths — though in all probability they will 
^ ucver stand alone to be siillered for : first ^ 
That*Dr4ijaation by Presbytery is, tliougli 
not the only valid, yet the bcbt most 
scripturally regular, uucl tbercfoi'c the 
most eligible ordination ; second, tliat Jesus 
Christ never meant to make any of his 
ministers priests, otherwise than sx>iritual 
priests, as all believers arc.’ 

These were troublous times, when it was 
dangerous for Presbyterian ministers to 
ordain one to the sacred oHice. The ordi- 
nation of JNlatthew Henry was gone about 
consequently with much privacy : and 
the only certificate which he received at 
that period was one to the effect that those 
wlio appended their names f<» it ‘ were well 
assured of his being an ordained niinistor 
of the gospel.’ Among these names arc 
found those of the venerabh* Praiicis 
Tallents, the quaint and lively lu chard 
Stcolc, J^klward Lawrence, Nathaniel 
cent, and James Owen. 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 

THE VOICE OF THE COMETS, 

Among the various wonderful ciqects 
that present themselves in the nocturnal 
heavens, none are more wondeiful than 
the comets. Their hazy luminous heads, 
their comas or tails — some of which extend 
more than the entire distance from our 
world to the sun — ^tlieir erratic courses, their 
sudden appearance, their long periods of 
concealment, their diversity of asj^ect, and 
the obscurity which rests on their nature 
and uses — all conspire to make them in- 
teresting objects. 

Advancing science has dissipated much 
of the superstitious alarm with which the 
comets once were contemplated by man- 
kind; Still, it is not altogether without 
uneadness that even the well informed 
view^the approach of these mysterious 
visitants of our sky. Probably, further 
investigation into their nature may be the 
means of quite removing that uneasiness. 


Meantime, though we know their nature, 
qualities, uses^ and destination but imper- 
fectly, tlierb various important physi- 
cal truths which the comets teach. Let 
us listen for a few moments to these re- 
markable ixxstructors. 

I. TIi^ comets teach us. that the extent of 
the circumsolar space is amazhigl^. great. 

By the circumsolar space we’^ean that 
which intervenes between the sun and the 
nearest of the self-luminous stars, which 
appear to be suns placed far apart in the 
innumerable realms of space. The nearest 
of tliose splendid orbs is x>laced at an in- 
conceivable distance from our own star, 
the sun. 

There is a group of comets which require 
many thousand years to complete their 
revolutions round the sun. Argelander 
computes the periodic time of the comet 
w’hich x>rcsciitcd itself vi#w, and attract- 
<id general public notice in 1811, at 3065 
years. Enke assigns to .the awfully grand 
comet of 1680, a pcrir>d exceeding 8B(M> 
years. These comets recede to eiionnous 
tlistanccs from the sun ; the former to 
33,600, and tlie latter to 70,400 millions of 
miles. Among the countless host of comets, 
of wdiich the ox’bits never have been calcu- 
lated, there yirobably are many whose orbits 
far exceed in length even that of the great 
comet of 1680. Yet the oometary orbits 
do not appe^ar to be sensibly disturbed by 
the attraction of the nearest of the fixed 
stars. Nor should they, if, as has been 
concluded from other considerations, the 
nearest fixed star is at least 250 times more 
distant from our sun than the comet of 
1680 is, wlien in its ajihelioii — its remotest* 
]>osition. How amazing, then, is the extent 
of the circumsolar siiace ! Imagination is 
completely baffled when attempting to 
explore this stuxieiidous extent — ^this vast 
ethereal depth. 

II, The comets teach us that the cirenm- 
solar space is immensely rare. 

Were it otherwise, the motions of the 
planets would bo seriously impeded by it, 
and those of comets would soon pe 
totally stopped. 

Many comets arc^exceedingly tenuous. 
Through the heads of some of tliem, stars 
of the tenth magnitude have been seen. 
This could not have happened if the comet- 
ary substance had not been amazingly 
rare, Eyen a small filmjf cloud, inter- 
cepts the light of such a star. Now, the 
heads or nuclei of comets ate generally 
of very considerable magnitude. The comet 
of 1823 had a nucleus esy mated at above 
one hundred^ thousand miles. But even 
were the nucleus a thousand times less in 
diameter than this — ^which would answer 
to a thousand million times less in volume 
— still its mass would be a hundited miles 
in diameter. A star discerned through its 
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centre would have to be seen by light tra- 
versing cloo^ matter a hundred miles in 
thiekdess. Unless such matter were hun- 
dreds of times rarer ,th;in our thinnest 
Olouds^ a star of only the tenth magnitude 
coi^ld not be discerned by means of light 
|>ermeatiug so great an extent of that 
eloud-likp substance. The cometary matter 
must therefore bo exceedingly thin and 
rare. around the sun, there were a 
medium possessing a sensible density — 
then, owing to the powerful attraction of 
the sunTor all matter situated near it, that 
medium must be grcjatly more dense near 
the surface of the. sun than it elsewhere 
is. Its resisting power would according- 
ly be far greater near the sun than at 
much remoter positions. The comet of 
1043 came so near the sun as to bo apart 
from him only about a seventh xiart of the 
earth's distance from the moon. At that 
distance, the circumsolar medium, unless 
exti’emoly tenuous, must have luid great 
resisting power. And the buce requisite 
to urge through it — at the rate of sixty 
thousand miles per second — ^thc vast volume 
of the nucleus, one hundred tliousand miles 
in diameter, must have been immense. 
Hence the retardation of the comet should 
have been very marked and consider- 
able. But this was not the case.jj On 
the contrary, it swept past the sun with a 
velocity not sensibly diiiiiiiislied, and sped 
away its untiring course into the depths of 
undiscovered space — possibly never to re- 
turn. 

How rare, then, must be the medium 
through which this comet moved. Its 
^rarity must be literally immense. When 
wo sidd the consideration that this thin 
nebulous nucleus had attached to it a tail, 
in some parts three million miles broad, 
and at one time one hundred and seventy 
million miles long— which yet swept with 
that almost incredible speed througlx the 
circumsolar space, unarrested, nay, witliout 
being Tisibly retarded — we are led to con- , 
elude that that space must be very nearly i 
devoid of resisting matter. Thus, the ' 
comets distinctly apprize us, that the cir- 
cumsolar space apprq|iches amazingly near 
in condition to space absolutely void. But, 
on the otlier hand, 

I III' TAc! comets teach us that the circum- 

I solar space is not totally devoid of po^idcrahle 

' matter, ^ 

; A body revolving round the sun through 
space absolntely void would always pre- 
serve its mean distance from that luminary 
undiminished. JThis is the ne’cessary re- 
sult of thO balaiieo existing between the 
gravitating and the centrifugal forces. The 
^rmer is opposed by the latter, and the 
latter by the former. The one may prevail 
for a time; but, anon, the other first eqimls, 
and then exceeds it in efficiency, h^ack 


alternately gains the ascendant. All the 
while the mean distance of the revolving 
from the central body iremains unaltered. 

. The alternate prevalence of 6ach of the 
antagonist forces does not interfere with 
the value of this mean distance. Even the 
perturbations of the orbit occasioned by 
extraneous influences, "whether cometary 
or planetary,, do not permanently aftcct it. 
And thus the solar system, with all its 
planets, satellites and comets, would remain 
for ever exempted frmnpermanentderange- 
ment, provided the circumsolar spaces were 
perfectly devoid of resisting matter. Each 
planet, and each comet that moves in an 
elliptic ^rbit round the sun, would preserve 
— permanently unchanged — its mean or 
average distance from the sun. This would . 
happen if the planetary spaces iigjro »bsc^ 
lately devoid of resisting matterTbut only 
in that case ; for a very slight resisting 
force acting continually, would soon appre- 
ciably lessen the spce<l of such light, vapour- 
like bodies as most of the comets appear 
to be. 

Tiie effects of such a resisting force 
woiilil certainly become evident and mea- 
surable after tlic lapse of reiterated revo- 
lutions. The lighter the comet, the sooner 
wouhl the cfl’ects of resistance to its motion 
become appreciable ; and the more frequent 
its revolutions, the loss would be the num- 
ber of years requisite for discovering the 
fact of its retardation. This fact would be 
discovered by the approach of the comet 
to the sun — the mean distance being dimi- 
nished. That mean distance is the distance 
of the comet from the sun at a given point 
in its orbit. It is a measurable distance. 
The retardation would also be ascertained, 
ainl that with greater ease, by observing _ 
correctly the alteration i.ii the periodic 
time — tlie time the comet takes to perforin 
one revolution. The less the mean solar 
distance of a comet is, the less also is its 
peri(Jt?. of revolution. The grS.vitation to 
the sun becomes more energetic, and its 
motion in consequence is quickened. Hence 
the diminished period of the comet. 

Now, the comet discov«^red by Enkc* 
has a comparatively small mean distance 
and a short period. It always remains 
witliin our planetary system ; and at its 
greatest distance from the sun, it is nearer 
him than Jupiter is. Being a light body, 
and comparatively small, it is veiy rarely j 
discernible by the naked eye. Its period 
of revolution is about thi’ce years and three- 
tenths. It is just such a comet as is best 
fitted to afford evidence regarding a resist- 
ing medium. If there were no resisting 
medium diffused through the interplanetary 
spaces, this comet^s j^eriod should rSinain 
permanently unchanged — ^liable only, to 
certain recurring aberrations. Such aber- 
rations would, in that case, run their cycle. 
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disappear, appear, and disappear again — - 
leaving the mean distance and periodic 
time vrhat thw previously were. This 
tliey do not. The comet’s period is regu- 
larly decreasing. In 52 years the diminu- 
tion amounts to above 43 hours. Each 
year it amounts to nearly 60 minutes — 
variation which the accuracy pt* modem 
astronomical instruments renders it very 
easy to detect and estimate. 

From thisv remarkable result it has been 
concluded, that, around the sun and through 
the planetary regions there is diffused an 
etherial medium — a fluid extremely rare 
and light — a medium consisting of ponder- 
able matter, surpassingly tenubus, yet 
capable of resisting, to a small extent, the 
motion of the bodies which comi)ose our 
planetary and cometary system. Thus 
the comets teach us that the circumsolar 
.B]>aco is not entirely devoid of resisting 
matter. This fact leads us to some very 
interesting and striking conclusions, which 
we shall state by aiid by. 

_ IV. Tihe comets teach xis that the gravitate 
big force has a stupendous range. 

Vast, inconceivably long, as are the paths 
of ccrtJiin comets — during the entire extent 
the gravitating force ceases not to affect* 
them. Where they are remotest, it still 
inlhiences them, bending their course in 
conformity with its own unchanging law. 
Never for a moment docs tliis invisible 
guide quit the erratic, yapourous orb. 
Kveiy particle of the subtile, cloud-like 
substance is checked, and chained, and 
guided in its flight. To this force Gotl 
appears to have assigned a sort of ubiquity. 
Go where we will, we find it there. Go 
where we will, we still are under its 
management. To the furthest verge c»f 
the pliinetary spaces, where’ Neptune lei- 
surely wheels along through his stupendous 
orbit, gravity extends its sway. There its 
operation retains all its regularity. It is 
perfectly constant — perfectly calcjilablo 
even there. Hence it happened, that, before 
this planet was seen, its existence was 
believed, and its place in the heavens 
announced. Mere tlic calculator outstrip- 
ped the observer in the career of discovery. 
Why was this ? Because throughout our 
4Bolar system, even to its furthest regions, 
gravity prevails — everywhere exhibiting 
the same perfect constancy, the same regu- 
larity of action. Every material atom 
obeys this force — obeys it everywhere. 

Beyond the vast fields of space thi'ough 
which the planets wend their way — far, far 
beyond those fields — the S’^ay of the gravi- 
tating foiHre extends. It bends from the 
straight-lined tract, arrests, and then drags 
backwards to the sun the awiiil comet 
which in 1680 amazed and alarmed the 
European nations. Escaped from the pre- 
sence of the central orb to the amazing sind 

inconceivable distance of more than 67,000 
million of miles, it escapes not from the 
hold of this tfiMT reaching influent. Tlie 
line which binds the comet to the sun is 
vastly stretched, but it is not broken. It 
hai not' lost hold of the fugitive. That 
fugitivd, thdOgh so amazingly distant, will, 
at the llppointed time, be led in triumph 
back. 

From other principles and facts wo 
obtain a warrant to assign to gravity a 
vastly wider range than even the extent of 
the cometary orbits ; but to these conside- 
rations we cannot now advert. As already 
hinted vre may add, that 

V. The comets tench us that thegravitat- 
ing force operates according to laws perfectly 
exact, which arc undtmatingly observe 
throughout our system. 

We shall simply state that, setting asiife 
miraculous cases — which do#iot now fall un- 
der cognizance — ^no insfance has over been 
discovered in which the laws of gravitation 
have not been observed with portect accu- 
racy. This law of procedure Q od observes 
with a perseverance — and through an 
extent of space — and jn a diversity of cir- 
cumstances, which mock all human efforts 
to conceive. The contemplation of this 
miglity force — wielded with such marvel- 
Jous wisdom and constancy by the Most 
High^— operating through regions so exten- 
sive, and during periods so stupendously 
long, in a manner so unvarying — should 
call forth adoring w'ondcr, and fill the mind 
with devout solemnity. We observe, fur- 
ther, that 

Yl. The cornels teach us that the solar 
system certainly had g beginning, 

Tlic retarding power of the circumsolar 
fluid is capable of at length occasioning 
the approach of all the planets to the sun. 
An extent of duration inconceivably long 
maybe requisite to prcKluce this catastrophe. 
Yet, compared with the anterior eternity, 
that duration is but as a momlsnt. It is, 
contrasted with an eternity, only an iticom- 
mcnsurable instant. We do not say it is 
a small fl*action of eternity. Eternity is 
infinite duration. The time requisite to 
precipitate, in ever contracting orbits, into 
tlie sun — comet after comet — planet after 
planet — till none be left, is vast beyond all 
human comprehension. Still, it can be no 
more than a finite time. Our' numerical 
notation would enable us to*rcpresent it. 
But eternity baffles all the powers of nume- 
rical notation. The comet, and the ether 
which its contracting orbit indicates to us, 
fairly prove that the time^'when the solar 
system was formed has been sepai^tedfrom 
the present hour by a duration that, how- 
ever long, must have been only finite. In 
other words, our solar system must have 
had a b^innutg. ^ 

VIT. The comets teach us thaii unless mira* 
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* the pree^ tm^iion of 

ike MSr epi^em come to an mi, 

rti&iydix^ drcnmsolar force must if 
jaueoinat^nriact^a by abuormal agency, ulti- 
mately teimiaiite alKmotion both in the 
Cfiipem and the planets, and t^^Iomerate 
t3he entire mass of the sofar system around 

I lti^ oentte. That catastrophe, lio'wfever, is 
exceedingly remote. My n ads of ages must 
e\apse heiore it can occur, unless the 
period should he shortened by the special 
hat of the dJmighty Governor. 

VIII. The comets teach us that there are 
subjects of which man knows hut very little. 

iVhat know we regarding tlie uses of the 
hundreds of comets which have made their 
transit through our solar system? Uses 
they probably ha\^ — important uses. But 
i!>f , these we have little, if any, knowledge. 
Certain it is, that they are under the 
guidance of thedGr^ious, Holy One. Even 
now they tell man&nd of His wisdom and 
His power : the day is coming when they 
will also tell of His love — ^tliat love whoso 
goings forth are plainly discernible in all 
His works. 


THE CABINET. 


POPEBY — THE INQUISITION. 

In tlie history of the world nothing is 
more wonderful than the change of Chris- 
tianity into Popery. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar to the mild religion of heaven, 
than the intolerant and absurd superstition 
which has assumed the name and place of 
Christianity in countries where true religion 
once flourished. 

No doubt, the doctrines of Christianity 
are retained by the Romish Church, as the 
Bible itself is retained, but both are con- 
sidered too spiritual and elevated for daily 
and general use, and the saints take the 
place of the Saviour, and vain legends 
usuirp the authority of the Scriptures, and 
idolati^us and absurd sacrifices conceal « 
from the view the one great sacrifice, • 
which has abolished sin and death to all ' 
believers. Of all the artifices of the father 
of lies for the desti^iction of the human 
race, Popery is the most dangerous and 
successful, which effectually destroys the 
essence of Christianity, while it preserves' 
the name, and deludes its votaries with a 
pretence of trusting in the Saviour, while 
it is causing them to bow down to idols 
which can neither profit nor save. 

Popery is Paganism under/ a thin dis- 
guise of Christi^iUity, and, accordingly, in 
all th]n|^ it is but a gross and material 
oountermit of true and spiritual religion. 
The Qhurch of Christ is ever one and the 
Popery aims at the same identity 
. audyuniversanty ; but, instead of the true 
which is a spiritual body with 


Christ for its head, Popeiy is but a putre- 
fying and noisome carcass — a collection of 
itnreig^eratie, men, the doers of every evil 
wrk, witj^ those who love and those who 
make a lie, With the Pope, not the Saviour, 
for their head. Whosoever believes in the 
Saviour is infallible in the best sense ; all 
things arufe, working together for good to 
fiim ; he shall be by the Spirit, in due 
time, into all useful tmth, and delivered 
^om every hurtful error. Popery has its 
infallibility, but this infallibility consists 
j in being infallibly wrong ; even when con- 
1 vinced of its errors it cannot change them; 
having made a wrong step it cannot recede. 
Thus, v^ile religion is the guidance of the 
believer unto all truth, Popery, by its 
assumption of infallibility, is the leader of 
the credulous into inextricable ea^or.*. . . 

None can seriously read any of the mu- 
tilated portions of history relating to that 
mystery of iniquity, the Inquisition, without 
being struck with the commentary which 
it atibrds to the scriptural expression of 
Satan being termed the 'god of this world.’ 
In the Inquisition we see an order of 
proceeding at war with the good govern- 
ment of the wortd, and emanating directly 
from the source of evil. Every natural 
feeling is violated, every principle of justice 
reversed. The divine attributes of mercy 
and justice are trampled undfer foot. 
•Eiend-like cunning, falsehood, and insati- 
able malice, triumph and prevail ; and the 
earth, where the Inquisition has fixed its 
seat, seems changed into the vestibule of 
hell. — Douglas' Errors regarding Religion. 


SOLE GBOUNE OP A SINNEE’S CONFIDENCE. 

' I 'had scarcely resumed the conversa- 
tion,’ says the biographer of the Rev 
Legh Richmond, 'on tne immense value 
and impoi'^.ance of our principles, when he 
raised himself upright in his chair, and 
with great solemnity of manner said, 
" Brother, we ax’e only half awake — ^we arc 
none of us more than half awake.” He 
seemed unable to proceed, for his feeble- 
ness was extreme, and to relieve him I 
began again ; but he made%nother effort. 
" The enemy, as our people would say, has 
been very busy with me. I have been in 
great darkness — a strange thought has 
passed through my mindr^it is all delusion. 
Brother, brother, strong evidences, nothing 
but strong evidences will do at such an 
hour as this. I have looked here, and 
looked there for them— all have failed me; 

I and so I cast myself on the sovereigii, free, 
and full grace of God in the covenant by 
Christ Jesus; and there, brother (looking 
at me with a smile df tranquillity qtQte in- 
describable, and whicb 1 shall never for- 
get), there I have found peace.” ’ ^ 
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THE BEING OP A GOD. 

NO. I. — THE SCEPTIC CONFRONTED. 


One fine summer eToning, about sunset, 
a traveller arrived ajb the small town of 

B . Though homely in attire, there 

was something in his features and man- 
ners that bespoke intelligence and worth. 
Alighting at the inn, he asked quarters 
for the night, which being granted, the 
landlady was in the act of showing him 
into the ' Traveller’s Room,’ when, over- 
hearing considerable vociferatioi^ he re- 
(juested as a particular favour an apart- 
ment for himself. This was impracticable, 
^e house being full. * She assured him, 
however^ that the only occupants of the 
public room were a few commercial gentle- 
men of the highest respectability, whose 
conversation, she had no doubt, he \eould 
be pleased with. On this, he was uslicrcd 
into the company. The gentlemen, who 
were, in outward appearance and manner, 
what the landlady had represented, were 
enjoying themselves over a glass of sherry. 
One was standing, apparently acting the 
orator ; but sat down as the stranger made 
his appearance. A few minutes after, lie 
again arose — ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ I will pro- 
ceed. The gentleman who has entered 
will excuse me fOr finishing a toast I was' 
proposing. I crave a bumper to the 
memory of Scotland’s greatest son — the 
heroic liberator of the human mind from 
the trammels of bigotry and superstition — 
David Hume.’ 

The stranger said nothing. But in the 
momentary flush of indignation which suf- 
fused his naturally mild and benevolent 
features, it would not have been difficult to 
read his thoughts. Without, however, ap- 
l>earing to notice the proceedings, he 
waited with no small degree of curiosity 
to see how the rest of the party frould 
conduct themselves. One of them seemed 
highly delighted, and drank to the toast 
with considerable zest; tapping at the 
same time his Companion on the shoulder, 
and saying, * Come, Hunter, prove your- 
self the foe of bigotry and superstition.’ 
If Hunter, however, was a freethinker like 
the others, his infidelity was not of such a 
bold and irreverent stamp. He was silent 
for a few moments, as if hesitating whether 
to join in the ribald laugh, or brave the 
the ridicule which a refusal to do so was 
sure to provoke. His better feelings pre- 
vailed. * Gentlemen, ' said he, ‘ I cannot 
respond to the toast ; w^hatever I may be 
in pr^tice, 1 cannot help being a religionist 
in theory.’ This was the signal for a re- 
gular onset. ‘ What,’ exclaimed' Edwards, 
‘ you throw down the gauntlet and chal- 
lenge me to a debate ? I make no asser- 
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tions which I am not prepared to prove. 
The fundamental dogma of all superstition 
whatever is the existence of an Eternal 
Being: — one who is constantly taking note 
of our thoughts, words, and actions, for 
the purpose of calling us to account here- 
after, and punishing us through eternity 
as his ow n justice or caprice may dictate. 
Now, Hume has made out to a demonstrg- 
tioii that there is no such Being at all, or 
if there be,, that his existence cannot bo 
proved. Why, then, concern ourselves 
about the matter.’ The speaker went on 
enlarging on the subject, and showing he 
had studied in some measure the plausible 
theories and subtle ar^unftmtation of the 
distinguished sceptic. Hunter occasion- 
ally made an eifoi’t to rejoin ; but wras not 
a matcli for him either in argument or 
loquacity. 

Edwards having silenced his companion, 
appealed to the stranger whether he had 
not made good his position. The latter 
declined giving an opinion, and calmly 
hinted that the question of the Di\ino 
cxisb^icc, and the collateral subjects ther^ein 
involve<l, were of too moin^itous a nature 
to be discussed lightly. ‘ Como, my fribnd,’ 
said the sceptic, ^ no evasion. Have I not 
demolished the chimerical groundwork of 
all superstitious fears ? ’ ‘ Sir,’ iSBplied 

the other firmly, ^ you have silenced your 
o})poiient, and yet have succeeded neither 
in satisfying others nor convincing your- 
self! Your logic is as inconclusive, as 
your blas])licmy is daring. Great Parent 
of the universe ’ (here he reverently lifted 
np his eyes to heaven), ‘have mercy on all 
arrogant arid presumptuous worms !’ 

One might have expected that the em- 
phatic manner in which these w^ords were 
uttered would have nettled Edwards ; but 
whetlier it be that there is something in 
the tone of indignant piety which inspires 
awe, or that his coolness was only afiected, 
he replied calmly, ^ You, Sir, to be a 
stranger, are a very bold and unqualified 
denouncer; be kind enough to try your 
own* mettle on the subject, and do me the 
favour of pointing out whe^jp the fallacy 
lies.’^ 

‘ Well,’ said the stranger, ‘^though un- 
fond of controversy, I shall endeavour to 
do so. But have the goodness, first of all, 
to state briefly by what nfeans Hume at- 
tempts to disprove the existence of a su- 
preme intelligent First Cause. One would 
think the manifestations of wisdom and 
contrivance in the world could not easily 
be accounted for, without supposing intelli- 
gence concerned with them in some shape.’ 

VOL. 1. 
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Mdwetrds — 'He reasons, Sir, from the 
nature of causes and effects themselves.’ 
And here, taking from his pocket a volume 
of Hume’s Philosophical Kssays, which he 
seemed to carry about with him, he read 
as follows : — 

‘ “ Though we learn by experience the 
frequent conjunction of objects, yet we are 
unable to comprehend anything like ron- 
nection^&tvfOGix them. All objects arc en- 
tirely loose and separate. One event fol- 
lows another; but we never observe any 
tie betwixt them.” Again — Kocpcricncc^ 
observation, and analoftif arc the only guides 
we can reasonably follow in inferences of 
this nature,” i.e., in inferring a cause from 
its cfi’ect. How, then , can wc i nfer the causes 
of the universe ? The subject lies entirely 
beyond the range of our experience.’ 

Stran^jer — 'JVell, Sir, 1 fancy Hume 
has the merit of c(fndensing into a sinjill 
compass (in the two shoj t extracts yon 
have just rea<l to us) a greater amount of 
poisonous error and gross absurdit}^ tJiaii 
It would be easy to imitate, far less sur- 
pass. He lays down two positions— the 
lirst relates to the nature of cause and ef- 
fect ; and the second to the inipossibilit}^ of 
•determihing, in any case, what tlio cause 
is, if ox pc; Hence ])C awanting. As to the 
first, is it real 1); true that a cause is n/,fching 
else .than an invariable antecedent; some- 
thing merely going before, yet totally 'un- 
connected with the event that follows, and 
dc^void of any energy or power, by virtue 
of which the event is produced? If so, dny 
must be the cause of nii^ht ; for day in- 
variably precedes niglit. Yea, 'nirfhi must 
1)0 the cause of da^j ; for night invariably 
precedes day ! ’ 

y’he gentleman looked foolish : the 
stranger proceeded: ‘ ^I’he plain and ob- 
vious meaning of a cause is not a mere Jin- 
teoedent, liowxver invariable, but an an- 
tecedent so connected with the subsequent 
event, that hut for it, the subsequent event' 
could not have taken place. In other 
words, our idea of cause necessflrily com-' 
prehends the idea of powers or some sort 
of energy residing ii^ the cause, by vh’tue 
of which the event comes to ]>nss.’ • 

JHJdivards — ‘ No, Sir, I will not admit 
the idea of connection oi' poire r at all. .We 
cannot see power. Wc cannot know it. 
We have no^idea of any link or tic what- 
ever connecting one object with anotlicr.’ 

Strancfcr-^^ But what matters it, my 
dear Sir, though wo cannot sec ])ower, or 
oven know its qpsence. We may, • never- . 
theless, lie certain of its existence. When,,' 
for example, I see wood consumed by fire- 
— sugar dissolved by water-— the magnet 
attracting steel — and these so invariably ' 
when the respective substances become ' 
coigolned, am I not warranted to conclude 
that l^prc is sometJiing in the fire which 


we may denominate its power of consum- 
ing wood — something in the water deno- 
minated its power of dissolving sugar — 
something in the magnet denominated its 
power of attracting steel — and so in a 
thousand other instances ? The truth is, 
Hume’s theory is the most remarkable 
specimen ektant of a highly acute and in- 
genious mind rendering itself ridiculous, 
through its love of partSox and antipathy 
to all religions truth. Carry it out to 
its legitimate results, and what would 
it imply? Why, that all the changes 
that take place arc produced by nothino ! 
Mark tlic dilemma in which you involve 
yourself. You hold that tl)e changes 
which take place are not produced by an- 
tecedents ; you also must hold that they 
not and cannot produce themselv^. How, 
then, do they com e to pass ? The only jdiilo- 
fiophical answer on the part of those who 
contend that cause and efiect are mere ante- 
cedence and consequence is an answer 
totally subversive of your creed, viz., that 
all objects, cliaiigcs, and events, being ab- 
solutely inrlependent of one another, are 
the immediate production of almighty 
power. 

‘ You may lay it down, sir, as a funda- 
mental principle, that there is a natural 
bias in the human mind to believe;, in 
other words, the mind is so constituted 
that it cannot but believe — that every 
event, every change which wo see around 
ns, must be produced by some power or 
other — a power adequate to its production. 
This axiom is accordant with the dictates 
of natural pliilosophy, one of the essential 
})roperties of matter being inertia, or a 
total inability to move or change but as it 
is acted on. It is equally accordant with 
the common sentiments of mankind, who, 
when they hear of any unusual phenomenon, 
instinctively inquire, How was it caused? 
Wli^ produced it? They would regard 
it as the greatest of absurdities to he told 
that the event was produced by nothing — 
that something may indeed have gone be- 
fore it, but tliat nothing in the universe 
had any connection with it in the way of 
bringing it to pass. But if this axioni be 
true, it follows that your hypothesis is not 
only absuixi hut an outrage on the ration- 
ality of the human mind itself, which is so 
constituted as to trace effects to causes, 
and so ascend by logioal deductions from 
I the effects observable in tlie world around 
I us to a great First Cause; ascend, in short, 

I from the unequivocal marks of wisdom 
i and contrivance to the existence of a great 
I Supreme Intelligence.’ 
j Edvuards — ' Waving this point-^^fie na- 

ture of the connection between objects , 
or events — ^tho main difficulty of the case 
lies here : how does a thing become known 
to us as a cause? Exp* ricnce alone. 
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or observation of the usual succession of 
events, is the origin of all our knowledge 
on this subject/ 

^Stranger — ‘ In other words, my friend, 
for I anticipate your argument, because 
man was not present at the making of 
cither of our own or any other world, he 
has no eocpcnence of tfie cause of tvorlds, 
and cannot reason on the matter ! ’ 

Edwards — ^You may smile, sir; but 
the conclusion is perfectly legitimate™ that 
is exactly Hume^s idea. Listen, sir, to 
the follo\^’1ng extracts It is only when 
two species of objects arc found to he 
comtanily conjoined that we can infer the 
one fi'om the other, and were an effect 
' pj^sented to us which was e?itir( hj mnjxdar^ 
and i^ukVnot be comprehended under any 
known species, I do not see that we could 
form any conjecture or inference at all 
concerning its cause.” Therefore, “while 
we argue from the course of nature, anil 
infer a j>articular intelligent ennso, we 
. embrace a principle which is both uncer- 
tain and useless ; because the subject lies 
entiniy beyond the reach of human 
cnce.'*^ 

k^tranqer — ^This is Hume’s second posi- 
tion. To see the force of tlio.arguinent, 
h't us apply it to another case. Let us 
suppose that the first steam engine ever 
made had been discovered some years ago 
amid the relics or rubbish of some an- 
cient castle, and that nobody knew liow it 
came there. The discovery excites the 
notice of men of science, ami a meeting of 
in<]uiiy is summoned. They investigate 
its parts, the action of its i>i.ston, tlie 
inanageuicnt of its valves, &c. They even 
see it in actual operati<'n, and observe liow' 
admirably all its parts are (constructed and 
adjusted for the accomplishment of many 
evident objects of utility. Well, the ques- 
tion is mooted, how can the existence of 
such a machine be accounbid for. One 
venerable sage stands up and says, ‘It 
may well be made the subject of dispute, 
who was the particular maker of this ma- 
chine. I3ut on one point we arc all agreed, 
that, undoubtedly, a maker of some sort it 
must have had, and a very intelligent and 
ingenious one too. Such an adaptation of 
means to ends^ such a beautiful adjustment 
of parts for the production of great objects 
of utility, cannot either be the eflect of 
chance, or the blind unguided force of 
matter. Intelligent mind is in some way 
or other connected with it as its cause.’ 

‘ Stop, stop,’ (intfemipts a disciple of 
Hume) ‘ You are drawing, sir, a most un- 
warranteble conclusion. Have you ever 
had experience of steam engines in general 
being constantly conjoined to intelligence 
as their cause? No, we never saw a 
steam engine before. Conse(|uently, the 
* * Pliilosoplifcal 


matter lies entiiely beyond the range of 
our experience. Bcibi^e we can infer an 
intelligent cause in the case, we must first 
have l^en conversant with a great variety 
of engines similar to the present, and 
known these to be constantly conjoined to 
intelligence as their cause ; then would w e 
have some grounds in experience and ana- 
logy to conclude, that this one, too, in all 
probability, is a similar effect from a simi- 
lar cause V 

‘ I perceive,’ said Edwards, intornipting 
the speaker, ‘ you are a pari^on in disguise. 

I make it a rule to have no dealings with 
gentlemen of your clotii. My time is up. j 
1 must be going, 

‘ One word more, and only one word,’ 
said the stranger. ‘ I regret that we have 
not time at ]>rcsent to entei^m the positive 
evidences of the being a God, As yet, 
wc have only be<in obviating the prelimin- 
ary stnnibliiig-blocks which a sceptical 
philosopliy tlirows in the way. Perhaps, 
at some inturti period, we may have an 
opportunity of resuming and pursuing the 
discussion. In the meantiine let me ten- 
der you an advice. Itesolvc, my dear sir, 
to investigate anew the important subject 
we have ]M*en discussing, Continu(^ not 
us heretofore, to (jnash the voice of con- 
science and of triitli, in the boisterous 
laugh and festive song of frivolity an<l 
])leusure. Ilefie(!t on the words of the 
imiiKjrtal Hacoii: ‘J w'ould rather be- 
lieve all tile fiddes in tlie Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal frame is without a mind.’ 
L(it me bake the liberty also of reading to 
you a passage from an clcKpient French 
writer, which 1 liavc jotted dovrn in my 
note-book:— ‘ The impious are struck with 
the glory of princes and conejuerors that 
found the little ein))ires of thia earth; and 
they do not feel the omnipotence of that 
hand which laid the foundations of the 
universe. They admire the skill and the 
industry of workmen, who erect those ^ 
palaces which a *storin may tlinow dowm : 
and they wall not acknowledge wisdom in 
the arrangeinonts of tliat intinitely more 
superb work, wiiich the i evolution of ages 
have respected, and must continue to re- 
spect, till He wdio formed it shall will it to 
pass away. lu vain, howexifk*, do they 
boast that tlicy do not see God ; it is be- 
cause they seek Him who m perfect 
holiness in a heart that is depraved by its 
passions. But they have oi^y to look out 
of themselves, and they will find him every- 
where; — ^tho whole earth will announce t* ' 
them its maker; and if they refuse still 
their assent, their own corrupted heart wall 
be the only thing in the universe which 
does not proclaim the author of* its being/ 

Here the stranger bade the party good- 
night, and retired; 
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THE PLIGHT OP TIME. 

This is tie lAst month of 1.848. How 
swiftij^ Time rolls on! Day after day, 
week sfiber week, month after month, year 
after year, fade away into the distance like 
the posts which mark and measure the 
course of the racer, and which the noble 
animal, one after another, leaves behind 
him in his career. Time moves forwards 
irresistibly. Nothing stops it---nothing 
lessens its speed. We may grow inactive, 
but it never stands still. Impossibilities 
have been attempted : Xerxes tried to bind 
the Hellespont in chains, but no one ever 
dreamt of arresting time in its progress. 
Noiselessly it moves ou, more quietly than 
the gentlest river in its course, or bird of 
downiest wing^in its flight, yet leaving its 
impress on 3l things, especially on the 
works of mortals. Monuments crumble, 
cities dilapidate, and man himself disap- 
pears. Swift as time is, its moments are 
the measure of our earthly existence. As 
they olapse, generation after generation 
passes away. O the myriads of human 
beings tliat once walked this earth, and 
now sleep within its bosom. Reckoning 
from the beginning of the world to the 
present time, the number is incalculable. 
IIow numerous the blanks that have been 
made, since we ourselves began life, with- 
in the circle of our acquaintance ! Where 
are the companions of our youth — the 
partners of our connubial joys — the chil- 
dren <of our love — those witli whom we 
used to take sweet counsel tog(*tber, and to 
walk into the house of God in compjiny? 
As w$ pause and. look arouiul us, our feel- 
ings resemble those which, at th(3 close of 
a battle, overpower tlie siiiwivors as they 
gaze on their thinned ranks, and find com- 
rade upon comrade awaiiting. And as the 
Emotions of grief abate, tliose of surprise 
and gratitude spring up, .that while so 
many have fallen we are spared. Whence 
is this ? Is it owing to our superior skill 
that warded off the blowj or to our supe- 
rior virtu© that did not provoke it ? Ah 
no! While we are peimitted to live, 
wiser and better men have been taken 
away. Not our youth, not our strength, 
not our* learning, not our goodness, not 
our riphes,*have ensured our preservation. 
This also conveth from the Liord, who is 
wonderfuk in counsel, and excellent in 
working. ^ It is of the Lord's mercies that 
we are not consumed, because his compas- 
sions fail not^. Let the dinner ^account 
that the long-suffering of our Lord is sal- 
vation,’ 'for he is not willing that any 
(ribould perisii, but that all should come to 
repentance/ Let the saint consider that 
> ^ it is now high' time to awake out of sleep ; 
for now is his salvation nearer than when 
be believed.’ 


THE TRUE PJSNITENT. 

Ik delineating this character the sacred 
writers, with their usual isimplicity and 
force, have chosen example rather than de- 
scription. They set b^re ns the living 
beings agitated by the emotions natural to 
a state of penitence. Th^ give us the 
sentiments they uttered, and relate the 
actions they performed. Here they show 
us Job in sackcloth and ashes, there Moses 
wrestling in prayer. Now they exhibit 
David, with his head uncrowned, compos- 
ing peuptential Psalms ; again they pre- 
sent Jonah consenting to be cast into the 
sea to appease the anger of its God. Yon- 
der, in the temple, stands the' public^ 
afar off, beating'on his breast, a«xi crying, 
with downcast look, ' God, be merciful to 
me, a sinner.’ Here, at the Pharisees’ 
feast, is the woman, who was a sinner, who 
has come in behind the Saviour, and is 
washing his feet with her tears, and wiping 
them with the hairs of her head. Behold 
Peter, pierced to the soul by tlie look of 
his Master, retires from the judgment-hall, 
bitterly to weep in secret. Hark! the dy- 
ing malefactor ascribes the kingdom and 
the power to the crucified Jesus, and re- 
proves his scoffing companion in guilt. 
See the jailer of Philippi breaks off their 
chains, and entertains the apostles in his 
house. Listen ! how eloquently Paul 
pleads now for that cause which once he 
destroyed ! 

The way in which this emotion exhibits 
itself varies. The intensity of the feeling 
is also greater in some minds fhan in 
others. Sometimes there is a difference 
in natural temperament. Sometimes there 
is more aggravated guilt. Now conviction 
reaches the soul with the quickness of 
lightning, aiid stuns the mind with terror. 
Again, persuasion steals into the heart 
witn the silentness of dew, and subdues 
the spirit by the tenderness of love. Still 
certain grand elements will ever be found 
to have entered into its composition, and 
similar results to have followed its pre- 
sence. 

The tnii penitent retains a permanent 
conviction of his sinfulness. ' My sin,’ said 
David, ' is ever before me.’ Like the pro- 
digal, when he came to himself, the repent- 
ing sinner has a keen sense of the wretch- 
ediicss of his condition. Alive also, to im- 
pending danq&r, the convicted soul is 
haunted by ttie warning cry of the angel, 
'Flee for thy life;’ wfiile, in the earnest- 
ness of sincere solicitude^ the inquiry of 
his fear is, ' What must I do to saved?’ 
But ^e evangelical penitent has also laid 
hold upon goi^l hope^ trusting, by faith 
in a crucified Redeemer, to be delivered at 
once from his misery and danger. The 
burden of his guilt would otherwise be- 
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come intolerable. He would go out from 
the presence of God a restless fugitive be- 
fore a persecuting conscience; or, in an 
agony of remorse^ rush, with aU his sins 
upon his he^, a self-destroyer to the bar 
ot the Almighty. But though a glittering 
sword is suspended over his head, he can 
exclaim, ^ See my shield ! Look on me in 
the face of thine Anointed.* If despair 
Uireatens behind, he the more eagerly 
rusheS'to the embraces of hope beckoning 
before. If the avenger of blood is at his 
heels, he the more eagerly presses within 
the gates of tlie city of refuge. If the 
poison of the serpent is rankBng in his 
veins, and spreading to the heart, ne turns 
with intenser ardour his streaming eyes 
upon the uplifted Saviour. Yon bowing 
Iread crciaimed with thorns — yon hands and 
feet transfixed with nails — yon side, whence 
gushes the saving blood, the sanctifying 
water, rivet his attention. His fears are 
dispelled, and his heart is melted, ^^ing- 
ling with this hope of pardon there is a 
haired of ein. He is ashamed, yea, con- 
founded, because of his ways. Nor is it a 
selfish, bi\t a godly sorrow. He feels sin 
to be bitter indeed, but he sees it also to 
be abominable. He contemplates God as 
grieved by it rather than angry. He 
dreads his displeasure more than his pun- 
ishment. His sentiments concerning sin 
have been acquired on Mount Calvary 
rather than on Mount Sinai. He regards 
his iniquities as the nails, and the thorns, 
and the spear, and the cross, which were 
instrumental in agonizing his Lord, nay, 
as the cause of that mysterious anguish, 
by which his soul was melted like wax in 
the midst of his bowels. The language of 
confession^ therefore, is natural to him. It 
flows from his once flinty bosom, now 
smitten by the rod of the Lord. A per- 
petual fountain of purifying and refreshing 
water of life has been opened in his heart. 
But the practical eflects of all these cemo- 
tions are most of all distinctive of the true 
penitent. He forsakes as well as laments 
sin. He walks in newness of life. He 
makes^no reservations in favour of favour- 
ite or trifling sins. He sacrifices the of- 
fending member lest the disease should 
spread, and the whole body be cast into 
hell-fire. Nor is this the conduct of an 
hour, or a day, or a month cd* remorse, but 
the permanent and abiding habit of his 
renewed nature. Counting the time past 
more than sufficient to have wrought the 
will of the flesh, he now devotes himself, 
body and soul, to *the wiH of the Spirit. 
He remembers that the merciful but 
waniy;ig reply of his gracious Master was, 

‘ Go, and sin no more.’ True, the pesti- 
lent principle is not entirely destroyed. 
The root of bitterness still springing up 
may trouble him. But it has beeo smitten 


and blasted by the Are of heaven. It 
flourishes not now in its rank luxuriancy. 
A new principle* is inserted — the planting 
of the Lord, Whose roots are ramifying 
throughout tiie soul, striking deep and 
growing strong, blossoming and yielding 
ii-uit unto righteousness, the end whereof 
is eternal life. Such is the object of the 
angels’, the Redeemers joy ; and as they 
contemplate even one such penitent, the 
spirits of light strike a bolder note on their 
celestial harps, they swell more rapturously 
the song of glory to the Lamb, gladly con- 
template, and carefully guard his path of 
progressive holiness, and anticipate the 
period w’hen they shall convey his spirit 
maile periect up to their native seats. 

Oh ! arc all who peruse this delineation 
such penitents ? Have they their angels 
that behold the face of our Father in hea- 
ven? Has the name^of %very one been 
sung in angelic songs ? Or is there one 
reader who is yet an impenitent sinner ? 
Is there one who, if angels had tears, 
might cause them to weep day and night? 
Is there one grieving his God, his Saviour, 
grieving the Spirit, grieving his parents, 
or his cliildren, or his wife, by bis sins ? Is 
there one of either sex, of any age, of any 
condition, who is not a penitent ? Oh ! iJ 
such jin one would pray while he reads, 
that God would grant him repentance unto 
life, the gift might be given before the page 
had been laid asi<le, and the intelligence 
conveyed to tlie Eternal Palace would 
there cause joy in the presence of the 
angels of God. 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 

FAHT 11. 

Turn we now to the brnffits which 
attend family worship. It would be an 
easy thing to establish the benefit of each 
of its parts separately — the singing, the 
reading, the ]>r. ‘tying. Let us rather look 
at the hap*py iupuence which the service, 
as a whole, is fitted to exert on the famiiy 
circle, and on those respectively com- 
pose it. What will be its infiuence on the 
temper of the family ? ‘ Piety at home’ will 

be the surest guardian of ^ peace at home 
or if the harmony should be interr^ted, 
‘its sweet restorer.’ The hSrp of l5avid 
charmed away the evil spirit which at times 
took possesi^ion of Saul’s heArt; so will 
the evil spirit which at any time shows 
itself in the family, be snost eflbctually 
charmed away by the minstrelsy of our 
family worship. To exorcise the demon 
of domestic strife and contention, let the 
following prescription be observed :-^Sing 
in concert one of the son^s of Zion — ^read, 
verse about, ihe 13th chapter of the 1st 
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to the Corintliians, and commend 
jrotrr^l^eir imd one another, on your knees, 
to the iforgiveness and protection and grace 
, Of God. The repetition of this, morning 
evening, will assuredly ^cast him out.’ 

2. will be its influence on the head 

(^'the^mily ? Let him realize the sacred- 
iiess of his office, as a priest in his family, 
and he will seek to behave himself wisely 
in a perfect way ; ‘ he will walk within his 
house with a perfect heart.’ As one who 
has been ministering at the altar, he will 
feel tliat he has a character to sustain ; and 
his love of consistency will combine with * 
other and holier motives, in the culture of 
personal and relative holiness. Fathers 
of families! what manner of conversation 
ought yours to be, ‘ that your prayers be 
not hindered ?’ ^ Let it be consistent with 

devotion, preparatory to it, and indicative 
of its influence.’ You have dedicated 
your houses to Goa ; let them not be the 
scenes of ^extortion and excess.’ There 
are heard in them 'thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody ; ’ let there not bo heard 
the noisy laughter of the fool, ‘ neither 
flltliiness nor foolish talking.’ You bless 
your households ‘ out of the same mouth ’ 
lot there not ' proceed blessing and cursing.’ 
Lot your habitations possess the character 
that becomes little sanctuaries; and let 
your own conduct shine in the holy beriUties 
that become 'the ministers of our God.’ 

Wl)at will bo its influence on the other 
members of the household ? ' It arrests 

every member, with a morning and even- 
ing sonnon, in the midst of all the hurries | 
and cares of life. It says, " There is a God ! ” 

" There is a spiritual world !” “ There is 

a life to cornel” It fixes the idea of rc- 
sponsil>ility on the mind.’ It is the most 
euoctual way of deepening and per)>ctuat- 
ing the impression of parental instruc- 
tion, Does the parent teach his children 
that there is a htdy, wise, powerful, and 
kind providence ? It will l)o better nnder- 
stood with the commentary of daily devo- 
tional acknowledgment. Does the parent 
seek to impress bis chihiveu wfth the evil 
and ill desert of sin ? — tlie lesson wdll be 
better understood wi,th the help of the con- 
fession of sin and deprecation of God’s 
wrath in family prayer. Does he plead 
with his children in God’s behalf, that they 
wopld give him their .hearts ? — they will bo 
the more afflicted by the entreaty, tnat they 
hear him pleading with God in their favour, 
tliat ho would give them of his Spirit. 
They will read tlio impoiiainco of religion 
in the light of lustre of parental holi- 
ii^ess ; and every argument in its behalf 
will be strengthened by the earnest plead- 
ing of parental love. ^V''o 2 *etain through 
. life the impressions of the nursery. Our 
old ago flnds us acting on tlie maxims we 
lean^od in our childhood. Our prayers 


for ourselves and others, are in re- 
spects the echo of the. prayera„ which bur 
fathers presented on oar behalf. Y^, 
family prayer is one of the means of teach- 
ing children to pray — how they ought to 
pray, and what mey ought to pray for ; as 
well as supplying them with those argu- 
ments with which they may fiU their 
mouths when they come near £o God. If 
it be true that ' religion generally runs in 
the line,’ it may be traced in no small 
degree to the maintenance of family w'oi*- 
ship ; and while religion is banded down 
fi*om age to age, those sentiments are 
also handed down, in which devotion has 
been esf^iressed .and by which it Im been 
nourish^. 

May we suggest a few hints, with the * 
view of rendering the service ploasanA afKl 
pi-ofitablo ? Bo regular. It leads to the 
furtherance of good order in a household, 
that there be stated times for family meals. 

It will serve the same good purpose to 
have stated times for family worship. In 
neither case must they be so fixed, as that 
they may not be moved forward or back- 
ward to meet emergencies ; b\it in both 
j cases there should be a rale, aiid the rule 
j should be generally adhered to. All be- 
j longing to the family should know the 
time of the morning, and evening oblation. 

Be particular. Family .prayers should be 
prayers having a sj>ecial reierence to the 
family. Much of the interest of the ser- 
vice, and much of the benefit of* it, is lost 
by overlooking this. Such particularity as 
would be improper in a mixed multitude, is 
allowable and necessary here. It will bo 
proper to take notice of any peculiar events 
in the family circumstances. Is any mem- 
ber of the family atiiicted ? — ^the sympathy 
should breathe forth in the family prayer. 

Is any member of the fennily absent ? — let 
him be remembered in prayer. Has any 
one been brougiit out of trouble ?— while 
all n.joice with him, let them testify their 
common joy by united praise. The afflicted 
and the absent should know that they aro 
prayed for; and few tilings can be con- 
ceiveil better fitted to restrain an absent 
youth from the snares of tlie seducer, than 
the thought that at the very time of the 
temptation, his father is pleading that he 
may be kept from falling. 

Be attractive. We plead for the young. 
Let them not be allowed to associate with 
fiimily worship austerity and gloom. Let 
it bo a 'joyful sound ’ that summons them 
to the family altar ; let them be made to 
feel that ' it is pleasant, and praise is 
comely.’ ' The children are tender,’ there- 
fore beware of tedionsn ess. Better a^myer 
as short as the Lord’s Prayer, to which 
they can intelligently and heartily add 
their amen, than one ten times the lengtli, 
which would induce in their minds the 
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feeling ^ what a weariness is it?’ Hp under- it be erected now* let this appeal bo re- 
stood the subject well, who said, ‘ I would garded as the voice of God, ‘Arise and 
avoid absolute uniformity — ^themihd revolts build.’ * 

at it ; though I would shun eccentricity, Ashamed ! yes, you may bo ashamed 
for that is still worse. At one time 1 that you have done evil; but why be 
would say something on what is read ; but ashamed to do well? Glorify God and 
at aiiotlfer time, nothing. I make it as make confession. Summon the members 
NATURAL as possible: — “ I am a religious of yourfiimily; tell tbem you are impressed 
man; you are my children and my ser- with a sense of the duty; that j^ou have 
rants: it is natural that we should do ‘ sinned against Heaven ’ and against them 
so and so.” ’ in neglecting it hitlieito ; iiithnate your 

Must we siipi>ose that objections will piii']»ose of new obedience ; invite them to 
bo oHered ? Will any plead v;<>tnt of time J join you in tlie exercise; embody this con- 
This has been variously answered : — ‘ What fession and purpose in prayer; and implore 
you do Avilh God’s blessing, is nnvph better new grace for new duty, i our conscience 
and faster done tlian what you do without will bo relieved; you will cuter into a rest 
it, and it is not so likely to need doing over to which you must otherwise be a stranger ; 

f gain.’ Or, ‘ What may seem a loss, will God will smile his approval ; and you and 
e ^lorcf than compensated, by that spirit your liouseliold will be partakers of the 
of order and regularity which the stated benefit. 

observance of this duty tends to produce. The true objection «\a^ not be touched. 
It wiU serve as an edge and border to pre- Is it that you do not pray to God in secret, 
seiwe the web of life from unravelling.’ and you scorn the hypocrisy of appearing 
Or, to quote a proverb, true as it is terse — r carclul of household I’eligion while you are 
‘ Prayer and piovendcr liiiider no man’s careless of the personal ? Is it, tliat your 
journey.’ The engagements of tlio world heart is the scat of alienation and enmity 
are so numerous and pressiug! Ah, then toward God? Is it that the new life has 
there is just the greater necessity for some yet to bo implanted, without wdiich the 
counteracting influence, to prevent you service would bo ‘all in vain?’ Ah I in 
from being ‘ overcharged with the cares of such a case, your first duty is not the 
this life.’ But the principle on wdiich the institution of family worshijj; it is tliat of 
objection proceeds is wrong, all wrong, personal snritmder. Go, whither tbo marks 
altogctlier wrung. It supposes that the of tlie footsteps of God’s incai*nate Son 
things of the soul may be attended to, and conduct yon, to Calvary. ‘ t-be- 

that tlie things of the world must bo at- Lamb of God.’ He dies that yQuht^j Hye. * 
tended to; it inverts the true order; it Bclievest thou this? And are tbe'is^ imt 
contradicts the Saviour's counsel, ‘ iSeek ye the constraints of love atUuidiiig 
the kingdom of God.’ victions of faith? You own these 

Will any plead want of ability ? ‘ Let no straints. You yield yourself to God. Aiid 

man beguile yon,’ and do not beguile your- having dedicate your heart, you will also 
solves ‘of your reward, in a voluntary dedicate your house to the Lord. 
humility.'^ Is the pica any thing else? If We have done. Let the importance of 
other parties w*cre to diminish so far your the subject answer for the earnestness 
gifts or graces, would it awnken no resent- of our address. And may all who read it 
ment? Is the modesty which makes you set them selves to realize that which it is 
shrink from the leadership of a re^gions its great design to secure — an altar in 
society — that society your own family— every family. 
a piece with your general disposition? And • 

if it be, and the plea originates in a con- ■ 

scionsness of inability, then there arc' ^ WORD TO OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HELPS to family devotion of which you may . • 

— of which you ought— rgratefully to avail Ouanr a woman professing* godliness 

yourselves. Whatever the virtues or im- to give any measure, of attention to the. 
perfections of ‘forms of prayer ’ generally, manner and style of her dress ? May it 
if the question lies between using them in engage her thoughts at all, so as to become 
family worship, or neglecting family wor- a matter of importance "^itli her, that she 
ship altogether^ sincei'e piety cannot be at select for her attire what is ^graceful and 
a loss to give its decision — ^no, not for a becoming, and truly ornamental ? 
moment. In answer to this question, it may be 

Will any plead that they are to remarked generally, tlis^l Christianity is 

begin? If the objection is of any force, the not unfriendly to correct taste in otlier 
fore® of it 16 daily increasing. Every new matters. No one feels that he is infringing 
refusal is an aggravation of the evil. If its spirit or its precept, when he arranges 
you have not settled it in yourheai*ts, that the furniture in his house, or the volumes 
the family altar is never to be erected — and in his book-case, or the flovrer-plots in hia 
alas t idas ! for y 6 u if you have ! — oh, let garden, in harmony with the laws of good 
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taste. TJhero is no reli^on in neglecting 
the body any more than in pampering it : 
there 4s no more piety in rags than in 
jlnery. The elements of Christian char- 
^ a<^r have no more affinity for -slovenli- 
ness, than they have for the cloth-worship 
of him whose mirror is more frequently 
consulted than his Bible : or rather, should 
we not say that Christian character stands 
in antagonism to both ; and has no more 
tolerance for filth or vulgarity, than for 
‘ broiderod hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.’ 

Tnere are colours and forms that suit 
the person, the age, the office, and condition 
in life ; and we know of nothing which for- 
bids us from choosing what is most appro- 
priate and becoming. Look abroad on 
God’s works. How the graceful -in form 
and in hue is bhOTided with the useful in 
structure and dSsiga ! God has shown in 
every star that sparkles — ^in every tiower 
that blooms — in every form he has made — 
in every scene he ha^i spread — ^in the green 
earth — in the blue heavens — ^in every leaf 
of the forest — in every cloud of the sky, 
that he has sought to combine beauty with 
utility. Nay, more than this, does it not 
seem as if God’s design, in many of the 
accessory qualities and circumstances, with 
which ho has attired, il* we may so s.’>eak, 
the works of his hands, were merely to 
awaken and to gratify the sense of the 
beautiful ? Why should the rainbow be 
an arch of beauty ? Why shouhl the lily 
of the valley eclipse the glory of Solomon 
in his kingly robes ? Why should the eve 
of man be so delicately pencilled by the 
Creator's hand ? Its power of vision might 
have been the same, though its tintings 
had been all awanting, and it had been as 
lustreless as lead. 

The Apostle Paul, when writing to 
Timothy on the subject of female attire 
(1 Tim. ii. 9), plainly intimates that a 
measure of attention to external appear- 
ance was not inconsistent with tho Chris- 
-tian profession. He is speaking, rs appears 
from the context, of the manner in which 
the female disciples should be attired when 
appearing in the assemblies for public 
worship. And having ititimated, in the 
preceding verse, that ia these assemblies 
the men should conduct the public devo- 
tions, lie iir mediately adds, — ‘ In like 
manner also will) that women adorn 
themselves ,.with modest apparel, with 
shame-redness and sobriety.* He takes 
it for granted that they would adom them- 
selves — ^that ih^ would lay aside their 
ordinary every day attire, when repairing 
to the church meeting,: he does not con- 
deinn it as wrong : he only seeks to regu- 
late it by requiring that the adorning be 
in‘ ^ modest apparel.’ And in addition tq 
this it may be noticed that the virtuous 


woman, who is held up as a iiio<lel of 
matrons in the Book of Proverbs, ' clothed 
all her household in scarlet, and her self in 
silk and in purple.’ 

The question will now present itself, 
How ffir should a Christian woman carry 
this permission to adom her person? 
What are the considerations wffiich will 
operate with a godly fenude to limit her 
use of ornament? If the sacred writers 
had laid down a precise rule for Christians 
on this subject, these questions would have 
been altogether precluded. But their 
directions are rather of a negative than a 
positive character — not so much specifying 
what we should wear, as what we should 
not wfear. And the wisdom ot‘ this is very 
apparent ; for a positive rule would hav^. 
produced that monotonous uniformity of 
appearance which prevails among the 
Society of Friends, and would have been 
inconsistent with the character of Chris- 
I tianity as the universal religion. Foi* 

I what might suit one country and climate, 

! would be altogether unsuitable for another; 

what might have done in the sunny ])lalns 
: of Syria, would have been wliolly iuade- 
! nuate amid tho frosts and the snows of 
Lapland. This adaptation of gospel rule 
to universal humanity, is one of the many 
features which attest its divinity. There 
is not a region nor people on the face of 
the earth, where the teachings of the Bible 
on the subject of attire cannot be fully 
reduced to practice. 

The matter is left, then, to be regulated 
by good sense, good taste, and above all, by 
Christian principle. In choosing her 
apparel, a woman professing godliness, 
will consider her agc~\\^v station in life — 
her means : and, looking at still higher 
I principles, the humble spirit of tho par- 
! doned sinner — the recollection of the 
shroud and the winding-sheet, will temper 
the tone of her dress ; while the claims of 
I Chris‘l’s cause on the exercise of her 
liberality, and the urgent and ever-recur- 
ring duty of diligently attiring her soul in 
the graces of the Spirit, will restrain her 
from any undue expenditure of thought, or 
time, or mon^ on the ornaments of the 
I dying body. While these views and con- 
siderations will not hinder her from attend- 
ing to what is graceful and becoming, they 
will restrain her from the silly, and sinful, 
and ruinous vanity of those, to whom the 
shape of a sleeve -is of more consequence 
than the salvation of a soul. 

What is the finest costume in which n 
Christian woman can be arrayed? Paul 
answers — a robe of ^good works.’ By 
good works he means deeds ctf Chi^^tian 
kindness — ^watching over the young and 
tender — smoothing the pillow of sickness 
— ^wiping the tear from the orphan’s eye — 

‘ washing the saints^ .feet ’ — administering 
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the cordial to the fainting heart — ^all those 
acts 4ind offices which spring from the pure 
and the pitying heart. Woman may 
enliven the feast with {ler presence^ and 
shed the radiance of her smile o'er the 
banquet haU; but never is the true nobility 
of her character so fiiHy felt, never is she 
so likely to have angels waiting on her 
steps and watching for her safety, as when 
ministering to the distressed and engaged 
in schemes of Christiau benevolence. 
These are the peculiar offices of the Chris- 
tian woman — these are the engagements 
for which God has fitted and designed her 
— ^these are her brightest raiinent — her 
richest jewellery — ^her costliest pearls. At- 
tired as a peasant or as a princess, she may 
clothe herself with these; and ki either 
^oitditi<in, and in either costume, she will 
be eijually lovely. 


^ DECEMBER IN PALESTINE. 

Few travellers visit the Holy Land 
during the w inter or rainy season. They 
generally remain only a few months in the 
country ; and select some part of the dry 
season — tliat is, from April till October — 
for the time of their residence. ‘ During 
the wdiole winter, the roads, or rather, 
tracks, in Palestine, are muddy, deep, and 
slippery ; so that the traveller at this sea- 
son is subjected to the utmost discomfort 
and inconvenience. • When the rains 
cease, the mud soon disappears, and the 
i-oads become hard, though never smootli. 
Whoever, therefore, wishes to profit most 
by a journey in Palestine, will take care 
not to arrive at Jerusalem earlier than the 
latter part of March. During tlie months 
of April and May the sky is usually serene, 
the air mild and balmy,* and the face of 
nature, .after seasons of ordinary rain, 
still green and pleasant to the eye. In 
ordinary seasons, from the ccssatio# of the 
showers in spring until their commence- 
ment in October or November, rain never 
falls, and the sky is usually serene.’ * 

The rains in the beginning of Novem- 
ber prepare the soil for the labours of the 
husbandman, who now begins to plough 
the ground, and cast and cover the seed. 
These laborious operations are continued 
during December, and the two succeeding 
months. The frost is hardly ever so 
severe as to render the land unfit for the 
plough. In December there are oceswion- 
ally several days in succession of fine and 
even warm weather. In the southern 
plain, toward el-Arish, on the 5th of this 
mo^th, Mr Young found the heat to be 
very great from eleven tiU three o’clock ; 
and on the 10th, at the latter place, he 
says, — ‘ The heat by day was intense as in 

♦ Professor Bobiitton. 

3 


our July, or greater, and the weather was 
very cold at night, accompanied by heavy 
dews And damp mists until the sun dis- 
persed them.’ , 

The $elds now present a scene of great 
activity and interest. Having stripped ofi 
his upper garments — or, in the langnage 
of the East, being naked — the peasant may 
bo seen in the fields prosecuting his work 
with the greatest ardour. 

To the unclothed peasant at his work, 
our Lord alludes when exhorting >hls dis- 
ciples to immediate flight, so soon as the 
Roman army should reach the gates of 
Jci*usalem — ‘Neither let him wliich is in 
tlio field return back to take his clothes.' 
(Matt. xxiv. 18). : His upper garments 
w'orc left at home, as they would have 
been but an oncumbranco to him at his 
"work : ho needed them ih his flight, but 
he is exhorted rather Jp w%nt his garments 
than endanger his life. 

The Eastern plough is simple in its 
construction. Tlio Scottish Deputation 
were in I’alestine at a time wlieii they 
could not witness the operations of the 
plough; but they happened to see the 
instrument itself^ on the ICth of July, 
in a field near Mount Tabor. ‘ we 
stopped a little,’ say they, ‘ to examine 
a plough, which lay thrown aside under 
a ti%e. It was made entirely of wood, 
the coulter only being sheathed in a very 
thin plate of iron, and was therefore ex- 
ceedingly light, and fit to bo guided by a 
single hand. We at once saw how easy 
a matter it would be literally to fulfil the 
words^ of the prophet, “ They shall beat 
their swords into plough shai’es,” ’ 

Mr Munro says, the Syrian plough is 
so light that the husbandman can carry 
it lionie in the evening on his shoulder, 
and return with it to the field in the 
morning. It consists of four parts — the. 
beam or pole, the yoke, the handle or 
plough tail, and the share or coulter. The 
plouglishare is said to have resembled the 
shoi*t swprd used by the ancient wai-riors ; 
and with little^trouble it might be shaped 
so as to serve for that de^ly weapon. 
The prophet Joel, {tfimmonlng tlie nations 
to those wars which preceded the Christian 
dispensation, thus addi‘csses the peasant 
at his peaceful occupation in the field — 

‘ Beat ytmr ploughshares into, swords, and 
your pruning-hooks into sp&rs.’ (Joel iii. 

10. ) Isaiah describes the peaceffil reign 
of Messiah by reversing the Image. (Isa. 

11. 4.) A similar comparison is used, by 

the Roman poet : — # 

* The peaceful peasant to tlie wars is press'd; 

The Helds lie fallow In ingloriotis rest ; 

The plain no pasture to the flock affords ; 

The crooked scythesare straighUn'd into swords-** 

The earnest and constant attention which 
* Virgil. I 
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l^e^SyfiainL plcj^gh requires from him who 
guides 4t; is the foundation of that pro- 
Tahiti expression which our Lord em- 
JdiOytt in the impressive caution — ‘ No man 
Mving put his hand to the plough, and 
lobking back, is ht for the kingdom of 
God/ (Luke ix. 62.) j 

The plough was of much service in 
measuring laud ; and a definite space was 
specified when it was said to he as much 
as a yoke of oxen might plough. (1 
Sam. xiv. 14.) The space enclosed by 
‘the furrows of two teams of mules ’ was a 
Greek expression for more than double 
the extent embraced by the Hebrew one : 
inasmuch as the mules being swifter, each 
team would turn over a" greater extent of 
land in one day than a yoke of oxen. 

The Hebrew plough was drawn by bulls, 
cows, or asses. (1 Sam. vi. 7 ; Isa. xxx. 
24.)* The rndJern plough of Syria is 
drawn by cows or asses, soinocimes by a 
single ass. In the English version of the 
Bible wo often read of oxen, but bulls are 
meant; for the Hebrews understood tbeir 
law as forbidiling tlicm to have oxen. Tliis 
opinion they founded on the last clause of 
Lev. xxii. ^4,t 

The Hebrews were strictly forbidden 
to ‘plough witli ail ox and an ass to- 
gether.’ (Dent. xxii. JO.) Tlie rcascsi of 
the enactment is not specified. Some 
find the principle on which the statute 
depends in the circumstance tliat the 
one animal was ceremonially clean, and 
the othdr unclean ; some in its connexion 
with Lev. xix. 10; some in a symbolical 
intent (as in the verse which precedes and 
that wiiich follows), to keep constantly 
before the Jewish mind the duty of separa- 
tion from the idolatrous nations around 
them ; J some in the heathen superstifion 
that their fields would be more fruitful if 
ploughed by the unnatural uniou of ani- 
mals so difterent in their nature ; some in 
the humanity so observable throughout the 
Mosaic law, which forbids that animals so 
unequal in strength and disposition should 
bo brought under the sainc?*yoke. § Per- 
haps the last of these opinions is the pre- 
ferable one. Travellefs have occasionally 
seen in the East an ox and an ass yoked 
together ; but Hr Kitto says, ‘ ho should 
not judge it to bo anywhere a common 
practice. It Koems rather to be in most 
instances the resource <)f a pom’ man, who, 
not possessiqg, or being unable to borrow, 

* In tl»a English version of the latter of tliese 
texts, the word * ear* signitiu^s to plough or till, u 
tense in whicli it is ivow obsolete. 

t Michaelis insists that this is the right interpre- 
tntion, and he is followed by Juhn, Harris, and 
llorne. 

i; .Ootupare 2 Cor. vi. 14-1G. 

§ FoT' a fuller statement of these views, the 
reader may be referred to the v^^ious writers in the 
CHtioi ^cri, especially tlic annotations of ^Simeon 
de Mu is. 


two oxen, joins his ass to the yoke with 
only One ox ; and on witnessing silch :a 
a scene, it often occurred to us that this 
law was intended to preclude such an 
association on a similar emergency, which 
was likely enough to occur in a country 
where the land was divided into a vast 
number of small hereditary portions.’ 

The ploughman carries with him a goad 
or spiked stick, which is seven or eight 
feet long, armed with a sharp point of iron 
at one end, and at the other with a plate of 
the same metal, shaped like a caulking 
chisel. With the sharp end he spurs on 
the oxenf and with the flat end he clears 
the earth and weeds froin the ploughshare. 
The animals, when refractory in disposi- 
tion, or goaded with undue severity, l^icV' 
against the iron points, which sofiictimes 
inflict very severe injury on themselves. 
Hence arose a proverbial expression for 
unavailing resistance to superior power, 
which results in injury only to him who 
makes the resistance. I’he proverbial 
phrase is found in the heathen poets, and 
our Lord employed it wlien he thus ad- 
dressed the astonished and trembling Saul 
— ‘ It is hard J‘or thee to kick against the 
spikes.’ (Acts ix. 5). 

When bullocks are fierce and indomi- 
table, it is usual to perforate their nostrils, 
and introduce a ring of ii’on, wood, or twist- 
ed cord, to which a rope is attached, and 
which gives complete command ov(*r the 
animal. By such a I’ing camels, elephants, 
and lions, wdion taken alive, are easily 
subdued. The following })as8ages contain 
allusions to this powerful instrunicnt of 
restraint: — 2 Kings xix. 26; Job xli. 2; 
Isa. xxxvii. 26; Ezok. xix. 4. 

After the land was ploughed the peasant 
required to break the clods in clayey soils, 
and to level the surface. This was don© 
by means of the ht*e and liarx ow ; and in 
inodciyi times, a \fooden mallet is some- 
times employed in these operations. (Job. 
xxxix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 24; Hosea x, 11.) 
Thus sang the Mantuan bard, recommend- 
ing a similar treatment for the soil of 
Italy : — 

* Nor U the profit small the peasant makes, 

Wlio smooths with harrows, or who pounds wilh 

rakes. 

The crumbling clods *. nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye ; 

Nor his, wiio plouglis across the furrowed grounds. 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 

For he, with frequent exercise, commands 
The unwilling sou, aud tames the stubborn lands.* 

Much of the soil of Palestine is so saiidv 
that it need.s to be but once plough oJ, 
and after the feeed has been cast, ft is 
covered by a cross furrow. 

Wheat—which in the Ploly Land is 
called com by way of eminence, as oats in 
Scotland-- is earlier sown than any other 
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grain, as it lies long in the ground. Dr 
Russel says of the neighbourhood of Alep- 
po, that ‘the earliest 'wheat is ^^wn in 
October ; other grains continue to be sown 
till the end of January, and barley even 
so late as the end of February.* The 
autumnal rains begin to fall, as already 
remarked, about the beginning of Novem- 
bei*. The fanner waits for the rain ; im- 
mediately after its descent the plough 
turns up the soil, and without delay the 
wheat is cast into the ground. Numerous 
interesting allusions are made in Scrip- 
ture to the sowing of the seed, but our 
notice of these must be deferred till next 
mouth. 


UNITED PRESBYTEKIAN 
CHUECH. 

ITS FURTHER PROGRESS. 

In former papers we adverted to the 
origin of our Church, and traced its pro- 
gress downwards to what may be designated 
the period of the Synods. The existence 
of these Synods, th(> Burgher, the Anti- 
Burgher, and the Relief^ ought to have 
aroused the Church of Scotland to a sense 
of its dangers and its duties. Too proud 
and corrupt, however, to profit by the 
w’arning events that were taking ]>lacc, 
the Arminian and Krastian Establishment 
refused to retrace its steps, and to ado})t 
proper measures of reform. The dispute 
I which divided the Secession into two rival 
I and liiutiially anathematizing sections, fos- 
I tered the delusion, that the ecclesiastical 
conn nullities which haxl so unexiiectedly 
sprung into being, would gradually sink 
into discredit, and ultimately become 
extinct. To secure tliis consuuiination, 
the CJnircli of Scotland should have spared 
no efforts to win back the people to its 
communion, and prevent the fartlfbr pro- 
gress of revolt. Failing to pursue a popu- 
lar and conciliatory course, its dangers 
were incrcjised rather than diminished 
by the unhappy breach to which we have 
alluded. In not a few places where the 
I Secession had obtained a footing, two 
congregations and not one, as foi*merly, 
might now be seen. Thus, the division 
which occasioned so much joy to the 
Establishment, and which led it to indulge 
in a false security, instead of destroying 
the Secession, multiplied its ministers and 
places of worship in many districts of the 
country. Moreover, the Relief, without 
: being involved in the warfare which the 
Buchers and the Anti-Burgbers so vehe- 
mently waged, was prosecuting its career 
with zeal and success. The- result was, 
the fears that had been dissipated for a 
season began to revive, and an overture. 


called the S^ism Overture, was in^fTodneed 
into the General Assembly of 17d5, with 
j the view of checking if possible the growth 
of those bodies, which, it was fearecL, would 
endanger at no very remote period the 
existence of the Church of Scotland as a 
^ legal^establishment,* unless timely reme- 
dies were applied. According to this 
overture, no fewer than ‘ one hundred and 
twenty meeting-houses ’ had been erected, 
to which upwards of a hundred thousand 
persons previously belonging to the Estab- 
lishment resorted; and as the ^alarming 
evil * seemed ‘ to be on the growing hand,* 
the Assembly was urgfd ‘ to provide such 
remedies as in their great wisdom might 
be judged lit.* Having appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the matter, a j^poiT; was 
presented to the Assembly of 1766, recom- 
mending that as patronage had ‘ been one 
chief occasion of the * of dissent, 

some means should be taken to mitigate 
its rigour. Patronage, however, too power- 
ful at this period to be curbed or muzzled, 
set its assailants at dehance, and the dis- 
cussions created by the Schism Overture . 
terminated in smoke. Rumour indeed' 
wliispered, that while patronage was to be 
preserved, persecution wasto be employed. 
Force, it was reported, was intended to be 
bro^ht to bear on the ^schismatics.’ Had 
this been done, the Westminster Confes- 
sion might have boon pled in its behalf. 
According to the twenty -third chapter, 
the civil magistrate * hath authority, and 
it is his duty to take order, that unity 
and peace be preserved in the ChurchJ 
and that all ‘ heresies be suppressed .*> If 
compulsoiy measures wore contemplated, 
they were not enforced. Paission may 
have at first suggested what prudence 
afterwards condemned. Certainly, as the 
Rev. Adam Gib, one of the most distim 
guished and valiant of the Seceders of bis 
day, remarked in a letter then published, 
force was ‘ near seventy-seven years out of 
time/ referring no doubt to the glorious 
era of 1666, when a termination was put to 
the crimes aad cruelties of the Stuarts. 
On the present occasion persecution was 
discarded, and patronage spared. It was 
too late for the employment of the one, 
and too early for the destruction -of the 
other. Patronage and .Establishments 
will stand and fall toge^er. Neither 
the terror of the Secession, nor of the 
Relief combined, could induce the Church 
of Scotland in 1766joaboliBfi it. Equally 
futile was the attempt to get rid or it in 
1763, wlien overtures «under the most 
fevourable auspices were pressed on the 
General Assembly for the removal of 
patronage as being the chief cause ^ of the 
desertion of great bodies of the people from 
the Establishment/ while recently the 
Church of Scotland haA suffered itself to be 
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I r^t ra^ef than permit patronage 

to be sacrihced. From the p&st and the 
preseEt we conclude, it is only with the 
OYcrtiirw o£ Establishments that this 
yoke \ii111 be broken, and the enslaved 
remnant ;of God's heritage set free. 

But to return to our narrative,^ — the 
Schisin Overture having come to nought, 
" the leaders of the Establishment endea- 
voured to ^reconcile its supporters to de- 
feat, by contending that patronage was 
not now pioducing the discord and dis- 
satisfaction it was wont to create. It 
was a deceitful calm. The General As- 
sembly was not troubled, as aforetime, with 
so many cases of disputed settlements. 
But why? Was it because the people 
were less bitterly opposed to the intrusion 
of hirelings into the pulpits and parishes 
of Scotland? No, but because, without 
wasting their sfheivgth and resources in 
hopeless conflicts, they had learned ‘ a 
more excellent way ’ by which to secure 
the blessings they sought. Allowing 
^ the objectionable presentees to enter on 
their charges, they withdrew from the 
Establishment altogether, erected places 
of worship for themselves, and obtained 
from the Kelief or the Secession, pastors, 
who could feed them with knowledge and 
understanding. In this way the Kplief 
and the Secession steadily advanced, clraw- 
ing tp themselves the life and vigour of 
the Church of Scotland, which was fast 
sinking into a state of spiritual formalism 
and death. To little purpose, indeed, has 
the ecclesiastical history of our country 
been read, if the conviction is not over- 
poweringly borne in upon the mind, that 
but for the rise and spread of dissent, 
Scotland, religiously considered, would 
have been a desert.' To the Secession and 
Relief are we indebted, under Go<l, fur the 
best blessings we enjoy. But for these 
two bodies, now happily one, where would 
have been the Christian rights of the 
people? or where would have been the 
doctrines of grace ? Nor were oijr fathers 
indifferent to the claims <Rf other lands. 
Besides planting churches in Ireland and 
the Orkney Islands-^-Nova Scotia and 
America, particularly the states of Penn- 
sylvania aud Kentucky, shared largely in 
their aflections. So anxious, indeed, were 
they to ansv^r the calls coming from 
abroad, that they stinted the supplies for 
the vacancies at home to provide preachers 
for the more distant and destitute por- 
tions of the world. Before the close of 
the last century no fewer than fifty minis- 
ters, it is reckoned, had gone out to Ame- 
rica from the Anti- Burgher branch of the 
Secession alone. In proof of the ardent 
an 2 $iety felt on the subject of missions, a 
synodical resolution was passed so early 
as 17^2, forbidding students to be licensed 


who were not prepared to pledge thein- 
selves to go ablfoad if their services were 
required. Not long ago we met a minister 
who had1>een suspended for a year, because 
of his reluctance to comply with an in- 
vitation to leave his country and his home. 
These things we do not state with the view 
of recommending the adoption of similar 
stringent measures, but merely to show 
how deeply our fathers were imbued with 
the missionary spirit. 

Prosecuting their manifold labours at 
home and abroad, nothing deserving of 
particular notice occurred till about the 
close of ^he century, memorable for the 
French Revolution, and for the impulse 
which it gave, notwithstanding its despe- 
rate drawbacks, to free and independent, 
thought. It was during this eventful *cra 
the controversy arose in our Church re- 
specting the magistrate’s power in matters 
of religion. In one of the earliest docu- 
ments emitted by the fathers of the Se- 
cession, the province of the Civil magis- 
trate was very clearly and correctly de- 
fined. According to the Declaration and 
Defence of their principles concerning the 
I Civil Government, ‘ the public good of 
outward and common order in all reason- 
able society to the glory of God, is the 
great and only end which those invested 
with magistracy can propose,’ in prosecu- 
ting which they must not assume ‘any 
lordship immediately over men’s con- 
sciences,’ nor make ‘any encroachment 
upon the special privileges or business of 
the Church.’ Such being the views held 
on this important subject, candidates for 
tho ministry who scrupled to acknowledge 
tWir belief of the whole doctrine of the 
Confession of Faitli, were uniformly given 
to uiiderstaiKl, thal their assent was quali- 
fied by the statement of priiicmles from 
which we have just quoted. This, how- 
ever, to several did not seem sufficient, 
especifdly after the publications of the 
‘;Rev. Archibald Hall of London, and the 
Rev. William Graham of Newcastle — 
publications in which the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, and its entire inde- 
pendence of all civil interference and 
control, were at once distinctly affirmed, 
and ably vindicated- A strong desire, 
therefore, was felt, that means should be 
taken to make it unmistakably and pal- 
pably to appear, that no minister, in 
subscribing the Confession, and in com- 
mending the covenanting procedure of our 
forefathers, was committing himself to an 
approval of sentiments ascribing to the 
magistrate a power, the exercise of which 
would be an invasion of the rights con- 
science, and the prerogatives of our Lord. 
This was not, strictly speaking, the vol- 
untary controversy, sia many who con- 
tended against what they designated com- 
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pulfiory and persecuting measures in mat- sors. The names of Lawson» Dick, Peddie, 
ters of religion were, notwithstanding, in J^ieson, Pfingle, and others, occur at 
favour of ecclesiastical endowments. So once to the mind, names not soon to he 
late as lUlO, a reference from brethren in tbrcotten. 

Ireland respecting the propriety of con- The controversy conceding the ,cove- 
tinuing to accept the Hegiura Dmium with nants, and the magis^te's 'wwer in 
certain conditions that were disliked, was matters of religion, agitated thd^ Seces- 
brought before the Anti-Burgher Synod, sion without troubling the Relief, in con- 
No objections were advanced to the taking sequence of the latter having from the but- 
of the money, which was represented as set occupied much brewer and^, safer 
‘ a proof of the fostering care of govern- ground than that maintained by the Se- 
ment,’ and although the terms on which cession. The Relief, however, was not 
it was offered were not such as the Irish without its contests. Besides repelling 
brethren relished, the Synod, so far from attacks from without, proceeding from au 
discountenancing the whole ^air, recom- religious denominations in Scotland, the 
mended them to accept of it, — a* recom- Relief had to encounter contentions within, 
mendation, however, which led to the Attempts were made, as early as 1773, to 
noble stand of Mr Bryce, who was lately narrow the principle of free communion In 
SifTKiicliJionoured by the United Presby- its practical operation. Messrs Cruden 
terian Church, and whose self-denying and Cowan, tw'o ministers belonging to the 
sacrifices have been beyond all praise. Relief^ wei e anxious to hugro it restricted 
But although the controversy was not, to I’resbyterians who ^ere visible saints, 
strictly speaking, the voluntary one, it to the exclusion of Episcopalians and 
certainly included it. The premises con- Independents. But to this mutilation or 
tended for by the advocates of what was rather dcstructiqn of a prominent principle 
denominated New Light doctrine, drew of the Relief, the Synod would not consent, 
after them, as legitimate consequences, all The consequence was, Mr Cruden withdrew 
those principles which voluntaries main- from the body, while Mr Cowan was 
tain. The parties opposed to change, ultimately expelled, his own factious pro- 
seem to have had a foreboding of this, ccedure having drawn down upon him the 
Looking forward to the future, they a.p- first act of ministerial exclusion the Relief 
pear to have anticipated at no <listant had Been called on to inflict. The loss 
day, as the development of the innovation sustained in this way by the three Synods — 
they condemned, a deadly and openly the Burgher, the Anti-Burgher, and the 
avowed hostility to all occlosiastical estab- Relief — were thus inconsiderable, while 
lishineuts. The result of the stormy dis- the sentiments upheld were of the first im- 
cussions that took place, was a separation portance, destined to exert a mighty influ- 
of small minorities from both the Burgher ence on all coming generations. Loud, 
and Anti-Burgher Synods, the Old Light indcctl, were the complaints uttered in con- 
Burghers, as they are called, having sepa- sequence of the alleged tide of degeneracy 
rated from their section of the Secession that had set in, and which threatened, ac- 
iii 1709, and tlie Old Light Anti -Burghers cording to some, to sweep away all that was 
having gone off in 190G. The former, valuable in our institutions, both in Church 
known as Mr Willis’ party, insignificant, and in State. Latitudinarianisrn and ajws- 
from the first, is chiefly memorable for its tacy were the charges that then rang in 
absorption, with one or two honouraldie cx- men’s ears ; the faint echoes of which were 
ceptions, into the Establishment, a short still heard during the din of the Voluntary 
time prior to the Disruption. The latter, warfare. Looking back on this porfipn of 
designated Dr M'Crie’s party, has all our ChuAih’s history from the vantage 
along been deservedly esteemed for the ground we occifpy, we discover nothing to 
eminence of its leaders, and tlie more than cause shame or regjet. As to the latitu- 
average share of learning and ability by dinarianism of the Kebef, we discJfern in 
which its adherents . have been distiu- its free communion the fellowship of the 
guished. It is worthy of remark, that Dr gospel. As to the apostacy of the Seccs- 
M^Crie, who objected to the introduction sion, wo hail it as the harbinger of that 
of New Light views into the Secession, movement which is yet destined to revolu- 
would not himself submit to be licensed, tionize many Churches and States, not by 
unless permitted to make an exception of overturning them, but by plaoing them on 
precisely the same kind as that to which their proper foundations, by assigning to 
he was afterwards so determ inanely op- each its appropriate province. Dissent is 
posed, when demanded by his brethren. now striving to gain the ascendant, not to 
In^this vitally impo^nt controversy, trample opponents in the dust, but to pro- 
none of the founders of our Cliurch were mote the best interests of the State, and to 
privileged to partake. Their work was secure the true glory and prospeiity of the 
done. A new race had sprung up in their Qiurch. 
room, but not unworthy of their predeces- 
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, CHEISTIAN geemany. 

NO. I. — INTaODUCTOBY. 

CoNTjNENTAi* affairs, wo arc persuaded, 
are in general veiT’ imperfectly understood 
in our country. They belong to that class 
of subjects, a very little apparent acquaint- 
ance with which serves to hide a very great 
deal of real ignorance. In regard to the 
religious state of the Continent especially, 
much misapprehension prevails. Chris- 
tians at home form their judgments of it 
too hastily. Those of them who go abroad 
and bring back reports, rush to their con- 
clusions and their journey’s end with equal 
and injudicious speed, lleiice the ridicftle 
which so large a portion of British eccle- 
siastical news from the Continent excites in 
Continental circles ! 

Much to be ifegi^tted as this fact is, it is 
not to be wondered at. Ci>rrect opinions 
as to the state of religion on the Continent 
it is by no means easy to form. The 
Continent is a very wid# word. It em- 
braces many countries. In most of these 
countries Christianity exists under diffe- 
rent forms. Each of them Las a civil 
constitution, a religious confession, a poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical history of its own. 
The parties into which they are broken up, 
the dangers they have to dread, tlie prin- 
ciples and facts by which they are to be 
explained, are all dillerent. It cannot, 
therefore, be matter of surprise that our 
notions of Continental i*eligion should fre- 
quently be at once inaccurate and confused. 
Nor can this evil be altogether averted by 
the circulation of such iiewsinipcrs and 
magazines as The Christian Times and 
IHvaiigeLical Christcndovi, These j>ublica- 
tions, admirable as they are, meet the 
wants mainly of tliose who are already 
informed on Continental subjects. ^J’hey 
are iu advance of the masses who read 
them. In perusing the last-named perio- 
dical particularly, we have often been at a 
loss to conceive how its most interesting 
intelligence can be appueciated by tlie 
majority of its readers. An interpreter 
seems ever and anon (jo be needed to indi- 
cate the meaning of the simplest facts, and 
to explain the importance of the most 
familiar allusions. But surely tliis is not 
as it should be. A little pains would be 
well spent in mastering the key to these 
i*ecoras of events. It is evidently on the 
Continent that the gospel has its worst aad 
greatest "battle to light. The powers of 
good and evil c<«icentrate their forces for 
the conflict. If wo would. sym]>atliizo with 
our struggling friends, or trace the progress 
aud the issues of their efforts, let us mark 
their hattledield, know their strength and 
relative position, and loam their war-cry. 
To aid our readers in this endeavour, we 


select a portion of the Continent for illus- 
trative and explanatory remarks, directed 
especially to its religious aspects, and 
devote a few articles to. the subject of 
Chbistian Gbbmany. 

We use this title to point out clearly the 
TOrpose for which the subject is* chosen. 
Erom almost every point of view, Germany 
is to be regarded with interest. Its chief 
, interest to us, however, consists in its being 
a Christian couhtry. It is partly Protes- 
tant, and partly lioman-Catliolic. Prussia 
may be regarded as the principal repre- 
sentative of its Protestantism, and Austria 
of its Bopery, although there are Papists 
in the one country and Protestants in the 
oth^r. Things have strangely altered in 
Germany since tlie times of Luther jpd 
his immediate successors. Districts '«®.ch 
then adhered with one consent to the re- ■ 
formed faith are now possessed by the Man 
of Sin ; while in other places, where the 
Papacy appeared to have its firmest seat,, 
the inhabitants arc sturdy Lutherans. By 
Christian Germany, hovrever, we under- 
stand Protestant Germany. It were a 
needless refinement to ro-con skier the trite 
question as to the possibility of salvation 
! within the pale of the liomish Church. 
Eor all practical purposes, it is enough to 
say that by Christian we mean Protestant 
Germany. 

In arriving at a correct state of know- 
ledge in regard to Christian Germany, we 
must be almost exclusively guided by 
sketches of individuals. Neither from 
the civil nor ecclesiastical history of the 
country shall we be able to gather much 
I viiliKihle information. Since the times of 
Frederick the Great, and mainly owing to 
the evil iiitluence of his godless example, 
religion has been put under the ban by 
‘ the powers that be ' in Germany. When 
brought into prominence at all, it has been 
invariably for the furtherance of purposes 
of StHte. The Church was turned into tlie 
State’s handmaid, was assigned a very 
obscure place in the household, and was 
condemned to do very dirty work in the 
company of very unworthy associates. She 
was looked after by tbe Minister of Spiri- 
tual Aflairs, under whose supervision were 
placed, along with the Church and Schools, 
theatrical entertainments and houses of 
bad fame ! Under such nursing the Church 
could not bo exjiected to thrive. Luring I 
almost the whole of the last two centuries, 
the Church in Germany has been a useless j 
spiritual organization. Her overseers j 
were civil functionaries — ^her ministers 
took their crown-appointments* as a re- 
pectable provision for life — and thuc it is 
that we must turn elsewhere than to the 

V Our readers will bear in mind, tbat not a few 
of the Chiircli -livings in Protestant Germany ate 
in tlie gift of Town Councils and private patrons. 
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Church for information as to the Chris- 
tianity of Germany. 

Under the worst systems there are oc- 
casionally to be found the best men. The 
Protestant Church of Germany furnishes 
no exception to the remark. In eveiy 
period of her history earnest and devout 
spirits have sprung up amongst' her pas- 
tors and teachers, and prevented the light 
of divine truth from being utterly <|ucnch- 
ed. The names of Francke; Bengol, Knapp, 
and Moewes, may be mentioned as repre- 
sentatives of different classes and perio<is. 

Of these men the most influential resided 
at one or other of the numerous German 
Universities. There their light shone, and 
thence it spread. To the university^life 
o-PjQcrmanv. be it observed, iniich greater 
importance is to be attached than to that 
which exists amongst ourselves. The pro- 
portion of ‘ college-bred ’ Germans has al- 
ways been exceedingly large, as compared 
with the general popuiation. G erinany not 
being a commercial country, and its des- 
potic form of government preserving a 
monopoly of oflices in every profession, 
the youth of the country seize eagerly 
the first pre-re(piisite to social advance- 
ment by going through a university course. 
Hence, both as to numbers and position, 
the students of Germany have always been 
a separate and im portant bod y . Professors 
of eminence are regarded by them witli 
profound roverenco, and tlioir opinions and 
conduct are fondly ti*easiired and keenly 
marked. The religious bent consequently 
of a professor’s views tells most powerfully 
not only on his immediate andionce, but on 
the generations they are preparing to in- 
struct. Ileligious movements in Cierniany 
have invariat)ly begun at college. The 
observation holds eminently true of the 
religious revival which has been going on 
tliere during the lasttive-and-tweiity years. 
Its most eflicient agents are men whose 
conversion took place when they*wero 
students, and whose untiring energies have 
ever since been brought to bear on tlie 
field from which they took away tlieir first 
religious impressions. A view of tlieir 
lives and works will tend more tlian any- 
thing else, we believe, to aflbrd an insight 
into the real Christianity of their country; 
and such a view it is our design in subse- 
quent' articles^ to give. Tholuck -and 
Neander, Hongs tenberg and Julius Miiller, 
Nitzsch and Krummacher, shall pass in 
succession before us as the represen- 
tatives of their country’s piety, the inter- 
preters of its history, and the exponents 
of its prospects. 

Tlfo names now mentioned are those of 
men still actively engaged in carrying on 
the great w’ork of ■ evangelizing Germany. 
Did our plan admit of it, we should fondly 
linger an^und the memory of one other who 


has already ^ fallen on sleep.’ Tlie thoughts 
of*^ every one at all conversimt with the 
literature of German theology will at once 
gather around Schlciermacher. From that 
great man almost every evangelical divine 
of note in Germanjr at the present time 
received his first religious impulse. There 
were to be found in him, in rare combina- 
tion, the first attributes of the accom- 
plished orator, the acute thinker, the pro- 
found scholar, and the genial man. It was 
his elastic intellect and noble eloquence that 
first effectually divorced a deadening Ita- 
iionjilism from the studies of the German 
theologian. From the pulpit and the 
professor's chair — first in llalle, and after- 
wards in Bei lin — lie began the good work 
M hich it was left for others to complete. 
Yet, it is well that wo' do not need to 
examine SchlcitM-inacher’s merits more 
minutely. Those inost»rcfRiy to admit his 
claims to the high honour of originating 
the evangelic iiiovoment in Germany wifi 
most deplore the daring character of many 
of his speonlations, the uncertainty of his 
critical code, and the waywardness even of 
his advocacy of essential tiuth. It is 
pleasing to know that, as the evening of his 
life crept on, the simplicity of his views of 
gospel-truth grewmore and more child-liko. 

Th^ subtle but malignant spirit of 
Strauss has brought all its criticism to bear 
ill vain on the testimony to a simple faith 
ill Jesus Christ which Schleiermaclier 
rendered on his death-bed. In that last I 
unmeasured avowal of trust in a crucified 
Saviour whicli tlie dying philosopher 
uttered, as he took the sacrament of the 
siiyiper for the hist time sliorLiy before he 
exjiirod, the sceptical author of * the Life 
<if Jesus' can detect only the symptoms of 
incipient madness. 

To him, however, who traces with unpre- 
judiced eye the history (;f li^chlcicrmacliev 
from its begiiiningto its close, it seems only 
the brighter reflection, as the shadows 
deepen, of the spirit of the Master who in 
similar wck’cum stances saiil, ‘ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 


• 

SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

SECOND ARTICLE, 

Of late years great improvements have 
taken place in many of our large towns and 
cities, especially in London anaEdinburgh. 
New streets have been opened up. Old 
streets and lanes Avidenefi, cleansed, and 
paved. Extensive clusters of dilapidated 
buildings, which were a nuisance and a 
standing reproach to their ownci’s and to 
the public, have been removed; and splen- 
did shops and dwelling-houses erected in 
their room. These costly and imposing 
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ftiruettiTes standi out |)rominently to view, 
attracting the admiration of strangers, and 
affording a striking proof of the wealth and 
inereasing prosperity of our country. But 
it appears to have been completely forgot- 
ten that these very improvements, while 
they minister to tne social and domestic 
comforts of the middle and upper classes 
of society, have helped to deteriorate the 
physical condition, and consequently to re- 
tard the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, of the humbler and labouring portion 
of the community. The bad old dwellings of 
the poor have been destroyed, and their 
places supplied not by good new ones, 
affording to the working classes comfort- 
able homes at a moderate charge, but by 
high-rentedshops, and ‘places,’ and squares, 
and crescents. Hence the removal of every 
street br lane inhabited by the working 
portion of the jiopulation serves only to 
make their crowd^, ill- ventilated and in- 
salubrious dwellings more crowded and 
pestiferous than before. Libberton’s Wynd 
and its purlieus have been swept away, and 
replaced by the spacious shops and d we) ling- 
houses of Melbourne Place. The improve- 
ment is* complaisantly pointed out and 
loudly commended. But no one seems 
ever to have wasted a thought on the con- 
dition of the former inhabitants of these 
wynds, who were obliged to seek ai?other 
homo where they could find one, no man 
caring for them. While these dwellings of 
the poor were pulled down by streets at a 
time, as far as we are aware, not a single 
structure has been erected in their r(»om, 
for the accommodation of this class of the 
community. It is owing to this cause, as 
well as to the rapidity with which our town 
population is augmenting, that the working 
classes find the difficulty of obtaining com- 
fortable dwelling-houses at a moderate 
rent increasing year by year. And hence, 
in the greater part of our larger towns, 
every improvement effected by the removal 
of dilapidated buildings, or by the widening 
or total destruction of narrow streets and 
lanes, has only served to increase the diffi- 
culties and to deteriorate the condition of | 
the bumbler portion of society. The well- I 
fed, well-clad, comfortobly housed, have had 
their comforts and enjoyments greatly in- 
creased, but the poor and degraded have 
been made poorer and more degraded still. 

While we are writing, the cholera has 
reached our scores. Its approach was dis- 
tinctly foreseen for more than a year, but 
in spite of the most urgent warnings on the 
part of the public press, not a single step 
was taken to w§rd off or to diminish the 
violence of the impending attack. Now, 
however, the actual arrival of the dreaded 
foe has quickened our authorities into 
something like galvanic activity. Closes 
and wynds are being hurriedly swept and 
wasbedf and masses of filth which have 


long^ lain undisturbed are now in the act of 
being removed. We have little faith, how- 
ever, to put in such spasmodic exertions, 
which past experience warrants us to 
believe will be laid aside as soon as the 
terror which has given rise to them has 
subsided. At tbe best they cleanse only the 
outside, while the inward part is still very 
rottenness. The physical degradation of 
the poorer classes in bur towns and cities 
®s not to be overcome by the application of 
a few pails-full of white-wash once in six- 
teen years. Leviathan is not thus to be 
tamed. When cholera left our shores at 
the termination of its former visit, our 
legislators and public authorities would 
seem to have concluded that there was no 
longer any necessity for vigorous exertions 
to maintain our towns in a state qf clewrti- 
ness and salubrity, forgetting that a much 
more formidable enemy — malignant fever 
— is never absent from our crowded streets 
and lanes — that while cholera slays its 
thousands, fever slays its tens of thou- 
sands — that the victims of the former are 
chiefly from among the dissipated and 
degraded, while the latter carries off the 
sober, active, and industrious, in the very 
midst of their years and usefulness, leaving 
every year many thousands of widowed 
wives and fatherless children dependent on 
public char) ty . Year after year have these 
facts been pressed on the attention of the 
public, and theintimate connexion between 
physical wretchedness and moral degrada- 
tion — between filth and fever, the frightful 
scourge and fell destroyer of manhood in 
its prime, the fertile source of widowhood 
and orphanage, of pauperism and crime — 
has been over and over demonstrated, but 
still nothing has been done ; and now, after 
the lapse of sixteen years, the Asiatic pesti- 
lence is again among us,.and finds us as 
little prepared as before to resist its fearful 
ravages. 

A very striking proof of the influence 
which narrow streets and filthy. crowded 
houses have in nourishing every epidemic, 
is afforded by three statistical maps of our 
northern metropolis, which have just come 
under our notice. In one of them the filth 
of the city is depicted according to its inten- 
sity. In the well-aired spacious streets in 
the western part of the city there is no 
stain, but in the approach to the poorer 
districts a gradual shading deepens almost 
to blackness in such neighbourhoods as tbe 
West Bow and the Cowgate. Another 
map exhibits, in a red colouring of more or 
less depth, the prevalence of malignant 
fever, and the pictures are identically the 
same in their shading, the one deepening 
in red precisely where the other de'>pens 
in brown. The thir4 map exhibits the 
cases of cholera which have lately occurred, 
dotted in with blue marks. And it speaks 
volumes to observe, that each dot falls in 
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procisply the places marked in the other 
limps by the darkest brown and the deepest 
red. If a fourth map were constructed 
exhibiting the moral statisties of the city, 
we are well assured that ignorance, poverty, 

I and crime would be found to prevail almost 
j exclusively in those districts which filth, 

1 fever, and cholera have marked for their 

1 

The first step, then, towards the im- 
provement of the social condition of.lhrfl 
poor, is to furnish them with a better 
description of house accommodation. So 
long as this is left undone, it will be found 
almost impossible to train up the labouring 
classes to that self-respect which* is the 
best preservative against moral contagion. 
All experience shows that it is the want of 
a^ime,#which, beyond all other causes, 
makes thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds, 
peoples our jails and bridewells, and crowds 
our penal settlements. It is the want of a 
home that sends thousands to a premature 
grave, and leaves their wretched widows 
to the workhouse, and their miserable 
offspring to the streets. If wc desire 
to elevate the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the poor, we must begin by pro- 
viding for them healthy and comfortable 
homes. ‘ Talk about the schoolmaster as 
we ma}',’ it has been justly said, ^ we must 
begin with the mason. It is of little use 
to be able to read books, if we have not a 
house to road them in. It little matters 
whether we are dealing with farm labourers 
in the rural provinces, with artizans in the 
manufacturing districts, or with soldiers in 
the barracks — no social or moral refornia- 
tion can be brought about until wo give men 
fit places to live in.’ If we would raise 
up a healthy, vigorous population, < their 
country’s pride,’ exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of life, temperate in their habits, and 
provident in their arrangements, frequent- 
ing the church, the school, the mechanic’s 
institute, and the lecture-room, instead of 
the pawnbroker’s office and the giff shop, 
living like immortal beings conscious of 
their high destinies, not herding together 
like the beasts that perish, we must sweep 
. away those closes and wynds, where filth, 
disease, misery, and crime exist in every 
variety of form ; we must erase those 
houses where ^ dirt, damp and decay reign 
triumphant,’ and replace them, not as 
heretofore, by spacious shops and costly 
dwellings for the rich, but by well-aired, 
comfortable and moderately rented habita- 
tions for the poor. At ihe present moment 
thegreatmass of the labouring classes return 
from their daily toil, not to decent, clean, 
and health;^ homes, where, in the bosom of 
tbefr families, they may rest their weary 
limbs, and refresh their exhausted spirits ; 
hut to filthy, squalid, pestiferous hovels, 
garrets and cellars, which no exertion can 
keep clean — ^where the pure air of heaven 

never enters — where there is nothing to 
allure or to cheer — ^where not merely com- 
fort and happiness but even decency and 
order are unknown — the focus of disease 
— the nursery of the infirmary, the work- 
house and the jail. Need we wonder that 
they should so generally abandon their 
miserable dwellings, with all their accom- 
paniments of dirt, darkness and noise, and 
repair to the gin palace in search of a 
* more comfortable house and more cheerful 
company, and seek to drown, in the intoxi- 
cating cup, all recollection of the Wretch- 
ed wives and the hungry children they 
have left behind in thdir miserable high- 
rented hovels, which it would be a mockery 
to call a home. Give the labouring man a 
comfortable dwelling-place — let him have 
the means of cleanliness and privacy at 
home, and of maintaining order, decency 
and regularity in his little household, and 
this will go a great ava^ to make the 
tavern and the gin shop lose their infiu- 
ence over him. The subject is well de- 
serving the attention not only of the 
philanthropist hut of the capitalist. To 
build houses for the working-classes is not 
merely a humane project, but also a pro- 
fitable speculation. Whether in town or 
countiyr our labouring men pay a rent out 
of all proportion to the real value of the 
tenergents they inhabit. To he assured of 
the fact we need only read the following 
extracts from the advertising columns of 
one of our public journals : — 

^ For sale for 250 guineas, five small 
houses bringing in a clear income of above 
£70 a-year.’ 

‘ A lot of houses to be sold for £250, 
producing £7G a-year above the ground 
rent.’ 

‘ Twelve houses to be sold for the small 
sum of £200, to pay nearly 26 per cent.’ 

The experiment of providing comfortable 
houses for the working-classes at a mode- 
rate rent has been tried in various places, 
and has proved a most profitable specula- 
tion. The London society for the im- 
provement of the labouring classes have 
turned their attention to .this important 
point, and have been most successful in 
their exertions, At the time of their 
annual meeting, in 1846, they had just 
completed, at a cost of several thousand 
pounds, a range of buildings for the ac- 
commodation of working ijrien and their < 
families. These buildings were opened in 
the spring of ^Jiat year. The gross rental is 
somewhere about £400 per afinum, and at 
the time of the last meeting a sum of £7, 
14s. only remained unpaid by ihe tenants. 
An experiment of a similar kind, but ou a 
much more extensive scale, has lately 
been made at Birkenhead, opposite Liver- 
pool, where the Birkenhead Dock' Com- 
pany have erected nearly three hundred 
dwelling-houses for the residences pf their 
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workm^. A still more interesting attempt 
to provide comfortable and modei’atcl;^- 
reiited dwellings for the labouring classes is 
about to be made in Glasgow, at the expense 
of Mr Lumsden, who lately held the office of 
chief magistrate of that city. The build- 
ing refeiTed to, which is how nearly com- 
pleted, is situate in the New City Road, 
and consists of four storeys, containing in 
all thirty-one dwellings. Each house con- 
sists of a largo room and two bed -closets, 
&o., and is so constructed as to obviate as 
much as possible the necessity of perfbrm- 
- ing any cleansing, operation within the 
main apartment, and at the same time 
to j)rovide tor the free circulation of air 
through every part of tlic dwelling. The 
bed-steads are fixtures, and of rod iron 
filled in with hooping. Each dwelling has 
also a well-aired larder in the outside Avail; 
a scullery opening out of the main apart- 
ment, and contaiiimg a dr^?sscr, sink, coal 
box, and press; a kitchen grate, with oven 
and boiler; an asli box, with a cinder sieve 
ill the hearth, which is of cast-iron, and 
includes a fender; and oi)cning from the 
entrance lobby of each separate house is a 
watcr-closct, with apparatus of simple and 
economical construction, and in one (‘o]*iu;r 
of it a trap covers a shoot into a dust-sJi.jft, 
through wliicli all dry I’ubbisJi is conveyed 
to a celbir in the ])aseineijt. Water is to be 
laid on in tlie scullery, and a jet of gas for 
certain hcairs in the main a[)artineiit, as 
well as in the central or/^oiniiion passages. 
The vontilatifui both of the lobbies aiul of 
the various apartments is carefully j)ro- 
vidod for. There is a wash-house outside, 
on the ground storey, with all necessary 
appuj'tonaiices, including Robinson’s rota- 
tory drying machine, which will ho com- 
mon to all the tenants in succession. The 
rent which i s looked for, as. suliicient to 
meet the views of the energetic and bene- 
volent foninler of tliis establish iiient, is 
only £0 per annum — very little more than 
the cost of one of the wretched, pestiferou.s 
hovels in the Old Wynd. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the impcvtancc of this 
experiment in its bearing on the best in- 
terests of the working- classes; and we 
would earnestly commend it to tlie imita- 
tion of our public-spirited philanthropists 
and eapitalists. 

i 

THE A 5 ITI-STATE pHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 

Our readers expect that in our pages 
due prominence will be given to the sub- 
ject of State Churches. That it is an im- 
portant subject is on all hands admitted. 
The friends of State Churches deem it 
such, and so are straining every nerve 
to vindicate their views; and that their 


opponents are at one with them as to 
tlio point of importance, is equally mani- 
fest from their exertions. They have put 
themselves td trouble, and toil, and ex- 
pense, in order to give publicity and dif- 
fusion to their sentiments. They have 
suffered much loss, and incurred much 
odium, for the sake of their cherished 
nonconformity. Nor are there yet any 
any signs of their wearying of the warfare, 
^ay, instead of wearying, they are giving 
new evidence of their zeal and determina- 
tion. Every year that passes makes them 
more iniinerous, and compact, and ener- 
getic ; ^nd in all this we see that, whe- 
ther they be right or wrong, they are at 
least profoundly hi earnest. In short, the 
question, whether tlicie ouglit or on^ht 
not to be a State Church at all, is rapoly 
coming forward to be* the great question 
of the day; statesmen tihemsolves are be- 
ginning to see that it must be rc-con- 
siiiercd ; they are receding from the only 
ground on which a godly Churchman can 
stand by them ; tiny are proposing mea- 
sures, and concerting schemes, wliicli im- 
pel Dissenters to instant resistance; and 
I in these circumstances, discussion — un- 
sparing discussion — but calm, considerate, 
and prayerful discussion, is imperiously 
culled fi>r. 

TJie parties ^are wide as the poles 
asunder,’ and to l)ring tbem to nnitc at a 
middle point is neither possible nor desir- 
able; l*or there can be no compromise, and 
there ought to be none, between antagonist 
principles. Our opponents tell the world 
that their State Churches are the bulwarks 
of our religion, and that to put tI)om down 
is to ojxui upon tlie land the flood-gates of 
a licciised ungodliness; while we tell the 
world, with equal conlidence, and, as we 
think, with better reason, tliat these same 
State Churches are the bane of our religion, 
withering its energies, retarding its growth, 
causii'ig its good to he evil spoken of, and 
furnishing to multitudes a plausible pre- 
text for casting its ways behind their 
backs. Let <liscussion, then, go on; let 
no man stay it, and let the truth, wherever 
it lies, arise and achieve its own victory. 
Q’o the State Churclies of our native isle 
we bear no antipathy, so far a,s they are 
simply and solely branches of the Church 
of Christ ; but we hear a voice — a voico 
from heaven — voice which, as we listen, 
wti.xes louder and louder — a voice, whiclf 
the hand of the reckless may ob^ if the 
toot of friendship comes not to the rescue, 
saying, ‘ Take away their batttlements, for 
they are not the Lord's.’ 

To guide our ‘progress, then, let tt he 
supposed that an opponent puts to us the* 
three following questions, namely, — What 
is the precise thing for’ which you Volun- 
taries are contending ? — How do you make 
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out your claim to it?— And why have you 
chosen the present time fbr leviving the 
discussion ? To these questions we mean 
to reply in this and subsequent articles. 
In dealing with the second of them, w^e 
' may have to traverse ground with wliich 
the confirmed V oluntary is already familiar, 
and which, on this account, he might w ish 
we had passed over. But let it be remem- 
bered, that it is not the confirmed Volun- 
tary we have chiefly in our eye — that alP 
who are fiivourable to Voluntaryism arc 
not yet confirmed Voluntaries — that per- 
chance our pages may meet the eye of 
some enquiring Churchman — and that 
tjvcii confirmed V^oluritaries may find their 
account in having their convictions quick- 
ened a little, when called afresh, and in 
n^f ' circumstances, to put them into opera- 
tion. 

I. What is the precise thing for wdiicli 
we Voluntaries are contending? This is 
an important question, and it still rcijuircs 
an answci*; for ignorance of it, in various 
quarters, lies at the fonn*datioTi of much of 
the opposition which, down to this day, we 
have to encounter. They who will not 
take the trouble to ascertain what we moan 
by a separation of oho Church from the 
State, are easily persuaded, while interested 
parties are eager to persuiulc them, that 
our aim is wild and revolutioiiai'y, scai’ce- 
ly compatible with social order, any more 
than wdth the claims of religion. Now, 
for the sake of such persons, wo shall 
state, as briefly as we can, first, what we 
dp not want, and then what wo do w^ant, 
in seeking the ascendancy of the Voluntary 
principle. . 

Wo do not want to sec the function of 
the civil magistrate entirely separated 
from religion. On the contrary, we con- 
tend tliat every statute of man should he 
framed in accordance wdth the AVord of 
God; and our leading objection our 

State Churches is, that the statutes whicli 
bind them to the StJite are opposed t(» tfic 
Word of God. This we hold ourselves 
ready to prove : and as to the person of 
the civic ruler, our deep conviction is, 
tliat — other things being equal — the more 
religious he is, and the purer his religion 
happens to be, so much the better for him- 
sen^ and for till who have to do witli him. 
Again, we do not want to see any section 
•^of the Christian Church without a definite 
creed, or iudiflerent about the kind of doc-* 
trine which may be diffused among its 
members. Purity of faith, we ever con- 
tend, is essential to purity of practice; but 
we deny that the one or the other can be 
either preserved or promoted by a decree 
of the civil magistrate. This we regard as 
in itse^ a moral absurdity, to which no- 
thing but ignorance, or the darkest super- 

fiion, can ever give credence. Again, we 
do not want to see any man, in the name 
of religion, permitted to annoy his fellqw- 
man," or, under the pretext of serving God, 
to make himself the enemy of social order. 
We hold that the plea of conscience, or the 
higher plea of religion, has no force what- 
ever, and ought never to be regarded by 
the ruler of the people, when sot up , 
against the peace of the civil community. 
Again, we do not want the State to inter- 
fere wdth what are ascei*tained to bo the 
vested rights of any man, or body of men, 
in matters of secular property. So far as 
any Church in the land has a valid right 
to estates or revenues, we say — let her re- 
tain these estates or revenues ; and so far 
as ministers have a life-interest in stipend- 
emoluments, let that interest be held 
sacrtMl. It is not spoliation but equity w*e 
a<l\ocate; and our max^n is, let* every 
proprietor, public or pitvate, civil or sacred, 
have the due use of that whicli is his own. 

If our State Churches have a claim in 
e<iuity to what they call their property, w'o 
are not tlie men to disturb that claim ; and 
if equity be against them, wc liave only to 
say, let the property revert to its legitimate 
owner. Again, wo do not want to raise 
remtroversy about forms of Church govern- 
ment, whetlier iiipiscopalian, or Ihesby- 
teriai, or Independent. A person may 
adJicrc to any of these, and yet he at one 
with us in that wliiidi wc contend for ; and 
ill ])oint of fact, adherents of tliein all are 
to bo found in cordial co-operation with 
ns. Farther still, w© do not want to in- 
valitlatc, nor in the least degree to relax, 
tlie obligation w’Jiicli lies on Christians to 
])rovide for tlie sujiport of Christian inini- 
Ktors. Our object rather is to strengthen 
this obligation, to purify and exalt it, by 
clearing it of the cartliiiiess by which 
men have degrafled it, and vindicating 
its claim to sacred regard, as a principle 
of Christianity. Calumny may take its 
course, and it will take its course; but 
Voluntaryism is not a licentious thing* It 
does not set v^ilition free from its fealty 
to the law of Christ. No, but it rescues 
volition from an infamous slavery, and 
places it under a law which is spiritual 
and divine. J^’inally, we do not want the 
State to confer upon us any privilege or 
immunity, which is not shaded, and shared < 
alike, by all our fellow -subjects. We do 
not ask our legislators to take our religion 
[ into their jiay^ and to place ft under mcir 
patronage because w^e tiiiiik it true, and to 
lay their interdict on the religion of the 
rest because we think it false. No ; it is 
not for others, but for ourselves that we 
venture to judge in religions matters ; an<! 
we refuse to both the ruler and the sub- 
ject the right of judging for us in any such 
matters. We c^m no more than protec- 
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tion to our life and our property ae mem- ‘ trate’s hand; it is the sword which enables 
hetv of the civil community; we believe him to maintain his position; it is by the 
that in the bosom of this protection our sword that he dispenses the good provided 
religious liberty lies secure ; and we press by his means for civil communities ; and, 
the claim on behalf of others, as earnestly as soon as he can do without the sword, 
as on our own behalf. society can do without him. For, be it 

Such is at least a summary of the things remembered, that it is not as a sinless, but 
we do not want ; and ‘after setting them as a sinful being, that man requires the 
all aside, what we do want will be easily civil magistrate — not as a being that wor- 
seen. "W© just want that, so tar as the ships God, but as a being that will not 
State is concerned, every man in the Bri- worship — and as soon as sin is purged 
tish empire should be left to choose, and away by a higher agenejr than his own, 
to pay for his own religion ; or, that while the man of the swoid. will disappear, as 
civil authority in civil matters is to be stars are lost in the meridian sun. 
strenuously upheld, this same civil autho- Put these two things together, then, ve- 
rity shall keep its own civil place, and do ligion and the sword, set them up before 
its own civil work, but shall in no case your minds, each as it is, but yet in con- 
prescribc to peaceable citizens what they junction, and you have our British State 
ought or ought not to do, in matters of re- Churches just as they are at thi&monfSiit. 
ligious belief. This is what wo want; it They are the Churches of the sword; it is 
is all that we qpntend for: and is it un- the sword which set them up; it is the 
reasonable? Is it^ defective in justice or sword which keeps them uj); it is in the 
in charity ? Is there in it anything aJi all sword, by divine permission, that they 
which savours of anarchy or irreligioii ? live, and move, and have their being. Nay, 

who sees not that, but for the sword, they 
IL You ask how wc make out onr claim to could not, as Statb Churches, continue for 
such a change as this ? Look, we say, at a single twelvemonth I We have said, 
our own State Churches just as they are, put the two things together ; but can you 
and amidst many things which may he put them together, so as to make the one 
regarded as their accidents, there are two auxiliary to the other? Can the statute 
which all allow to be essential to their of the civil magistrate produce religious 
existence, namely, a statute cree<l, und a belief where it was not before ? Can it 
statute provision for the suppout of that rectify religious belief where it was wrong 
creed. To both these we are out-and-out before ? Can it revive religious belief 
opposed, and against the first of them, where it was languid before ? Can it 
that is, a statute creed, we prefer tlie fol- make a Catholic, or a Protestant, or an 
lowing indictment : — It is contrary to the Arminian, or a Calvinist ? Can it pro- 
nature of religion—It is disowned by the duce or contribute to the production of 
Word of God — It is incompatible with the that celestial state of mind, in which love 
constitution of the Chi’istiiin Church — It to God and love to man are in the ascen- 
carriesin its bosom the elements of perse- danl? No; but there are deeds which it 
cution. can do, and is doing every day. It can 

1. A statute creed is contrary to the scandalize reason; it can outrage the 
nature of religion. Wliat is religion in rights of conscience ; it can rivet the chains 
the principle of its being ? It is a spiri- of ignorance and error ; it can create a 
tual thing ; not an outward cercmiony, but deep ind dangerous hatred of the gospel 
an inward sentiment ; not a matter na- of the grace of God ; and it can furnish 
tional compact, but the free and sjionta- the infidel with a plausible- pretext for 
neous surrender of indivi<lual will to the holding religion up to scorn. In short, 
authority of God. Freedom of choice is the idea of aiding religion by secular corn- 
essential to its existence, and in so far as pulsion is a monstrous absurdity, hatched 
it is not free, but hampered and controlled amid the darkness of the darkening ages’ 
by the coercive power of man, it is not tlie and destined to perish as the light returns, 
service of God at all, but a thing which he It is worse than absurd, it is impious ; it 
j disowns. We cannot worship God in is an error of the heart more than of the 
obedience to inan, for this plain reason, head; it proceeds from a gross and vicious 
that the wammt for worship is not human misconception about the very nature of* 
but divine ; r.nd being divine, is infinitely religion ; and it ought to be held in fixed 
superior to any authority which man can abhorrence by every lover of the gospel 
wield. None bu{ he who made us to adore and of man. 

can legislate for our adoration. What, 2. A statute ' creed is disowned by the 
again, is a civil statute I Is it not just Word of God. If what has already ^been 
the will of a man, or of a nation of men, said be true, this remark follows as a mat- 
eufbrced by the sword ? It is the sword ter of course ; for the Word of God can 
— ^the instrument of coercion even unto sanction nothing which is contrary to the 
death-- -which God has pat into the magis- nature of his worship. This, however, is 
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not ihe best way of presenting the sub- 
ject. The Word of God is the one rule of 
Christian faith and practice^ and if we did 
not find . our previous statements fully 
borne out by that Ward, our confidence in 
chem would be thoroughly shaken. But 
they are borne out by it ; nay, it is the 
fountain — ^the holy and heavenly fountain 
— ^from which we derive those views, both 
uf religion and the magistrate’s power,* 
which have just been stated. Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of Christians, never gave a single 
hint, much less a formal injunction, that 
the kings of the earth should coinijel their 
subjects to make a profession of ni's reli- 
gion, or that nations of men should bind 
themselves to it by the tic of a civil statute. 

never required that /lis statutes should 
be turned into the statutes of men. He 
found rulers and their subjects in the 
same moral predicament, and he dealt 
with them all alike. It was not legislation 
but submission that he demanded — inward 
submission, outward submission — ^tlic sub- 
mission of kings, the submission of their 
subjects — the submission of all, high and 
low, rich and poor, learned and unleai iied, 
to one and the same system of faitii and 
practice. He gave no license to any man 
to become a dictator to his fellow-nien, in 
things pertaining to the conscience. He 
did the very reverse of this. J ust at the 
time when circumstances required him to 
speak out upon the subject, he did speak 
out in terms so explicit, that we cannot 
but wonder they were ever mistaken. ‘ My 
kingdom,’ said he to Pilate, ‘ is not of this 
world. If my kingdom w'crc of this world, 
then would my servants fight ; hut now is 
my kingdom not from hence.’ Can these 
words mean less than that if Christ is to 
he heard in his own cause, then fighting 
with the sword, and every thing which in- 
volves an appeal to the sw'ord, are foreign 
to the nature of liis reign. • 

Hero, then, is a proof, a pertinent and 
decisive proot^ that not only the mainte- 
nance of error, but the maintenance of 
trufn — of the truth of the gospel — by 
statutes of men enforced by the sword, is al- 
together disowned by the Lord J esus Christ. 
And if our opponents shall reply, ‘ Wo 
disapprove of the sword as much as you 
do, but still insist on havii^ the statute,' 
the obvious rejoinder is. You surely do 
not know the bearing of your own words ; 
for what is the statute without the sword ? 
A nullity — a dead letter — nay, a mockery 
of legislation. There is no room for eva- 
sion here ^ and nothing is gained by shut- 
tiiif our eyes, and then saying we cannot 
see. You hold th^ sword over the statute 
which makes your Churches State Church- 
es, or you do not; if you do, they are 
clearly anti-christian : and if you do not, 
they are not State Churches at all, itias- 


theireree^ or provide for their subsistence. 
In short, it just comes to this, that if the 
statute can do without the sword, you may 
as well abolish the statute ; for then is it 
shorn of all its power for good or for evil. 

So much, then, for Christ himself ; and 
if we turn from him to his apostles, w'e 
find them careful to keep the course 
which their Master had prescribed. They 
never asked a decree from Csesar Augus- 
tus, or any other potentate, binding his 
subjects to a protbssfoii of the gospel. 
There never escaped from them a single 
hint that such a thing was desirable. It 
seems never to have entered into their 
heads, that nations must bo atheists, un- 
less they turn theism into a national law. 
No; tliey knew the gospel too well, and 
loved it too dearly, to deal in quibbles 
of this kind. They wre%iot men of sur- 
face expediency; they were not sticklers 
for names or apjiearances ; they put no 
confidence in tlie patronage of princes ; it 
w^as not a statute but a living faith which 
they laboured to propagate. As they 
firmly believed so they earnestly taught, 
that any authority, ho what it may, which 
comes in between the conscience and the 
authority of Christ, tends to enervate his’ 
gosj4^5l, to tarnish the glory of its divinity, 
and so to obstruct its saying opei'ations. 
They inculcated obedience to civil rulers, 
and U) all civil rulers, without any excep- 
tion— ncft only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the fro ward ; yea, even to the hea- 
then idolaters who then sat on the thrones 
of the earth. But how could they do this, 
except on the principle, that while the re- 
gulation of civil society belongs to the 
office of the civil ruler, dictation in reli- 
gious matters does not belong to it. So 
we find that wliile in things secular they 
were all obedience, yet they adlicred to 
the maxim, and died for the maxim, that 
in matters 'of religious faith and practice, 
God is to be obeyed, and not man. Now, 
if State •Churches, in Christian times, be 
so excellent nffid so useful as their advo- 
cates would have them to be, bow comes 
it to piiss that &Z much is said against 
them, and not a word for them, by the 
tbuuders of the Christian dispensation ? 

‘ U,' say our opponents, ‘ you take the 
wrojig wav. Go to Mosi^s, and he will 
tell you all al>out them.’ What ! must we 
go to Moses with a questior^like this ? Is 
it n(»t the Christian dispensation under 
which we are living ? And if it be, surely 
our safest and shortest course is to go 
directly to the Christian record. But let 
us go to Moses, and what do we find ? A 
State Church to be sura,, if we choose to 
call it so; but a State Church set up by 
God himself; and let those who are so 
fond of carrying ns to phow usta 
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Chnstian State Church set up by God 
— ^let them do this, and as for us 
we are all submission. Let them produce 
a statute, not from man, but from God, 
sotting up tii^Church of Scotland, or the 
Church of England, and the controversy 
is at an end. They cannot produce such 
a statute; they know that they cannot; 
^ay, it were impious even to suppose that 
^they could. Not only is it true that no 
such statute anywhere exists ; but can any 
chnstian man imagine, for a moment, that 
the most high God could establish lipis- 
copacy as the true religion in England, 
and l^rcsbyterianism as the true religion 
in Scotland? Could he establish contra- 
dictions ? Could he sanction contra/lic- 
tioiis when cstiiblished by man ? Could 
lie bless contraxiictions as an instrument 
of union in the rjiystical body ot‘ his own 
<loar Son ? The man wlio can believe 
sucli things as these is scarcely to be rea- 
soned with im sacred subjects. 

You see, tlien, what our Cliiirclnneii 
get by going back to Moses. It is just a 
new and Revere condemnation of the very 
thing they would have JVloses to <lefcnd. 
Some of them tell us, however, that it is 
only the cxam))lc of JNloses on wliich 
they found, and even that witli such modi- 
fications as are suited to Christian timies. 

I The example of Moses cut uj), and carved 
upon as they think projx'r ! ]ly this 
wretclied subterfuge tlieir loaders dweivt^ 
themselves, and arc but too silcccssful 
in bemistiug their votaries. But we must 
keep them to the point, and com]>el them 
to look at two tilings wliich tlioy are 
strangely prone to forget. The one is, 
that it was not Moses, but Go<l by Iiloses, 
wdio set up the economy they are so 
anxious to imitate; and tlie other is, that 
God, as a lawgiver, is not an example to 
them. lie cannot possibly be so, for this 
plain reason, that they are but men ;* and 
being men, their province is, not to <h) 
what God has done, but to do what lie lias 
required of them. lie gave the ten eoni- 
inandmcnts under the penalty of death, 
but it does not follow tlpt our civil rulers 
arc to give them too, under the penally of 
death, or to make them the matter of com- 
pulsory obedience. No; it is his to coin- 
^ maud, and ours to obey. Moses himself 
"would teach theftn this, were they so wise 
as to learn from him. He B<\t up a ]>olity 
in which tlie uiation was the church, and 
the church the nation. ’Why ? Because 
God had said to l^im, go and do so; and 
our rulers may do the same when God has 
spoken thus to them, but not till then. 
Away, then, wdth appeals to Moses in de- 
fence of our national churches ! Such ap- 
peals are gowl for nothing, and they can do 
nothing, on a subject like this, but darken 
cminsel by vroi'da without knowledge. 


3: A statute creed is incompatible with 
the constitution of the Christian Church. 
It has often been alleged, that alliance 
"With the State is adverse to the purity of 
Christian fellowship; and, beyond all 
question, this allegation is true. There 
is something in the nature of such an al- 
liance which goes to confound the distinc- 
tion bctw'ecn.the Church and the world, 
and thus to present a formidable obstruc- 
tion to the progress of vital godliness. 
That an open profession of faith in Christ, 
sustained by Christian deportment, is the 
tenn of fellowship in the Christian Church, 
our opponents admit in theory; and yet 
their system all but compels them to deny 
it ill practice. They talk about a Chris- 
tian creed, enacted by Parliamc^it, tffid 
sanctioned by the throne, as making us a 
Cliristran nation; they are ever telling us 
that, ivitliout such a creed, we behoved to 
be regarded as an infidel nation, althongli 
every man and woman of us were a fer- 
v(5nt believer in Jesus Christ; and it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that multitudes 
.among them claim to be Christians, and 
have the claim allowed, merely because 
they were born in Britain, and brought up 
in statute connexion with tlie one or the 
otlier of our two Established Churches. 

Who knows not that this is the case to 
an alarming extent? and not only does it 
jmt ill }>eril the souls of not a few, but it 
goes to subveit the very principle on which 
the Christian Church is founded. The 
New Testament speaks of but one way of 
making a nation Christian, and that is by 
bringing ils citizens to give themselves to 
Christ; but there never was a nation since 
the gosjjcl began, of which it could be said 
that all its citizens haxl given themsdlves 
to (Hirist. No; the way of the Spirit, as 
<ledare<i in his Word, and exemplified in 
his work, is to gather converts one by one, 
out of t^nany nations, to form them into 
( ’liiirches where they happen to dwell, and 
U) keep them separate from the nations; 
while of them all he says — whoever be the 
kings that govern them, or wliateverlhe 
creeds which these kings profess — ‘ Ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people; that yo 
should show forth the praises of him that 
hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light : which in time past were 
not a people, but arc now the people of 
God; which bad not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy.’ (1 Pet. ii, 9, 
10.) This, be assured, is the only nation- 
ality which Christ has given to his Church 
— a spiritual nationality — a heavenly ^ua- 
tionality ; and they who attempt to give it 
an earthly erne, are daubing it with nn- 
tenipered mortar. Yes, they are daubing 
it with untempered mortar ; and the day 
is coming — may it come soon ! — when it 
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shall be said unto them, not in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, nor in the -wind 
from the wilderness, but in the still small 
voice, ^ Where is the daubing wherewith 
ye have daubed it ? ’ “ 

There is a cry for defence to our vener- 
able establishments, sometimes loud and 
sometimes low, sometimes grave and 
sometimes ludicrous ; but it is an ignorant 
cry ; it is an absurd cry; it is an unscrip- 
tiiral cry; and with not a few it is an im- 
pious cry, got up, and kej>t up, solely for 
the sake of secular emolument, or political 
ascendancy. There are some, liowt'ver, 
whose cry is not impious ; tliey are*v.vrong, 
but tliey ai’C disintcu*cstcd ; they are inis- 
tcaken, but they are sincere; and they 
trcvji,ible fur our State Churches, w'hcii 
they thint: them in danger, because they 
tremble fur the ark of God. They honest- 
ly believe that these State Churches are 
some way <‘r other the sanctuaries of the 
faith, and essential to the continuance i»f 
the gospel among us. Now, while we 
join issue with these persons, we can net 
but respect them ; we I’overe their ]>i(ity ; 
wo appreciate their motives ; and just be- 
cause we do so, we should like to say a 
word or two to them by themselves. 

You <lesire to see religion proy]>oring in 
the land of our fathers; this is your up- 
permost de&ii'e ; well, just lake your own 
Scottish establishment— -the least bad of 
its kind, pcndiaps, the world lia,s ever seen 
— and put to yourselves tlie question, 
What has it done, more than elmrelics 
unestablished, for the very thing you have 
so much at heart ? JTas it not, in many a 
parish, and obviously in virtue of its al- 
liance with the State, been sec ularizing the 
profession of the gospel, while others were 
l;«bonring to s])i ritualize th«Tt ])rofession ? 
Has it not gone far to efilice, at least within 
its own pale, the lino of distinction between 
those who are oi' God, and those who ^*0 of 
the world ? Has it not, for man}’’ a day, and 
in many a district of the land, made itself 
the o])en-mouthed, and ready receptacle, 
oi* moral i-efuse from other communions ? 
Is it not with you, more than anywhere 
else, that persons are admitted to the 
standing of Clinstians, who ‘ walk the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ ? ’ 33o you say 

that the fellowship of Dissenting Churches 
U not so pure as it ought to bo ? You say 
the truth ; but before yoii, at least, become 
their accusers, you ought to consider, and 
that very seriously, the obstructions which 
are thrown in tlieir way by your most pes- 
tilent example. 

Tlujji again, as to doctrine, you cannot 
say that your establishment has been the 
bulwark of orthodoxy ; for, in defiance of 
common honesty, and in the fia»ce of obli- 
gations the most solemn and stringent, 
jiot your Church so modi as the estab- 


lishment of your Church, has been tbo 
grand corrupter of the faith, even as it lies 
in your oym standards. That establish- 
ment, with its proffered emolument, and 
its bribes to indolence, has, in numberless 
instances, enticed into your piilpits men of 
little principle, and less piety, who had 
neither head nor heart for the Christian 
ministry ; and if it be better with you now 
than it once was, as we believe it is, you 
owe it not to anything restorative in the 
spirit of your system, biit to the zeal and 
tlie energy of those secessions which have 
well-nigli eaten you up. 

And .toll us not licre of the eminent 
men whom, as your friends complacently 
phrase it, your establisliment has been 
iionoured to send forth. We know some- 
thing of their number, and can rejoice as 
heartily as yfni in the good which God 
has done by the?3i. the fact that 

your church happens to be established 
w'ljich proiluced these men ? Do you 
really think th(‘y w<,‘iild never have been 
heard of hut for your connection with the 
imitate? You will scarcely venture to 
athriii this. Nay, it is far liker the truth 
to atlirin, that it is not in consequence, 
but in deti:siici‘, of j^our cstablishineiit Ih^t 
these men were what they were; and the 
best tiding lhat can be said for it, so far as 
they are concerned, is, that «.s it did not 
in;ike them, so, by the grace of God, it was 
not al)le to <lcstroy them. They w'cre not 
the ]*ro(laet of your establishment, any 
mure ihnii tigs are the ])roduct of thorns, 
or grajies of thistles; and it ought ncit to 
he; ibrgotten by yim or by us, that the best 
of them were the readiest to acknow ledge 
and tle])lorc tlie evils here presented to* 
your grave consideration. 

(7'o I'C con cl if (led hi oiir next. ) 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 

"aerolites.— PART I. 

I. There Ls a presumptuous scepticism 
which most irrationSlly rejects facts — re- 
fusing to listen to evidence on the subject, 
or resolutely and obstinately withstanding 
conviction, although that evidence is quite 
conclusive. It asks, in a '^ry different 
spirit from that of Nicodemus — ‘ How can 
these things bo,’ — and, if no» immediate 
answrer is forthcoming, pronounces our 
inability to supply the explanation of a 
fact a valid reason for r^ecting it; onr 
inability to tell /^o^<;the thing can be, proof 
sufficient that the thing 1$ not. Now there 
may be a ftill and satisfactory explanation 
of a fact to be had, although we cannot 
give it. The knowledge of a fact necessarily 
precedes the explanation, and often <loes 
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80 'by a Tory long interval. In all ages, 
the appearance ahd efiects 6f lightning 
have D^n' known, but not till an era 
comparatively . recent was the proper 
explanation of the phenomena supplied. 
The ancienifl* knew the existence of the 
tides ; but to the njoderns it was reserved 
to supply the exj)ositioii of their cause. 
Aristotle studies! them ; Newton explained 
them. Would it have been reasonable if 
Pliny, who lived before the explanation of 
the tides was given, had refused to believe 
in their occurrence ? The Roman philo- 
sopher was guilty of no such folly. We 
may be jteifectly justifiable in firmly 
believing what we, as yet, arc not able fully 
to explain. 

II. Of this truth a striking illustration 
is supplied by the case of the Acr<dU<‘!^ or 
meteonc stones. That stones have fallen 
to the earth fr<fe ^he lofty regions of the 
atmosphere is now admitted on all liands 
to be perfectly certain ; although, for a 
long time, the fact was stoutly denied by 
some who counted themselves wise, and 
superciliously derided the easy belief, as 
they deemed it, of humbler men. The case, 
is now found to be too clear to allow denial. 
The stones which have fallen still exist. 
Some of them* fell at pei’iods comparatively 
recent. They have been found in ^arious 
countries, both in ancuuit and in inodeni 
times, in Greece, in Italy, in Gcnnany, in 
Mongolia, in Siberia, in Jlrazil, in Mexico, 
In the United States, in France, in Ireland, 
and in Britain, The philosophers c»f 
Europe and America have them in their 
cabinets of curiosities. In the British 
Museum portions of them may he seen. 
They have often been carefully examined ; 
some of them have been accurately ana- 
lysed. This year analyses of recently dis- 
covered ones have been piiblished in our 
scientific journals. The testimony of the 
ancients regarding the fall of these stones 
has been amply confirmed by the testimony 
of the moderns. In this case, the lue- 
sumptuous scepticism to w Inch we referred 
has been put to cornjdete confusion. The 
fact of their fall is admitted by all reason- 
able men to be amply proved ; yet it is 
a fact but partially explained, fhcrc the 
stones are. The name Aerolites — air 
stones — ^which they have received, pro- 
claims tlie pijevalent conviction and actual 
fact that they have descended from the 
atmosphere. But what are they ? Whence 
came they V These are questions to which 
it still is hard to furnish clear and satis- 
factory replies.*^ 

III. In chemical composition, many of 
them resemble each otlier vei*y closely. 
One class contains a large proportion of 
iron and of nickel, nearly in the metallic 
st^te. In this respect, the iron in meteorites 
differs widely fwin such iron as is com- 


monly found in mines. The latter is in 
the state of ore ; the former is nearly pure. 
Other substances, however, are found com- 
bined with the metals we have named in 
these mysterious masses. Copper, tin, ar- 
senic, cobalt, manganese, chrome, phospho- 
rus, sulphur, carbon, potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, silicon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, have all been fVmnd in them. 

No substance that is not found in ter- 
restrial bodies has been detected in these 
meteorites. They thus agree, to a certain 
extent, with our common ponderable o]>- 
jects. But, though composed of elements 
identical with those of which terrestrial 
bodies are constituted, they differ decidedly 
both in their general aspect and in their 
spe<*ific inodes of combination. They 
t^videnlly are immigrants, not tiativos of 
oiir wrnld. Of this, the proof consists, 
both in their appearance when tlu y are 
first discovered, in the depth to which 
they have, sunk into the ground — amount- 
ing. in some instances, to from ten to 
fitleen feet — in tlie as}>ect of their exterior 
— and in th(‘ir upeoinmon cliemical con- 
stitution. In some cases, they have hecn 
tlirown down fi'oin a cloud with treinen- 
<hnis noises — resembling teiTiftc discharges 
of cannf)n . I n other cases, they liave fallen 
almost in silence. In size, they differ 
greatly. On{‘ weighing 56 lb. fell near 
Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, on December 
13, 1765. At Sales, in the de))artment of 
the Rhone, in France, one weighing 120 
11). fell, on March ir», I7O6. Several stones 
from 10 to 17 lb. each, fell in the spring 
of 1003 ill Nonnamiy. Near Larissa in 
Macedonia, one fell, in January 170(>, 
weighing 72 lb. IV0 stones, the one of 
200 , the otlier of 300 Ib. weight, fell 
near Verona, in 1762. In 1510, about 
1200 stones, of which one weighed about 
120 lb., fell, we ara told, near l’a<lua. One 
found in Brazil measures about seven feet 
ill l&igtli. About the time Socrates was 
born, a meteorite fell in Greece, equal 
in size to tw o millstones united. Often tlie 
aerolites are, on the contfary, extremely 
small, forming only meteoric dust. Still 
their chemical composition and their as- 
pect are, in general, much alike, betoken- 
ing one common origin, 

IV. Whence come they? Are these 
stones terrestrial ? Arc th ey lunar hod ies ? 
Have they travelled from regions more 
distant than the moon ? Are they conglo- 
merations of matter originally rare, of 
matter such as that of which, according to 
some, the sun and planets have been 
formed ? These are perplexing questions. 
To answer them in a manner completely 
clear and satisfying may be as yet beyond 
our power, l^robability is all we offer, 

PIU.NTEl) nv f;H>NT ANP TATLPH, EDIWnrROH. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Eighteen hundred and forty-nine ! 

I Reader, art thou not ready to exclaim, ‘ The 
! time past of our life may suiHce us to. 
have wrought the will of tlic Gentiles?’ 
Art thou old and impenitent? if so, we 
would reason the matter with you. You 
are stricken in years. The time past of 
your life is the greater part of it; a yery 
brief period, in comparison, is all that re- 
mains. Consider, then, how much of your 
own will you have had, and say Vliether 
you have not had enough. Probably, when 
you set out in life, you promised to your- 
self tliat^'ou would attend to religion after 
having seen a little of the world, and when 
the heat and fervour of youth had abated. 
But it has proved otherwise. Hitherto 
your thoughts and pursuits have had rc- 
I spect exclusively to the riches, and plea- 
sures, and lionours of the present life; so 
that, even were you henceforth to serve 
God and him only, you cannot render to 
him service e<|ual cither in length or in 
ardour to that which the god of this world 
has received. You have served Mammon 
for fifty, or sixty, or seventy years ; you 
have not other fifty, t>r sixty, or s<‘venty 
years to devote to God, and thongli you 
iiad, you have no longer the strength you 
once possessed. It is time then, it is mor<* 
than time, that you ceased walking accord - 
ing to the course of this world. Even shonhl 
you now truly turn unto the Lord, what 
nave you to offer ? The dregs of existence. 
Your best days are gone. Would we 
drive you to despair ? By no means. We 
seek to urge you not to lose a moment now', 
seeing you have lost so many already. 
Surely the time past of your life may 
suffice to have wrought the will of’ the 
Gentiles. * ^ 

Reader, art thou young, and disposed 
to say, ‘True, 1 am not w-liat 1 ought 
to be; but there is not much time lost, 
nor much evil done.’ If he who uses 
this language be determined, in depend- 
ence on divine grace, to behave himself 
for the future ‘ wisely, in a perfect way,’ 
we might overlook the terms of the state- 
ment ; but we fear that he who expresses 
himself thus, is not on the road to amend- 
ment. Not much time lost ! You are now, 
it may be, fifteen years of age, and perhaps 
shall die at twenty. If so, the most of your 
time is lost, and lost irrevocably. You may 
be only ten years of age, and may be or- 
dained to die long before the close of the 
year ^ which you are just entering; so 
that the time already lost is almost all you 
have to lose. 

Not much evil done! There is as much 
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evil in one sin as will sinl^you, if unre^ 
peiited of, into bottomless perdition; audt 
hence a single year, a single day, a single 
hour, yea, a single moment spent in sin, 
is just a moment too much. O sin- 
ner, however young in years, you have 
been too long what^mu arc. Do not, w'e 
beseech you, persist in your present course 
an instant longer. You are insulting in- 
finite excellence, defying infinite powder, 
contemning infinite love. Moi’eover, you 
are shutting yourself out from the only 
fountain of true haj)j>iness. You cannot 
he happy axvny from God. You cannot be 
happy under a sense of unpardoned guilt, 
and under the power of unbroken corrup- 
tion. Blessed is he v^iose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered; blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputetli 
not iniquity. 

Reiulor, art thou a child of God through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus? Reflect fre- 
<inently on the time previous to your 
conversion. How affecting to think oF 
it ! God was not in all your thoughts. 
Docs not tlie recollection of the past in- 
spire fesolntion for the future? Is it not 
your determination to redeem, so far as 
practicable, the time tliat has been lost, 
and counteract the evil tliat has been 
done ? 

Keflcct also on the time that has elapsed 
from tlie period of your conversion to the 
present hour. Painful as are yf»ur recol- 
lections of your unregenerato state, they 
arc not so painful as many oF those con- 
nccte<l with your converted state. How 
dreadful, after having had yoiir eyes opened 
to perceive the evil of sin, to plunge 
into its commission; after having publicly 
avouclied the Lord to be your God, and 
testified at a communion table supreme 
love to the Saviour, to lose sight of your 
obligations, and return to Foolishness ! 
What an excitement this to increased 
circumspection and gugmented effort ! 

There remains much work to bo done, 
but your time for working is drawing 
rapidly to a close. Whatsoever, then, 
your liand fiiidoth to do, do it with your 
might. Begi n tl le New Year ^ith a solemn 
and entire dedication of youself to God. 
Resolve, through his grace, ta»live to his 
glory. ‘ I am the Almighty God : walk 
betbre me, and be thou po^ect.’ The path 
before you may be dark and rugged — but 
the promise is, 'as thy days, so shall 
thy strength be p and it will not be long. 
It may terminate ere 1849 reaches it.s 
close. Short is the race — ^but unfading the 
crown. • 

VoL. T. 
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PABAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF 
RELIGION. 

On examining the progress that is taking 
place in systems of education, we discover 
the gratifying tact, that the greatest atten- 
tion is being paid to the actual constitu- 
tion of man. This lies at the basis of all 
right training. To know how to educate, 
we must know what it is we mean to edu- 
cate, and accommodate our tuition to the 
nature and qualities of the being who is 
the subject of it. What, then, is man? 
his nature, his susceptibilities, his capaci- 
ties ? Is he a mere animal, or in what re- 
spects superior to the brutes that perish ? 
Is he an intellectual being, capable of 
thought, reflection, ratiocination ? Is he 
even something more than this — a moral 
or religious being, alive to a sense of right 
and wrong, an(Pcq|i scions of responsibility 
to a Supreme T*ower. A right system of 
education will aim at the improvement of 
the human being in accordance with his 
nature; at his improvement physically as 
a mere animal — at his improvement in- 
tellectually as an intelligent creature — 
and at his jimprovcmciit morally or reli- 
giously, if found to be a moral or religious 
being. 

Here we take our stand in advocating 
the necessity of religion. BcyoJ^ld all 
doubt we are religious bedngs. As cer- 
tainly as we have bodies we have minds, 
and as certainly as wo arc capable of 
thought wo are susceptible of moral senti- 
ment ; we can distinguish between virtue 
and vice, and recognise the relations in 
which we stand to the Author of our being. 
The fact is incontrovertible. It follows 
that the religious part of our constitution 
deserves attention and cultivation as well 
as the physical and the intellectual, ami 
that unless the whole three are attended 
to, and ill the way their relative importance 
demands, the well-being of the individual 
must, to a greater or less extent, be ne- 
glected. Thus an examinati<.\;i into the 
constitution of man showg that religion is 
necessary tt) his happiness — nay, that it is 
the thing \rhich, of aU otliers, it is most im- 
portant for him to possess. Because he is a 
religious, he is an accountable being. Fail- 
ing in duty, ho must expose himself to the 
penalty, wli^tever it be, which the moral 
Gk>venior of the universe lias denounced 
against transgression ; — Athile, if ho prove 
obedient ahtl l<>yal, he will continue in the 
enjoyment of tlie divine regards, and the 
reception of sisdi iavours as infinite bene- 
volence and wisdoni'^e meet to dispense. 
But man has actually jpiled in duty. lie 
is a sinner, and as suiln lies under a sen- 
tence of condemnation. He is liable to 
God’s wrath and curse, both in this life 
fnd In that which is to come. In these 


circumstances, what is it he most needs ? 
Is it secular knowledge, or thousands of 
gold and silver, or honours great and mani- 
tbld such as the world best<iws ? No. It 
is something that will deliver him from 
the penalty -of a broken law, that will rein- 
state him in the favour of his Maker, and 
that will qualify him for the enjoyment of 
His fellowship both hero and Jiereafter. 
And what can do this but an interest in 
Him ' whom God has setforth a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him who believeth 
in Jesus.’ Here, and here alone, do we 
meet with a satisfactory answer to the in- 
quiry, ‘ How shall man be justified with 
Uod, or ho be clean that is born of a 
woman?’ The man who knows God ^is 
he has been pleased to reveal himself, irho 
takes him as his God, submitting to him 
as the Lord his righteousness, has his sins 
forgiven — becomes an object of Jehovah’s 
complacent regards, and is trained for the 
pure and enrapturing employments of the 
heavenly worltl. Political, historical, lite- 
rary-, scientific information is good enough 
in its own place, but it cannot transfoi*m a 
child of wrath into an heir, of glory. No 
attainments in geology, in chemistry, in 
mathematics, in astronomy, in the fine 
arts, can save a soul. There is but' one 
thing in the universe that avails for this 
end. ‘ This is life eternal, to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’ Reader! see that you ne- 
glect not ‘ the one thing needful.’ To the 
young especially we would address our- 
selves and say, — You are but entering on 
the world, do not choose it as your.portion. 
In little more than half a century at the 
very most, and the business and spccula- 
ti<»ns in which you are now embarking will | 
be to the whole of you as ^ a tale that is 
told.’. What matters it what your out- ! 
ward condition in this life "may be? If 
you ‘h re j>oor, it is only for a moment; if 
you ar(j afflicted, the period of suffer- 
ing will soon expire. The journey of life 
is short, and who knows how near he may 
be to its termination? Why, then, be 
anxious about the accommodation by the 
way. The future — ^ eternity — should be 

the grand concern of an immortal being. 
To be happy then were easily purchas^ 
by being miserable now. It is not a de- 
sirable thing to bo destitute of all the com- 
forts of life, and to have nothing more 
than is absolutely necessary for the sup- 
port of existence ; still it were better to be 
thus destitute and be saved, than spend a 
lite exactly the opposite, and yet perish. 
To be immortal is a solemn tnou^t — to 
bo eternally miserable, as he whose soul is 
lost must be, is more awfiil than can be 
conceived. * Now therefore,’ says Wisdom, 
'hearken unto me, O ye children* for 
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blessed are they that keep my ways. Hear 
instruction and be wise, and refuse it not. 
Biessed is the man that heareth me, 
watching daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors. P'or whoso iindeth me 
hndeth life, and shall obtain iavour of the 
JLiord. Bat he that sinneth against me, 
wrongeth his own soul : all they that hate 
me love death.' 


EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 


NECESSITY OF A DIVINE REVELATION, 
No. II. 

In, our ftrst paper we entered on the 
Necessity^of a Divine Revelation ; vindi- 
cated the place which the subject has had 
assigned to it by authors on the Evidences ; 
stated the question to be, not what the light 
of nature, in certain favourable circum- 
stances, might do, but what it actually has 
done ; and in order that there might be no 
complaint of unfair trial, as well as to save 
ourselves the trouble of a circuitous, and 
withal, useless journey, since the direct 
road lay invitingly before us, we were 
willing to leave out of view the barbarous 
nations^ both of ancient and modern times, 
and go with the Deit^t at once to the sages 
of antiquity. In conformity with this plan, 
we presented a brief and general view of 
religious opinion and practice among the 
ancient philosophers; produced Socrates 
as an example, and found how erroneous 
and defective his views were on the two 
grand subjects with which his name has 
been associated — the unity of (lod and the 
immortality of the soul — when our observa- 
tions closed. We add but one sentence on 
the moral character of this sage. Very 
painful it is to lift the veil with which re- 
spect or compasBon might cover the in- 
firmities of so great a man ; but his charac- 
ter is part of a great argument ; and xer- 
tullian has affirmed, apparently not without 
good reason, that he was guilty of the most 
unnatural crimes, to which it is enough to 
have alluded ; they ought not once to be 
named amongst us ! 

But the disciples and successors of So- 
crates may have improved on the doctrinal 
and moral system of their great master. 
Take, then, another example. Take Plato, 
the illustrious disciple of Socrates. An- 
tiquity has no higher name. He was 
the Bublimest of the ancients. Raphael, 
in his inimitable picture (The School of 
Athens), represents him lifting up his right 
arm to the stars, as if prophesying of 
worlds above. Many of the ancient Fa- 
thers admired and imitated his lofty 
genius; and possibly his inBuence on the 
world of letters will be £blt to the end of 
time. * What a trial, then, had the light 


of nature here 1 But what in reality 
it acodmplisb for Plato! ' What for his 
opinions I what for his morals I what 
for his peace t His opinions on God and 
the soul of man were nearly the same with 
those of his illustrious master, whose con- 
versations he has recorded and preserved. 
He held ^ two principles — God and matter ; 
but the first and highest was in no way con- 
cerned in the government and creation of 
the world.’ * On the all-important subject 
of a sinner’s acceptance in the sight of God, 
be knew literally nothing. He had saga- 
city enough to suggest, that the sacrificial 
rites which prevailed in the heathen world 
were utterly vain, and honesty enough to 
acknowledge, that while he felt the de- 
ficiency, he knew not how or where it could 
be supplied. His views of prayer were 
necessarily dafk and comfortless ; nay, so 
deeply was he impresscf^wHkh the darkness 
of the mind on this subject, that he thought 
it better to abstain from the duty altogether, 
than encounter the hazard of an improper 
performance of it 1 + The moral system of 
Plato has Iwjen highly extolled. His char- 
acter has been supposed stainless ; and 
certain writers are indignant if the slightest 
suspicion of his purity be breathed. $ But 
let his moral code speak for itself : it con- 
tends for a community of^ wives ; allows 
unlimited sensuality*; maintains that help- 
less babes may be lawfully exposed to 
perish ; vindicates lying in certain circum- 
stances — Le., whenever it is convenient or 
profitable. II is celebrated maxim ou this 
last particular is — * He may lie who know's 
how to do it in a suitable time.’* A man, 
he thought, might lie in words, provided 
his own mind did not assent to it, for then 
it became lying in the soul ! § What a 
mixture of puerile trifling and gross con- 
ceptions do not the.se few sentences dis- 
close I And yet men can be found to talk 
of the sufficiency of nature’s light. This 
Plato was more able to test its power than 
any of our modern pretenders, yet what a 
failure was his I — failure acknowledged and 
deplored hg hhnsef: while at the same 
time he believe(> — we had almost said pre- 
dicted — that, in the goodness of God, a 
divine Teacher woultf yet be sent into the 
world to dispel the mists of ignorance from 
the human mind, and teach men what it 
was impossible they should otherwise dis- 
cover. Speaking of the Teacher he ex- 
pected, he 8ay8,‘Dh, how greatly do I desiVe 
to see that man,. and who he is ^ He must 
be more than man ; for since every nature 
is governed by another nature that is 
superior to it, this lawgivei^who is to teach 
man what man could not know by his own 

^ Gregory's Letters. 

t Plato's Alcibfades. See Halyburton, pp. 309, 
462, of complete Works. Glasgow, 1633. 

t Ency. Amer. 

S Gregory ; Home ; Whitby on Epfi. !v. 23. 
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natuTS, must \>e of a nature superior to 
man-^that is, of a dirine nature/ He adds 
elsewhere, * that this just person must be 
]kK>r 5 and Toid of all recommendations but 
that of virtue alone ; that a wicked world 
Would not bear his instructions and re- 
•proofs ; and therefore, within three or four 
ears after he began to preach, he should 
c persecuted, imprisoned, scourged, and 
at last put to death.’ * However we may 
account for these remarkable words that 
have attracted so much attention, and 
commanded so much wondcr^ — whether we 
ascribe them to traditionary teaching, or 
suppose them a happy conjecture, or with 
Robert Hall, after Justin Martyr, regard 
them as ‘ the fruit of prophetic suggestion,’ 
of the ‘seeds of truth, which the prolific 
spirit on some occasions scattered amidst 
that mass of corruption and darkness which 
oppressed the world ’•f* — whicherer 

of these views we take, the words contain 
a confession of nature’s inability, and a cry 
for help, and an assurance that it would 
not be withheld, on the part of the suh- 
limest thinker of all antiquity. 

Take only one other name, and then we 
shall have the three greatest names of an- 
cient times— Aristotle, the disciple and 
rival of Plato. He was tutor of Alexan- 
der ; and Lord Bacon has said of him, that 
he was ambitious of ‘ establishing the same 
dominion over men’s minds as his pupil 
over nations.’ Nor did he fail in his am- 
bition. For nearly two thousand years he 
maintained his supremacy in the schools ; 
it was reserved for the illustrious author of 
the inductive philosophy to expose and de- 
throne him in the end. What, then, did 
the light of nature for this prodigy of in- 
tellect, this so long acknowledged potentate 
in the domain of logic and reason ? He 
believed, it is said, in God, and spoke of 
him as the primttm mobile^ or first mover — 
as the ca'ma causarttm, or first cause of all 
things. J But how much of our admiration 
for so just and sublime a view must he 
withheld when we learn, that in connexion 
with it he maintained that thh stars also 
were ‘true eternal deities*^ ’ Like the rest 
of the philosophers, he countenanced idola- 
try : he wished to 'make his own wife, 
Pythias, a deity, and elevate her to the 
same rank, and confer on her the same 
honours, with Ceres. § ‘He denies,* says 
Dr Gregory^ ‘ that providence extends its 
c&re to things below the ,pioon ; approves, 
nay presci^bos, the exposing and destroy- 
ing sickly children ; encourages revenge, 
and speaks of meekness as seeming to err 
by defect ; an<f of death he says, “ it i^ the 
most dreadful of all dreadful things, for 
that it is the end of our existence : to him 
that is dead there seems nothing further to 

* Plato, p. 40, quoted by Gregory. 

J Yo|. iv. 151. t iiSney. Relig. BCnowledge. 
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remain, whether good or evil/^’* The 
life of Aristotle was stained by the grossest 
crimes ; he practised the foulest impurity. 
Several accounts agree in asserting.thathe 
died by his own hand, though they differ in 
regard to the means by which he accom- 
plished his death.*!* Deeply affecting and 
intructive were his last words. The re- 
nowned Aristotle left the world saying,— 
‘ Meanly I entered into this world ; in 
anxiety I have lived ; in perturbation 1 de- 
part ; Cause of causes, pity me I * Great 
but unhappy philosopher 1 and is this all 
the light of nature did for thee I Blessed 
he God^'‘ we have a more sure v/ord of pro- 
phecy, whereunto we do well that we take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the Day-star 
arise in our hearts.’ © 

It will serve to make our view of the 
necessity of a . revelation somewhat com- 
plete, if we inquire next, what the light of 
nature has done for our modern infidels 
who cry it up so much ? It is true wo 
might dismiss them as unfair examples of 
the powers of unassisted reason, because 
they liMvo had the Bible in their hands, 
from whose pages they scruple not to steal, 
while they affect to despise. ‘ Revelation 
since its publication,’ says Hall, with equal 
truth and beauty, ‘has never ceased to 
modify the speculations and aid the in- 
quiries of those who are least disposed to 
bow to its authority. On all questions of 
morality and religion, the of thought 

hare flowed through channels enriched with a 
celestial ore^ whence they have derived the 
tincture to which they are indebted for 
their rarest and most salutary qualities.’ 
These observations are fitted to lessen, if 
not entirely remove any feeling of surprise, 
which the pretended discoveries of Deists 
may have occasioned. Yet, in truth, there 
is far less need of fortifying ourselves in 
this way for an inquiry into dcistical writings 
than is commonly supposed. Let us deal 
with modern Deists, as we have done with 
the philosophers of antiquity, and gather 
their views not from some insulated pas- 
sages, but from the whole of their writings, 
and ash how they lived and how they died; 
and the necessity of a revelation will appear 
as strong in their case as in that of the 
ancients ; nay, in spite of the advantage of 
conducting a religious inquiry alongside of 
revelation, it is not too much to say that 
one had better take his religion from 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, than from 
Herbert, Hobbes, and Hume. We shall 
put this assertion to the test, and if it 
appear that the great chiefs of the infidel 
school have failed in constructing a rational 
system -of doctrines and morals ; a^ have 
lived little better, and died no happier than 
the ancient sages ; the question regarding 

♦ Letters, p. 37- 

t Lemr^iere and A mer. 
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the neemity of a revelaiioti must be re- 
garded as finally settled. At the same 
time, the brief sketches Sre mean to present 
will let the reader see what kind of thing 
infidels would substitute for Christianity, 
and what kind of mendhey are who ask us 
to make the substitution. 


THE EDUCATION OP A CHILD. 

SECTION III. — THE DISCIPLINE OF 
OBEDIENCE. 

Having stated what are those jgeneral 
considerations and refiections under which 
the education of a child must be conducted 
so as to execute the work sufficiently, in 
proceeding to give an account of the par- 
ticular habits and virtues in which he 
should be trained, we place at the head of 
them, as having an influence on all the 
rest, that of obedience — obedience to 
parents, or guardians, or whoever they 
may be to whom the training is intrusted. 

So far as obedience is a social virtue, 
that is, one which is to be practised in 
intercourse between man and man, it is 
especially a virtue of the young, lleing 
dependent on others for their food, their 
raiment, and the shelter of a roof, they aro 
not entitled to the disposal and inanagorneut 
of themselves ; and irrespectively of this 
consideration of their dependent position, 
they aro not qualified to guide theuiseJves, 
ill consequence of their ignorance and want 
of experience. Though specially, however, 
it is by no means exclusively a virtue of 
youth. It follows us all with its obligations 
into advanced life :*so that every child has 
need pf being disciplined in its habits, with 
the view of his practising it when he 
be^mes a man. Not to speak of the 
master’s interests — what a grievance it is 
for an indulged child to be afterwards 
laced in the circumstances of a servant, to 
ate all his movements controlled b^ the 
commandment of another, without his 
being permitted even to whisper that he 
thinks a different would be a better way ! 
How much happier it would have been for 
you this day had your father and mother 
exercised you in implicit obedience, and 
given you habits of bending your will to 
that of another, and prostrating all your 
own humours and views of propriety before 
the orders of a superior ! They foolishly 
imagined they were kind to you when they 
never crossed your inclinations, and allowed 
you to have your ,own way in every thing. 
The miserable result is, that your duty is 
now felt to be a galling and mortifying 
slavei^. Well, since they meant it for 
kindness, let them be treated or remem- 
bered with affection ; but learn from the 
sore experience of the effects of their folly, 
should you ever be a parent yourself, to be 


merciful to your own children in training 
them differently, and teaching them sub- 
mission. ^That submission is a hard lesson 
for the temper of a man or woman who did 
not learn it in childhood. 

Besides those who are servants by name, 
who of us, the least dependent, is not 
virtually to a great extent a servant, laid 
under necessity of submitting to superior 
orders ? We refer not so much to our epu- 
ditiou of being subjects of civil government, 
as of our being members of any society 
whatever. Each of us has a master iu the 
majority. Even the proprietor of a factory 
has a master in the combined body of his 
workmen. Yea, kings and nobles, and 
statesmen and judges, have an imperative 
master in the opinion and voice of the 
public. And unless we have all learned in 
youUi to be submissive — to cease contend- 
ing for our peculiar opiniq|is — to give in to 
the determination of otffers, we shall alike 
expose ourselves to a thousand vexations, 
and prove troublesome men to the com- 
munity. Before the matter in question is 
brought to a determination, that you should 
plead zealously for your own view is your 
undeniable right ; and even after the deter- 
mination, if your conscience is offended by 
’^hat you regard as a moral wrong, that 
you should j)rotest and appeal, or separate* 
from rile corrupt association, is your duty 
as a Ilian and a Christian. But when it is 
a question of mere opinion and expediency, 
to iVet and fume because your view has not 
been adopted, is charactt‘.ristic of a man 
who was spoilt when a child, and reflects 
discredit on your father and mother’s 
training of you. If they were faithful, how 
deeply you injure their memory in having 
permitted an after-education to vitiate the 
fair character which they had formed for 
you, and pervert you into the self-willed 
obstinate disturber of the peace which you 
now manifest yourself. 

Thus, that a child may be qualifled for 
discharging even the social cluties of life 
when he shall become a man, is it requisite 
that he bej-raine'd to obedience; how much 
more is not such training requisite, that he 
may be qualified for the discharge of his 
duty towards God ? in relation to Him, all 
of us are ever children — ever bound to 
implicit submission. We never rise above 
pupillage here. And unless a man have 
been well exercised in obedience to his 
parents, he will have a hard battle to fight 
against himself in beating down his self- 
willedness, before, in mature a^, he resign 
his mind implicitly to the commandments 
and restraints of God. For a man to obey 
God, and for a child to obey his parents^ is 
the very same act of mind, so fkr as self- 
renouncement is concerned ; and be who 
has acquired the habit when young will 
more easily practise it when old, though 
the obedience be transferred to another 
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pareBt* Tbe C(»xumx>n doctrine is^ that the 
fear of God prodnoes respect for parents : 
^ie la true ; but the inverse of the maxim 
la tme also— that respect for parents con-> 
dul!^ to the fearing of God. The two 
Ifittues reciprocallj aid one another: but 
in the great majority of instances it is the 
parental respect which commences the 
action^ not only in the way of being the 
source of the commandment for fearing 
God) but ill the way of preparing a disposi- 
tion come^dmieo'na to the Divine worship. 
Accordingly the ancient moralists expressed 
both of the affections by the term piety, 
.^neas was called pious principally on 
account of his filial reverence ; and his 
piety towards his father disposed him for 
piety towards the gods, 

W e only remark additionally here, byway 
of enlargement of the observation made at 
the commeucensei^t) that unless a child be 
trained to obedience) he cannot be trained 
efficiently to any thing else. It is only or 
chiefly as he is obedient, that you can make 
him prayerful, and frugal, and scholarJike, 
and industrious, and benehcent, or what- 
ever is desirable and praiseworthy. It is 
in the soil of obedience that all the other 
habits of viVtue must be planted. , 

Such being the importance of an obedient 
■ disposition, let the following rules be 
observed in the attempt to form it - 
Firsts Begin early — when the child is 
twelve months old, if not sooner. Some 
say a commencement is to be made so soon 
as the child’s conscience can make distinc- 
tions betwixt moral right and wrong. No- 
thing could indicate more clearly thiui this 
an utter ignorance of the subject. The 
time for beginning is so soon as the child 
comprehends that the frown, or shake of 
the head, or the suppression of the little 
outstretched hand, or the sound tiq signifies 
displeasure, or a contrary will on the part 
of the parent. Under improper indulgence 
Very strong jiabits of self-willcdness may 
be contracted before two years of age, 
which it will require painful and protracted 
labour to correct ; and equally, before that 
time, this cardinal lesson* of morality may 
have been accurately learned by the infant 
scholar. ' 

Secondly^ Having once given the com- 
mandment, take care that you insist on 
being obeyed, though the child should 
solicit your ^ repentance, * carefully with 
tears ; ’ and notwithstanding the interces- 
sions and ^ologies of indiscreet aunts and 
Ititcles who may presume to interfere. 
That which you have commanded may be 
a triileybut the Consequences are not trifling 
of your child perceiving that it is possible 
to disobey with impunity. And for your 
encouragement reflect, that flrmness at first 
will save both yourself and him much 
painfill collision for the future. After a 
very feifr contests have impressed him with 


the utter hopelessness of effectual resist- 
ance) his spirit will subside into a state of 
uniform docility .—Weiieed not surely make 
a protracted suspension of our advices, in 
answering the objection, that such discip- 
line is calculated tofhake the spiritcowardly 
and servile. We appeal to facts : have not 
the boldest asserters of the causes of truth 
and right been found among the men who 
were the 'most strictly trained in filial 
obedience? Nor is it difficult to explain 
the reason. Not only did that discipline 
cultivate their characters in a general way 
in upright moral sentiment ; but the very 
act of the exercise of parental authority 
taught them to distinguish sharply betwixt 
authority that was legitimate, and that 
w'hich was usurped. Coming forth from 
under the parental roof where ‘Ihey may 
have felt there was enough of implicit 
submission, they were in a fit mood to give 
the challenge to the tyrant, ‘ Our fathers 
have rights over us, but what rights have 
you r 

Thirdly^ As a general rule, to which of 
course there are exceptions, beware of 
arguing with your child on the propriety or 
reasonableness of your orders. That would 
greatly impair the lesson of obedience. 
He is not entitled to any such satisfaction. 
Ills simple, law should be your will — his 
one argument, that his father or mother 
enjoins it. Much more, beware of bribing 
him when he appears reluctant. There 
are few sights more ignominious to be seen 
in this ill -regulated world, than that of a 
parent so humbled before an obstinate, 
self-willed, and pampered child, as to 
endeav'our to end the controversy by such 
bribing of him to do his duty. Even the 
promising of a reward for the execution of 
service of more than common ‘difficulty or 
self-denial, and before any reluctandw is 
manifested, or the conferring of a reward 
after such service has been voluntarily per- 
forn^ed, should be gone about with great 
caution. A little of it in the training of a 
child is not only lawful but dutiful ; but 
when there is much of it the lesson of 
obedience is greatly hindered. The child 
learns ta think of its own profiting, instead 
of the duty of complying with your will; 

Fourthly^ Although, as has been already 
observed, it is necessary to avoid arguing 
with your child, yet is it advisable that, for 
your own sake, you never command any- 
thing which does not recommend itself to .. 
your own mind as reasonable and proper : 
otherwise, should your child prove reluc- ’ 
tant, you will find it more difficult to insist 
on obedience, and be ready to give up the 
contest. W e are aware that there is the high 
authority of Locke for the prinotple^f oc- 
casionally giving the child an arldiirary 
commandment, mr which it will be impos- 
sible for him to see a reason, because you 
younelf have nene, except that of teai^iog 
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obedience — ^that he should cast hischerished 
toy, for instance, into the fire. This, how- 
erer, we are persuaded, is an exercise of 
virtue too severe for both parent and child. 
And there is enoui^h of matter for rmson- 
oMe commandment with which to discipline 
your charge in the principle of obedience, 
without having recourse to ^ch inven- 
tions. 

Fifthly^ Since, in the training of the 
greater number of children, there will oc- 
casionally be need for severity and stern- 
ness, let the general tenor ot the treatment 
they receive be kind and sympathetic ; so 
that when the stern mood is assumed they 
may not regard it as being that of a tyrant, 
submission to whom is not the obedience 
of virtue. Let that general kindness be the 
child’s proof, that when at any time his fa- 
ther is severe, the fault must be in himself. 
Of the two extremes, that, on the one hand, 
of an unremitted, unrelaxed magisterial- 
ness, though it should, be the assumption 
and affectiition of a tender but miscalcula- 
ting heart, — ^aiid on the other hand, that of 
a weak and foolish over-indulgence, we shall 
not decide which is more to be deprecated 
in the training of a child. Only, we express 
our suspicion, that were a reckoning made, 
the hearts which the severity and niggard- 
liness of parents have crushed and withered, 
and tlie genius and energy which they have 
suppressed, would exhibit an account of loss 
to the world much greater than it has sus- 
tained by the frowardness, and insolence, 
and effeminacy, and sloth, which have been 
generated by an excess of indulgence and 
forbearance. ‘ Fathers, provoke not [ex- 
asperate not] your children, lest they be 
discouraged,’ is a coumiandmeiit equally 
divine with — ‘ Children, obey your parents.’ 
Col. iii. 21 ; Eph. vi. 4. 

Under next section we shall proceed to 
consider the discipline of Piety ; but mean- 
time interpose the following reflections, 
suitable to the subject which ha.^ been 
illustrated. 

Reflect, that no one can have a very 
free heart and conscience in exacting obe- 
dience from his children who was himself 
a disobedient sou. Let the young, there- 
fore, when they anticipate having houses 
and homes of their own, look well to their 
present discharge of filial duties, that they 
may feel it to be a just thing to ex- 
aot from others what they themselves, in 
similar circumstances, dutifully yielded. 
And let those who are already parents, 
and who have their sins of parental dis- 
honour brought to their remembrance, 
without having any opportunity to redeem 
their misconduct by attentions to the dead 
— disburden their consciences, *as much as 
may bo, of their great guilt by penitence 
and faith, that they may be able to pro* 
ceed freely with their parental discipline. 

Kefleot, secondly^ that the lesson of obedi- 


ence will be greatly hindered unless the 
parent set a good example in observing it 
himself. There occur three questions 
here Is the father’s treatment of the 
mother, and is her treatment of him, such 
that the children are taught, by their 
mutual respect, respect for both ? 2. We 
have already referred to the case of the 
dead ; but where there are grandfathers 
and grandmothers living, in the respect 
which you show them, have your children 
a good example in rendering respect to 
yourself? 3. Have they a good example 
ill your reverence of God, who is your 
Father as well as theirs ? It would be wis- 
dom for some parents to conceal from ^heir 
cliiidren this community of their relation- 
ship. They are sharp observers these boys 
of eight and nine years of age — far more so 
than some suppose — and under a serious 
admonition, and especial]^ the smarting of 
a chastisement, will be*tempted to reflect, 
if their father be that obedient child of 
God which he instructs them to be,-— if, 
as one of God’s children, he be as obedient 
to his Father, as ho requires of them as their 
father. And yet, what are the claims of 
the one father compared with those of the 
other ? This comparison, or contrast rather, 
it would be profitable to illustrate ; but our 
limits forbid. The conclusion is, that your 
prosi^nption is great if you expect that 
your children shodld honour such a father 
as you, when you dishonour such a Father 
as God. 


SKILL IN TRIFLES. 

It is recorded of Alexander the Great, 
that at a famous banquet he sang and 
played most curiously on a harp — on which 
his father Philip said to him, ‘ My son, art 
thou not ashamed to have skill iu trifios?’ 

With what force may not this reproof 
be administered to many professing Chris- 
tians of the present day ! They jest, they 
dance, they sing, they play most dex- 
terously.* But how ill do these things, 
or things lik^ tliem, befit persons who 
profess to have renounced the world, and 
to have become citizens of heaven and 
heirs of glory ! Is not life a race ? why 
then, laying aside every weight, are they 
not running it with patience ? Is not life 
a battle ? why then, taking umto themselves 
the whole armour of God, are they not 
pressing on to victory ? ‘ Be not deceived ; 

God is not mocked : for wliat a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall^f tlie flesh reap 
corruption ; but he that soweth to tlie 
Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.’ • 

* Time is oternity ; 

Pregnant with all eternity can give.* 

Henceforth, reader, let religion be your 
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pl^DcIpd study. Believe 4iud live. Cul- 
tivate holiness. Press along , the mark, 
ifor iSib prize of the high calling of God 
%hc!Ch is in Chriirt Jesus our Lord. Never 
rest satisfied vrith present attainments. 
00 M to perfection, and* in due time you 
will be crowned with honours, compared 
with which the laurels which a Cseser 
or an Alexander wore ‘ are weeds.* 

* O ye Lorenzos of our age ! who deein 
One moment unamused, a iniacry 
Net made for feeble man ; who call aloud 
For every bauble drivell'd o’er by sense ; 

For rattles and conceits of every cast, ^ 

For change of follies, and relays of joy. 

To drag your patient through tho tedious length 
Of a short winter’s day — say, sages! say. 

Wit’s oracles! say, dreamers of gay dreams!^ 
Ilow will you weather an eternal night. 

Where such expedients fail? * 

JANUAllY IN PALli:STlNE. 

The fields during this month begin to 
resume their verdure. Tho groves and 
meadows of Palestine arc now beautified 
with innumerable flowers, and new leaves 
ai»pear on .the trees before those of the 
preceding year have entirely fallen. Dr 
Shaw, who travelled in Syria aiul Pljcnice 
in December, and January, states, that 
‘ the whole country looked verdailL and 
cheerful; tho woods particularly were 
strewed all over with a variety of ane- 
mones, ranunculusses, colchicas, man- 
drakes,. and an elegant species of the blue 
lily.* Dr Russell names the hyacinth, the 
violet, and narcissus, as being in flower in 
this month. 

The farmer is busy with the plough and 
the seed. It is remarked by Professor 
Jahn, that ‘ the Hebrew word which 

is translated variously by the English 
words grain, corn, &c., is of general signi- 
fication, and comprehends in itself diliercnt 
kinds of grain and pulse, such as wheat, 
millet, spelt, wall-barley, barley, beaus, 
lentils, meadow-cumin, pepper wort, flax, 
cotton; to these may bemadded various 
species of the ciicuiriber, and perhaps 
rice.* Dourra, wliich^is the name given 
by the natives to Indian millet, is sown in 
January. Barley, too, may be sown in tho 
same month, but will not be too late even 
in the end t>f February. Oats are not 
” cultivated in Palestine, but Dr Russell saw 
some fields of them about Antioch in 
SylHa, and ^on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. 'VC^e are not aware that any tra- 
veller has seen rye in tho Holy Land ; but 
Yolney says, that it is grown in some 
parto of Syria Tor the use of horses, in- 
stead cf barley, the kind of common which 
they are usually fed. Dr Shaw thinks 
that the tye in our version of Exod. ix.32; 
and Isa. k'xviii. 25, must be rice; for ^ rye 


Is little if at all known in these countries, 
and it besides of the quickest growth* — 
which latter circumstance is unsuitable to 
the former of these passages. 

Much light is thrown on ancient agri- 
cultural operations by the paintings in 
the sepulchral grottos at Eleihya, on the 
Nile, above Thebes, the ancient capital 
of Egypt.* 

The exhortation to alms-giving in Eccles. 
xi. 1 — ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shalt find it after many days* — 
is supposed to contain an allusion to cast« 
ing seed on land which has been irrigated 
by tbe overflowing of a river, or by ^rtiflcial 
means. Trawsllers tell us that the Egyptians 
cast their bread-corn on the retiring waters 
of the Nile. The river of Egypt receives 
no tributary as it passes through^'the land 
of the Pharaohs, and much of the adjacent 
country is said to be lower than its bed. 
I’lio annual inundation, forming an excel- 
lent substitute for rain, which never falls 
in Egypt, leaves the water standing on 
the mud for a considerable time in some 
parts. Dr Shaw states, that wheat and 
barley arc sown on the mud left by the 
water, and adds ; ‘ The plantations of rice 
are kept almost constantly under water; 
and therefore the larger crops of it are 
produced near Dami-ata and Rozetta, 
where the ground, being low, is more 
easily overflowed than those portions of 
it which lie higher up the river.* 

Wo have no well-attested facts regarding 
the beneficial effects of the overflowing of 
the Jordan. Indeed, our information re- 
specting the river of Palestine is yet very 
defective. The autumnal rains seem to be 
absorbed by the thirsty soil, or whatever 
is redundant lies on the surface of the low 
plains. The Jordan is fullest in April, 
which is the time of harvest — a time wnen, 
even if it should submerge the adjacent 
fields, it can be of little service in agricul- 
ture. ^(Josh. iii. 15.) Between the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea the current is 
rapid, and the banks are, for the most part, 
barren and uninteresting. Lieutenant 
Molyneux embarked on the upper lake, on 
the 23d of August 1847, und afterwards 
sailed down the river, reaching the lower 
lake on the 3d of the following month. The 
course of the river was ‘tortuOus in the 
extreme, and some waterfalls were found.* 
He died shortly after reaching his ship, on 
the Mediterranean, so that we have heard 
little of his discoveries. Du the 8th of 
April 1848, the two boats t>elonging to 
the expedition under Lieutenant Lynch, 

‘ floated on the picturesque and deep blue 
waves of the Sea of GalileOk* They ceiled 
dowu the Jordan, and found' the navigation 
‘ very difficult and dangerous, on account 

4^ See the cuts in Kitto’i Physical History , of 
Pitleetine. 
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of the fearfully rapid currents. The idear the earth is covered with water^ they cause 
of the fall of the Jordan, between the Lake the £^und to be trod4on by oxen, horses, 
Tiberias and the' Dead Sea, may be con- and asses, to prepare it for receiving the 
ceived by its crooked b^, which, in a dis- seed. As they sow the rice on the water, 
tance of 60 miles, serpentines 200 miles, so they transplant in the . water; for the 
In this distance the exp^tion was plunged roots of this plant must be kept oontinu- 
into no less than i7 dreadful rapids, not ally moist, to bring the nee to maturity,’ 
counting several others of a less remarkable The prophetic eye, in this text,* sees in the 
declivity. The difference in the level of future a time of peace and prosperity, when 
these two seas is 2000 feet.’ The Jordan the labours of the field would be prose- 
has no perennial tributary, but travellers cuted at the proper season, and in the 
tell us of many fountains and streams in most favourable circumstances. It is re- 
the Holy Land, which water . extensive marked in that interesting work, Camp- 
corn fields and gardens, ere they are bell's ' African Light,’ that many of the 
entirely absorbed in the valley. T^icre are emigrants from Bngland to the Cape of 
also pools, which are of great service for Good Hope ‘were ruined by not literally 
irrigation, as well as for supplying towns attending to the contents of this passage, 
with water, — such as the Pools of Solomon They were not sufficiently aware of the 
near Bathlehem, which that monarch indispensable necessity of water, or at 
made to water his gardens and orchards, least, moisture under ground, to render 
(Eccl, ii. 6, 6); between which are moist fields at all productive w a hot and dry 
and fertile fields. The plain of Jordan, too, climate. They plouglicd land, and dug a 
in the days of Lot, is said to have been deep ditch round each field, as they had 
well watered. (Gen. xiii. 10.) If rice was been accustomed to do in England ; with 
ever grown in Palestine (and from various the mould dug from it they formed a mud 
passages hi the Mishna, we learn that it wall, which made all look very pretty and 
was grown in this country, if not before, farmer-like. The rainy season came, when 
at all events after the Babylonish capti- the grain sprang up, and made raj^id pro- 
vity), it must have been on plains, on gress, w'liile that season lasted; but, lo! 
whose surface the w^ater stood for a con- the sun returned from its northern circuit, 
siderable part of the rainy season, or which dispelled the clouds, and darted forth its 
were irrigated by fountains, streams, or by unim|>eded fiery rays, which soon caused 
artificial means. the surface of the ground to become as 

Mr Munro, when approaching the Plain hard as a brick ; consequently the grain 
of Esdraelon, saw a large tract of land withered and died, and cleanness of teeth 
under water, ‘ six miles long, by three in was in all their haniU^ts for that season, 
width;’ The land ‘was arable, and in Had their been x>lcuty of water to lead 
many places the tops of the corn were over ilieir fields, the crops would probably 
visible above the water.’ In the hot cli- have been most abundant.’ 
mate of Palestine the husbandman might In the law of Moses there is the enacts 
cast his seed on such water, in tlie confi- ment, ‘ Thou shalt not sow thy field with 
dent hope that it would, in due time, mingled seed. (Lev. xix. 19; Dent. xxii. 9.) 
spring up with abundant increase. Such, Some think this law had a typical object, 
then, seems to be the allusion of the wise being intended to impress on the Jewish 
man in the text above quoted. When mind the unlawdulness of mingling with 
bread is given to the poor, it is apparently other nations. Mamonides finds a reason 
lost to the individual who gives it ; but, as for the law, in the idolatrous rite pi^actised 
in the case of seed cast on the w'ater, there by tlie ancient Zabii in connexion with 
w'ill nljiimately be a return from the Lord, their sowing different seeds, and grafting 
The same truth is otherwise expressed in trees of difi’erent kinds on each other ; 
Prov. xix. 17: ‘He that hath pity upon Moses wishing to giiard against the custom 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; and that by removing the occasion of it. Mr 
wffiich he hath given will he pay him lloberts says, that in India he has seen 
again.’ What a powerful enforcement of large fields sown with two kinds of seed 
the duty of charity I mixed together — one kind r^uiring much 

We have entered the more particularly water, and the other little) so that, whether 
into the preceding illustrations, as. they there be a scarcity or abundance of rain, 
serve also to elucidate t3io passage we now the farmer is sure of his crop.* Ho thinks 
quote—* Blessed are ye that sow beside all that the object of the prohibition to the 
waters, that send forth thither the feet of Israelites ‘ may have beei^ to induce them 
the ox and the ass,’ (Isa. xxxii. 20.) fully to trust in the providence of God, 
Accqyding to Sir John Chardin, whose and not to make provision for a dry or 
manuscript note on this text has been wet season by sowing their fields with 
often quoted, * this exactly answers the mingled seed.’ Michaelis inclines to the 
manner of planting rice, for they sow it opimon, that this, with many other pre- 
upon the waters ; and before sowing, while cepts of the Mosaic code, was intended io' 
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jrrOixiote thd improvement ot a,gricuitaral 
p^edmpe i he shows that the crop is deteri- 
orated by a mixture of difierent kinds — as 
Ibr instance, wheat and barley. The last 
is perhaps the preferable view. 

Some of our Lord’s parables refer as 
much to the growth as to the sowing of the 
seed, and may be considered under other, 
months. 


ANCIENT DRUIDISM. 

Having formed the design of presenting 
a few brief sketches of the Reformation in 
. Scotland, to be followed by a survey of the 
persecuting period, we found, on looking 
at the subject, that some prefatory notices 
of the state of things immediately preced- 
ing would be necessary. This again led 
us backwards fren^one period to another 
still more remote, till we ascended to the 
first introduction of Christianity into our 
island. Thus, step by step, we reached 
a point which we considered a vantage 
ground of such height as to afford a wide 
survey of a very spacious field presenting 
a great variety of aspect, of light and 
sh^e, of hill and valley, of fertile lands 
and dreary deserts. Occupying this posi- 
tion, ‘Here,’ we said, ‘ let us commence our 
sketches, and depict a portion of the. land- 
scape, taking in the great features of the 
scene with as much truthfulness and in- 
terest as possible.’ 

As we stood, about to give the first 
faint delinec*ition, an imposing object pre- 
sented itself to our vision. — A tall figure 
stood before us’, a man of a remarkably 
venerable aspect. Austerity, blended with 
mildness, rested on his countenance. His 
forehead, high and bald, indicated thought- 
fulness and wisdom, while his silvery 
beard spread itself upon his breast. He 
was habited in a loose flowing vestment, with 
a cincture about his waist; liis feet were 
bare; in the one hand he graspoil a golden 
pruning-knife, and in the other he held 
what resembled a shepherd’s crook. He 
stood on a verdant knoll smooth as velvet, 
and pointed to a grove and to a stately 
oak towering above the neighbouring trees, 
then to a circle of stones with a rude 
ci^omlech in the centre. It was a lovely 
dell,^ a deleoiable retreat. The sun was 
shining brightly in the clear blue sky, and 
the warblers were carolling deliciously 
among the^ leafy branches of the ‘ green- 
wood treesT^ We stood in the presence of 
a Druid — ^the palest of an ancient worship, 
and descendant of a race ' whose origin 
‘IbMMen in the mists of antiquity. Our 
resolution- was taken; we determined to 
,4nake old ’Druidism the first subject of 
our smies of sketches, more especially as 
it was the foihn of religion that immediately 


preceded the dftwn of Christianity in our 
island. 

The primiiire inhabitants of Britain 
seem to have been the celtic people, who, 
in a forgotten age, migrate from the 
east, and filling a great portion of Europe, 
settled finally in the west. The religion 
professed by this branch of the hnman 
family is denominated Druidism. This 
religion, in its original purity, is supposed 
to have formed a close resemblance to the 
religion of the ancient patriarchs; and, 
indeed, to have been substantially the 
same religion. The name Druid has its 
origin in the old British speech, and is 
supposed to come from the word Derw, 
which signifies oak-trees, because it was 
under these trees chiefly that the Druids 
conducted their worship. According to 
some, it signifies, ‘wise men,’ like the 
Brahmins among the Indians, or the Magi 
among the Persians. 

The Druids were the ministers of reli- 
gion, the priests of their time, and they 
inculcated an unspeakably purer system of 
religion than the priesthood of the pagan 
nations around them. They held the doc- 
trine of one true God, they believed that 
the soul was immortal, they offered sacri- 
fices, they approached the Deity with the 
voice of prayer and of thanksgiving, they 
taught the people to abstain from evil, to 
exert courage, and to worship God only. 
The elements of their religious knowledge 
were much purer, more definite, and came 
much nearer the source of original truth 
than those that have been embodied in the 
systems of general paganism. 

But they possessed not only religious in- 
formati on. They instructed their disciples 
in astronomy, geometry, philosophy, me- 
chanics, rhetoric, and other things. ‘ They 
teach,’ says Csouar in his Gallic War, ‘many 
things relating to the stars and their mo- 
tions, the magnitude of the world, the 
natuHj of things, the power and preroga- 
tives of the immortal gods’ — according 
to CcBsar, but God according to them, of 
whom they had a knowledge immeasurably 
superior to the heathen philosophers. 

The chief seat of the Druidical religion 
was Britain. It was here that it was 
taught in its perfection, and multitudes 
resorted thither from the neighbouring . 
continent to be instructed and periected in 
its mysteries. We shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to take a somewhat particular view of 
their religious ceremonies. The Druids 
uniformly conducted their worship in the 
o|>en air, regarding it as unlawful to con- 
struct temples in which to assemble for 
this purpose. Their chosen plans was 
generally a thick g^ve in the bosom of 
some deep dell. Here they reared their 
stone pillars in circles around the cr^lech 
or altar on which they offbred their tam- 
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fices. I?b6 grove was watered by. a saered 
stream, a holy fountain, near it stood the 
venerated oah, and around the whole was 
thrown up a ditch or mound to prevent the 
intrusion of improper persons. In all this 
we perceive a stri&ng resemblance to the 
aacred places of patriarchal times as men- 
tioned in the holy Scriptures. 

The cei*eniony of cutting the mistletoe 
is rjather curious. It was observed on the 
sixth day of the moon, and asmearly as pos- 
sible to the tenth day of March, which was 
their \New Year's day. The priest, ar- 
rayed in white vestments, ascended the 
oai on which was to be found the^iisletoe, 
and with the golden knife lopped it off, 
while several otficial personer, standing at 
the bottom of the tree, extended a snow- 
white sheet held by the corners to receive 
it with all due ceremony as it fell. It is 
not easy to say how the iriistlctoe was hel<l 
in such veneration by the Druids, unless 
it had some strictly religious meaning. 
They named it ^ The curer of all evils,’ 
and some havb thought, and not without 
reason, that the priests had in this a tra- 
ditionary reference to the Saviour of the 
world, who is called in the Seri j)tu res, 

‘ The Branch,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ ‘ The 
Plant of Renown,’ and who is certainly in 
a high spiritual sense, ‘ The Curer of all 
ills.’ It is remarkable that both Homer 
and Virgil speak of the ‘ golden branch,’ 

* and perhaps with the same allusion, •al- 
though in the lapse of ages the time mean- 
ing may have bcien lost sight of. 

May-day was an important season with 
the Druids. On the evening of this day 
fires were lighted on their altars and cairns, 
and oil the more conspicuous parts of the 
hills, in honour of Bel or Baal, tlie name 
under which they, at one time, worshipped 
the true God, These were termed Beltine, 
the fire of Baal, or the god of fire ; but in 
latter times, they were lighted in adoration 
of the sun. The Bale or Bed fire§ were 
formerly common in Scotland; the names 
retained by the hills to this day testify 
the fact, and the very* spots arc still 
.pointed out where they wore kindled. 
They were also common in some parts of 
Ayrshire, and it would appear, in the 
upper ward of Nithsdale, even in a late ^ 
age. A noticeable circumstance was con- ’ 
nected with them : the ancient Celtic peo- 
ple forced their children to run through 
> the flames, to ensure prosperity for the 
coming year, and the same was done with 
their cattle to ward off diseases from their 
flocks. As this custom was in all proba- 
bility brought from the east, may it not 
somewhat explain the idolatrous ceremony 
mentioned in the Bible, of making children 
rpass through the fire to Moloch, which 
might be intended not to consume, but to 
:purify thcra according to a heathen rite ? 


. It appears plain that the early Druids 
held, as a fiindaniental tenet of their faith, 
that there was but one supreme God whom 
they denominated, * The Mysterlons One,’ 
‘ The Eternal,’ * The Author of Existence,’ 
^ The Ancient of Days.’ They believed 
that He was the source of all life, the 
giver of all good, — ‘.infinite power, in- 
finite wisdom, infinite love,’ from all which 
it may be inferred that they regarded God 
as a pure spirit. How noble were these 
ideas compared with the sentiments of 
pagan nations even in the most enlightened 
quarters of the world. 

The early Druids, in their purer times, 
worshipped the supreme God under the 
name of Hesus, a word expressive, it is 
said, of his omnipotence; but the more 
common appellation in after times w|is 
that of Bel or Baal, a name which, there 
is reason to think, fr^iw certain passages 
of Scripture, was once given to the true 
God, but which was forbidden to be used 
on account of its prostitution as the appel- 
lation of an idol ; but, when the Druids 
resiled from their primitive doctrine, it 
was, as we have said, applied by them to 
the sun — the god of fire. 

It is clear that the ancient Druids were 
no idolaters, their doctrine of the unity 
and spirituality of God forbade this; but 
it is s}<jually plain that in progress of time, 
hills, trees, rivers, the sun, moon, and stars 
were reverenced as in some measure re- 
presenting the divine power and glory. 
Hence, perhaps, the frequent occurrence 
of the name Druidle, especially in the west 
of Scotland, which signifies either Druid’s 
hill or Druid’s dell, spots peculiarly vene- 
rated, and especially resorted to. It is 
comfortable, however, to reticct that our 
ancient British ancestors were not idolaters 
in the heathen sense of the term, although 
it must be admitted that they greatly de- 
generated toward the close of their history. 
The Druidism on the Continent, it is said, 
under a certain corruptinginfluonce, admit- 
ted images, but not the Druidism of our 
island, -^icro it was held that the Divinity 
was to be worshipped but not seen. The 
principal oak in the grove was held in 
superstitious veneration as well as the sun. 
which shows the progress of a corruption, 
however insidious. 

The Druids offered sacrifices in much 
the same way as they were offered in othei- 
nations ; but they did so with special refer- 
ence to a Deliverer, though thts idea might 
in after times become obscured, for what is 
there •of good that the human mind is not 
apt to let slip ? But did the Druids offer 
human sacrifices ? Wo fear they did. 
They held that nothing but the life of man 
could be accepted as a redemptrou for the 
life of man. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that this circumstance has been 
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uiOtnAoifMftf mi^Med, although it is au 
evil whi*d[&, eVeb ui the least extent, cannot 
Let ns bless God that ve 
live utider a clearer dispensation, and know 
that the Son of God, by one offering, hath 
p^eoted fdr ever them that are sanctified. 

We may here remark that the Druids 
were persons of austere manners, of unim- 
peachable morals, and of the strictest integ- 
rity and Justice. This must have operat- 
ed favourably on the popular character, 
and by this they must have acquired a 
prodigious ascendency, and great influence 
i among the people, who looked up to them 
: as their instructors and as their example. 

I They were judges, and priests, and teachers. 
Nothing could be transacted without them, 
and their control was like the wind on 
the forest. — ^they could bend the community 
in any direction they pleased. 

The school of«d)yuidisni in Britain was 
superior to any other in Europe. Its 
doctrines were not committed to writing, 
but transmitted by memory from one 
generation to another, and, it is said, that 
its pupils, under a training of no less than 
! twenty years, committed thousands on 
thousands of verses to memory, which 
they were in the habit of reciting so con- 
stantly that the words became stereotyped 
; on their remembrance. Hence, perhaps, 

' the origin of the ancient bards, aijrace 
who have charmed many a heai*th with 
their minstrelsy, and who have died out 
only so recently as in the days of our 
graiidsires. 

In our next sketch we shall notice the 
introduction of Christianity among the 
Ancient Britons. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

KEV. MATTHEW* HENRY. 

FROM HIS BKTT1.VMEMT IN CHB'^TKll TO HIS DEATH. 

For twenty-five years Matthew Henry 
ministered to the Presby terian congrega- 
tion in Chester, and many tfiiugs combined 
. to make it a happy pastorate. Broad Oak 
was not far distant; and till the year ICflG, 
when Philip Henry removed to the better 
country, many delightiul visits were ex- 
changed bet\^on the father and the son. 
The course of events brought his eldest 
sister to the vicinity of Chester — ^vllile the 
• other three ^settled at last in the town; and 
all of them, with their families, became 
members of his « flock. His congregation 
increased so much that it wa^ found neces- 
sary to erect a new and more commodious 
t place of worship; but even it became too 
straight, and its enlargement was requisite. 
He sought suocel$s : and he was sustained 
in his work by the sweetest encouragement 


a minister can have — the knowledge that 
God had honoured ' him as the instrument 
of conversion to many souls. And so long 
as he remained with /them — while not alto- 
gether without his' trials and depressing 
experiences, he had the joy of seeing his 
children walking in the truth. Never 
was Christian minister more indefatigable 
in his preparations for public labours. 
His sermons were written with great care, 
occupying generally eight closely written 
duodecimo pages.' It was his counsel to • 
young ministers, — ‘ Let all your perfor- 
mances smell of the lamp.’ Like his father, 
he found great delight in Study. am 
always beat,* he said, ‘when alone, 
place is like* my own study: no coijnpan/ 
like good books, especially the Book of * 
God. When I lose time at homei I wish 
I was abroad preaching : when time abroad 
is not filled up as it should be, I wish my- 
self at home studying. God by his grace 
help me to fill up time — ^to be busy while 
working-time lasts.’ 

His mode of conducting the services of 
the Sabbath day it may be interesting to 
mention. He met his congregation at 
nine o'clock, and commenced the worship 
by singing the 100th Psahn. Praise was 
succeeded by a short prayer. He next 
expounded a chapter of tne Old Testament, 
going through it in regular order. Then 
after another psalm, and a longer pmyer, 
he. preached a sermon about an hour in- 
length, and after, prayer and singing the 
congregation was dismissed with the bless- 
ing. The afternoon service was nearly 
the same ; except that it was a chapter of 
the New Testament which was then ex- 
pounded. During his ministry at Chester 
ho adhered so steadily to the practice of 
Scripture exposition, that he went through 
in this way, oitener than once, the whole 
of the Sacred Oracles. 

TJie discourses of Matthew Henry were 
all tlwt sanctified genius — indefatigable 
diligence — intimate knowledge and habi- 
tual study of the Scriptures — ^uuder the 
direction of a fervent desire for the good 
of souls, could make thdm. His turn of 
mind, like his father's, was systematic — and 
indeed this was the characteristic of the 
preaching of the age. But in his hands 
method did not produce monotony. Though 
his sermons were usually a series, which 
in some instances it took years to exhaust 
— ^there was at once vaiiety and vivacity 
ill his mode of handling truth. His ima- 
gination, at all times excursive and vigo- 
rous, placed the subject in a vivid and im- 
pressive light.. Christ crucified was the 
theme on which he loved to dwell i and > 
while in directing attention to the scheme 
of mer^ he unfolded the practical designs 
and influence of the grace of God ; so, on 
the other hand, in Inculcating the practical 
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diities of holiness, be drew the xn<^Tes 
which the hea^ should be urged to their 
performance from the gospel of salvation. 
Nor did he keep out of view the holy 
sovereignty of God in the implication of 
redemption, although in the earlier period 
of his ministry there was less prominence 
given by him to this aspect of divine 
truth, which occasioned his venerable and 
holy friend, Francis Tallents, to make a 
friendly suggestion, which the younger 
divine thus meekly acknowledged; — ‘1 
thank you for the hint you give me 
to speak more of the doctrines of God's 
election, and free grace, which shall 
endeavour to observe. It refreslieth me 
to think that there are any of whom 
I am called to speak to in God’s name, 
whom 1 trust the Lord “ hath loved with 
an everlasting love : ” and though there 
are so many who do not believe our repoi-t, 
yet there are some to whom the arm of the 
liord shall be more and more “ revealed.” 
By an effectual choice he hath wonderfully 
and graciously secured the glory of his 
Sou: the happiness of a remnant of his* 
creatures ; and in subordination the com- 
fort of his poor ministers 1 have 

read with satisfaction what you direct me 
to in Turretine, and return you many thanks 
for your hint in that matter.’ While it 
was his usual practice to preach iii a 
series, he occasionally departed from the 
line or topics he was pursuing, to improve 
providential occurrences, merciful and 
afflictive : the seasons of the year ; and 
those junctures in the history of his people 
which he viewed as^ affording opportuni- 
ties of effective ministration. The young, 
too, engaged his special interest in his 
public discourses. In conducting pub- 
lic and social prayer lie was almost unri- 
valled. ‘ There was,’ says liis biographer, 
Sir J. B, Williams, ^no pompous finery, 
no abstruse and complex elaboration, no 
disgusting familiarity, no personal reproofs 
or compliments, no vain repetitions, no 
preaching. He prayed, and his style was 
humble, simple, reverent, and devout. By 
impressive comprehensiveness, by the hap- 
piest adaptation of his petitions to circum- 
stances, and by peculiar fervency of man- 
ner, he stimulated his fellow-worshippers.’ 
In his discourses and public prayers his 
earnestuesB was such, in his younger years 
especially, as that both he and las hearers 
Were often affected to tears. Tlirougliout 
his Htetime his manner as a preacher was 
marked by animation, which sometimes 
rose to vehemence: and his great popularity 
resulted in part from his agreeable elocu- 
tion, jis well as from the weighty sayings 
and acceptable words which his genius and 
industry furnished. In addition to his 
pulpit labours on the Lord's-day, he 
delivered a weekly lecture on Thursday | 


evenings, which was well attended by his 
own p 60 |>l 6 , and by not a Ibw persons con- 
nect^ with the Established Chu^^ch, who 
valued his ministry though they did not 
join the ranks of Nonconformity. - On 
these occasions,,, as on the Lord’s-day, he 
pursued a series of connected subjects, one 
of which comprehended JScri^ture queetiom, 
which supplied him with topics of discourse 
for twenty years. It was October 1692* 
when he began with Gen. iii. 9 : ^ Adam, 
where art ^ou?’ and it was May 1712 
when ho arrived at Rev. xviii. 18 : ‘What 
city is like unto this great city ? ’ On the 
Saturdays he held a catechetical exercise 
ill his place of worship, designed foi* the 
young of his fiock — ^a department of work 
in which he greatly excelled : and not a few 
ascribed their first saving impressions to 
the solemn and searching appeals with 
which he would often copglude these meet- 
ings. Besides that hisPlabours were thus 
abundant among his flock, he was ready to 
every good work, and at a time when there 
were few philanthropic or religious institu- 
tions, was forward in aiding every scheme of 
benevolence and piety. For twenty years 
he was in the habit ol visiting the prisoners 
in Chester Jail, and delivering a scraion | 
to them : nor did he desist from the practice 
until the curate of St Mary’s, to whom Mr 
Ilciir^'s labours were obnoxious, interfered, 
and iiiducod the governor to foibid their 
continuance. The villages and towns 
around Chester largely participated in Mr 
Henry’s ministrations. In several he held 
a monthly lecture : while others he visited 
in rotation more frequently j so.tiiat seldom 
did a week elapse, in which he did not pro- 
claim the gospel to one or other ot these 
adjacent and destitute places. To some dis- 
tant and important towns, such as Nant- 
wich, Newcasfcle-under-Lyiie, Stone, Market 
Drayton, Stafford, he paid an annual visit ; 
and less frequently he undertook preach- 
ing tours, including in his range places still 
more remote, such as Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Stockport, Bolton, and Warrington. 

It was afl early resolution of his never to 
refuse an invitfttioii to preach when it was 
in his power to co:qiply ; and, this being 
know'll, the applications were very niimc- 
rous. Indeed, for several years, the care 
of all the Nonconforming Churches within 
a' circuit of thirty miles round Chester 
may bo said to have- ‘ daily* come upon ’ 
him, especially/ of such as he could visit 
between the Sabbaths. These qpgagemeuts 
included lectures, ordination services, and 
funeral sermons both fof ministers and 
others. And yet, so bent was be upon 
harmonizing the claims of his own peoph" 
with thosff of other churches — so parsimo- 
nious was he of his time — so judicious 
were bis plans — and so vigorous was his 
purpose to adhere to them, that he could 
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EUkj, tlie ocoaaioa of his i6irat visit to 
^X^ildoh nbfber bis settlement at Chester^ 
tbat fat ten years he had been in no pulpit 
^ Sabbaths but his own and his father^S : 
ani^ long afterwards he could say, tliat he 
was absent from his own pulpit on the 
first Sabbath in the month, when the 
supper was observed, only once in twenty- 
four years. His plan was to rise early, 

• and secure the first part of the day for 
study. Ho was usually at work by five 
o'clock in the morning, often at four: 
and, with the exception of the hour de- 
voted to breakfast and worship, remained 
there till twelve or even till tour o’clock : 
and never was his meek and gentle spirit 
so tiled as when he was interrux>ted during 
the hours which he allotted for study. 
But, though fond of retirement, ho was not 
a recluse ; he was high in the confidence 
and regard ofj^ large circle of friends; 
and, among his '•other virtues must be 
numbered his steadiness and promptitude 
in maintaining an extensive correspon- 
dence. The closeness of his walk with 
God, and the elevation of his piety, are 
abundantly attested by the diary in which 
he kepta record of bis Christian experience ; 
and from which we learn in what spirit he 
noted the dealings of Providence, whether 
to himself, his family, his friends, or to 
the Church of God, and how devoutly ho 
sought to improve them. He was emi- 
nently a man of prayer. ‘ I love it,’ he 
would say. ^ It is that which buckles on all 
the Christian’s armour. O that in it I 
might be inward with God ! what incomes 
of grace, and peace, and glory, yea, and 
outward good things, as far as they are 
indeed good for us, have wo by our access 
to God in Christ, Such have a companion 
ready in all their solitudes ; a counsellor 
in all their doubts ; a comforter in all 
their sorrows ; a supply in all their wants; 
a support under all their burdens ; a 
, shelter in all their dangers ; strength for 
: all their performances ; and salvation en-\| 
i sured by a sweet and undeceiving earnest. 
What is heaven but an everlasting access 
to God ? and present access is a pledge of 
it.’ Every journey w^ undei*taken — every 
sermon commenced — every book sent to the 
press — every important st<m of his history 
accompanied with prayer. There is nothing 
which leaves a more lovely halo round his 
memory thafi his filial and fraternal piety. 

* His conduct,’ as has been observed, ‘was 
a reverential transcript \of his fathei-’s 
bright example — ^tho best 'tribute which 
gratitude and loye can pay.’ There is an 
hiimitahle tenderness in the entry in his 
diary which relates to his fiither’s death. 

< June 23, 1696. This afternbon, about 
three o’clock, rnyfiorther’s servant came for 
the doctor, with the tidings that my dear 
fittther ’WBS taken suddenly JIL I had then 


some of my friends about me, and they 
were i^eerful with me ; but this struck a 
damp upon all. I had first thought not 
to have gone till the next day, it being 
somewhat late and very wet; and, had 
written half a letter to my dear mother, 
but I could not help going; and I am 
glad 1 did go, for I have often thought of 
that — ‘If mou see me when I am taken 
up from thee,’ &c. The doctor and I 
came to Broad Oak about eight o’diockand 
found him in great exti*eraity of pain: 
nature, through his great and unwearied 
labours, unable to bear up and sinking 
under jihe load. As soon as he saw me, he 
said, ‘ Oh son, yon are welcome to a dying 
father ; I am now ready to be offered up, 
aud the time of my departure is at hand.’ 
A little after midnight, my mother hold- 
ing his hands as he sat in bed, and I 
holding the pillow to his back, he very 
quietly, and without any struggling, groan, 
or rattling, breathed out his dear soul into 
the hands of the Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
he had faithfully served.’ Of his mother 
hut little is recorded; yet we know that 
his conduct towards her was a living illus- 
tration of the text on which he discoursed 
after her decease : ‘ Her children shall 
rise up and call her blessed.’ The affec- 
tion which united him and his sisters to 
each other, while they lived together in 
their Broad Oak home, was such ^ as to 
render that household lovely in the esti- 
mation of those friends who were privi- 
leged to breathe for a time its holy 
atmosphere; and after the brother and 
sisters had attained matui*ity, and were 
transplanted into their own families, they 
remained one : and never knew a suspicion 
or a quarrel,, a dry look, or a divided 
interest. 

The growth of his reputation as a 
preacher and a Scripture expositor led to 
his being repeatedly invited by Churches 
in Lf^ndon to transfer his ministry to the 
metropolis. At length, on the death of 
Mr Bilbs, who had become the successor 
of Dr Bates, at Hackney, on Mr Heniy’s 
declinature of the call of the Church, he 
was again importuned, in the year 17.10, 
when he was in his fbrty-eightn year, to . 
remove to Hackney. This call, after much 
perplexity and hesitation of mind, he ac- 
cepted ; and accordingly settled in Hackney 
in 1712 , when he hs^ reached his i^fiieth 
year. The congregation was far from 
numerous — less 5ian a hundred; but he 
found ample scope in the metropolis for his 
efforts to do good. He often preached 
every day in the week, and three times on 
the same day. It had been a prmj^ise of 
Mr Henry, on leaving his fiock in Ches- 
ter, that he would pay them an annual 
visit. In the summer of 1713, he fulfilled 
that promise, and again, in May 1714* 
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On \30th Tifilts his lat>o^ in^ and around 
Chester were incessant. On Monday^ 
June 21, he set out on his return to 
London. He was engaged to preach at 
Nantwich on his way. Ere he reached it 
he was thrown from his horse, but he 
denied that he had sustained any injury. 
He preached ; but it was remarked by all 
that he did not exhibit his usual animation. 
His health for a considerable period had 
been declining ; and he had looked ill on 
leaving Chester. The worst fears of his 
friends were verified in his being seized, 
soon after the service at Nantwich, with 
apoplexy, and on the following ntorning 
he tell asleep. 

Mr Henry published numerous sermons 
and treatises, which were sufficient to en- 
gross the^hours of any other minister, and 
would of themselves nave entitled him to 
no mean distinction in the Christian world. 
But all these efforts of his pen were mere 
episodes in an undertaking — the Eocpon^ 
twn — ^which will render his name a house- 
hold word among the Christian families 
of England so long as the Bible shall be 
studied and valued by them. 

Mr Henry was twice married ; and by 
the second marriage had eight daughters, 
five of whom suiwived him, and a son, 
Philip, who afterwards inherited the 
maternal. estate of Grange, and assumed 
the maternal name of Warburton. Ho 
represented the city of Chester for some 
time in the Hotise of Commons ; but it is 
feared he did not inherit his father’s piety. 


THE ANTI-STATE CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

A STATUTE creed carries in its bosom 
the elements of persecution. This follows 
as a matter of course from what has al- 
ready been said about its dependence on 
the sword; and the argument for it is 
easily seen. If it be the duty of the civil 
ruler to turn religion into a national law, 
it must be his duty to enforce that law, 
and to enforce it without exception on all 
classes of his subjects ; for if you can show 
us a law which ought not to be enforced, 
then we can show you a law which ought 
not to exist. To say that the law about reli- 
gious conformity should only be enforced on 
those who concur in it, is virtually to sur- 
render the whole question, and to become 
Voluntaries at once ; for if under the law 
men are left to do as they like, what more 
liberty iould they have, although there 
^re no lav? The lav, in that case, is a 
mere nullity ; but no lav should be alloved 
to become a nullity ; it should either be 
executed or erased from the statute-book, 


and* it vill be so in every case vhere 
nations and their rulers are true to them- 
selves. It is a perilous thing for civil 
communities to trifle with their own in- 
stitutions ; and eveiv man, be he high .or 
low, rich or poor, best consults -his own 
interests by teacliing and exemplifying 
obedience to the laws.^ Is this true ? Is 
it a dictate of political 'wisdom ? Then s^ 
how it applies to the case in hand. Is tfie 
I law. which establishes the Church of Scot- 
land, and makes it the national Church, a 
righteous law ? If it be, every man of us 
should be compelled to obey it ; and if it 
be not, it ought, forthwith, to take its 
place among the things that were. 

Are we, in saying those things, an enemy 
to toleration ? We are, and that for exactly 
the same reason that we are an enemy to 
state creeds. Wo hate toleration as both 
arrogant and im])ious. •Viewing it. as 
applied to religion, we regard it as the most 
intolerable thing a nation can be guilty of. 
The man who has a right to tolerate our 
religion, has also a right to suppress it; 
the one right imjdies the other; they can- 
not be separated ; and no man who under- 
stands the subject will attempt to separate 
them. If the British monarch be keeping 
his sphere, and only doing a monarch’s 
duty in maintaining by his sword a certain 
form ^)f religion for Scotland, then is he 
keeping his sphere, and only doing a 
monarch’s duty, when lie compels us, by 
the sword, to comply with that form. But 
we have already seen that neither the one 
nor the other is his duty ; that they are 
the very reverse of his duty ; and that he 
cannot set his face to them without doing 
violence to man’s most sacred and dearest 
rights. Thus it is that the principle of 
persecution — of stark, staring, and rampant 
persecution — is nursed in the bosom of a 
State Church creed. The two are in fact 
mother and child ; they live together under 
the same roof; they are fed together on the 
'.same aliment ; they are dying together of 
' the same disease; and lot them rot together 
in the sanie grave ; for they are the enemies 
of God and of iSian. 

To dip into hi stogy for illustration hero, 
Mfere an endless task. 'What is the eccle- 
siastical history of Christendom for many 
a weary age, but a history of persecution, 
written out at length in letters of blood ? ^ 
and what was the spring of tnese pei*secu- 
tions, with scaroely a single exception, but* 
the interference of the kings ^ the earth 
with the kingdom of Jesus Christ ? 

. Nor let it be said that persecution is now 
over : for it is not over : it is modified no 
doubt, and the modification is the harbinger 
of min to our two State Churches, the one 
of which is already aground, and the other 
getting rapidly in among the breakers. 
They cannot subsist vithout persecution; 
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93fd subsist With it ; for unless 

lt)^r£if i^laxed, the nation could not bear 
t^m, and j^cause it is relased, their da^s 
are , numbered. Very greatly to their’ 
detriment^ and much against the will of 
their patrons, dissent was, a while ago, 
mi^e lawful; being made lawful, it soon 
became mighty ; and by a necessity strong 
V as nature, as it rises they must fall. But 
, great as is the change which has taken 
place, the persecution is not over. In 
ISngland, the Church is doing her utmost, 
by relentless imprisonment, and spoiling of 
goods, to curb the liberty of conscience, and 
to fix the stigma of political degradation on 
all who refuse to pronounce her shibboleth. 
It was but the other day that a respect- 
able citizen was torn from his family, and 
immured among the vile, because he could 
not bow the knee to the Baal of our north- 
ern Establishm^t. And such is still the 
standing law, that St matters not how good 
a man may be, how righteous or how holy, 
how well educated, or how apt to teach, he 
cannot have a chair in a Scottish Univer- 
sity, nor even preside in a parish school, 
without a pledge of practical conformity to 
the creed the Parliament has ordained tor 
us. These, it is true, are but small mat- 
ters compared with the tcri*ors of other 
times; they are pitifully small; but as a 
straw will shew liow the current moves, so 
do they indicate the spirit of the system; 
telling us that persecution is in its nature, 
and cannot but come out, as occasion oflfers, 
against all who dare to assert the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free. 

So much, then, for the statute creed. 
Look now at the statute provision for 
the support of that creed. This, as a 
matter of course, is fixed by Parliament, 
and must be paid by all the people, accor- 
ding to their standing in society, whether 
they be. churchmen, dissenters or infidels. 
In short it is the law, not of the sect, but 
of the land, and viewing it thus, we bring 
against it the three following charges ; — i 
It supplants the law which Christ has/ 
l^ven for the support of his miiristers — It' 
is marked by flagrant injustice — It is a 
teeming source of injury to the Church 
herself. 

I. It supplants the law which Christ 
has given for the support of his ministers. 
There is a law which Christ has given in 
reference to this matter. He not only sent 
forth liis apostles at firsk, charging them 
to look foi;; their suppoA to the special 
care of his -providence ; but after churches 
were formea, an<^ the Christian dispensation 
organized, he, by an apostle, and in terms 
the most explicit, laid down definitively 
the law of his house. ‘ Do ye not know, 
that f^ev who minister about holy things 
Uve of wie things of the temple ? and thev 
which wait at the altar are partakers with 


the altar ? Even so hath the Lord or- 
dainedy that they who preach the |jbspel 
should live of the gospel.’ (1 Cor. ix. 13, 
14.) Now, although the reference, in the 
first of these verses, were to the Jewish 
tythe law, it would make nothing for our 
opponents; for the Jews had no tythe law 
such as the Gentiles have given to us. 
The tythes were given to their priests, not 
as their subsistence when in actual service, 
but in lieu of their inheritance, of which 
they had none among their brethren. 

The reference, however, is not to the 
tythes at all, but to the provision made for 
the pri^ests when, in the order of their 
courses, they had to leave their homes, 
and minister at the temple. And whence 
was this provision taken ? It was taken 
from the offerings, some of them vjpluntary, 
and others prescribed, but none of them 
compulsory, which the people brought 
with them when they came to worship. 
This is the way in which the officiating 
priests were then provided for; when they 
ministered about holy things, they lived 
of the holy things about which they minis- 
tered; when they waited at the altar, they 
were paiiiakers with the altar; their main- 
tenance sprang out of their employment ; 
the one and the other was special and 
sacred; and ^cven so,^ says the apostle, 

^ hath the Lord ordained,' for his Church 
in Christian times, ‘ that they who preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.’ 
Here, then, is the law, and much of the 
chapter from which it is taken supports 
the commentary we have given on it. We 
Christian ministers, says the apostlfe, are 
to bo supported, not by the produce of 
other men’s labours, but by the produce 
of our own; we fight the battles of our 
own king, arid we live at his charges ; we 
eat of the fruit of his vineyard, because we 
labour in his vineyard; we live on the 
milk of his flock, because wo feed his flock. 
And^i* the question be put, in what way is 
this ordinance to be observed? the answer 
is equally explicit, ' If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if 
we shall reap your carnal things.^ Or, as 
you have it elsewhere, ^ Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate to him 
that teacheth in all good things.’ 

These are the terms in which Christ has 
spoken on the subject before us; they 
need no supplement; they admit of no 
mistake ; nor is there any thing in the 
whole Christian record which even seems 
to oppose the conclusions we have dr^wn 
from them. Then look on this side and 
on that! — ^the way in which a State Church 
supports her clergy, and the way in ^hicb 
Christ supports his ministers. On the 
one side we see coercion, stern, relentless, 
and bloody coercion, pursuing its victim 
and bearing him down; while on the other 
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side we see notching bat the amenity, the 
sweetness, the suasion, and the power of 
spiritual xno^e, and spiritual law. Can 
these two stand together ? Can they work 
together ? They never did, and they never 
. can. The one, of necessity, subverts the 
other; and so we find, in point of fact, 
that where man^s invention gains the as- 
cendant, God’s ordinance is put down — 
nay, not only put down, but covered with 
the foulest , epithets, lest its reputation 
should be the ruin of its rival. Do our 
Churchmen talk of J ewish tything ? It was 
a holy thing; but for very shame they 
should never mention it ; for, not to speak 
of the notorious fact, that Jewish tything 
is abolished, and can never take a Christian 
form, there was a divinity about it, a wis- 
dom, QXL& a love, which set it forth in 
eternal contrast with the turpitude of 
theirs. 

2. It is marked by flagrant injustice. It 
is not only a part, but a vital part of the 
system against which we contend, that our 
Established Churches should derive tlieir 
pecuniary support from the State ; or that 
their support should bo taken from the 
national funds in which all the people 
have joint property. But all the people 
do not belong to our Established Churches. 
Some of them are Dissenters ; and, by the 
system, they are compelled to pay, not 
only for what they do not possess, but for 
the propagation of tenets, and the obser- 
vance of rites, which in their consciences 
they condemn. Now, we simply ask, is 
this justice? Is it just that one man 
should be compelled to bear the cost of 
another man’s religion? Why, the in- 
justice is so. manifest, that, among men of 
ordinary moral discernment, it is perhaps 
doing more than anything else to accele- 
rate the triumph of our cause. Tliis, 
however, is but a general view of the point: 
there are four things about it which shew 
it to be injustice specially aggravated? 

Fir sty It is injustice established by law. 
It is iniquity legalized — -not perpetrated 
in haste or in a fit of passion, but coolly, 
slowly, and deliberately set on high m 
the British statute-book — difliised through 
th6 empire from its centre to its extre- 
mities — ^vindicated by the acknowledged 
patrons of religion and fair dealing — and 
thus furnished with dismal facilities for 
sapping the foundations of even common 
moirality among aU ranks of the popula- 
tion. 

. SecoTfuU^y It is injustice perpetrated by 
the few the many. Dissenters from 
our three Established Churches are known 
to b€» a majority of our church-going 
population. If we add to them those who, 
on religious grounds, cannot be claimed 
by either party, but who agree with Dis- 
senters on the civil question at issue, tbe 


majority will be found to be very grettt. 
The injustice, then, is not a small evil, 
barely discernible, and unavoidable in the 
working of a creditable principle. ‘No; 
it is the arrogant injustice of a minority 
who dare to trample on the rights of the 
majority. Now-a-days, at least, it is so 
gratuitous, so wanton, so impudent in its 
mein, that it defies common decency, and 
insolently ventures to glory in its shame. 

Thirdly y It is injustice perpeti’ated by 
the rich upon the poor. There never 
a grosser ^lacy palmed upon a forbearing 
people, than that our Established Churches 
are a gratuitous provision for the working 
classes of the community. It cannot be 
denied, except by the veriest ignorance or 
effrontery, that the poor and working- 
classes contribute far more than the rich, 
not only to our general taxation, biit to 
that particular tax wlij^ok supports our 
Established Churches; so that, although 
the poor were all connected with these 
churches, they would still be their chief 
pecuniary supporters ; and the amount of 
their privilege would only be, to pay for 
their religion through the State, at a much 
dearer rate than they could find it other- 
wise. Nor is this all : it is a maxim, we 
might almost say, w^hich has been too long 
forgotten, that the industrious and provi- 
dent p^or are the paying classes, especially 
in a countiy like ours ; and that, but for 
them, a hopeless bankruptcy, individual 
as well as national, would inevitably ensue. 
We have no wish to set, or to see set, one 
class of ])roducers above another — the man 
who earns wages, for instance, above the 
man who pays them — this were utter mad- 
ness ; it is not in strife but in amity that 
these two classes find their common inte- 
rest. But if by the rich you mean the 
mere land-owner, titled or untitled, as dis- 
tinguished from the operatives and their 
employers, in husbandry or manufacture, 
then this mere land-owner is nothing, and 
/’can pay nothing beyond what they enable 
'him to pay. Without them, he is a beg- 
gai', as the back settlements of Canads 
very distinctly shew him ; and, therefore, 
although he were U> give his all to the 
virtuous poor, except the bare soil, and his 
own bare subsistence from the soil, he 
would be only paying back what they, or 
their order^ have, by honest ^dustry, put , 
into his pocket. > 

But to keep b/ the point in hand : the 
working men, at already stated) are not all 
connected with our Establishments. Nay, 
they are the very class who, more than 
any other class; have* chosen to desert 
t^ese Establishments, and gone, as a mat- 
ter of conscientious preference, into the 
ranks of dissent. This is so notorious; 
that churchmen, to serve the purposes of 
their pride, have often cast it in our teeUi, 
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blessing tibemselves light complacently in 
the thought, that ^none but the lower 
orders go to the Dissenters,’ Be it so: 
every man to his own mind : we bless our- 
selves in that which they repudiate ; but 
how does it happen that, of late years, 
they have shown so unwonted a desire to 
share in our degradation ?— We repeat, then, 
and we feel that in doing so we can defy 
contradiction, that it is not the so-called 
poor, but the so-called rich, who are rally- 
ing round our Established Churches, and 
moving heaven and earth to preserve them 
in all their entireness. They are the 
churches of the rich, and not of the poor. 
Ay, and the rich have an interest in 
keeping them up, with which the poor can 
have but little sympathy. It is in the 
Church — especially in these times when 
war is so wayward and so ill to woo— that 
the rich find plcic^^js for their relatives or 
dependants. It is there, or among the 
vassals whom their patronage has placed 
there, that they find the most effective 
means of controlling public opinion, and 
schooling it into subserviency to their ex- 
clusive politics. It is there, in short, and 
there aloho, that they hope to make a 
stand against those national improvements, 
which, when matured and consolidated, will 
render the British constitution, not in 
name only, but in reality, the :idn(;^iration 
of the world. On these grounds we say, 
and wo say it advisedly, that it is for the 
rich, and not for the poor — for the great 
ones of the earth, and not for tlie (jrod of 
heaven — that our State Churches are up- 
held. 

Fourthly^ It is injustice perpetrated in 
the name of icligion. Our opponents are 
much in the habit of pleading religion as 
a>n argument for a compulsory supj»ort of 
their clergy; and some of them arc elo- 
quent on this topic, whose zeal for religion 
in other respects is not at all remarkable. 
*Be it so,’ said they, ‘that to compel 
XHssenters to support the Church is n<i. 
strictly just; still it is all for good; it ik 
in the cause of religion {ihat the injustice 
is done, if injustice it must be called; and 
we inay as well strair a point where reli- 
gion is concerned.’ Now, there are, in- 
deed, many points which may well be 
strained for the sake of religion ; but the 
infelicity he^e is, that the point strained is 
an express dictate of reMgion itself, which 
tells us that where there ds no righteous- 
ness theretcan be no piety. In shoil, the 
defence is -so ill devised as to be just the 
burden of the indictment. Injustice is bad in 
Any case, but when mixed up with religion 
it is worst of all ; because then religion is 
wounded in the house of its friends ; it is 
betrayed with a kiss; its beauty is dis- 
figured; the high and holy ends for which 
it was revealed on the earth are held up to 


odium; and all under the pretext of dmng 
it homage. This may be tor religion ; but 
most assuredly it is not fbr the religion of 
the Bible ; and to the rulers of the earth 
we would say, Beware : do no injustice in 
any case; but if you wish to keep your, 
deeds of injustice from crying for ven- 
geance to the very heavens, bring them 
not into the sanctuary of God. He hates 
robbery for bumt-ofifering ; bis jealousy 
burns hot around his altar ; , and if you 
come there with your strange fire, you 
have reason to be afraid lest his wrath 
should consume you. 

3. It is a teeming source of injury to 
the Church herself. Enough has already 
been said to make this manifest; for a 
measure which supplants the law of Christ, 
and has social injustice written on its 
frontlet, cannot do good, and' must do evil 
to any section of the Christian Church. 
Look at secular patronage. Has it de- 
graded the Church of Scotland ? Has it 
soured and disgusted the spirits of her 
people ? Has it eaten up their Christian 
liberties, and compelled them to wear a 
yoke of bondage ? It has done all this, 
and they owe it all to the statute which 
takes the support of their ministers out of 
their own hands. Do you think that the 
Government of the country, or a lower 
patron under the Government, would pay 
the stipend of a parish minister, and yet 
surrender all control over his appointment? 
They never will do such a thing; and 
there is not a little arrogance in asking 
them to do it. The pay and the patronage 
— if you choose so to call it — ought to go 
together ; they will go together ; they can- 
not in eciuity be separated; and if you 
wish to enjoy the privilege which Christ 
confers ujHm his people, you must make 
up your minds to the duty by which that 
privilege is secured. We have heard 
enough of noise about the evils of patron- 
age V the land has been made to ring with 
the outcry against it; but the outcry is 
foolish — it is utterly groundless ; there is 
neither right nor reason on its side, so 
long as you take the patron’s money ; for 
how can we demand the right of choosing 
our own minister, and yet repudiate the 
correlate duty of supporting the man of 
our choice? You can choose your'bwn 
shoe-maker, or your own tailor, or your 
own physician, because you mean to pay 
for hiih. Well, pay for your own minis- 
ter, and you can choose him also r or, if 
you have not the honesty to come to these 
terms, then continue to be slaves, and 
cease from disturbing ns with'yonr nlu- 
lations. c 

Look again at the prqfudice ci^eated 
amnst religion, by the way in which your 
clergy are support, and to which reier- 
enoe has alr^y been miade. tire 
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regarded as having sought into the priest’s 
odice merely that they might eat a pieces 
of bread ; and too many facts can be easily 
quoted which give plausibility to the sur- 
mise. They are regarded as kept in the 
pay of the State^ not for the sake of Chris- 
tian gbdhness, but for purposes which 
godliness utterly disowns ; and here also 
facts can be quoted which are not easily 
set aside. In shorty the inefficiency^ or 
bad efficiency, of not a few of them has 
passed into a proverb, and grieves the 
hearts, while it weakens the hands, of the 
best conditioned of their own brethren. 
These things are known to you ; they are 
of long standing ; they cannot be denied ; 
and who knows not that it is the livings, 
as they have come to be most aptly desig- 
nated, which are chiefly to be blamed for 
them ? It was the law about the livi iig whi ch 
a noted Infidel had chiefly in his eye, when 
he said in England some years ago, that 
he could not join the ranks of the Volun- 
taries, assigning as his reason, that the 
Church in connexion with the State was 
making Infidels every day; ‘whereas,’ said 
ho, ‘ if you set her apart from the State, 
and leave her to live qn her own resources, 
ihe will make them no more.’ 

This witness was true ; it was awfully 
true ; and surely it is time that they who 
love the gospel of Christ should take it 
into consideration . Our own hi stoiy would 
be our monitor, had wo (iyes to see or <‘.ars 
to hear it. — What has been the grand 
obstruction to Protestantism in Ireland? 
Her Protestant State Church. — Where is 
it in England that practical godliness is 
least apparent? Generally in those dis- 
tricts where the State Church has had the 
field all to herself. — What has been the 
history of our Scottish Establishment? 
The godly have been leaving her, in (uie 
detachment after another, till she is no 
longer the National Church in any tlung 
but the name. • 

CHRISTIAN GERMANY. 

NO. II. — THOLUCK— HIS LIFE ANB LABOURS. 

Of all continental divines, Tholuck is 
the most generally and favourably known 
to British and American Christians. No 
one has been so closely identified with the 
late religious movements of Germany. 
Although a younger man than some of the 
Other leaders, and therefore not so early on 
the field, he has always been in the thickest 
of the fight, and has signalized himself by 
his adroit and efficient use of every sort of 
weap^. His own life, in fact, has been a 
constant battle in behalf of Christian truth. 
The labours, by which alone he is known, 
ibfKve been undergone in the cause of Christ. 
An insight into the position and progress 


of the religion of Germany cannot be better 
obtained than by a glance at the life and 
labours of Tholuck. 

Augustus Tholuck was bom at Breslau, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
and is now, therefore, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age. His father was a goldsmith by 
trade, and at an early age Augustus was 
apprenticed to him. He entered upon 
and prosecuted this occupation with ex- 
treme aversion. It had been resolved by 
the family that an elder brother should be 
sent to college, and educated for one of 
the learned professions. Mis dislike, how- 
ever, to his professional ‘ studies turned 
out to be -as hearty as that of his younger 
brotlier to watchmaking. After a short 
residence at the university, he was there- 
fore recalled to his father’s sliop, and Au- 
gustus resumed his studies at the Gymna- 
sium, witli the view of a^Wwards proceed- 
ing to college. He speedily distinguished 
himself as a student, and although only in 
his scvcntceiitli year, his researches into 
Orientiil literature began to excite general 
attention. 

At this early period his views of reli- 
gious subjects were thoroughly sceptical. 
Prom the age of twelve, he mentions in the 
preface to one of his works, he was accus- 
tomed to scofl' at Christianity. His reli- 
gious ^c<lucatioii had been neglected at 
home. The schools in those days were 
almost always under the management of 
intidols. Sceptical doubts were insinuated 
into the minds of the young, along with 
their first lessons, and the result was, that 
the German children of this period almost 
all left school infidels. Hence the extra- 
onlinary fact, that Tholiick’s first literary 
composition was a prize essay, at the 
Gymnasium, or High School,^ on a com- 
parison between (flii istiaiiity and Moham- 
medanism, in which a decided preference 
was expressed of the latter over the former, 
That such a fact should have occurred in 
iilie capital of Silesia shows that it must 
have been^ thirty years ago, what Kongo’s 
German-Catholic agitation has proved it 
still to be, the very hot-bed of Prussian 
Rationalism. • 

It was about this time that Tholuck 
went to Berlin. The University had been 
established there only a few years; but, 
owing to the influence of ^Royalty and 
other advantages, 'it. had already become, 
what it continues to be, the first of the 
universities of Germany. Thtoluck took 
with him from the literati of Breslau in- 
troductions to Von Diet2*and other emi- 
nent Orientalists. His abilities soon at- 

♦ The German Gymnasium is a much more ad- 
vanced institution than the Scotcli High School. 
The last two years at their Gymnasia require a 
fully holier scholarship than tiie first two years 
at our Colleges. 
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trad;e4 obserratic^ in the metropolis. He 
was t^en under nimisterial patrona^e^ 
and .furnished with the means of pursuing 
his Eastern studies. For two or three 
years his applioation to his favourite pur- 
suits was almost incredible. .The young 
and ardent student took neither sufficient 
" sleep, exercise, nor £^od. He sowed the 
seeds of debility and disease in his consti- 
tution, and in every after-year he has had 
the harvest to reap bitterly. But his im- 
mediate success was- brilliant. He took 
rank, while yet in his teens, with the first 
scholars of the^n-ge. He basked also in the 
sunshine of Government favour. When 
the illustrious De Wette was dismissed 
from his professorship, on account of the 
letter of condolence which he wrote to the 
mother of the student Sands, wdio was 
executed for the murder of Kotzebue, 
Tholuck was {inflected to fill the vacant 
chair. Thus it that when little more 
than twenty years of age, he was raised to 
one of the highest places in the literary 
world of that time. 

Previously to this period, an important 
change had taken place in Tholuck’s re- 
ligious vieVs. There had existed in the 
Prussian capital for some time, a small 
but very select company of pious people, 
consisting mainly of the upper and better 
educated classes of society. TJie centre 
and life of this little circle was the^ Baron 
Von Cottewitz, a man of great amiability 
and spirituality of cliaracter. He soon 
took a deei> interest in tlie young Orienta- 
list ; and when Tholuck, on the other hand, 
made *his acquaintance, he was speedily 
brought to feel his influence. The simpli- 
city of this nobleman’s faith, and his un- 
rumed peace, seemed to the doubt-dis- 
tracted student most enviable attainments. 
Providentially, at this very crisis of his 
life, ho contracted an intimacy with the 
historian Neander, and his intercourse with 
that simple-minded, philosophical, and de- 
vout man was made eminently useful iA^ 
loading him to Jesus Christ. His fn^itajf 
and moral history at this time is supposed 
to be delineated in his wbll-known work, 

* Guido and Julius, oy the Doctrine of Sin 
and the Propitiator,’ which he puhlislied 
in 1822i in answer to a dangerous work of 
a similar title, the production of his scep- 
tical predecessor in the Oriental chair, De 
Wette. It IB enough to say here, that he 
novr became a decided 'phristian. The 
Rationalls:^ of his earlier ^ years he aban- 
doned, and* adopted in its Stead the simple 
faith of the gospel. His studies became 
by degrees more and more Christian in | 
their bent and aims, so th^t from this time 
forwards we are to consider Tholuck not as 
f Mneral scholar, but as a Christian divine. 

j^aturally of an ardent temperament, 
and conscious, from his own experience, 


o£ the miseries of Infidelity, he thi^w 
his whole soul into the evangelic move- 
ment which was just beginning in his 
native country. From the first he ad- 
dressed himself mainly to the educated 
classes. He was ere long acknowledged 
as a leader of the rapidly rising Evange- 
lical party. In quick succession he pub- 
lished his treatise on the Pantheistic 
Theology of the Persians, his Disserta- 
tions on the Study of the Old Testament, 
and on the Nature and Moral Influence of 
Heathenism, and his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Homans. These works, at 
once learned and evangelical, evinced his 
aptitude for theological as well as Oriental 
study; and being, as we have already hinted, 
a special favourite with those in power, he 
was, upon the death of the distinguished 
theologian Knapp, still farther promoted, 
by being appointed to succeed him as Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Hallo. This ap- 
pointment took place in the year 1820, and 
from that time Tholuck has continued in the 
exercise of his professo^'ial and ministerial 
dutics'there. 

Halle is a town of about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated on the river Saale, in Prus- 
sian Saxony. Its university is its chief, if 
not its exclusive, distinction. Almost from 
the time of its foundation, 150 years ago, 
it has been noted as a school of theology. 
Francke’s residence in Halle made it the 
seat of the Pietistic party, and his influence 
survived his death. By degrees, however, 
its pious character degenerated. The un- 
settled and unsettling principles of the 
famous Semler helped on its degeneracy, 
until it became the resort of the lowest and 
wildest nationalism. It assumed, in the 
meantime, the unquestioned position of 
the first theological university in Germany, 
a position from which even Berlin has failed 
to dis})lace it. VHien Tholuck was sent to 
it, it was a snug and secure retfeat for 
NecJ ogical professors. The godly and able 
Knapp was now out of the way. The 
elder Niemeyer, who professed indifierence 
to religion — Gesenius, who was a practical 
as well as a speculative unbeliever,— «,nd 
Wegseheider, whose hostility to Evangeli- 
cal Christianity was most embittered, were 
the leading members of the theological 
Faculty, and had the entire body of the pro- 
fessors and students under their ipfluence. 

Tholuck's appointment was most dis- 
tasteful to them . Th ey pretended to regard 
it as a personal insult. They sent in uioir 
remonstrance against its being carried 
into efiect to the Ministiy, backed by a . 
threat of resignation, which latter docu- 
ment they withdrew only upon being in- 
formed that it would be aeo^ted. When 
in this country, inlB25| Tho&ck had miule 
some strong statements a public meet- 
ing in Ifoudon as to the lamentable state 
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of religion in the Germm universities, 
trhese statements were urged by the Halle 
professors as a sufficient reason for their 
averaion to his coming amongst them. 
®hey were rightly deemed insufficient by 
the Oovemment, but those who adduced 
them resolved to make another use of them. 
They were circulated in an exaggerated 
form amongst the students of Halle. A 
feeling of keen animosity towards their 
author was thus excited, and the most ef- 
fectual means adopted of destroying his 
character and influence. At first, and for 
a long time, they succeeded. The students, 
as a body, would have nothing to do with 
the new professor. His classes were de- 
serted. His public appearances were treated 
with contempt. Every plan was tried to 
break hia^ Spirit, and cause him to resign. 

Under, such treatment, and in conse- 
quence of excessive study, his health gave 
way. The Government again stepped in, 
and sent liim to Rome as chaplain to the 
Prussian embassy, but continued him in 
his professorial chair. 

It was upon his return fro i Italy, with 
improved health, that events in Halle un- 
derwent the remarkable change which wo 
shall now briefly narrate. In doing so, we 
rely only on authorities of conversational 
value, hut acquired on the spot. Shortly 
after Tholuck’s return from Rome, an 
article appeared in Hengstenberg’s Jour- 
nal, denouncing the impiety displayed by 
some of the Hallo theological professors in 
their expositions of Scripture to the stu- 
dents. Instances in proof of the charge 
were stated, as having been aftbrded both 
by Gesenius and Wegseheider. The paper 
was written by Von Gerlach, who was sup- 
posed to have been instigated to do so by 
his friend • Tholiick. The afiair caused 
great excitement in Halle. . The Rational- 
istic professors stirred up the students to 
avenge them. It was accordingly agreed 
that Tholuck should he ^ drwmmed^ouV 
The punishment thus designated is much 
dreaded by a German professor, rarely ix^* 
fiicted, and seldom recovered from. It ccki- 
sists in the body of the students assembling 
at a fixed hour in the lecture-room of the 
professor, taking with them clarions, fifes, 
drums, and their own sweet voices, and so 
overwhelming him with their noise as to pre- 
vent him from lecturing, and send him home 
a disgraced man. The vengeance thus taken 
doubtless appears in our eyes to be at once 
barbarous and puerile, and would, in any 
of our colleges, be summarily put a stop 
to by a few police-officers. But in Ger- 
many it is otherwise esteemed, and in that 
country of Functionaries, Student-law has 
always been, within its own jurisdiction, 
supreme. This punishment, then, such as 
it was, 'it was resolved to mete out to I>r 
TholuCk. His * Publicum,* or public 


weekly lecture, was chosen as a fit occa- 
sion. Owing to his unpopularity, which we 
have above accounted for, a very few stu- 
dents only were in the habit of attending it. 
This time, however, the large hall could 
not hold them all. From afiir the bellow- 
ing noise was heard. His crafty foe, 
Wegseheider, it is said, advised him, in 
the professor’s room, not to risk his life by 
venturing farther. Up he went, notwith- 
standing, and entered the ^Auditorium,’ 
as a German lecture-room is called. Strong 
in conscious rectitude, he overcame the 
misgivings of a most nei^Mus nature. He 
reached his desk amidundescribable noises. 
With closed eyes he first engaged in silent 
prayer, and this unstudied act arrested the 
attention of the excited but ingenuous 
students. The appeal of that pale but 
noble face, upturned in prayer to God, 
could not be withstood. •Silence ensued. 
With a beating heart the suppliant be- 
came the orator, and turned to his theme. 
It was the life of Francke — that man of 
prayer — which he had undertaken to ex- 
pound, and the congenial subject he pro- 
ceeded to set forth with all the flow ami 
I pow er of that conversational eloquence in 
which he is uni*i vailed. He was heard to 
the close amidst breathless silence, and 
was permitted to retire undisturbed. That 
very evening a deputation of students wait- 
ed on Tiim tct apologize for their rudeness, 
to assure him that they had been misin- 
formed and misled, and to ask him to in- 
terest himself in their improvement. From 
that day his sphere of influence widened, 
his class-room became crowded, his per- 
sonal character was appreciated by the 
masses of the students, and with renewed 
energy and zeal he devoted himself to the 
work of Christ. Fifteen years after this 
occurrence, we deemed it no unintelligible 
commentary on it, that^on leaving Tho- 
luck’s lecture-room, crowded by upwar<is 
of 200 eager listeners, for that of the only 
l^survivor* amongst his once influential op- 
ponents, we found him mumbling out his 
miserable exposition of the Epistle of 
James, in hefitftng Latin, to ten or a dozen 
students, who seemQ^ half of them amuse<l, 
and half of them asleep I 

For nearly twenty years Tholuck’s lire 
has flowed on in a uniform channel. His la- 
bours it is difficult in the extreqje to descri be^ 
The most cautious and moderate account < >f 
them can scarcely expect to escape the 
charge of exaggeration. For nine months 
in the year he lectures from two to three 
hours daily, to the studqpts, on difierent 
subjects, in every department in divinity. 
Once a fortnight he preaches to the Uni- 
versity. He spends three hours a-day, i>y I 
medical direction, in walking, always ac- 
companied by a band of students, or by 
* Wegseheider. 
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siarangers, fbom a distance, who have come 
to see him. Every fortnight he holds a 
prajer-meeting in the town of Halle, on a 
week evening, when he expounds Scrip- 
tare in a large hall, which Is crowded by 
an audience gathered from every condition 

life. On the alternate week he meets 
with as many of the students as choose to 
cbme to his house, to hear his opinions on 
the new publications and passing events of 
the day, and the largest room in his spa- 
cious house is usually overcrowded. Dur- 
ing the two vacations, of rather more than 
six weeks each^^^he has travelled through 
almost every country in Central Europe, 
principally on foot. As a Consistorial 
Councillor, he has also church-business to 
superintend, and the examinations of ap- 
plicants for the ministry to conduct. When 
all this is taken into account, does it not 
seem marvellous that during these few 
busy years such large, learned, and able* 
works as his Commentaries on the Sermon 
on the Mount, on the Gospel by John, on 
the Epistles to the Komans and Hebrews, 
bis Hours of Devotion,* two volumes 
of Miscellaneous Writings, and several 
volumes of Sermons, should have been pub- 
lished by him- — not to speak of many small- 
er publications, and the editing of a lite- 
rary religious paper which is issued twice 
a-week ? And yet the man by wh^jn all 
this work is done possesses the frailest of 
bodily structures, labours under very in- 
firm health, and during all these years 
has seldom been a day exempt from the 
pressure of severest pain. 

Tlid chief sphere of Tholuck's activity 
embraces the students. His eflbrts for their 
good are beyond all praise, and have been 
crowned with marked success. Affectionate 
and faithful dealing with the conscience 
when alone with them, hospitality and kind- 
line^ in his general treatment of them, and 
the thousand arts and sympathies of a most 
genial nature, have succeede<l in ’winning, 
those over to the cause of Christian truth, < 
who would liave hardened themselves ' 
against moreformal ainl crijjical api)liances. 
Already a considerable number of these 
converts are Scatterel throughout Ger- 
many in their different fields of labour. 
But for the teacher w^hom God raised up 
for them, these young men would have 
.been now ffn^filling a ^orse than useless 
ministry. Need we wonder that they look 
back with gratitude on the dawning of 
their spirit.ial life in Hallo ? On the 14th 
of May 1840, they came together from all 
parts of the country to celebrate the jubilee 
of the twenty -fffth year of Tholuck’s profes- 

♦ A portion of ttiis work hai been lately trans- 
lated by Mr Mensies of Hoddam. under the title, 

* The Circle of Human Life.* The translation is 
admirably executed, and. affords a pleasing sped- 
nitti of Dt Tholuck's devotional wrltingrs. 


fiorate. Daring these years many of his old 
students had (Hed, and others gone to the 
ends of the earth. In the printed record ' 
of that happy day, which reached one of 
them who now writes these* lines, a coun- 
try pastor is reported to have said to Tho- 
luck, with equal truth and beauty, — ' Yes, 
if there could now stand before you all 
those who through you have experienced 
the drawing of the Father to the Son — aU 
who through you, now far away, with a steady 
foot press the daily round of blessed duty — 
how many of us would there then be ! All 
these now place themselves in spirit in 
our company, and thus express from a full 
heart their thanks to the Father of mercies. 
We are manifestly a letter of Jesus Christ, 
prepared by your ministry, and written by 
yourself, not with ink, but with fSie Spirit 
of the living God; not on tables of stone, 
but on the fleshly tables of the heart. Take 
us, then, and bear us as your letter of in- 
troduction to the world, which shall be 
known and read of all men.’ 

With these words we might take leave 
of our subject. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that Tholuck is a man who has 
had many enemies: and a few closing 
words may be devoted to a notice of their 
attacks and insinuations. Some of them 
have assailed his literary reputation. The 
younger Fritzsche tof Rostock) published 
several years ago, ‘ A Review of the Merits 
of Tholuck as an Interpreter,’ in which an 
attempt was made to convict him of lite- 
rary, and especially of exegetical,incapacity . 
The book was written by a very clever 
man, urged on by personal animosity, and 
aided by the whole Rationalistic party; 
and we need not be surprised that several 
ugly blunders were detected, and not a few 
palpable hits made. At the same time, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary flourish 
of trumpets with which the attack was 
ushered in, and the. ferment which, for a 
it excited, its only effect ultimately 
has been to raise the assailed party in the 
estimation of the literary world. Tnoluck’s 
re}>ly to his antagonist was in every re- 
spect admirable. Inaccuracies in works 
such as he was issuing so rapidly were only 
to be looked for ; and universal consent 
has now long pronounced him to be one of 
the first divines of Germany, 

Nevertheless, we must not claim for 
Tholuck .what he does not himself aspire 
to. He is what the Germans call a many- 
sided man. There is hardly a subject on 
’vcliich ho cannot speak — a language which 
he cannot use — a difficulty which he can- 
not resolve. Acquiremeflts which other 
men laboriously amass, and awkwardly em- 
ploy, he seems to pick up without effort, 
and put forth with an almost intuitive tact. 
Although a hard student even in that land 
of studious men, his attainments and 
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achievements can be accounted for only by 
the power of Genius* But his genius is not 
to be implicitly relied on, and whoiie |^nius 
is? The vastness of the Bur&.eb over 
which it roams prevents it from often 
making a very d^p descent. As to his 
intellectual efforts, he is erratic, meteoric, 
dazzling. He is a comet, rather than a 
fixed light. His views are frequently in- 
consistent — his prejudices are strong — 
his system of theology is defective — his 
political notions are absurd— the heads of 
his sermons sometimes clink to rhyme ! 
In one word, his genius proves its parent- 
age by its wayward motion, as well ^s its 
upward flight. But who ever knew a man 
Of genius of whom we might not say the 
same? 

TholucVs enemies, however, have also 
impugned his motives and maligned his 
character. How, then, shall we explain 
this fact ? Pai’tly, we reply, by the bitter 
hatred, of which ho is the object, as the 
most active, useful, and influential member 
of the Evangelic party in Germany. Not 
a little of it, too, is to be traced to the high 
favour in which he has always stood with 
Royalty and the Ministry, which, to the 
jaundiced eyes of his opponents, has been 
regarded as the explanation of his sturdy 
adherence to those evangelical views which, 
unfortunately, have been associated in 
Prussia with the most conservative and 
narrow-minded political principles. Great- 
er justice, it may likewise be stated, has 
begun to be rendered to him of late years 
even in his own country, and by his eccle- 
siastical and political adversaries. Those, 
indeed, knew little of the man who ever 
attached much weight to such charges. 
Above all other characteristics, his is an 
honest, earnest, and most heroic spirit. 
To such a man the persecution of opinion 
is the worst form of enmity, and the full 
tide of it he has already bulleted in reach- 
ing tlxat shore on which his feetT stand as 
on a sure plate. Should the present low- 
ering aspect of affairs in Germany deepen 
and frown more ominously on the advocates 
of a pure gospel, in none of them could we 
trust. BO firmly to throw out' boldly the light 
of a Christian example and doctrine on the 
thick and black night, as in the lion-hearted 
Augustus Tholuck. 

His personal appearance, we may add, 
is interesting and remarkable. Fancy a 
spare figure of middle height, stooping 
as if under the weight of years — a gait 
irregular and limping — a look, about the 
eyes, .abstracted and yet aflectionate — a 
complexion more than ‘ sicklied o’er by 
the pa]^ cast of thought ' — a set of good, 
but, not striking features, crowned by a 
broad and noble brow — and as much help 
is given, as a description well can furnish, 
6)r forming an idea of Tholuck's bodily 
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man. His external aspect^ too, is strangely 
varying. The Tholuck who may seem 
mean and common in an uncongenial 
company would hardl)!; be recognised as 
the same Tholuck 'w^ho, with an attitude 
half-inspired, in the pulpit, ‘wields at wilF 
assembled and admiring thousands. The 
only portrait at all like him is one recently 
published; and it presents the ideal rather 
than the real appearance of his countenance 
now at least. 

A critical examination of his numerous 
works would be out of place here. Besides, 
we arc disposed to rat^^iUheir relative, 
much above their intrinsic, value. Not 
that we would presumptuously set the 
latter aside, but that we would insist on 
orthodox Scotch Divines pronouncing a 
verdict on his theology from the latter 
point of view alone. If we would judge of 
the fruits, we must thinly of the soil as 
well as the weather, tlverlooking this 
consideration, one of our most scrupulously 
sound commentators (and we are glad that 
no otlier epithet is required to describe 
him) has denounced Tholuck as a heretic 
in tlie most unmeasured terms. This 
truculent assault was eagerly hailed and 
carefully circulated at the time by the 
.Rationalists of Germany as a disowning 
of the Pietist by his reputed friends, and 
made an impression, as we have reason to 
know, Af the most painful kind on Tholuck 
himself as to the esteem in which he was 
hehi in Scotland. Subsequent events, 
however, have dispelled this misrepresen- 
tation, and we trust altogether averted its 
consequences. As an expositor of Scrip- 
ture, at once clear, and acute, learned, and 
evangelical; as a devotional writer, at 
once i)ious, pathetic, and arousing ; as a 
preacher, at once earnest, eloquent, and 
practical; as a professor, at once vene- 
rated and loved by all his students ; as an 
amiable, able, and godly man, who has 
done much and suffered more for the cause 
ui* Go<l, Tholuck’s character and claims are 
’^\ow nowhere more generally and justly 
estimated’ flian in our own country. 

To such as li^vo enjoyed a closer inti- 
macy with him, its 4 >leasure and advan- 
tages can never be forgotten. His friends 
hold him dear, with one consent, as a man 
amongst a thousand. Eacli Christian 
stranger who resorts to Hs^e finds 
him a friend, and not a few who have been 
atti-acted to him by other and inferior 
motives have afterwards owned«him as a 
spiritual father. From many attached 
hearts in every quarter qf the civilized 
world there arises the frequent prayer that 
God may be pleased to prolong his days, 
and render his labours still more abun- 
dantly blessed. When the years of his 
busy life draw towards their close, may it 
be given him to see, in the restored and 
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nave not been spent in Tain^ and 
^ 0M Divin© promise never fails — At 
^pfveiiin^^timeit sh^ be light!’ 

*'■? THE CABINET. 

M V* 

WRITINGS OF EBENEZER ERSRINJB. 

TfiET do not lay claim to the qualities 
bf profound argumentation, impassioned 
©loquence, or polished diction. The cir- 
cumstances in which they were produced 
. .and given to^the public precluded this. 

They were puhltshed, not simultaneously, 

* but for the most part in single sermons, 
and ^ese, with the exception apparently 
of the discourse on the assurance of faith, 
not prepared for the press, but printe<i 
from his notes, or as they were taken from 
his lips. But apology is scarcely require<l 
for sermons, wnich have not only stood 
the test of more than a century, but which 
have received the commendation of such 
judges of writing as Thomas Bradbury 
and James Ilervey. The former, speak- 
ing of these sermons, says, * The reader 
will find in them a faithful adherence to 
the design of the gospel, a clear defence of 
those doctuines that are the pillar and^ 
^ound of the truth, a large compass of 
thought, a strong force of argument, and a 
happy flow of words both judici<^us and 
familiar.’ The latter, in his dialogues of 
Theron and Aspasio, says, ‘Were I to 
read ki order to refine my taste, or im- 
prove my style, I would prefer Bishop 
Atterbury’s Sermons, Dr Bates’ Works, 
or Mr Seed’s Discourses. But were I to 
read with a single view to the edification 
of my heart in true faith, solid comfort, 
and evangelical holiness, I would have 
recourse to Mr Erskine, and take Ids 
volumes for ray guide, my companion, 
and my familiar friend.’ — Lf'nited Prcshy^ 


and my familiar friend.’ 
terian Walkers, vol. ii. 


' THE LATE DR R0SSELL, DUNDEE. J 
A PEW weeks ago Dr Russell* preachdi 
in this place a sermon oif the anniversary 
of his instalment i».s pastor over this 
church, — ^the first sermon and the last of 
the kind he ever delivered. In the course 
of this, referring to the joy of bringing 
sinners to Qhrist, he spoke thus : — It has 
been well said by a friend of missions, 
The souls which we may have been the 
means of paving, will, in the day of Christ, 
be as a crown of glory around us, and yet, 
^6ng with oqrselves, form part of that 
brighter crown which shall beam around 
the head of our crucified Redeemer; just 
in our solar system, the satellites re- 
volve ix>ttnd their respective planets, and 
are yei '^th them borne in their mightier 
orbits Imund that brighter luminary which 


is the centre of the whole.” How elevating 
tihe prospect of being honoured to emit 
the mintest ray firom one of the brilliant 
clusteifbf ^ms which adorned that dazzling 
crown which shall for ever encircle the 
head* of the Saviour ! But there is an 
higher honour still, — ^tb blaze forth tlie 
central gem of one of these clusters.’ Such 
was the honour which this faithful minis- 
ter craved; and such honour the Great 
Head of the Church has graciously vouch- 
safed to him in large measure .’ — The Good 
Man^s Grave, hy W, L. Alexander, D,D, 

^ THE SABBATH. 

Evrn now before my mind, In fresh array, 

Past pleasing scenes arise. 1 see the path 
Which led our footsteps to the bouse of prayer, 
Enclosed with flowering hawthorn, at whose root 
The crowflower, violet, and daisy fair? 

Mixt with the Haring dandelion, slione 
Bright in the sunbeams, and a border form*d 
Meet for the happy way, where hoary sires. 

Amid their children, walk'd with serious steps. 
Devoutly musing on the marv'llous works 
Of the benign Creator. Now 1 see. 

Assembled in the sacred house of God, 

A solemn company of young, and old. 

And rich, and poor j the feelings of their heart 
Pull on their various countenance express'd. 

In self-complacency enwrapt, one sits 
Deeming hi nisei f a judge ; nor will lie think 
Of any judgment- bar except his own ; 

Another, by liis vacant look, betrays 
I II is grovelling thoughts all fix'd on sordid gain ; 
Anotlier shows his mind so much intent 
On the gay clothing of his mortal form, 

: I'hat the fair robe which decks th' immortal soul 
Is, by the Saviour, offered him in vain ; 

Another, by his full dihated eye. 

Fix'd on the sacred orator intense. 

Declares him conscious tiiat his precious soul 
Is tottering on the very brink of hell ; 

And offer’d mercy grasping eagerly. 

As grasps the drowning mariner the cord 
Which some kind hand casts timely to his aid ; 
Another's eye, suffused with dewy tears. 

Like the sweet evening star seen through the skirt* 
Of a thin watery cloud, shows that the soul 
Looks forward, from the vanities of life. 

Through death's dark lonesome vale, to that bright 
land [stands, 

Wliero, 'midst his Father's throne, the Bavioui 
His sons aad daughters welcoming to bliss. 

I see, through the dim Gothic casement, stream 
The sun's slant rays, and, on th' opposing wall 
Depict the image of the aged .elms, 

That stand without, waving their stately boughs 
Above the lowly mansions of the dead. 

And that peculiar scene of solemn joy. 

When saints commemorate tlie dying love 
Of God's eternal Son, 1 see arise 
In pleasing retrospect. 

Land of my fathers ! Scotia ever dear 1 
Dear for a thousand causes to my heart ; 

But for no cause more dear than for. the joy. 
Imparted *by the reminiscence sweet 
Of thy still solemn Sabbaths I Never may 
That richest ornament be laid aside. 

Or rudely from thee torn by impious hands i 
But may the holy Sabbath ever shed. 

Wide o'er thy hills and lovely spreading vales. 

Its influence benign, till all thy sons. 

Waked by th' archangel's trumpet, shall btIso, 
With ransom'd myriads, to spend in blisses 
One everlasting Sabbath In the sky ! 

* 1Fiiion*f Plteasures FiHtj 
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THB SOOXVX^^ « 


TH2 BEING OP A GOD. 

PAET II. — THE SCEPTIC WAVERING. 


I Edwards thd^ sceptic was right in his 
I conjecture, that his stranger opponent was 
a pari^on in duguite. He was no other than 

the pious and worthy Rev. Mr A , a 

faithful and zealous preacher of the truth. 

I The object of his journey, wherel>y Ed« 

. wards and he became acquainted, it is un> 

■ necessary to state. Let us rather follow 
him to his rural retreat. There, surrounded 
by the endearments of home, and engrossed 
with his ‘labours of love’ among his 
people, might be seen to advantage a wor- 
thy specimen of the pious father, the 
working pastor, and the needy's frieiul. 

Week after week passed away, an<l the 
pastor’s encounter at the inn either fell en- 
tirely into oblivion, or only flitted at times 
before his fancy with all the indistinctness 
of a reminiscent dream. His moinory, 
however, was one day refreshed, and his 
feelings at once gratified and impressed, 
by a letter, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

^ Villa Cottage^ near C , 18 — 

Rev. and Honoured Sir, — Do you re- 
member a gentleman whose forwardness 

you rebuked, at the small iuu of 15 ? 

1 am the individual who then ventured 
rudely enough to oppose one whom I have 
since discovered to be a worthy and learned 
minister of the gospel. 

Though unwilUi^ to acknowledge defeat 
in the presence of my comrades, still de- 
feated 1 was most certainly. Once alone, 
my mind became uneasy. In the dead of 
: night I tossed upon my bed, and revolved 
: the subject in all its hearings. Through- 
out the day, indeed, in my wonted haunts 
and wonted company, I could contrive in 
some measure to evade the theme, and 
weave around a heart oppressed witlwsad- 
ness all the outw’ard attire of hilarity and 

joy My bark is still <<>ssed to and 

fro on a sea of darkness and conjecture; no 

• haven having yet revealed itself wliere it 
can repose in confidence or peace. Now, 
Sir, knowing your reputation for piety and 
learning, in this dilemma I appeal to you, 
to impart to me such counsel for my guid- 
ance, or ideas for meditation, as may be 
of use in my present state. The favour 
is a great otie, and undeserved, yet I trust 
that your inherent benignity of heart, re- 
gard for the Power whom you revere, and 
charity to a mind dubious of its w’ay, will 
prompt you to the task. — I am, &c., 

# J. Edwards,’ 

As will readily be believed, this epistle 
called forth a prompt and suitable reply. 
Sympathy for his condition, admonitions 

* No. 6 . — Pebruai^, 1849, 


to probe the matter to the bottom, the 
danger of stifling a searching inquiry, and 
willingness to assist him by all pr^ticable 
means, wafiP^the burden of the pastor’s flrst 
communication to the once daring, but now 
humbled and inquiring atheist. We pa|iB 
by, however, such preliminary matters, 
and come at once. to. the argumentative 
part of the cpist<pwy correspondence ; it 
having been agreed thuflP the minister 
should state concisely, and in order, the 
princii^al arguments for the befng of a 
God, and his respondent supply those 
dou1>ts and difiiculties as to the validity ^ 
the reasoning, which suggested themselves 
to his iniud. 

LETTER FIRST, FROIM^TIIE PASTOR. 

My Dear Sir, — So far as I understand-, 
the present state of your mind, two pro-* s 
positions will be readily granted by you; 
lif, That every cflbct, every change wliich 
we SCO around us, must be referred to 
some power or other as its cause; in other 
words, that to speak of any efiect or change ' 
being produced by nothing at ally is the 
greatest of absurdities. 2dy That ,©ur 
simplest idea of the lleity is such a spi- 
ritual, intelligent, and personal Power, as 
is competent to the production of the 
universe, au<l all the effects taking place ^ 
within it. Keeping these two points in 
view, then, as the foundation of all oiir 
reasoiiiiig on this subject, let me turn your 
attention to a few suggestions or argu- 
ments, tending to illustrate or confirm the 
truth tliat such a Power exists. 

My first argument may bo called an 
argument from analogy. When we look 
abroad on the world, — that part of the uni- 
verse which comes more immediately under 
jflur 4nspection, wo see a great variety of 
Changes or motions constantly taking 
place; an •incessant series of causes and 
effects. These^causcs may be classified 
under two hc^s, physical 'and mental. 
By physical canseiT are meant such 
operate by blind iingiiidcd force. They 
arc most conspicuously attached to maiUr* 
By mental causes, are meant such as reside, 
in, or arise from, the volition# and intelli*^' 
gence of that x^cculiar something wo deno- 
minate mind. Now, Sir, try clearly to 
understand the nature of physical causes, 
and reflect on the great simenority of nqten- 
tkl causes over them.^ w%at is the chjj^f 
property of a physical cause ? It is to 
rate necessarily y or by an impulse of nature 
which it cannot resist. Thus gravitation is... 
a property attached to matter, and is the , 
occasion of a stone, when projected in the 

voL. r. 
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|> air, filing tQ the grouoid. But this cause 
ac^ts entirely by necessity. The stone falls 
with a Telocity and force proportioned to its 
weight, size, distance from the ground, &c. 
In other words, it only obeys an impulse 
applied to it. So then, ‘philosophically 
speaking, matter is not an efficient cause. 
Matter never but is mvBmtuyiy acted 
on, jSven when one physical inducnce 
operates as a cause upon another substance, 
that physical cause itself is the effect of 
some other hnpnlse, that other impulse 
again the effect of a third, and so on through a 
series apparent^-’ endless — always endless, 
indeed, to our apprehension, except when 
we are able to trace back the chain to, and 
,fix the first link in a mental cause or voli- 
tion of the mind. Let us illustnite this 
point by an example. 

I now behold suspended from a tur- 
ret a flag wavi^ in the breeze. That 
flag consists of dead matter, one of 
the essential properties of which is inertia^ 
or inability to move of itself. Yet the 
flag is in motion. How is that motion 
produced? By an im]>iilse from the wind. 
But what is that subtile and restless wind? 
Simply air in motion, and air, wo know, is 
inert matter * 100 . Whence then the mo- 
tion in the air? From some other energy or 
impulse applied to it which it cannot re- 
sist, raretaction perhaps of some portion 
of that air, or a change in its ^ccific 
gravity. But how comes the specific gra- 
vity of any substance to change? Only 
* by some other energy or impulse — that, for 
instance, occasioned by variations in its 
heat. Continue the inquiry. How this 
variation of temperature? It, too, is the 
effect of something else, electricity it may 
be, combustion, solar rays, or various other 
influences. So trace the chain back as you 
n may, you never can come, in ]diysical 
nature, to any thing capable of heginmn^ a 
change. Volition, however, is a cause of a 
totally difibrent nature. Th e essence of yoli. 
tion consists in its power of acting^ as coiA 
tradistinguished from being acii^d on. It^ 
has the prerogative either to act or refrain 
from acting, and to act as ft if jay see meet 
with a greater or less <2egree of power. In 
other words, so far as wo can learn by 
observation and experience, mind alone 
can begin changes ; mind alone is an active 
«;^?»awer; matter in every case is entirely 
passive. 

Take one other very homely and fami- 
liar illustrv^tion. A man inflicts a blow 
upon the forehead of an ox, wdiich 
proves fatal. -What, then, is the cause of 
thii animal’s death ? Let us begin at the 
farthest extremity of the chain. By the 
odnstitution of animal bodies, the playing 
*bf the heart and lungs, and the motion of 
other vital organs, are essential to animal 
life. The proximate or nearest cause of 


death, therefore, iif the cesisation of these 
motions. But what stops th^e xnotions ? 
The answer of the physiologist is, an in- 
terruption to the supply of nervous energy; 
for he knows by experiment that the sup- 
ply of this energy to these organs is as 
necessary to the production of their motion, 
as their motion itself is to the continuance 
of life. This is link second. But how 
comes the supply of nervous energy to 
cease ? Of its own accord ? No. It, too, 
obeyed a foreign influence. The brain is 
the great reservoir of nervous energy, and 
experiment assures us that when forcible 
pressure is applied to the brain, it is in- 
capable of sending out its nervous energy. 
A third link appea-rs, therefore, the pres- 
sure on the brain. But inquiry cannot 
stop here. What occasioned this pressure ? 
a siifliision of blood on its surface. And 
whence this suftiision of blood? From 
the rupture of a blood-vessel. Well, did 
the vessed break of its own accord? No, 
but in obedience to the violent impulse or 
concussion of the parts which the weapon 
imparted. That weapon, however, is inert 
matter, and could only move in obedience 
to another cause, i. c., the muscles in the 
arm of the individual wielding it. .Did 
the muscles then begin the series ? No, 
they are matter as well as the weapon, an^l 
are equally the slaves of a previous im- 
pulse. That impulse was supplied by the 
nervous energy conveyed to them, along 
the nerves from the brain. Lastly, how 
came this brain to send forth its energy 
so pow erfully at that particular moment ? 
Here we come to the prlmamj cause of 
the whole series, the influence of volition 
or miiul. In searching for a pHmary pr 
oHginating cause in this volition, we are 
compelled to stop. Mind here is, strictly 
speaking, the only cause that acts at all. 
All the other links of the process are 
only instances of one blind impulse ne- 
cessiu-ily and irresistibly occasioning an- 
other. Like wave impelling wave, the 
influence of volition is applied to the 
brain, the influence of the brain imparted 
to the nerves, of the nerves to the muscles, 
of the muscles to the weapon, and so on 
until the series results in tne dea^ of the 
animal. 

Now, from these simple illustrations 
three propositions appear very evident : — 
Ise, That wo have not the smallest evidence 
for believing that matter ever acts or can 
be regarded as a primary cause — ^but have 
abundant evidence to believe the contrary. 
2d, We have satisfactory grounds tor be- 
lieving, that mind, and mind alone, does 
act as a primary cause : in a vast namber 
of instances we can trace a long series of 
physical causes back to mind as their pri- 
mary cause. Therefore, 3c?, It is reason- 
able to conclude from these inductions. 
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that all the physical causes which we see 
in nature, trace them as far back, or 
through as many links as you may, must j 
have had their ^origin in some mental or 
si)iritnal Power f such, a Power, in short, 
as forms our simplest conception of the 
Etemal Deity. 

Such, my dear Sir, is our first argument 
for the being of a God. It is drawn irom 
analogy y and founded on what capeHence 
reveals to us regarding the powers of 
matter and of mind. If the arguineiit 
dcseiwes consideration from all, it has 
j particular claims on your attention, who 
profess yourself an admirer of Hume’s 
Philosophy — that philosophy w'hich extols 
so highly ohsen'vationy analogy, and experi- 
ence, as our only safe and rational guides, 
in all inferences or reasonings whatever 
connected with this subject. 

Consider then this argumeilt seriously. 
It may not he so convincing or demonstra- 
' tive in its nature as several others we may 
yet advance. But it is one which involves 
the Atheist in an inextricable dilemma. 
Grant that inert matter cannot of itself 
originate motion, and the i)roblcm for so- 
lution is, how to account for motion -at all, 

I without admitting such a spiritual Power 
(distinct from matter) as we suppose. 
Thi* is stating tlie argimieiit in its simplest 
form. For I call you not at present to 
consider the grandeur, the multiplicity, 
the regularity of the motions which occur 
in nature — nor the myriads upon myriads 
of worlds wliich roll in silent majesty 
around their suns. I pass over tln^ in- 
quiry, how can these, without the direction 
of a presiding Deity, pursue, in undevi- 
ating harmony and order, their track- 
less paths? I confine myself to the query, 
how could such dejid and senseless masses 
ever begin to move at all ? What winged 
the copiet in its erratic flight, or first 
launched forth unwieldy earth in her ever 
Ceaseless and unwearied w’hirl ? To what 
trace back the tempest’s fury, or the wliirl- 
wind’s devastating power? Where, even 
in the wafting of a feather, or the mazy 
dance of atoms in the sunbeam, wliere is 
a iminum mobile to be found ? In a future 
letter, I perhaps may argue that the intri- 
cate anatomy of organized beings demon- 
strates a wisdom which nothing but a 
sfipreme intelligence can explain; in the 
meantime, reflect that the simpler motions 
of inert matter indicate a Power, on any 
other supposition, equally mysterious. For 
if there is enough in the structure of the 
meanest herb admirably adapted to con- 
vince ^e Atheist, so the gentlest quivering 
of its xiny leaf is fitted with no less reason 
to confound him. 

Before proceeding with the remaining 
argument, I aw^t yxjur remarks on the 
^ foregoing. — I am, &c. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GRACE; 


SCRIPTUKE AND MODERN ARMINIANISM 

COMPARED. 

• 

Of those to whom the offer of eternal 
life is addressed, and who are fawired 
with the opportunities and appliances 
connected with the dispensation of gospel 
ordinances, some believe the gospel and are 
saved: others remain in xmheli^ <md perish, 
'I'his diflbrence in the result is observable, 
even wdicre the external ^S^ns and influ- ' 
enres are, as far as can he ascertained, the 
same. To what is the difference in the 
result to be ascribed ? This has, in every 
age of the Church, been, felt to be an 
important inquiry. It is mainly from the 
principles on which the Calvinistic and 
Armiuian systems respeeflvely proceed, in 
offering a solution of tliis question, that 
they acquire their distinctive character. 

1. We hold it to he the doctrine of 
Scripture, that a special influence of the 
Holy Sjurit is exerted on those who^ 
believe the gospel and are saved. Re- 
generation is the work of the Spirit : ‘ Who 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.’ Faith is ‘God’s gift.’ As the 
changf^ which takers place in the siuncr 
who believes and is saved, is ascribed to 
divine grace as its origin and its efficient 
cause, it follows that a gracious influence 
is exerted on those who are saved, which 
God is not ploaso<l to bestow on those who 
are lost. We do not deny that the Spirit 
strives with sinners who continue in un- 
belief aiwl perish.'^ The events of Provi- 
dence, the warnings and invitations ad- 
dressed in Scripture to the impenitent, 
the appeals of the ministers of Christ 
and others to the ungodly, the workings 
of conscience, and, for aught wo know, 
the <lirect cominunication of the Holy 
Spirit with their minds in a manner 
which we* cannot comprehend, — all this 
kind of influcin ‘0 is compatible with the 
doctrine of a special influence of the Spirit 
in couversion. TIfb fact that those who 
believe differ from those who remain in 
unbelief^ is ascribed by Sermture to the 
distinguishing grace of (xod, ‘ Wiko ma ^th 
thee to differ from another, a^owhat littlff**- 
thou that thou didst not receive ? Now, * 
if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it,’ 

1 Cor. iv. 7. ‘ I will have mercy on whom 

1 will have mercy, and IVill have com- 
passion on whom 1 will have compas- 
sion.’ Rom. ix. 15. ‘The natural man 
recciveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know thejn> because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
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It does Rot follow fi*oin this that men . 
«re not blame-worthy when they reject 
the Rospel. They reject it because their 
nnhmy hearts dislike it. The withholding 
by God of a gracious influence necessary 
to orercome his eihnity, exerts no causal 
mgenoy in the production of the sinner’s 
unbelief. The cause of that unbelief is 
his enmity to God — his hatred of the 

n elj and tor that enmity and hatred he 
lame-worthy. Depravity of heart, 
which disinclines him to receive the mes- 
sage of redeeming love, does not destroy 
responsibility This rejection of offered 
mercy is therefore a guilty rejection of it. 
‘Ye will not come unto me that ye may 
have life.’ The moral tendency of the 
doctriiio of Scripture on this head, in 
harmony wjth tlie whole spirit of Jievela- 
tion, is to lead the saved to ascribe their 
salvation, fronnPl.rst to last, to God. If we 
have believed, we have believed ‘ through 
grace.’ Acts xviii. 27. If we are c:illf‘d, 
we are’‘ called by God’s grace.’ Gal. i. 3 5. 
If we are converted, the change v/as ac- 
complished by grace. Kom.ix. Hi; 1 Tim. 
i. 14. To the grace of Go<l, therefore, be 
ascribed all that wo are ! 1 Cor. .xv. 10; 

Psalms cxv. 1. 

According to modem Arminianism, the 
Holy Spirit’s indneiicc is cxei’ted on all 
sinners. Not only is the sanm ^]virid of 
influence exerted upon every one; but a 
greater measure of tlie Spirit's influence 
may be exerte<l upon those who reject the 
gospel, tlian upon those who arc savc<l. 

The natural and appropriate cflect offcliis 
doctrine seems to be, to load the })eliever 
to ascribe his conversion to him. self. If 
h6 differs from another who hns been fur- 
nished with the same or greater opi>()rtu- 
nities than lie, it is becau.se he "was less 
depraved, and made himself U> differ — or the 
difference cannot be accounted for. Thus 
the glory is taken from God, an<l may be 
claimed by the sinful creature. Dy this Av- 
miiiian doctrine also, the direct pcrsonSl 
operation of the Spirit is set aside, and tire 
influence of that blessed, r:gcnt is resolved 
simply into the influence of the means. Ac- 
cording to the atlvociJtes of this viciy, there 
is no'influence accomplmying or distinct 
from the truth — no influence, save and ex- 
cept the*igflucnco of the truth itself. This 
tteeins to iii»rolve tlie denial of any agency 
by which the sinner is inclinjcd to contem- 
plate and receive the truth — a sentiment 
which sqikares exactly with a kind of pro- 
verbial saying ssiid to bo current among 
adherents of tiie system which we are ad- 
verting to — that ‘ man needs no more help 
to believe God’s truth than to believe the 
devil’s lie.’ 

2. We hold it to be the doctrine of 
Sksripture, that God from eternity pur- 
^sed te bring to salvation those who are 


actually saved ; and, in b^er to this, to 
incline them by bis grace to believe the 
gospel and become sul^ecttohis authority. 
This is the doctrine of election. And it 
is neither more not less than the doctrine 
that what God doeSj he from eternity pur* 
posed to do. He converts the sinner by 
the belief of the truth. He purposed from 
eternity to do so. It is a doctrine with 
which right reason fully accords, that in 
the redemption of man, as in the govern- 
ment of the world and the control of 
events, the Almighty Ruler does not 
lojive things to hap-hazard and accident ; 
but x^roceeds according to a plan which 
his infinite mind formed from eternity, 
and according to which, every event that 
takes place is fixed and determined, so 
as to be the object of his foreknowledge. 
Q’hus he knows -with absolute certainty 
who shall be saved, because from eter- 
nity he purposed to bring them to sal- 
vation, or ‘ from the beginning chose them 
to salvation through sanctification of the 
vSpirit and belief of the truth.’ ^ 2 Tfaess, 
ii*. i:h 14; Eph. i. 4, 5, H ; 1 Thess. v.H; 
Itom. viii. 2b*"30; Acts xiii. 48; Rom. ix. 
15; 2 Tim. i. 9; Acts xv. 14. 

God aLso knows with absolute certainty 
who will ho lost, because they were not 
included in his eternal purpose to- bastow 
converting grace; and, foreseeing their 
wilful and guilty unbelief and disobedience, 
he xnirx>osed, on account of that unbelief 
and disobedience, to consign them to dis- 
honour and wrath. The reader is request- 
ed to examine and consider the following 
passages: — Rom. ix. 22; I Pet. ii. 8; 2 
I’ct. ii, 9; Jude 4; Job xxi. 29, 30; Prov. 
xvi. 4. 

Ai*minians hold that God purposed 
from eternity to save no man ; x>nrposed 
to bring no man to believe the gospel; 
hut that, leaving the salvation of exerj 
sinner unfixed and iindeterHii lied. He has 
mel’cly purposed ’to save sinners after they 
have believed; that is, to save them after 
they have converted themselves. 

Eor the opponents of our principles 
to argue against the doctrine ot election, 
as if it were this, that a man will be 
saved whether he believe in Christ or 
not, is to substitute for the doctrine 
which we hold, a phantom of their own 
imagination. On the other hand, to argue 
against the pui-poso with regard to im- 
penitent sinners, as if that purpose had 
some positive influence in producing the 
sinner's guilt, is to make an allegation for 
which there is not the shadow of a pretext. 

‘ There is the most palpable difference,* 
says an able writer, ‘ between G^’s ap- 
pointment to save, and God’s appointment 
to punish. The one proceeds bn no ground 
of desert in the sinner, the other does. The 
one produces an active influence on the 
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sinner, the other does not. The sinner is 
SAred, not becanse he deserves it, but 
because, deserving the very reverse, God 
is pleased, of his own inhnite grace alone, 
and to his own glory, and in his own most 
righteous way, to appoint him to salvation 
and to everything that leads to it. And 
this all-gracious and most sovereign ap- 
pointment is the spring-head of all that 
saving and sanctifying influence which 
afterwards descends upon him, and, in 
consequence of which, he becomes all that 
he is both in time and in eternity. But 
it is entirely the reverse of this with every 
sinner who is appointed to ruin. • This 
appointment proceeds on the ground that 
he deserves it — on this ground, and on 
this alone. And it is an a]>{)ointment 
that produces no direct influence on the 
sinner's character, and through that on his 
ultimate condition : it is an appointment 
simply to punish for their unbelief and 
sin, such individuals as, left to the freedom 
of their own will, and without that grace 
of God which is due to none,‘ shall l>e 
found in the end to die impenitent, alike 
disobedient to the law, and neglecters of 
the groat salvation of the gospel.’ 

3. These two doctrines resolve them- 
selves into a general truth, which wo find 
distinctly inculcated in KScripture — -the 
sovereignty of God in the application of 
the redemption of Christ — or, in otlitT 
w’ords, that God distributes his gifts as 
lie himself i>l<^ 2 <ses — and that he is 
pleased, in the excrcihc of liis sovereignty, 
to bestow blessings on some which lie 
withliolds from other;?. We invite the 
reader to consider such passages as the 
followdng for tlie testimony which 8crip- 
tiire gives to it : — Mai. i. 2, 3 ; Matt. xi. 
25, 2C, xi. I-IG; Kom. ix. 14-lG, xi. 
33-36. 

Modern Arminians argue that this doc- 
trine represents God as partial : which 
means, of course, that it represents liiBi as 
unjust. This view seems to proceed upon 
the supposition that men are innocent. It 
overlooks the fact that as guilPj offendf^s^ 
they deserve no blessing w'hatever at tlie 
hand of God. Alas ! for men if God had 
dealt with them according to the dictates 
of mere equity ! Where none liad a claim 
in equity, equity is not violated if some 
are passed by. If it would not have been 
unjust in God to have withheld his grace 
from all sinners (and the very word grace 
involves this principle), there is no in- 
justice in conferring it only on some. 
Who shall blame Him for letting the sin- 
ner take his own way ? was He in any way 
bound*to interfere to prevent this ? 

The objection is contradicted by the 
procedure of God in his providence. Is 
there a providence ? If so, then is it not 
the falct that according to its arrangements 


men are dealt with in a manner which is 
marked by endless variety ? Are not 
blessings conferred on some which are 
denied to others ? This difference is trace- 
able directly to the arrangement and ap- 
pointment of God. Well, carry out the 
objection. Apply it to the providence of 
God, and it charges him witlT injustice 
in his procedure there. Tliis were im- 
pious, blasphemous. The objection provw 
too much. The principle involved in it is 
unsound. If' it is unsound in its applica- 
tion to providence, it is Unsound in its 
apj>lication to redemptio*:.''^ 

Arminians quote, in support of their 
view s, the language of Peter : ‘ I perceive 
that there is no respect of persons with God.’ 
This statement was uttered on the occasion 
of the apostle’s visit, by supernatural direc- 
tion, to Cornelius a devout Gentile; and 
has an obvious rcferenc%«Lo the fact, that 
under the gospel dispensation the distinc- 
tion w'hich had previously existed between 
Jew and Gentile was to be abolished: a 
conclusion to which the apostles, in common 
with tlie Jewish converts generally, were 
loath to come. This w^as the first instance 
in w hich it was made apparent to the mind 
of the apostle, that no ‘ diflerence was to 
be put,’ under the gospel economy, between 
Jew and Gentile in respect of the avail- 
ablcne.ss of salvation : that it was the 
design of God to purify the heart of the 
Gentile as well as pf the Jew, by the faith 
of the truth. The manifest purport of the 
apostle’s statement is, that view ing men as 
believers, Gpd knows no distinction of 
race : does not acc(q>t one simply on the 
ground of liis being a Jew by descent, and 
reject anothen* because of his Gentile origin 
— adventitious circumstances wdiich have 
no relation to the moral state or character 
of the individual. — He accepts both. He 
acts on the same broad and general prin- 
ciple in regard to both. ‘ He that believeth 
sliall be saved.’ — The sentiirient clearly 
i-efers to the principle on which God deals 
with umn, viewing them as h lievers. It has 
not the most di^ant reference to the man- 
ner in which he acts in the distribution of 
His grace, viewing as guilty and under 
condemnation. Because there is no respect 
of persons w ith God when he accepts the 
believing Gentile as w^ell as 
Jew — it docs not by any mearJTfellow 
there is respect of persons with him, when, 
viewing men as guilty and deserving of his 
vjraUi, he makes a selection of the objects 
on wliom he will actually bestow the gift 
of eternal life. • 

But' it is also objected by the opponents 
of our principfes, that they are inconsistent 
with the love of God which is infinite, and 
embraces all sinners. We reply, that^e 
hold, as well as they, the love of God to man- 
kind in the mission and work of Christ. We ^ 
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liold, is BM’thej, the gospcd to be a 
iMisage of loTe, love unspeakable, to every 
skmer a$ miclu Our doctrine places the 
ii<m<*elect simply in the position in which 
their’s places ail men. They maintain 
that GM has purposed or ibreordained the 
salTatlon of tw man. We maintain that 
Ood did not purpose or foreordain the sal- 
' vatioa of that portion of mankind who are 
itmi. If their view does not nullify the 
love of God to the race, neither can ours. 
Fertile election of the saved docs not hinder 
causally the salvation of the rest. God’s 
purpose is in**'i^ irespect a barrier to it. 
And there is no inconsistency or contra- 
diction in maintaining that God loved the 
world in providing a Saviour : and that, 
in regard to the saved, he purposed from 
eternity to select them as the subjects of 
his renewing grace, besides being the 
objects of his a%uning love. ‘Whom he 
did foreknow ’ (this intimates a knowledge 
of selection or choice, and is identical with 
foreordination) ‘ he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Sou. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate them 
ho also called, and whom be cnllcd them 
he also justilied, and whom he justified 
them he alsoglorifie<l.’ This is the golden 
chain of the Divifio procedure, not one 
link of which shall ov(t be broken. 

The sovereignty of grace, rightly jmder- 
stood, is fitted to excite in believers' Imini- 
lity, a sense of obligjitiop to G^kI, gratitude, 
<*.(>nfidencc, and devout adoration. This is 
! the use, and tlio appro] )riate effect, of the 
I doctrine. Horn. xi. * 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

NECESSITY OF A DIVINE KEVELATION. 

No. III. 

The great l/oun llEnuEiiT of Cherburv 
was the first and ]>erhai>s best of the Engl 
lish Deists. His Five ArticleSiof Natural' 
Religion have already bee^ notice<l. Wo 
shall now direct attention more i>articularly 
to his moral code, imso far as it may be 
gathered from the following brief notices, 

‘ Piety and virtue,’ he says, ‘ are absolutely 
nece'uziu^]^^ our acceptance witli God,’ yet 
thinks 'tzxcuso will be found for sin ; 
because men’s sins are not for the most 
part committed out.of eninity against God, 
or to cast^dislionour on him, but with a 
view to their own particular advantage or 
pleasure, and tfro chosen by them under 
the appearance of some good.’ There is 
»o great advance on heathenism here. 
What then will our readers think of the 
following deliverance : — ‘ They are not to be 
condemned who ore carried to sin by their 
particular bodily constitution, as m the 


rage of lust and anger; no more than a 
dropsical person is to be blamed for his 
immoderate thirst, or a lethargic person 
for his laziness and inactivity.’ Tkii is 
the author who presumes to condemn tEe 
Bible as offering men pardon on too easy 
terms, and thereby encouraging licentious- 
ness ; who wrote volumes, expressly to 
prove that revelation was needless, and the 
light of nature sufficient to discover every 
thing that was accurate in religious opinion, 
or salutary in morals ! But the measure 
of his presumption and ftdly is not yet 
exhausted. This great advocate of reason^ 
and doclaimer against revelation, who 
went so far as to maintain that a revelation 
never con Id be made to any one, and if 
made, never cOuld be proved to another^ 
himself introduced the very vork,^ in 
which this position is maintained, to the 
notice of the world, by asserting that he 
had had a revelation from God in favour 
of its publication \ As this is one of the 
most extraordinary incidents in the literary 
history of Deism, the reader will thank us 
fori] noting his Lordship’s ’words : — ‘ I took 
the book J)e Veritate in my hands, and 
kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these 
words, “ G thou Eternal God, author of 
this light which now shines upon me (the 
sun was shining brightly into his chamber), 
and giver of all inward illuminations ; Ido 
beseech thee of thine infinite goodness to 
partioii a greater request than a sinner 
ought to make : I am not satisfied enough 
whether I shall publish this book : if it be 
for thy glory, 1 beseech thee give me some 
sign from heaven : if not, I shall suppress 
it.” 1 had no sooner spoken these words, 
but a loud though yet gentle noise came 
forth from the heavens (for it was like 
m)thing on earth); which did so cheer and 
comfort me, that I took my petition as 
granted, and resolved to print my book. 
This, how strange soever it may seem, I 
protest before the Eternal God is true, 
neither am I any way superstitiously de- 
ceived therein. 1 did not only hear the 
noise, but, to my thinking, see the place 
whence it came.’ t Is it possible that such 
a man could exclaim against revelation, 
and miracles, and credulity of Christians, 
and cry up rationality in religion ? What 
a picture does this brief sketch present of 
mingled error, impurity, folly, a^d fanati- 
cism, on the part of a prof essed disciple of 
nature’s light ! • 

Next in order of time, after Lord 
Herbert, came Thomas Hobbes of Malms- 
bury. X He allowed the existence of God, 
but is said to have denied his spirituality. 
He maintained that the human s^ w^s 

♦ He Veritate. 

t Leland's Heistical Writcra. Sec also JEilcy. 
Amer., art. Jlerhert, 

tBomAD. isaa. 
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material^ and of course denied its immor- 
tality ' The belief of a future state,’ says 
he, ‘ is a belief grounded upon other men’s 
saying that they knew it superuaturally, 
that they knew those, that knew them 
that knew others, that knew it siipematu- 
rally.* And of religion, altogether, he 
affirms that it ‘ariseth from the fear of 
power invisible, feigned by the mind, or 
imagined from tales publicly allowed.’ No 
great morality can be expected to spring 
from doctrines that at once removes the 
grand I'estraint of vice, and the noblest 
hope of virtue : and Mr Hobbes accordingly 
tells us, that the ‘ civil laws are tile only 
rules of good and evil, just and unjust, and 
that antecedently to these every action is 
in its own nature indifferent .’ * Our curio- 
sity is naflirally excited to follow the author 
of such views to the exigencies of sickness 
and death, and learn what comfort he 
found from them — -if he was then 

able to maintain his bravadoes, and regard 
I'eligion vrith no more I'espcct than is due 
fo ‘ ghost stories.’ He lived to drag out a 
miserable old age, agitated by tonnenting 
reflections. He dreaded ilic mention of 
death, and strove to banish it from his 
mind. He rt^garded it as a ^ leap in the 
dark.’ His last wonis were, ^ 1 shall bk 

GLAD TO FINJ> A UOL12 TO CREEP OUT OF 
THE WORLD AT. f What a mean exit ff>r 
a philosopher to make! How contemptible 
in their last moments are the highest dis- 
cijdes of nature’s light, and how great the 
contrast in point of dignity and happiness 
between them and the very liumblest fol- 
lowers of Jbsus ! And yet, when left each 
one in his turn to prove the ] poverty of 
their system, they will continue to rave 
about its sufficiency. 

At the distance of more than a century, 
appeared Voltaire,J in France, of com- 
manding and versatile genius. We say 
nothing of his opinions, nothing of his 
morals : our pages are already sulliciSntly 
j burdened with infidel follies. His dying 
I s^ne was dreadful. The religion of nature 
I did little for him when he most needed its 
I consolations. Some one spake to him 
about Jesus : ‘ For the love of Grod,’ said 
he, ‘ don’t mention that man ; allow me to 
die in peace.’fi Subsequently he exclaimed, 

^ I AM ABANDONED OF GoD AND MAN.’ To 
his medical attendant he said, ‘ I will give 
you half of what I am worth, if you will 
give mo six months’ life.’ ‘ Sir,’ was the 
rm>ly, ‘you cannot live as many weeks.’ 

‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I will go to hell, and you 
will go with me.’ Soon after he expired. 

♦ Leviathan, p. «14, 371, 53, 74, cited in Leland's 
View, p. 23. 

t Simpson's Plea, Ac., Examples of Pyinff Zn- 
ddels, p. 45. 

t Born A.D. 1034. 

i Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. L p. 140, seventiL 
edition. 


He could not on his dying bed bear the 
presence of his infidel associates; he 
would exclaim, if they appeared, ‘ Retire ! 
Begone 1 What a wretched glory you have 
procured me ! ’ * But we have gone far 
enough; we might, with the same barren 
and wretched result, pass in review before 
us all the chiefs of the infidel school. Our 
readers, if they feel inclined to prosecute 
the subject — ^and we know of no better 
antidote to infidelity — may read in Ijie 
works cifced below, of the gay and profligate 
Bolhi^broke; of the philosophic David 
JltimCf who, neverthel^T,‘tlied as a fool 
dieth, gaily jesting with his friends about 
death and eternity! of the iieartless and 
debauched Rousseauy who, at the close of 
his ‘Confessions’ contaiuiug'a record of 
alK>miuations such as never before mot in 
the same person, could impiously appeal 
to the Almighty in prj^d confidence of 
acceptaiif^e and a|>plause ; of the accom- 
plished but impure Gihhon, whose love of 
obscenity is as conspicuous in the pages of 
his immortal work, as his elegance apd 
erudition ; of the scurrilous Paine, his 
infamous life and miserable death .t These 
are the highest names of the infidel school. 
We are not conscious of having done them 
injustice; and of them all every thinking 
man must heartily say, ‘ O mif sotd, covne 
not thou into iheiv secret ; naU) their assem^ 
bit/ niAic honour be not thou united.^ 

What, then, is our conclusion? We 
have discussed the subject as a question of 
facts, Wc have tried natural religion in 
its most advantageous fields; and have 
found it an absolaie fail are. Aix 3 not, 
then, entitled to affirm the necessity of a 
divine revelation We miglit have carried 
out our argument farther in the same 
directiop : we might, l)eside8, have made 
an apjKjal to that nicraorable scene in the 
histoiy of Prance, when the philosophers 
had an opportunity of trying their natural 
religion on a grand and imposing scale, 
and exhibiting its extraordinary beauties, 
wJiich hitherto had unhappily been shrouded 
in philosophic privacy, to the admiring 
gaze of men ; when the Convention decreed 
the abolition of dtidstianity, and, at the 
bidding of Ohaumette, worshipped the god- 
dess of reason in the person of a celebrated j 
courtezan ; when the blessed was I 

obliterated: when, in the larijfuage 
historian, ‘ infancy entered the world with- 
out a blessing, and agQ left it without a 
hope,’ when on all the x>ubli <5 cemeteries 
the inscription was placed, ‘ Death is an 
ETERNAL SLEEP;’ and when, in a word, 
things came to such a pass, that society 
seemed fast hastening to dissolution, and 

* Simpson's p]ea,'p. 53. 

t Dr J. VViglit on the Nature and Danger of 
Inftdel Philosophy. Fuller's Gospel its own Wit- 
ness. Alison's Hist, of Europe, voL 1. 
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t fki 6pm&c nation found safety only in a 
'fnttnii ^ their ancient faith. ^ 
i nave but one word to say on the 

of a revelation, however 
n^Ssary: it is an impious limiting of the 
JIBMy One. What! shall vre not allow 
the power of communicating his will 
to the minds he created ? And docs not 
' t|ie great need of such communication, 
Viewed in connection with the goodness of 
0od, Tender it probable ^ We leave the 
subject with this one remark, that even if 
light of nature had done all its advo- 
-„icates claim foW^„^its religion must have 
failed from the want of the moral power 
and sanction of the authoritative ‘thus 
SAiTH THE Loud.* 


HOW TO LIVE. 

Live Soberhj , your modoratiou he 
known to all men.’ Be moderate in your 
appetites. ‘ Hear thou, my sc>n, and he 
wise, and guide thine heart in the way. 
‘B6 not among wine-hihbers : among riot- 
ous eaters of deah. For the drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to -poverty, and 
drowsiness shhll clothe a man witli rags.’ 
Be moderate in your tern])ers. ‘ Bo angry, 
and'Sin not. Bay not thou I. will recom- 
pense evil: but wait on the Lord, and he 
8hall save thee : not rendering evil fee evil, 
or, railing for railing: but contrariwise, 
blessings, knowing. that ye are thereunto 
called that ye should inherit a blessing.’ 
Be moderate in your worblly desirt's and 
pursuits. ‘ Love not the w^orld, neither the 
things that arc in the world; for if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. But they that wdll be ricli 
'fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lust# which 
drown men in destruction and ]>erdition. 
For the love of money is the root of all 
evil, which, while some coveted after, thov 
kave erred from the faith,- and j>ieree<| 
il^emselves through with many sorrows.^ 
Godliness with contcntinout is great gain.’ 

Live lUghicously, — * I’hCi L(n’d trieth 
the righteous, but the 'picked and him that 
loveth violence his soul' liateth.’ To live 
V righteously has reference to our inter- 
epurse witli others, and means to do justly. 

your dealings. l)o not 
Icwceive by misrepresentation or false i>ro- 
;caises, nor cheat by unjust measures. ‘ 

balance is an abomination to the' 
Lord, but a just weight is his delight. 
Bo unto otherig, as ye would that they 
^onld do unto you. And let ours also 
ti^n to maint^n good works (in the 
indakgiQ), to profess honest trades, for ne- 
uses, tliat they be not unfruitful. 
Fiiudly,t; j^rethren, whatsoever things are 
, Aliacitt'48!iin>r«*voI* iv.p. 152, seventh edition. 


true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just^ whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report :> if 
there be any virtue, ‘ and if there be any « 
praise, think on these ibings. 

Live Oodly in this present world . — Live 
in God. Seek for happiness in his favour. 
While there may be that say, ‘ Who will 
show us any good?’ say ye, ‘Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
usl’ Cultivate fellowship with God* For 
this purpose peruse your Bibles, and do so- 
frequently and prayerfully. Wait upon 
ordinaaccs, for God loveth the gates of 
Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Frequent the throne of grace, where yop 
will obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in the time of need. Live for God. Make 
his revealed will the rule of your conduct, 
and bis glory the end of your existence. 

‘Live while you live, the Epicure would say. 

And seize the pleasures of tlie present da}” ; 

Live while you live, the sacred Preacher cries, * 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my view let holh united be— 

I live in jilcasure when I live to thee.' 


THE CHRISTIAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE FUTURE STATE. 

jVTan in the present life is but in the 
infancy oMiis being. He possesses neither 
al)ility nor means of acM[uiring more tlian 
the rudiments of knowledge. This world, 
consi<lered in reference to the^ people of 
Goil, may be likened to a great juvenile 
seminary, wJierc only first principles are 
taught, and in which the pupil is aided in 
his apj>rehcu.sions by the help of signs and 
pictures, and sees things rather in repre- 
scutatiou than reality. This mode of 
education is wisely suited to his condition, 
and L gradually training him for a scene 
' where he will no longer require its assis- 
: tance. TJicn, having arrived at tlie mea- 
I sure of tlie stature of the fulness of Christ, 
lie will feel himself to be the man, and will 
no longer be occujned with such things as 
amused or instructed his childhood. On 
entering heaven, the saint may be regarded 
as having put away childish things. He 
is no longer to bo satisfied with the shadow 
instead of the substance — with the sign 
instead of the thing signified. 

In the future state the Christian's powers 
or capacity of acquiring knowledge' vdll be 
invigorated and matured. , 

At’ present he sees darkly, not oidy on 
account of the medium which iutefwencs* 
between him and the objects he contem- 
plates, bnt also on account of the weakness 
of his vision, which incapacitates him fqr 
penetrating this inediixm. A& creatip^ies^ 
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our fecultioB are necessarily limited ; blSt^ 
in consequence of the fall, they have been 
material ly impaired. They have lost much 
of theiwsiiative soundness and vigour, and 
, are incapable, in general, of great and 
protracted effort. Memory is soon bur- 
dened, judgment perplexed, imagination 
♦exliausted; and even the strongest intellect, 
if exerted beyond a certain time or a* cer- 
tain degree, degenerates into imbecility. 
The balance of the powers has been dis- 
turbed. The inferior principles of our 
nature have acquired the ascendancy over 
the superior. They have dragged down the 
soul from the high and spiritual r^ion of 
tijought in which it was wont to expatiate, 
aiuJ subjugated reason under the tyranny 
of the senses. The IxKly also, besides the 
occasion*to grOss vice which it affords, 
imparts to the mind its own weakness and 
infirmities. When the one is fatigued, 
tlie other grows inactiv^o; when the one is 
injured by an accident, or aifected by 
disease, the other is reduced in its strengtii 
or derjinged in its ex'ercise. Uiit in lieaveu 
the mind of the believer will be restoi-ed 
to its primitive comprehensiveness and 
vigour, for the causes that impaired it will 
no longer exist. There will be no sin to 
blunt the perceptions, or pervert the Will, 
or disturb the balance of tJie pow<u's. 
The body also, purged from its grossiu‘ss, 
and breathing a purer air, will no longer 
impede the operations of the spirit with 
which it Vill be instinct. It will be a 
glorious body — one of exquisite symmetry 
and beauty. It will bo a spiritual body, 
furnished, it may be, with new senses, at 
all events highly refined and iiiij)roved, 
and fitted for tlie accommodation of a ]Mire 
and lioly inhabitant. How high the career 
of knowledge which the saint will then be 
fitted to run — how wide the circle of hap- j 
piness in which he will bo qualified to j 
move ! j 

In the future state the Chri^ian's | 
sources of information will be direct and 
immediate, consequently his knowledge 
will be accurate, full, ami satisfying. Q’iu* 
present is a state of faith, the futfire w ill 
DC one of sight. The glorified saint will 
have direct and immediate information in 
regard to many thingi^ of which at present 
he knows little or nothing, especially in 
regard to the following points : — 

The being and perfections of God. ‘The 
invisible tilings of Him from the creation 
of th^ world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead.’ We find, 
however, that wherever the works of crea- 
tion fiave been the only source of infor- 
mation respecting Jehovalf, mankind have 
fallen into the grossest errors. Natui’e, 
meaning by the term the works of God, 
seems never to have afforded any useful 


light to fallen man, until it rejected 
of the gospel. It is the latter that has it* : 
laminated the inscriptions on the former, . 
and rendered them le^ble. Y et cleftr and • 
full as is the light which the BiMe emlts^ 
we are taught to regard it as but the tw^ 
light of that day which will hereaflt^i* 
break upon us. Revelation supplies ns 
with comparatively distinct and enlarged 
views of the Divine Being, but the differ* 
ence between seeing Him through this 
medium and seeing Him as he is here*' 
after to be seen, will be as great as is the 
difference between looktfig ilpon an absent 
friend, however faithful the likeness may 
be, and looking upon that friend and con* 
versiiig w'ith him face to face. 

Jeliovah will be visible in the person of 
tlie Mediator, who, though he had on earth 
no form nor comeliness, is now the most 
gloriovis objcdl in the u^ ersc. The light 
which slioue so faintly, in this low and 
troubled atmosphere, illuminates all heaven 
with its radiance. There He shines a sun 
j wdthoiit a spot, nor will his brightness 
ever be dimmed by an ecli]>se. And €iot 
only will Clirist Jesus bo seen in his glorjr, 
he will also become the instructor of his 
people, and explain many things relating 
to Iiis being and character, which no hu- 
man expositor is able to elucidate. He 
will unfold himself in his glory according 
to th(?caj>acity of the .individual, and thus 
fill tlie mind for ever as it expands with 
iiis own fulnes.s. How inagnificont, how 
enrapturing the ]>roBpcct3 tliat lie before 
the Christian ! The iionours of this life, 
the empire of the world, are not once to 
be compared to the glory wliich shall be 
revcalc<I. To have a body fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body — to have a 
soul purified from sin and vastly improved j 
ill moral and intellectual power — to be 
admitted into tlie scene where God himself 
^norc immediately jircsides, and where the 
-mediatorial throne has been erected — to 
U;njc»y intimate converse with a triune- Je- 
hovah, — ^this, this is honour, than which 
nothing can he more dignified — this, this 
is hapjiincss, flian wdiich nothing can be 
more refined. • , 

The glorified saint \eill have direct and 
innn*’diate information in regard to the 
jyrcsctil dii^pensations of / TIia 
w'uys of God are oftentim^ 
mysterious. There is no man, however 
acute and comprehensive his intellect, who 
can very clearly discern, in •one half of 
the events that have taken place in ^ 
world, the evolutions of moral govern- 
ment — such a government as Jehovah Gjm- 
ducts. We look abroad over the carih, 
and wonder. Strange things happ^ in 
strange succession, and the hopes of good . , 
men are perhaps more frequently disap« . 
pointed than raized. In these cirenm* 
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stances, the chief comfort which the Chris- 
tian ex:perlenc6S, arises not so much from 
the ligM which passing events are throwing 
on the moral administration of Heaven^ 
as from the settled conviction he has that 
the Lord reigneth, and that, although he 
cannot mark his footsteps, for ‘ lie plants 
them on the sea,’ nor trace his coui-se, for 
^ he rides upon the storm,’ he is overruling 
everything for his own glory, and the best 
Interests of his people. It is only when 
the plans of the Almighty, in reference to 
our world, shall have been consummated, 
that they will 1554ii« My manifested, and that 
we shall see that everything has been 
admirably subordinated to their accom- 
plishment. 

The dispensations which affect the be- 
liever personally make sorest trial of his 
faith. He is often at a loss to account for 
what befalls hiifi%— to explain why he is 
j immersed in poverty, when men of the 
! world and many of his Christian brethren 
enjoy ease and aflliiencc — ^wliy disease is 
permitted to inviide his constitution, and 
disable him from discharging the active 
duties of life — or why lie is deprived of 
friends the dearest to him, and at the very 
time when their presence was most to be 
desired. 8uch queries cannot always be 
satisfactorily answered. Nor is it intended 
that they should. If the reasons of i^veiy- 
thing were disclosed, wo would walk by 
sight, and not by faith. But when the 
present economy has passed away, tlicse 
reasons will be apparent. The boy hav- 
ing grown into the man, will recognise 
the propriety of the restraints which 
parental kindness imposed, and of the 
chastisements it inflicted. At present tlie 
soul of the believer, like tliat oftlie Israel- 
ites, may be * discouraged because of the 
way;’ but he wdll acknowdedge, on the re- 
i tmspect, that the Lord lias led him by a 
j right path, llis feelings will then be of 
j the most gra^fiil description, resemliiiiiA 
those of the traveller wdio, wdieii exploringf 
j in the light of morning the jiath w hich he ' 
traversed during the darkip 3 S of the pre- 
ceding night, discovers tlie real benefit he 
derived from his guidcf when he perceives 
the pits into which he must othei’wisehavc 
stumbled, or the precipices over w*hich he 

^ 1 he fflo^ed saint vnll htwe direct and 
immf%ha1e information in ^ec/ard to the acne- 
^ ral hearings and final results of the srhcnie 
of nterev, it is truly w'ondcrful that this 
earth should have been made the theatre 
of such a spectacle as the iiicaimatioii and 
death of the Sou of God. Nothing so 
Mtoniahing, it is probable, has transpired 
in any other department of the universe. 
Yet, when we look at our world, and trace 
its history downwards to the present time, 
wo are apt to feel as' if the moral effect of 


transaction had not bdeu so great as it 
was reasonable to expect. But the saint 
will behold effects worihy of the cause x^hen 
he sees the Son of God presents to the 
Father the thousands and tens of thousands 
he has redeemed, and when the Father 
shall publicly honour the Son and proclaim 
the conquests he has achieved. Besidosyi' 
who can calculate the influence of the 
scheme of mercy on the universe at large ? 
In the future state the believer will be pri- 
vileged to contemplate it in new and in- 
conceivably interesting relations. He will 
then be able to solve a problem which can- 
not be Solved on this side the grave. Per- 
ceiving on the one hand the influence of 
moral evil, and on the other the influence 
of the plan of redemption — contemplating 
the operations and results of both, ne will 
have such an insight into the wisdom, rec- 
titude, and goodness of the Divine govern- 
ment,. as will lill him with wonder and 
admiration, and lead him to strike his harp 
to a higher and still higher note of praise. 

Thus tlie know'ledge of the Christian 
in the future state will be greatly superior 
to that which he at present possesses. It 
w ill he accurate, being unmixed -with error, 
and full, according to the capacity of his 
mind. But that mind will be for ever ex- 
panding, as materials accumulate; and so 
llis knowledge will go on augmenting and 
still augmenting, with indescribable ra- 
pidity, so long as the ages of eternity 
continue to roll. 


THIS WOULD AND THE WORLD 
TO COME. 


A WOllD TO THE YOUNG. 

There are two wodds—^i^ world and the 
world to come. Wo need not attemjit to 
]u*ovc, to our young readers tliat this world 
exists. Y ou see i t — y oii feel it — you inhabit 
it. But it is not less certain that another 
world exists — a world into which you must 
enter, w^hon, by death, you leave the pre- 
sent. "I’liat world is ‘ the world to come.’ 
It is, indeed, as it has been called, the 
unseen world. You have not seen it — you 
cannot see it while Jiere. But you believe 
in tlic existence of much which you have 
not seen. You believe that there is such a 
place as America, though you never saw 
it. Why ? Because you Iiavo been told 
so on good authority — on the authority, it 
may be, of those who have been there. 
Well, you have been told by God, who is 
in the other w^orld, and by Jesus Christ, 
his Son, who came from the other IS^orld, 
that that world exists. If you believe 
men, therefore, will you not much rather 
believe God ? They may deceive, He can- 
not. 
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Y^nu were nietde jfbr both worlds-^^:uB 
world and the world to come. You were 
clearly and evidently made for this world. 
Every thing about you — ^your eyes, your 
ears, your feet, your hands, every part of 
your frame, declare plainly that you were 
made for this world — ^made to see its light 
— made to hear its sounds — made to walk 
on its earth — ^made to engage in its pur- 
suits. But you wore not made, as too 
many think, or at least act as if they 
tliought, for this world alone. You are 
more made for tlie other world than even 
for this. Do you ask how we know this i? 
We answer, just in the same way im which 
you know what any particular creature is 
made for, by considering its constitution. 
You look at a fisl?, and say it w’as made to 
swim in Ahe sea. You look at a bird, and 
say it was made to fly in the air. You 
look at a horse, or an ox, and say it was 
ma<lc to graze in a meadow. Well, in tlie 
same way we look at your constitution — 
not your bodies, but your souls, and we 
say at once you were made for the other 
^ world. As by your bodies you arc plainly 
connected with this vrorhi, so by your 
souls you are plainly connected with the 
world to come. You have souls — cacli of 
■ you has a soul — soul not like the soul of 
a beast which goetli downward, hut a soul 
divine in its origin, spiritual in its nature, 
and eternal in its duration. 'JUiis soul 
refuses to be bounded by the present 
world, in which it does not lind scoi)e and 
matter for its exercise, and is constantly 
rising towards the other world. And <loes 
not all this say yem w’erc made for the other 
world? Not more clearly do the fins of 
the fish, and the wings of the bird, and the 
tt^eth and feet of the horse ami the ox, 
show what they were designed for, than do 
the noble faculties of the soul show wliat 
was its lofty destination. 

You ought to prepare for both worlds — 
this wwld and the worltl to come. ♦ (iod 
has done much in making you fit both for 
this world and the next. What wonderful 
bodies has he given you — what still more 
wonderful souls ! But he has not done 
every thing, lie has left something to be 
done by yourselves. Your own activities 
must be called forth in tlie way of drawing 
out and improving the capacities which 
God has given you, or else the ends for 
which you were made cannot be properly 
' gained. You ought to preiiarc for this 
world, TherQ are situations to be filled, 
and duties to be performed, and trials to 
be borne, and you should prepare your- 
aelves for filling these situations usefully, 
for j^rfbrraing these duties faithfully, and 
bearing these trials patiently. Without 
this preparation you will be mere cumber- 
ers of the gi*ound — useless, if not positively 
mischievous. The first part of this prepa- 
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ration will consist in attending tp the dif- 
ferent branches of yoiir education. You 
are taught to read, and write, and cypher, 
and draw, just that you may be fitted for 
filling up your place in the wroiid. But the 
preparation required is more moral than 
literary. Important as reading, and writing, 
and arithmetic, and drawring are, they are 
interior in importance to truth, and hones- 
ty, and industry, and sobriety. Without 
both, however, you are not prepared for 
this world — as little prepared as a fish 
would be for swimming without fins, as a 
bird for flying without or as a horse 

or ox tor grazing without teeth. But espe- 
cially w^e would say you ought to prepare 
for t/ie tvo7'ld to come. That world consists 
of tw^o departments — the world of happi- 
ness, or heaven — tlie world of w'oe, or hell. 
Into the one or the other you must go 
when you die. *If prej^red, you will go 
into heaven — if iin])reparcd, into hell. Do 
you ask in what proper pre]>aration con- 
sists? We answer, in knowing and be- 
lieving the gospel which tells you about 
Christ — in trusting in him, and praying to 
him for salvation — and in following holi- 
ness, witliout which you cannot see the 
Lord. Now we ask, should you not thus 
preiairc for the world to come ? You 
have often lieard of persons emigrating to 
Australia, or Canada, or the Cape of Good 
IJop<4 lUit they do not thus emigrate 
without making preparation. They en- 
deavour to procure every information re- 
garding the place they are going to, to 
secure a passage in some safe vessel, and 
to make all the provision for their support 
and comfort during the voyage. You are 
to emigrate too — hut not to another coun- 
try, but to another world. O, should you 
not then make preparation — make your- 
selves, by reading the Bible, acquainted 
with the world you arc gc>ing to — enter 
the true ark of safety l>y believing in 
^Christ, — and make provision for your 
acomfort by being holy in all manner of 
life and qoiiversation ? 

Upoft the you act nmv in your youth, 
will very mucfi d<pcnd what you will he, 
both in this ivorhJmand the world to couie. 
Young people arc very apt to think that 
they may spemd the days of their youth 
just as they please. It is timo^nough, 
they say, to set about prcj’4i5iig ife *tj[?e 
world to come, and even for this world, 
wlien they have become a little older. 
But tliis is a very great and serious mis- * 
take. The whole of your existence just 
constitutes a chain, of wiaich childhood is 
the first and most important link. It is, 
wc may say, a golden link. It is so in 
reference even to this wwld. It has been 
often remarked that the child is the fiither 
of the man. The future individual is very 
much formed in the cradle. It rarely 
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happens that a bad child turns a good 
man. But what is true in reference to 
wcflrld, holds especially in regard to 
the world to come. Our future being de- 
pends upon the present. Eternity just 
grows from the seed of time; so that, 
according as we are now good or bad,, so 
will we be to all everlasting. 

* TTpon tlie feeble thread of life 
Jiang everlasting things.* 

But it happens perhaps in tlie majority 
of cases, that people are through life, in a 
religious points* ^‘w, what they w'ere in 
childhood. The wise niiin intimates as 
much when he says, ‘ Train up a child in 
I tiic way he shouhl go, and when lie is old 
! lie will not depart from it.’ And our 
! Lord intimates as nmcli when lie says, 
I ^ Suffer little children to come unto me, 

; and forbid them r^»t ; for of sv\eh is the 
! kingdom of heaven.’ Your ]>ri‘scnt days 
1 of youth, then, arc golden days. lh*izo 
I them highly, improve them diligently. 
! Not only time, but (‘teruity, dcjumda upon 
; the use you make of them. 


* 

OHIO INAL POETllY. ^ 


nr.TITANY. 

Not in the Sanctuary, 

Slirine of protiguring symbols, now grov.u dim, 
Wliere.haughty Pharisee 
And scolHug Scribe together stand with l!im, 
Jiomul whom converging all the glories till 
Of Sinai’s thundered ceremonial. 

Not on the mountain, bright 
With the attesting Light of Paradise, 

Too glorious for the sight 
Of aught but they on whoso immortal eyes 
IJcath’s darkness hath not fallen, e’<’r they shone 
In the effulgonce of Jehovah’s throne. 

Not to Oethsemonc, 

Where night once heard the Lord of Nat irc groan 
In awful agony. 

Under my sin, which lie had made his own. 

Lest I should feel I stand where Judas stood, 
Wh(.n I.«ove’B own symbol was the sign of blood. 

To peacAful IJelhany 
O ^ ’ *uy soul a.-er my Lord repair, 

And feel Its rest to be 

! The virtue from his spirit lingering there : 

' Within that nrak of earth to which was given 

autiful glimpses of Clirist’s purchased Heaven. 

and sad, and lone, 
of eternity, I conic 

list’s love hath thrown 
'ar off better home ; 
abled, in this still retreat 
ne seek my Master’s feet. 


And , listening to Ids word > 

Feel He became a man of woe for me, 

A sufferer, and abhorr’d, 

Who was the heir of Heaven’s high majesty ; 

And let the cross, the thorny crown, the gall, ; 

Tell that in love for mo He bore thorn all. 

Let home be Bethany ; 

My choice, like Mary’s, be that better part ; 

My life an altar be. 

Whereon to offer up a loving heart 

To Him who with his faithful ones will dwell— 

The fireside friend of all who love him well. 


TIIE'UNITEB PRESBYTERIAN , 
CHURCH. 

THE RE UNION OF 1820. 

The (dose of the last and the commence- 
ment of the jire.sent centuries constitute 
an important (‘poch in the history of our 
(’hiireli. In hotli sections of the Seces- 
sion, as was formerly shown, the rpiesti<ni 
coiuanaiin.'^ the nature and extent of the | 
nuigistrattds ]>ower in matters of religion | 
was th(‘u fully discussed. The result was, ; 
the adoption of certiiin qualifying state- 
ments res]>ecting the AVestininster C<jnfes- 
sioii of Faith, in assenting to which, no 
one 4plongiiig to our Church is required 
to apjn-ove of those ]>oii;ions that teach, 
or may be siip]'>oscd to teach, compulsory, 
or iiersecLiting and iiit(derant principles in 
ridigion. 8o n asonable a cjualification of 
suhscription to tlie Standards, it may be | 
thought, would have been sanctioned, with- ; 
out giving otrence or ci-eating division, j 
Hut all liistory proves how (lilliciilt, or | 
liow iinpoRsihle it is to advance in the path i 
<d* truth and fri edom, without encounter- i 
ing ol'striiction.^ at every step. Sejiara- i 
tioiis A\'(‘re j>roduced, but happily not of a | 
formidable dcscri]>tion. The great body 
of Sey'dei’S marched onwards with heart 
I and vigour, while only a few remained be- 
hind, to encamp on the old Covenanting i 
ground. Nor had the New Light party 
cause to repent the course on wlricli they 
liad entered. J^csides relieving many coii- 
.sciences fj*oia ])aiuful scruples, the adop- 
tion of thcMjiialifying statements respecting 
the Confession, was an act of homage to 
the great jiriiiciple of Christian forbear- 
ance, and paved the way for the re-union, in 
ltl20, of the two bi'unches of thej Secession, 
that ought never to have been separated at 
all. Among other causes Contributing to 
bring about this interesting and impor- 
tant event, was the formation at this period 
of those Bible and Missionary Socyeties 
which constitute the glory of our laud. 
AliniAtcrs and members of diffei^nt^deno- 
niinations meeting on the same platform, 
and .co-operating together in circulating 
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the Scriptures, and publishing abroad ‘the 
common salvation,’ felt their affections 
drawn out towards each other. Evange- 
listic enterprise and mutual intercourse 
expanded their minds, warmed their hearts, 
and gradually rubbed off the rough and 
forbidding peculiarities . which previous 
isolation had produced. Both at home and 
abroad the spirit of union was cherished. 
In Ireland, Nova Scotia, and A in erica, 
Burghers and Anti -Burghers einhrace<l 
eacli <:>ther before they were re-united 
in Scotland. The lirst practical stept.nkon 
in this country, towards the accoinplish- 
nieiit of so desirable a eoiisuirimn,tk)n, was 
' the* IVIiii-Calder and b’.ast-Calder inove- 
1 incnt in Ihlb. Previous to this, atteiin»ts 

• ]iad been made botli in S(‘otlan<l and Ire- 
: lain! to effect a junction, but tf>o early for 
i success. Now the set time was come. But 
! whv, it may be asked, was the Relief nr)t 
! one of the uniting parties in lli'iOc' h'rom 

the j>rofessed t)bjeet of the 'Mid-Palder 
' movement, it might have been inferred 
i the Relief would be included. W bat was 
j sought was “a general union of all Pres- 
b)t(‘i’ian Dissenters hohling evangelical 
, sentiments.'’ Tlie original design was 
i bold an<l comprehensive, but it was nar- 
! rowed from motives of e>:pe<liency. Pro- 

* fessor Paxton Invaded a ]>ar(y in the 
Secession notoriously averse to iVee voin- 

I inunion, ainl (‘xcee<iiiig!y partial to the 
I covenants. conciliate tliein, tlie ju-o- 

i )osal of union among all Presbyterian 
^Nangelical Dissenters was sliorii of its 
fair proportions, and re<luce<l t<i a siinphi 
I measure of rc-union betweiui the tw«> 

I branches of the Secession. Tims the 
i Relief came to bo excluded, while, singular 
: to relate, the professoi’ and his adlierents 
* wen? not gained. The n‘-unioii of the 
• Burghers and the Anti-Burghers, when 
j completed, was found to be funned on a 
basis far too loose for th<‘ir aiitiquat(<l 
j taste. They accordingly vdthdrew ♦rom 
j the United Church, and afterwards coa- 
! lesced with the (31d Light Anti-Burghers 
; who had left the Secession, in 180b, along 
: with Dr M*CHe. "With this excoi»tioii, the 
i reunion was entered into with great cor- 
; <liality. The tables of both Synods were 
I loaded with petitions in its favour. The 
i procee<iings of the committ<ics aj>pointed 
' to meet and draw up tlie basis of union to 
be submitted to both sections of the Seces- 
sion, were of the most frank and brotherly 
description. Nothing of a jarring or di.s- 
agreeable nature occurred to mar their 
mutual intercourse, while the consum- 
mation itself, in admirable keeping with 
all tb«t had gone before, was one of the 
most affecting scenes in the annals of our 
Church. 

The disruption of 1747 ’W’S'-S thus healed 
in 1820, by the formation of the United 


Secession Church, which was now a power- 
ful body; the number of congregations 
having, from the period of the breach, 
increased from thiily-two to upwatxis of 
two hundred and sixty. 

One of its first acts was an agreement 
to a short ‘ Summary of PrincijileA,’ in 
addition to which it was resolved to di*aw 
up a Testimony, which appeared in 182?. 
These two, the Summary and the Testi- 
mony, were designed to supersede the 
<locnincnts emitted by both branches of 
the Secession in their separate state. 

As has been already^*ei..wrkcd, the Re- 
lief were exclude*! from this union from 
motives of expediency. So far, however, 
from indulging a retaliating disposition, 
the Ihdief, immediately after tlie event 
bad be<?n consummated, passed the follow- 
ing Syno<lical resolution: — ‘ TJiat they 
vit‘w with much interost^ind pleasure the 
spirit of union ami coiieiliation manifested 
by <lillen'nt i’resbyterian bodies, and anti- 
cij»ate with conlidenee a ])oi‘iod, which 
they trust is not far distant, when dilfer- 
eiices of ojdnion on points of minor im- 
pcu’tance, on which mutual forbearance 
ought to be exercise*!, shall no longer be a 
ground of sepaiuition or jiarty distinction.’ 
'fh*; 2 )erio<l ref(‘iTe*l to in tlie resolution, 
ami anticipated with cimfelenee, has at 
length come, so far as the Relief and the 
SecesAi<jn ai‘c concerned. But we must 
not pro<'e*Ml too hastily with our narrative, 
althoiigii it is impo.ssible to *lwtdl on the 
r*‘-iinioii *>f 182(1, witliont b(?ing carrio<l 
forwartl to the scenes of 1847 in Taufield 
Hall. 

SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

AllTl<JLK THIllD. — ON THE lUlKBENT STATE 
OF J'KMALE EDUCATION. 

Tjie tyne has gone by when it was 
necessary to 4\<lvocate the i>r*)pricty and 
importance of^ female education. , The 
cpiestion now is wot, V^hom wc are to 
e*hicate ? but, How? No *me, wow-a-days, 
ventures to deny that it is of the utmost 
consequence to the social w’elfat^i .^^ 7 ^ the 
female portion of the commviaity 
have tiieir mi mis st*>re*i with useful know- 
ledge, and be trained to habits of industry 
and economy. But the yircvaiUng systems 
of female eiliication arc in many respects 
exceedingly defective. Among the upper 
and middle classes, the rage at present is 
all for accomplishments, to the neglect, if 
not to the total exclusion, of solid and 
useful attainments. Their object now is * 
to give their daughters such a knowledge 
of French, Italian, drawing, music, paint- 
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ing, and dancing, as if they were to make 
these pursuits alone the occupation of 
their litres » All are required to pass 
through the same course, and are moulded 
according to the same pattern, without the 
slightest regard to the endless diversities 
which exist in taste and talent, disposition, 
and future prospects. One obvious result 
of this forcing system is, that the knowledge 
thus coramunicate<^i is usually of the most 
superficial character. A smattering is 
acquired of everything — a. thorough know- 
ledge of nothing. Another great evil of 
this mode of Tfsiiuing is, that it does not 
last. It is merely a provision for the little 
interval between coming into life and 
settling in it; while it leaves a long and 
dreary expanse behind, for which no pro- 
vision has been made, no treasure laid up. 
Accomi>lishments are the embroidery of 
life, but they are if^'ly becoming or })leasing 
when employed as oraaments of what is 
solid and substantial. They are well fitted 
to adorn the lew joyous years between 
childhood and womauhoo<l ; but life is not 
one long ludiday. No mother, no woman, 
who is called on, as most are in one way or 
other, to tako*part in tlie active duties of 
life, can devote much time to singing, or 
dancing, or drawing, or playing upon 
musical instruments, 'l^licso are merely 
means for displaying the grace and vivacity 
of youth, which every woman gives^ up as 
she gives up the dross and manners of 
eighteen. ‘ The system of female education 
as it now stamls,^ says a shrewd observer 
of human nature, ‘ aims only at embellish- 
ing a few years of life, which are in them- 
selves so full of grace and happiness, that 
they hardly want it, and then leaves tlie 
rest of existence a miserable prey to idle 
iiisignificauco. No woman of underst anding 
and reflection can possibly conceive she is 
doing justice to lior children by such kind 
of education. The object is to give to 
children resources that will endure as long 
as long as life endures — habits tliat time ^ 
will ameliorate, not destroy — o(jcu}>ations 
that will render sickness t<>Ji^.-a])lc, solitude 
pleasant, ago venerable, life more digiiifled 
and useful, and, therefore, <lcath less ter- 
rible ; and the compensation which is 
oflerod for the omission of all this, is a 
short-Uiiid^laze — a little tem]>orary cflfect, 
wfefth Imsno other consetjiiencc than to 
deprive the remainder of life of all taste 
and relish. There may be women who 
have a tas^vc for the fine arts, and who 
evince a decided talent for drawing and for 
music, lu thrtc case, there can bo no 
objection to their cultivation ; but the error 
is, to make these things the grand and 
universal object — to insist noon it, that 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and 
dance — ^with nature, or against nature — to 
bind her apprentice to some accomplish- 


ment, and if she cannot succeed in oil or 
water-colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, 
burnishing, boxmaking, or shoem'aking, 
to real and solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding,’ 

The state of female education among the 
working classes of the community is equally 
unsatisfactory, though in a difierent way. 
Among them it seems to bo taken for 
granted, that girls, if not inferior to boys 
in mental capacity, ought at least be con- 
tented with a greatly inferior education. 
Hence they are almost invariably kept a 
much shorter peidod at school, and, as a 
matter ♦•of course, are more imperfectly 
instructed even in the few elemcn&ry 
branches which it is thought necessary to 
teach them. One main cause, no doubt, 
of this unjust and unwise distinction, is 
the fact that gilds are much earlier than 
boys of use both in domestic and in public 
labour. Throughout the rural diiftricts 
of our country the barbarous custom of 
enijiloying women in the severest labours 
of the farm, lias exercise<i any thing but a 
beneficial influence on the manners and 
morals of the agricultural part of tlie 
jiopiilation. Withdrawn from school at 
an early age, and employed almost exclu- 
sively in out-of-door labour of the severest 
kiinl, they contract a dislike and an inapti- 
tude for domestic duties, most injurious to 
the comfort and prosperity of their families 
and to the character and training of the 
rising generation. 

It is in onr largo towns, however, as 
might have been expected, tliat the evil of 
which we are complaining lias grown up 
in rankest luxuriance. Ilress-making 
and millinery establishments, warehouses, 
shops, and factories, absorb a large pro- 
portion of the y<'nng females belonging to 
the labouring portion ot* our city popula- 
tion, and almost entirely divert their at- 
tention from that system of training which 
aloii^j can fit them for becoming good 
Avives and mothers. Parents find that 
they can, at an early age, relieve them- 
selves of the burden of supporting their 
female oflspring; and their necessities, or 
cupidity, arc seldom proof against the 
temptation. Hence their children are 
sent to Avork in these establishments before 
they have accpiired an accurate knowledge 
oven of the elementary branches of educa- 
tion. What littlo they had learned is 
speedily forgotten. They grow up igno- 
rant alike of their duty to God and to man, 
destitute of all knowledge of domestic em- 
ployments, and Avith a thorough dislike of 
domestic duties, and with a tbndness for 
dress and dissipation which often proves 
miiious, both as regards * the life that now 
is and that which is to come.’ Now, it is 
from. this class that the wives of the 
working meu^ and especiidly of the factory 
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Operatives, are principally selected. Need 
we wonder at the result? Having no 
knowledge of household affairs, and no 
taste for household duties, they are totally 
unfit to take charge of their husband’s 
earnings, or to train up his children. 
Many of them never make the attempt. 
They continue, as before marriage, to 
labour in the factory ; and commit their 
children to the care of an old woman, 
hired to take charge of them at so much 
a-head, and who endeavours to render the 
task as little burdensome as i)ossible, by 
dozing them with Godfrey’s Cordial, or 
laudanum, which, in no long time, 'termi- 
nates at once their sorrows and their 
existence. But even though the married 
females should withdraw from working in 
the mills,® and remain at home, the dilicr- 
enco is rather nominal than real. For all 
domestic purposes, they might nearly as 
well be absent. They can neither sew, 
nor wash, nor cook, nor keep the house 
tidy, nor the children neat and clean. 
They have never been taught any of these 
’arts; and the knowledge of them <loes not, 
j as honest Dogberry imagined, come by 
j nature. Thrift is a word unknown in 
j their vocabulary. Their husband’s carn- 
i ings are at the best laid out without fore- 
I .sigh t or economy, a n < i arc n ot uufre<] ucntly 
squandered in riotous living. Clothes, 
though purchased new, are soon worn to 
rags, for the art of 

* Garring auld clacs look amaist as wed’s the new ’ 

is unknown to them. The husband returns 
home from his daily labour, weary and worn- 
out, needing refreshment and repose both 
of body and mind, and finds his home a 
scene of disorder and dirt — ^liis children 
ragged and riotous, and his tavrdry and 
I slovenly wife gossipping with her neigh- 
bours on the stair-head, or, it may he, 
j sitting wdth them over their cui)S, ^A^^e 
need not wonder that, in these circuin- 
i stances, the tavern should so often be 
resorted to as a welcome refuge from the 
wretchedness of such a home. 

The daily influence of scenes like these 
on the minds of the young cannot fail to 
be pernicious in the extreme. What else 
can be expected than that they should grow 
up idle, unsettled, turbulent, and vicious, 
j and as ignorant of the comforts and decen- 
j cies of civilized life as the Hottentots or 
Bushmen ? As the corruption of the best 
1 things generates the worst, it is to the 
i depravity of the mothers rather than of the 
' fathers that the profligacy of the rising 
generation is chiefly owing. It is the 
mothef who trains up her children in 
vicious and criminal habits, by employing 
them from early childhood in ministering to 
her own degrading vices. It is the mother 
who lends out her infant offspring for hire/* 
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to assist the arts of frat^dnlent mendicancy * 
who turns them out to the street to beg or 
steal, and on their return strips them' of 
every farthing of their gains, dnd even of 
the clothes which the sympathy of the 
benevolent may have given them to cover 
their nakedness, in order to procure for 
herself those degrading indulgences which 
are at once the cause and the effect of so 
much wickedness and misery. And it is 
the mother who is too often the principal 
obstacle wo have to encounter in our at- 
tempts to reclaim the youthful delinquent 
from the paths of profligacy Und crime. A 
benevolent elder of our own Church, whose 
lil)cral, wo had almost said profuse, expen- 
diture of money and time in promoting the 
moral and physical improvement of the 
w^orking classes is above all praise, assures 
us that ho often finds the cliildren of the 
factory operatives in a siflte of almost in- 
credible ignorance, not merely of the first 
princi]>les of religion, but of the most ordi- 
nary usages of social life — some of them 
not knowing even how to use a spoon, — 
and that his greatest diificiilty arises not 
so much from the habits of the children, 
degraded though they be, as from tlio 
opposition of the mothers, who employ 
every means within tlieir reach to counter- 
act his eflbrts. lie has }>cen taught by 
painful experience tliat it is unsafe to allow 
the ckfthes which he provides for his pro- 
teges to remain for a single hour in tneir 
own dwellings. Ho is forced to retain 
them in his own possession during the 
week, an<l cannot even permit the youths 
to go home with them on the Sabbath 
evenings aft(U’ their return from the church 
and the Sabbatli school; and he states that 
the attempts made by the mothers to obtain 
possession of their boys’ clothes, in order 
that they may instantly dispose of them to 
the paw nbroker, almost exceed belief. Ho 
is in the habit of sending the young people 
whom he picks up in the streets to a manu- 
factory in a remote situation in the West 
Higlilandjf, where they receive excellent 
xeligioiis and ,«to 4 *iilar instruction, and are 
carefully trained to habits of industry and 
frugality. On the completion of their ap- 
prenticeship they are brought back to 
Glasgow', and jdaced in sqch situations as 
they may be competent to 'fill -- re- 
spected friend gives it |ts the result of h'lS 
long experience, that those wrho go into 
bxlgings almost invariably turn out well, 
but those who take up their r^dence m 
their mother’s dwelling for the most part 
turn out very ill — the degratied parent, 
utterly dead even to the common instincts 
of humanity, using every effort to induce 
her children to return to their former 
course of profligacy and crime, in order 
that they may again minister to her owru 
vicious propensities. 
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No <me acquainted with these and other 
stmllar fyuctB which we might have ad- 
, 4t£C8d, can doubt that this is one of the 
most formidable ^ social evils' with which 
we are called on to grapple. The evil is 
vaty apparent, but it is by no means so 
ws^to devise an eiiicient remedy. Our 
schooU for girls have hitherto been exceed- 
ingly defective in this respect, and scarcely 
any of them make provision for the in- 
struction of the xnipils in those branches of 
domestic industry, a knowledge of which 
ought to form an indispensable pait of 
female ediicaObn.'-^The groat obstacle is, 
of course, the difficulty of raising the funds 
necessary for tlie erection and sijj)})ort of 
such institufions, the cost of which must be 
much greater than that of an ordinary 
school. On this subject there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion — some holding 
that the nocessai^ funds may be raised hy 
private benevolence, and others tiiat it is 
out of the question to expect this. The 
latter toll us that it lias already been found 
impossible to ol»taiu from this source the 
money requisite for the maintenance of 
schools to ttii^ch the chihlreii of the j>oor 
the mere elements of reading and writ- 
ing. They point us to not a few of 
these institutions, wljich, after the cost of 
their erection iiad been incurred, Jiave 
perished from tiie want of adctjuate sup- 
port. One of tlie model scliools, sit\\atc in 
the Saltrnarkct of Glasgow, and filled w ith 
children from tlu< most destitute and de- 
praved districts of the city — the AVyiids, 
the Venncl, and the High Street — ^was 
kept up for seven years with great ‘Success, 
and had 240 cliildren in attendance, but 
has been shut up for the want of funds, 
and the children turned a<lrift. Another, j 
situate in the Gallowgate, attended hy 130 
^ boys and girls, has sliared the same fate, 

' and from the same cause, amid the grief 
^ and lamentation both of the parents and 
‘ children. Perliaps the simplest and best, 
mode of obviating the difficulty, and the 
! one likely to meet with the loi^t ojtposi- 
tion, would bo to devote ,*'' this object a* 
portion of the funds raised by iissessnient 
tor the support of the ^oor. This is already 
done with x'egard to the industrial schools 
for pauper chihlren, and it woiihl not be 
extend their operation to the 
<?hi\dren belonging to that class who are 
but one short step higher in social position, 
and from wdiose ranks the pauper popula- 
tion is stcoilily recruited. The money ex- 
pended in training these children to habits 
I ‘of industry and' economy would be repai<l 
tenfold by the conset^uent diminution in | 
the amount of pauperism, profligacy, and 
crime, which is at the present moment 
rapidly augmenting, and threatening to 
destroy the prosperity and to overturn the 
good qrder of society. 


THE ANTI-STATE CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Why have wo chosen the present time 
for reviving the discussion of the Volun- 
tary question? This implies that the dis- 
cussion has been suspended, and, to a 
considerable extent, the implication is 
true. Our former discussions produced 
a movement within the pale of the Scot- 
tish Establishment, which is now given 
to history under the name of the Dis- 
ruptioil; and when this movement gave 
I signs of coming to a crisis, wc thought it 
best to pause for a little, and quietly to 
wait for the result. That result has now 
come; and altlnnigh they who <iave left 
tlic Establishnieiit do not, in theory, bike 
our ground, yet, in despite of theory, tht‘y 
are practically ou it, and cannot be injured, 
wliile they may be assisted, by our rciicw^ed 
cflbrts to extend and secure it. We know 
not that tliey will thank us for this second 
act of kindness ; but as did tliem 
service formerly without their thanks, we 
may do so still; and since we have brought 
them thus far, contrary at once to their 
cx]»ectation and to our owni, w'e cannot but 
make an honest attempt to bring them a 
little farther. But we have other reasons 
for renewing the discussion, wrliich would 
])res8 on our minds’, and impel us to 
action although they w'ere not in existence. 

Among tlie foremost of these is a deep 
conviction of the importance of the prin- 
ciple for which w^e contend. We believ^e 
that State Churches arc an impious usur- 
jiation of the crown rights of tlie great 
Keileemer, and that, as a matter of course, 
they cannot hut be advei*sc to the interests 
of his kingdom. In this belief we are 
lbrtilie<l by the pages of their own history. 
AVe see that, in instances numerous and 
glaribg, pi<?ty has flourished beyond their 
pale, while it has languished or perished 
within their pale ; w^e see that in propor- 
tion as they have succeeded in kecjiing 
their ground and crushing dissent, they 
have sunk deeper and ileeper into spiritual 
lethargy ; we see that bad as they are in 
our ow'n island, tliey would have become 
ininicasurably w'orse, but for the free and 
fervid action of evangelical dissent. We 
see these things ; W'C cannot shut our eyes 
to them ; and since Providence has placed 
us in circumstances where there is no 
treason in speaking out, we cannot be 
silent witliout a forfeiture of every claim 
to Christian fidelity. Do you remind us of 
Pojiery, and speak of the need of unttnimity 
to resist its encroachments? Then look 
at Popery! Have our State Churches 
resisted its encroachments ? Has the Irish 
rone done this? and is not the English one 
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bcjcoming Popisb as fast as it can ? Where, 
at tliis inonieut, lies your chief defence 
ajiinst the endowment of Popery, so far as 
. the hand of man is concerned? Just in 
the Churches which retain their indepen- 
dence. The pensioned are notoriously 
crippled and hand bound. Remove the 
statute from every creed, whether Popish 
or Protestant ; throw them all upon their 
own resources ; permit the truth to walk 
forth in the armour which God has pro- 
vided for it; and then, but not till then, 
will you begin to tight the battle with 
Popery as it ought to be fought. Let me 
quote here from a speech of the lafe illus- 
trious Dr Chalmers, whose licai*t w^as often 
in advance of his head in matters connected 
with the kingdom of heaven. 

‘ Geiitibmen,’ said he, * m.ay draw argu- 
ments from* history against us; but there 
is one passage of history they never can 
dispose of. How comes it to i>ass that 
Protestantism achioVbd such a triumph, 
and made such progress, when it had 
pains and penalties to fight against ? and 
how comes it that its progress w as arrested, 
from the moment it laid on these pains 
and penalties in its turn ? What have all 
the enactments of the statute-book done 
for the cause of Protestantism in Ireland ? 
And how comes it to pass, that when 
single-handed truth w’alkcd through the 
land, with the might and prowess of a 
conquerin', no sooner was she prop]>ed up 
} by the authority of the State — no sooner 
j was the armour of intolerance given to her, 

I than lier career of victory was for cv'it 
i cruslied ? When she took up the carnal 
[ and laid dow’n the s})i ritual weapon, her 
j strength w'cnt out of her-^shc was struck 
j with inipotency. Reason, Scri}>turc, and 
! prayer, ought to conn>rize the whole 
I armoury of religion ; and by ttiesc alone 
j tiie battles of our faith are to be success- 
fully fought. Ever since intolerance, that 
unseemly associate, has been admitted with- 
in our camp, the cause of the Reformation 
has come down from its vantage-ground. 
She has wrested this engine from the 
hands of her opponents, and wielded it her- 
self : and from that moment her cause has 
been at a dead stand. I want licr to be 
disencumbered of this weight, and restored 
to her own proper and peculiar energies. 
I want truth and force to be dissevered 
from eac;h other, the moral and spiritual 
not to be implicated with the grossly 
physical means. Never wdll our cause 
prosper, never will it prevail in Ireland, 
until it be delivered fi'om the outrage and 
contamination of so unholy an alliance.’ * 
Another thing which ought to urge us 
on, is the progress which our cause has 
j already made. Not only have our past 

I * speech at Edinburgh on Catholic Emancipation 
I in lti29. 
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discussions made oiir ihinciples more olctar,^ 
and definite, and commanding, to the 
minds of Dissenters ia general, but they 
have gained them credit among Church’^ 
men tliemselves, some of whom have" 
joined our ranks, while many more are, at 
least, iiidificrent to the continued con- 
nexion of their Churdi with the State. In 
short, these discussions have opened the 
eyes of multitudes ; they have unveiled 
the magnitude of dissent ; they have com- 
pelled attention to its claims ; they hard 
made it to be felt as a power in the State, 
as the last general cleel^ion Tcry distinctly 
show s ; and they have brought statesmen 
of no mean sagacity to see and confess 
that the days of our State Churches are 
not far from being numbered. All this 
has been effected, not by menace or machi- 
nation, not by words or deeds of violence, 
but by sober, and patieni? and persevering 
appeals to Scripture, and reason, and 
common sense. Nay, if you except the 
question •of free trade in that which is 
needful for tlic body, we know not of an- 
other, with any pretensions to national I 
interest, wdiich has gained so rapidly on 
public opinion during the last fifteen years ; 
and it were strange — it were passing 
strange — it were a base dereliction of ! 
principle and of duty— if when Providence 
has o]>cned to us so fair a battle-field, we 
w'cre ft)uiKl to dismantle and retire. '' 

Nor, among our motives to pcrsoverence, 
ought wc to overlook the movement at 
present going on in the Church of England, 
for tJiore events have recently occurred 
wliich cannot but aid our ox)erations. 
Some years ago the northern Voluntaries 
told the (Uiurcli of Scotland that she was 
ill bondage, and dealing in harlotry with 
the kings of the earth. She was angry, 
and denied it; but the test was applied, 
and it turned out tliat the talc was true. 
The soutliorn Voluntaries have been tell- 
ing the Church of England that she is in 
a similar condition. JShe also was angry, 
and atteiin>ted to deny it ; but very recently 
the test w as aj'^ ed iii tlie cases of llauijpden 
and Shore, and now denial is out oi the 
question. On tho^ result of this second 
testing, with its consequent humiliation, 
it may be too early to form an opinion. 
That it will end in an Episcopal d’^cw.pljion, 
is somewhat less than likely; but most 
assuredly it presents an opening of which 
wc are bound to avail* ourselves. It has 
staggered the faith of English G9iurchmen; 
it has led them to question the solidity of 
their footing; it has made thousands of 
them — perhaps many thousands — to re- 
spect that which they lately denounced;, 
and did we fail to take advantage of the 
state of mind it has created, could we 
expect that Churchmen themselves would 
give us credit for Christian sincerity ? 
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^ l^ereU yet another thing -wrhich we in 
Scotland cannot hut regard as cheering us 
Onj and that is the health and activity 
which aaP6 now so manifest among English 
* Voluntaries. Q’en or twelve years ago we 
were a*head of them, but now they are 
a*head of us, and beginning to frown on 
our quiescence ; although it is a giant 
they nave to contend with, while our op- 
ponent is but a pigmy. The Anti -State 
Church Association is every year gathering 
strength; its friends are increasing; its 
plans of operation are progressively extend^ 
mg; these pSns fro vigorously executed; 
its agents are visiting the chief towns of 
England ; their appeals are eagerly listened 
to; their arguments are felt to be con- 
vincing ; and the opposition they occasion- 
ally encounter is generally so feeble and 
often BO absurd, that experience has taught 
them to hail it v^th delight. Is it for us, 
then, to stand aloof and look on with 
seeming apathy? No, the magnitude of 
our cause, the zeal of its friends, and the 
beckonings of favourable opportunity, all 
unite in calling us again into the hold. 
Nor is there any reason why tJie most 
sensitive among us should demur to the 
call. Wo wield no weapons but such as 
are sacred to the service of truth ; wo call 
for no onslaught upon any man's rights ; 
we meditate no suspension of .the laws of 
Christian charity; and wo wish ibr no 
cliango in national law, till it is demanded 
by national conviction. With the rash 
and the reckless we have no sympathy ; it 
is principle which moves xis, and not mere 
caprice ; and we know tliat the prariice tV>r 
which wo contend cannot bo rigliteously 
or safely introduced, till the trinmj»h of 
this principle has first been achieved. 

But while these things have their weight, 
wo cannot help thinking, that the most co- 
gent of all the reasons why we should renew 
the discussion is to be found in tlie now and 
alarming position which the question has^^, 
recently been made to assume. Formerly, 
the defence set up by (’hurclwuen was, 
either that it is tJie true re? ion which the 
State should support, or at least the religion 
of the majority ; who,*‘h8 tlio chief contri- 
butors to the national exchequer, had, as 
was alleged, the best right to draw upon it 
for the^iaintenance of their creed. Bht 
now the current is setting in towards the 
pensioning of all religions, whether they 
be tiaie or false, or whether professed by 
a majority^ or a minority of the people. 
The aim, in fact, seems to be, to turn the 
nation into a kind of Pantheon, where 
every varied of religious belief, however 
incongruous or conflicting, which takes the 
name of Christian, shall have its niche as- 
signed to it. It is not, indeed, proposed to 
establish these varieties, in the ordinary 
sense of the woi-d; but in order to preserve 


I oxisdng establishnicnts, and to disarm, 
hostility against them, it is proposed to 
dole out from the common treasury, to fne 
Papist and the Protestant Dissenter, to 
£he Socinian and the Trinitarian, to the 
Roman Antichrist and the Infidel Anti- 
christ, to all, in short, who honour or who 
prostitute the sacred name of Jesus Christ, 
the means of maintaining their antagonist 
opinions, according to their numbers pre- 
sent or prospective. The practice of this, 
as we all may know, has been long in use, 
so far as Papists and Arians are concerned; 
but the policy of the present day goes to 
a fearful extension of it. Is there any one 
present who doubts this? Let him look 
at the speeches of leading statesmen in 
favour of endowments to Irish Catholics, J 
or at the scheme of national bducatiou 
which has just been palmed upon the ' 
country; in both which there is an utter 
and a profligate disregard of all that is 
sacred in the distinction between truth and 
error in tlie things of God. 

Such is the device which is now being 
resorted to; sudi the waters, deep and 
muddy,, into which our rowers are insidi- 
ously bringing us. They say that in their 
t^yes, anti they ask you to say that in yours, 
God's truth and man’s lie are, nationally 
considered, of equal importance. They 
say, in short, that, while you are at liberty 
to believe as you please, and to worship as 
you please, you ought to be compelled to 
pay for the stipport of a belief and a wor- 
ship, which, in your honest and earnest 
conviction, tends to the eternal ruin of 
souls. Now, the question is, arc you pre- 
pared for tliis, and.for the hideous conse- 
quences which inevitably flow from it? 
Arc you prepared to incur its guilt, and 
to face its odium, and to avow the scarcely 
disgiiised atheism into which it so obviously 
resolves itself? If you are not prepared 
for these things, we tell you there is but one 
way ‘in which you can righteously escape 
from them, and that is by the abolition of 
all your State Chiirclies. Remove the 
temptation, and the sin will cease; throw 
your government back on the ground 
which heaven has chartered for it ; confine 
it to its proper work of securing to you 
your civil privileges ; pour your Chris- 
tianity, as far as you can, into its statute- 
book, and into the hearts of all its officials, 
from the liighest to the lowest; but suffer 
it not, in any case, to become a religious 
dictator. In one word, leave every man, 
without a pension and without a penalty, 
to choose and uphold his own religion; 
and then, but never till then, will you 
satisfy the demands of political equity 
without doing violence to Christian 
law. You may try expedient after expe- 
dient, till invention is tortured on its own 
rack; you may flounder about from right 
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j to lefty and back a^n from leil to right, 
j but you never can have solid footing till 
i yon come to tibis r^sulk 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 


AEROLITES. — PART II. 

(L) We are certain that the aerolites 
have not been formed in our atmosphere 
from matter formerly suspended there. 
From the loftv regions they certain^ have 
descended — ^nether as from their places 
of outset or as from their places of transit. 
From a certain distance we do know that* 
they have come, although it may bo hard to 
tell how ifiuch remoter their places of start- 
ing were. But, even at altitudes of tlie at- 
mosphere comparatively moderate, tliecohl 
is great. At no very great height we enter 
the regions of perpetual frost. The tops 
of some Scottish mountains ascend v<‘ry 
nearly to those regions. The summits of 
the Alps are within thorn. The loftier 
Andes penetrate upivards a long way into 
those frigid strata, l^he air, even at the 
earth's surface and at its hottest spot, never 
is found hot enough to fuse, far loss to 
vapourize, tlie metallic substances of which 
many aerolites chiefly consist. Unless 
vapourized, the constitutents of the aerolites 
could not be suspended in the air. Their 
suspension in it is therefore physically 
Impossible, in the real circumstances of the 
case. And hence "we are obliged to c^>n- 
clude that the aerolites have not been 
funned within our atmosj)here. * 

(2.) Nor is it at ail probable tliat they 
have been formed by conglomeration out 
of matter originally rare — as some have 
thought the planets have been fomicd. 
Tvro tacts forbid this supposition — -first, 
the direction of their motion, which sgems 
to be conira 2 >laneiarif ; and, seco^td^ tlje 
splintery appearance which they generally 
present. Humboldt, one of the best 
authorities on this subject, says — ‘ They 
almost always show the peculiar characters 
of a fragment, having often a prismatic 
or truncated pyramidad form, with slightly 
curved faces and rounde<i angles.’ If 
formed by the gradual conglomeration of 
matter originally rare, their form w'ould 
not have been, as it really is, prismatic, 
truncated,. or pyramidal; but, on the con- 
trary, would ^ have been spherical or 
splieroidal — ^without fiat faces or angular 
parts. 

(3.) J[Tiey ciuinot have been ejected from 
terrestrial volcanoes. Their composition, 
which difiers from our volcanic products — 
the times at which they have fallen, when 
no volcano was active sufficiently near the 
place where tliey have been found — and the 


distance through which they appear to 
have fallen — ^all prove this point, and fully 
prove it. 

(4.) They have not been projected from 
lunar volcanoes. The direction in which 
they come, which is not that of lunar 
motion; and their volocitv, which is too 
great to have been thus originated, appear 
to establish this. The proof* however,, is 
too long to be inserted here. The aero- 
lites thus appear to be extra-terrestrial 
and extra-lunar. They do not come from 
the moon, neither are th|^ of eaithly 
origin. m' 

What are they, and vrlience come they 
then ? They are visitants to our planet. 
They come from some other place than the 
surtaco of our satellite. Thus far our in- 
quiry seems to have fairly led us. Before 
w'c proceed further we have to — 

V. What arc those slilfoting stars which 
often track our evening sky with lines of 
light ? 

They sometimes appear single— some- 
times in quick succession — sometimes in 
companies of many thousands. 'On the 
12th and 13th November 1333, they were 
seen in amazing miinbcrs in the United 
States, seeming to fiy as close together as 
SHOW' flakes acioss a largo portion of the 
sky for many hours su<*cessiv( ly — ^forming 
continuous fiery showcTS. It is computed 
that tlft'ir number could not bo fewer than 
240, (MX). One one occasion, Humboldt 
tells us, those fiery show^ers were seen over 
a tract extending all the w\*iy from the 
shores of Greenland to the Equator, and 
tlironghout at least one -tenth of the entire 
circuit of the globe. Their occurrence is 
now discovered to be }>eriodic. With con- 
siderable regularity, tliey make their ap- 
jiearance in August and November. There 
arc indications also of meteoric showers in 
April and December. The recurrence of 
those fiery showers, seems to take jilacc 
according to some determinate law — a law 
obscure, perhaps, and hard to trace, yet 
constant ;?n<i certain. 

Tlie heights these meteors is various — 
some appear to have been at least 100 
mih’S above the surface of the earth. Their 
velocity, too, is vastly great ; it is some- 
times as great as 36 miles per second. 
Now the earth moves in her orbit \/itb the ' 
speed of 164 Mercury in his with ' 

the speed of 264 miles per second. The 
motion of the shooting stars is in the 
opposite direction to that of the^arth. Its 
relative motion through Jhe atmosphere , 
wdll, therefore, he twice its absolute motion j 
’through space, which accordingly would 
amount to 18 miles per second — a velo- 
city exceeding the orbital velocity of the 
earth. 

This argues an origin of motion resem- 
bling the planetary. It forbids us to re- 
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gard tli« sliooting stars as meteors formed 
within our atmosphere, and impelled by 
iorces emanating thence. Compared with 
the Snow, or rain, or hail, the motion of 
these streaming meteors is extremely swift. 
The winds at their swiftest* are slow indeed 
in comparison. For ponderable matter 
urged by terrestrial or aerial forces, their 
speed is far too great. On the other 
hm^d, for electricity it is far too small. 
The speed of electricity, at least when tra- 
versing a good metallic conductor, is 
colCubitcd to be about 200, ()()() miles per 
second, lljOdB tiiKos that of the sliooting 
stars. Their speed is far liker that of 
ponderable bodies, impelled by forces 
resembling tliose communicate<l to the 
planets, and exhibited in their motions 
I'ound the sun. It resembles that of the 
fireballs ^diich sometimes pass in ten*ilic 
splendour athwart our sky. Sucli balls, 
though larger than the sljooting stars, yet 
bear to them an interesting relati<m. In 
their progress, fi rehalls sometiiiH^s emit 
sparkles, which fall from them as shooting 
sUirs. ‘These aj)pear to he fragments 
thrown off l»y them in their flaming courst^. 
Now, the progress of the fireball is not like 
that of the lightning flash. It moves 
along with groat hut yc^t with measurable 
speed. eye can trac'ci its course. 

The motion of fireballs, \vhcn veiy higli, 
has not on some occasions apj)eare<l ^xcee<l- , 
ingly swift. ^J’heir great height accounts : 
for their moderateness in visible sj>ecd, but 
it could not do so supposing them to be 
electrical phenomena. 

V 1. Again, the falling stars and the aero- 
lites a]>pear to he comu'cted. ^JMic latter, 
W'O arc told, have been fouml lying on the 
ground, or sunk into it, immediately after 
the former have been seen. On this account, 
they have been called meteorites — meteor- 
stones. The name seems to be ai>]>ropriate 
and correct, although further evitlence is 
needed to set this matter beyond <lisjnite. 
Aieantime, are led to the following' 
probable conclusions : Fii-ehalls and shoot- 
ing stors agree in nature.* • They dilfer 
only in their magnitu<le. TIic latter are 
at least apparently smafi, unlike theformer, 
some of which haVe been computed at 500, 
others 2500, and one at above 5000 feet in 
diameter. 

The fall of aerolites has been preceded 
by a luminous appearance, and a hissing 
noise, and sometimes also by a loud explo- 
sion. When found immediately after tlieir 
fall, aerolites are always hot. From these 
facts, we conjecture with considerable con- 
fidence that the shooting stars are frag- 
ments of fireballs, or are at least of tlic 
eamo nature, though smaller ; and that the 
light of the shooting stai*B is caused by 
the fall of the aerolites, or by their rapid 
passage through our air. 


VIL We can go a step further still. 
Wo can point out the way in which a dark 
opaque mass, such as a meteoric stone, 
may become hot and shining, like a fireball, 
or a shooting star. All that is requisite 
to produce the change actually exists ; and 
it must be brought into powerful action in 
the conditions which we have to suppose. 
That case is this: — There move through 
certain tracts of our atmosphere, heavy 
solid masses with planetary speed — with a 
speed of translation through the airamount- 
ing to above forty times the maximum 
velocity of a cannon ball, in some instances, 
and in others, to nearly one Ifundred times 
that great velocity. No w, to a body moving 
swiftly through it, the air opposes a resis- 
tance which is capable of becoming amaz- 
ingly great. The aerolites, moVing with 
the vast velocity now stated, must be 
resisted by the air with a force of en- 
i>rmous amount. Before such masses, 
moving with such tremendous speed and 
force, the oj>posing air must be violently 
com]>ressed ; for it has not time to move 
out of tlie way. It must tlierefore be con- 
<lenscd with stupendous violence; nearly as 
if it w'ci’C confined in a cylinder, immensely 
strong, and urged togeflier by a piston 
acting with inconceivable force. But com- 
pression copiously elicits heat and light 
from air. This fact has been placed beyond 
all doubt. 

FiH>in calculcations recently made by one 
oFour most eminent w riters on jdiysics,^* it 
may be fairly inferred, that if even a small 
]>art of the heat which must be thus elicited 
i)y an areolite when traversing the air with 
th(f speed actually observed intlic shooting 
stars — if even a small part of that heat is 
cominmiicated to its substance — the aero- 
lite will ]>e heated to bright and fierce 
ignition— its surface will be melted — its 
iiun-c combustible materials will be in- 
llaiiY'd — ami probably the w hole mass will 
hurst asunder with a vast explosive force, 
'iriiis accounts for the fiery appearance of 
the shooting shirs, and also for the smooth, 
vitj-ilied a]q»earance presented by the crust 
of the fallen aerolites. Ploughing their 
way through tlie resisting air, the stony 
masses become intensely heated. They 
glow, they sliiiie, they explode ; and, w’hen 
they descend to the earth, their course 
]>resonts a fiery trail. All this is exactly 
w'hat we ought to expect in the circum- 
stances actually observed. A fireball seems 
to be a large aerolite; a shooting star a 
small fireb^l — a small aerolite. But this 
tells rather tv?iat these ' bodies are, than 
whence they come. , 

YIII. We take another step, out we 
take it with hesitation ; for it carries us 
into the region of the conjectural, out of 

« Joule, London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine. 
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that more solid territory 'which we have 
hitherto been treadin^r- W e take that step, 
and say, * These aerolites — which do hot 
seem to be atmospheric, or terrene, or lunar, 
in their origin— do seem to be planetary. 
They seem to bo bodies revolving either 
around the sun alone, like our earth itself, 
or else revolving also round the earth, like 
the moon, though in the opposite direc- 
tion; or finally, some of them may be 
planets, others minute satellites of our 
world.’ 

IX. Some philosophers think them the 
shivers of an exploded planet — gtn orb 
violently disrupted by immense internal 
force. Ceres, Palla.s, Juno, Vesta, Astraea, 
Hebe — they regard as the larger, and our 
pcritKlic meteors as the smaller fragments 
of that one exploded worbl. On this sub- 
ject we hazard no assertion. Of much 
concerning these mysterious masses wc 
still are ignorant. Tho explanation is 
obtained in part: but as yet it remains 
incomplete; a part remains to be sup- 
plied, 

X. These numerous myriads of meteoric 
bodies probably have an extensive and 
impoi’tant influence on tho temperature 
an<l other atmospheric conditions of our 
globe. To their interceptive power, some 
ascribe the comparative cold by wliirh 
certain regularly recurring groups of days 
in our year arc found to be pretty uni- 
formly marked. On this subject further 
information is rc<piirod. Hundreds of 
thousands of stony masses interposed be- 
tween us and the sun/ are doubtless capable 
of lowering to some extent the terrestrial 
teint>eraturc, by lessening our solar su]>ply 
of heat. How far this possible cause is an 
actual one we do not venture to**affirm. 
Here, too, w^e meet with matters still 
obscure. 

X I. lint, whatever view we take of the 
meteor masses — whether wc do, or do^not, 
regard them as the small shivers of sonu^ 
companion wox-ld, whose day of doom is 
come already — the right contemplation of 
them tends to confirm our conviction that 
we are entirely in Jehovah’s hand — in- 
debted to his kind providence for our per- 
petual preservation — an<l liable, every 
moment, to be brought under the power of 
objects in his universe of whoso very 
existence we have scarcely dreamed. Our 
consolation is that omniscient goodness 
guides them all. ,By such contempla- 
tions we are naturally led to view with 
humility our own puny pow’er, and glim- 
mering ment^.! light, and to exclaim before 
the fogtstool of the Glorious Supreme, 
‘ Marvellous, O Jehovah, are thy .works.’ 
* Lo, these are parts of thy ways, but how 
little a portion is heard of thee? the 
thunder of thy power, who can under- 
stand?’ 


FEBRUARY IN PALESTINE. 

It is not easy to say in what mtonth of 
the year rain fiills most abundantly in 
Palestine. Tlie opinions of travellers on 
this point are conflicting. Some assign 
this distinction to December, while the 
claims of January and February have 
their respective supporters. These con- 
flicting statements serve to confirm the 
accuracy of tho general observation * of 
Korte, that^he heaviest rains fall during 
the period embraced by thf^hreo months 
just named. Of conrl^, some seasons are 
more moist than others ; and tho clouds 
discharge their watciy treasure in some 
winters at an earlier, and in others itt a 
later period. Each traveller notes what 
occurs in the time of his visit, and this 
enliances liis record a^ an independent 
testimony. 

The inundation of extensive plains by 
continnons rains, in wbicli wo adverted 
last month, is noticed by travellers as 
characteristic of tins also. Major Skinner 
was at Nazareth in the beginning of this 
month, and on his way to Jerusalem, he 
found tho great plain of biSdraelon to so 
large an extent covered with water that ho 
could not pass over it ; and turning toward 
the coast of tlie Medit(y*rancan, lie dreaded 
no interruption in that more circuitous 
journey, but he foim<l on the plain of tho 
coast, south of Blount Carrncl, a sheet of 
water cxti'nding as far as the eye could 
reach. Mr ]Madox, too, found great diffi- 
culty in crossing the plains between the 
Ilaouran Akuintains and Damascus, on 
account of the extensive inundations. 

It may l»e proper, this month, to notice 
the plienomcnaof frost, snow, and thunder, 
as these a])pcar in Palestine. * As the 
month of Eebriiary is tho usual time at 
Jerusalem for the falling of snow, it might 
have been at that particular season when 
Benaiah is said (1 Sam. xxiii. 20) to have 
geme downi and smote a lion in the time 
of snow. •It is an observation, at or near 
Jerusalem, tIi^t«provided a moderate quan- 
tity of snow fall^ in tho beginning of 
February, where]>;^ the fountains are made 
to overflow a little afterwards, there is the 
prosjKict of a fruitful and plentiful year ; 
the inhabitants making on these occasions, 
the like rejoicings 'with tho Egyptians, 
upon tho cutting of tho Nile.’* The 
ground never freezes at Jerusalem; but . 
Mr Whiting, an American Siissionary, 
w'ho has for many years l^en resident m 
that city, states that he has seen the pool at ! 
the back of his house (Hezekiali’s) covered 
with thin ice for one or two days. On the 
2(ith of January, Major Skinner -was driven 
by a thunder storm to*seok shelter in a 
cave of Mount Carmel. At ' Jemsalein, 

♦ Dr Bbaw. . 
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Oil the 1st of 'May, professor Robinson 
^ asqp^enced ehowers in the city ; and at 
there i^as thunder and lightning 
(vhioh are frequent in winter J, with plea- 
sant and reviving rain. The Cth of May 
wtts also remarkable for thunder and for 
, several showers, some of which were quite 
heavy.’ His missionary friends, however, 
assured him that the occurrence of thunder 
and rain so late in the season was a very 
unusual circumstance. Outlie mountains 
the climate is much colder than it is in the 
plains ; and ^he snow never lies on the 
latter, even thouglF' it be one or two feet 
deep on the hills. It is said that some 
winters pass entirely without snow; but 
this is said probably with reference to the 
plains. V olncy, on the other hand, asserts 
that ‘ not a year passes without snow, and 
the eart-h is freq^ntly covered several feet 
deep with it for inonths together.’ This 
chiefly refers to the mountains, but even 
with this limitation, is hardly reconcilahle 
with the statements of other travellers 
regarding the mildness of the winters. 

8ome knowledge of the meteorology of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, is indispen- 
sable to the proj>er understanding of certain 
passiiges of Scrij)ture which relate to this 
subject. The inspired Jiistorian of the 
Pentateuch fti forms us that a powerful 
impression was produced on the it'iind of 
Pharaoh by the plague of the thunder, 
lightning, rain, and hail. (See Exod. ix.) 
There were mighty thuiiderings, and the 
lightning ran towards the ground, com- 
bining with the hail to perfect the work of 
destruction. It is unnecessary that wc 
here speak of the electricity of the atmos- 
phere. The inhabitants of the British 
Isles are much better acquainted, practi- 
cally, with tlie phenomena of lightning 
than the Egyptians are : for thunder is 
seldom heard in Egypt. Philosojdicrs 
distinguish the diflerent forms in wliich 
lightning appears. The most destructives 
form is that of of fire, the explosu)ii 

of which is often fatal to animal life ; and 
when corn fields, houses; barn yards, or 
other combustible material is near, it is 
ignited, and sometimes a large amount of 
valuable property is speedily destroyed. 
The !:ig-zag kind most frc<iucntly accom- 
panies thunder, and is also destructive, 
lightning, a third species, is innocuous, 

I and is merely a sudden illumination of the 
atinosphei;p without any determinate form. 
It is often seen when the sky is perfectly 
serene. This iast seems to be the kind 
w'hich is known in Egypt; for it is said 
that the inhabitants cannot comprehend 
how the appearance of lightning can occa- 
sion any alarm. We know not how the 
absence of thunder in the land of the Nile 
can be. accounted for ; but it may in some 
measure be owing to the usually cloudless 
& 


state of the atmosphere. The q;hestion as 
to the sources of atmospheric electricity, 
though of the greatest inteirest to the 
meteorologist, is still involved in difficulty. 
Vegetation and evaporation are supjK)Sed 
to be the two great sources.* In the 
torrid, thunder storms are much more 
frequent and terrific, than in the temperate 
zones. In the island of Java, for instance, 
towards the conclusion of the periodic . 
monsoons, they occur almost eveiy even- 
ing. Sometimes for days and weeks the 
thunder is almost one incessant roar, and 
the flQ-shes of lightning arc so frequent i 
tliat the surrounding hills seem to be in a , 
blaze. In 1772, a bright cloud was ob- ' 
served at midnight, on a mountain in this | 
island ; it emitted globes of fire so lumi- 
nous that the night became as clear as day; 
it spread its destructive effects for seven 
leagues around; houses and plantations 
were destroyed; and 2140 human beings, 
and 1 500 cattle, wore killed, besides a vast 
multitude of -horses and other animals. 
How easily could God turn these poweifiil 
elements of nature against the haughty 
Pharaoh and his x>cople ! The great de- 
struction of life in the field by the plague 
of hail was probably to a considerable 
extent caused by the lightning with which it 
was accompanied. In th^ interior of Egypt 
rain and hail arc hardly known, nor are they 
frequently experienced even on the coast-:— 
so that all the parts of the punitive inflic- 
tion must have greatly astonished and 
alarmed the monarch. ‘ 1 have sinned,’ said 
he, expressing his penitence for the first 
time since the Divine judgments began to 
he inflicted on the land; ‘the Lord is 
righteous, I and my people arc wicked.’ 

The allusions to the atmosphere in the 
Book of Job, show that the patriarch of 
Uz and his Arabian friends had been 
careful observers of its phenomena. (See 
Job xxvii., xxxvi., xxxvii., and xxxviii.) 

Jehovah repeatedly employed thunder 
and hail for the discomfiture aud destruc- 
tion of the enemies of his people (Josh. x. 
Jl; 1 Sam. vii. 10, and xii. 17, 18), and 
sometimes more fell by the pelting storm 
than by the sword of Israel. In Nortliterii 
Persia the hail is often so violent as to 
destroy the cattle in the fields. The king 
of Jerusalem and his confederates were 
smitten before Joshua at a time of the year 
later than is usual for hail, which occasion- 
ally falls on the mountains only of Pales- 
tine during the winter. But God directed 
the hail or meteoric stones, f employing 
agents X)reviously existing, but miraculously 
guided, so that they thinned the rapks only 
of the enemies of his people. 

♦ Webster’s Elements of Physics. 

t Some of wlUch occasionally fall in many diffe- 
rent countries. See an account of them in this 
Journal, under the head Physical Stuiiies. , 
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In the I47tli Psalm, which must have 
been written about the time of ISfehemiah, 
the Psalniist associates with the bringing 
back of his people other great works of 
God whichhe accomplishes witii the greatest 
ease. ‘ He giveth snow like wool,’ in soft 
Hakes ; the expression may refer to ‘ that 
perfectly white and smooth velvet-like 
appearance which snow only exhibits when 
it is very deep ‘ He scattercth the hoar- 
frost like ashes,’ like the light white ashes 
dispersed by the wind from a fire of wood 
in the field, ‘ He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels, who can stand before his cold ? ’ 
This verse receives illustration from Sir 
Robert Wilson’s account of a most violent 
thunder and hail storm which fell on the 
British fleet in Marmorice Bay, Asiatic 
Turkey, February 8, 1 80 1 . It con ti nued for 
two days and nights intermittingly, ‘ The 
hail, or rather ice stones^ were as big as 
large walnuts.’ These stones lay two feet 
deep. God casts down his great flakes of 
ice through the heavens as easily as man 
casts his morsels of bread to domestic 
^ animals. Again he causes his thawing 
* * wind to blow,’ and they are speedily 
melted into streams of water. The infre- 
quency with which snow or hail falls in 
Palestine, is a consideration which gives 
additional point to the Psalmist’s illustra- 
tions. It rarely falls, and never lies on 
the plains. Its region is the hills, and its 
season the depth of winter. (Prov. xxvi. 1.) 


THE CABINET. 

MOUNT MOniAII. 

The following extract is from Dr 
M‘Farlane’s ‘ Mountains of the Bible’ — a 
delightful volume : — 

The faith of Abraham and Sarah, so 
long^ tried, was now rewarded. Witfiiu 
their humble tent they possessed him in 
whom the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. The unchangeable God had as- 
sured them of this, and they were relieved 
of fears about his future preservation. 
Thiey would, no doubt, indulge the hope of 
enjoying his society during the closing 
years of their own pilgrimage. Tlie chil- 
dren of other parents might die; Islimael, 
the son of the bondwoman, might die ; but 
Isaac could not die, in childhood nor in 
youth. He was to be the father of a great 
people, more numerous than the stars of 
heaven. What endearing conversation, 
concerning such a child, would often pass 
between^he aged couple! How natural 
that they should indulge in anticipations 
of his future greatness — ^his honoured in- 
tercourses with God — ^his increasing opu- 

* Pr Clarke. 


lence, and numerous descendants! To" 
his education and improvement, in every 
thing corresponding with these hopes, they 
would unceasingly devote their attention, 
and there can be no doubt of their success. 
In their eyes, Isaac would grow up a 
pattern of every thing most estimable. 
They were, therefore, now at ease, 
shades of evening were fast gathering 
around them. Isaac was twenty-five years 
of age — his father’s hope and his mother’s 
joy — and tlicy looked ere long to be ga- 
thered to their people, leavii^jg him to be 
the heir, not only of all^ their wealth, but 
of the exceeding precious promise that, in 
him and in his seed, nations yet unborn 
should be blessed. 

The patriarch was now, and had for 
some time been, dwelling in Beersheba, 
where he ‘ had planted a grove, and called 
there on the name of thuLord, the ever- 
lasting God.’ It is far from improbable 
that he was thus engaged when ho was 
favoured with another visit from Jehovah. 
But what could now be the object of this 
return of the Holy One? A long time 
had elapsed since tlicy spake face to face. 
The fondest wish of the patriarch’s heart 
had been gratified, and he only waited his 
peaceful dismissal into rest. Through 
many severe trials ho had passed. He 
might now calculate that, in the decline of 
life, ^the days of his mourning were ended,’ 
and that he and his beloved Sarah would 
go down to the grave amid the regrets of 
tlieir household, and the filial devotedness 
of Isaac. How sadly mistaken wtis this 
good man in his interpretations of a future 
Providence ! At no period of life are even 
the children of God secured against its 
trying vicissitudes; and oft, when they 
have battled bravely through its storms, 
and thought they could foresee a calm 
passage into the desired haven, does the 
bitterest tempest of all arise, in the very 
midst of which, perhaps, their celestial 
inheritance is reached, only, however, over 
the previous shipwreck of worldly comforts 
and cherished temporal Iiopes. Thus the 
time came when Ab^’aham was command- 
ed to put Isaac to death on the Mount 
Moriah. 


rHYSICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE SABBATH. 

— REPOSE. 

ISIan needs periodic intervals of rest. 
The strongest constitutional staSaina, the 
most robust or sinewy hum^n frame, must 
speedily relax beneath the exactions of the 
mildest* forms of co7itmuou8 labour. A 
kind provision is partially made to avert 
this result, by the season of nocturnal re- 
pose, when the benevolent Creator, quench- 
ing the glare of day, and drawing the cur- 
tains of darkness arouHd a wearied world. 







«reaiMoti beneath 
Of ]^0 and hnshes them 


qn theii^ iMs ef peace. But 
, eareet ^storative—welcoine a« it 
4i iS human infirmity, and anxi- 
, Jy ae it is longed for, as the day drags 
ita close, by multitudes overmastered 
severities of toil and the monoto- 
fl^ms struggles of life— does not fully meet 
exigencies of man’s nature. The 
lightly supply of refreshment and strength 
' is not equivalent to the daily expenditure 
of energy c^inarfly incurred; and espe- 
cially is this true,4n vast numbers of cases 
among the working classes, where the con- 
stitution has been deteriorated by early 
privations, by insufficiency of food, and 
by uncleanly or intemperate habits. A 
supplemental period of rest is therefore 
required, to tre^ure up such a degree of 
strength, as ^all enable those upon 
whom the burden of labour presses most 
heavily, to fulfil their allotted tasks with- 
out prematurely wearing out the animal 
system. Such a want is delightfully sup- 
plied the institution of the Sabbath I — 
Priffe Kssay, on the Sabbath. 

mAVER. 

Pbayeii is not only our duty, but our 
honour and our privilege ; it is Jhe con- 
verse of man with God, the intercourse of 
the finite spirit with the , infinite — the 
coming of the child of grace and heir of 

f lory into the presence of its heavenry 
•"ather ; it is placing ourselves under the 
outstretched arm of Omnipotence, and 
putting on the power of God as a shield. 
Give yourselves, then, to prayer ; be not 
ashamed of it. If an archangel were to 
become incarnate, he would conceive it 
not only to be his duty, but his highest 
%onour, to pray. Attempt not to conceal 
the fact that you pray. It is desirable that 
^ou get alone to pray, but if this camtpt 
be, neglect not to bend your knee befote 

f our companions. You knov?^ not the in- 
Oence it may have on th6m. If the lec- 
torer has any right til? consider hinjsclf a 
ipeal Ghristian — if he has been of any 
service to his fellow-creatures, and has 
attaint to any usefiuness in the Church 
qf Christ, he owes it, under God, to the 
eight .of a companion who slept in the 
room with him,, bending his knees 
in prayer on retiring to rest. That scene, 
lio unos'tentatious, yet so unconcealed, 
my slumbering conscience and 
beitt an arrow to my heart ; for tlmugh I 
1bfi4 been religiously educated, I*had re- 
ined prayer, and cast off the fear of 
\ 2ny conversion to God foUpw'ed, 
noon after my entrance upon college* 
Ibr the work of the ministry, 
half a cb^tury has rolled away 
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since^ then, yet with all the multifarious 
cen^sems in which I have been engaged, 
ihat fittle chamber, that humble couch, 
Hiat praying youth, are still present to my 
imagination,^ and will -never be forgB^ti 
-^ven amidst the splendours of hCaven 
and with angels of God. — Sev. J. jLnyell 
James. 

♦ . . / I 

CONNEXION BETWEEN SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND BELIOpN. 

Need wo refer to John Milton,, wiio 
laid the brightest crown of earthly genius 
at th$ foot of the Cross? John Milton 
was a Christian ! Sir Isaac Newton, who 
was a little child at the foot of the Cross, 
as he was a little child beside the great 
ocean of an unexplored immensity — Sir 
Isaac Newton, who passed through the 
same science and the same system as 
La Place, yet from that high eminence, 
where he counted every star, came back 
to the little hill of Calvary, and never re- 
joiced more than when weeping at that sea 
of sorrow and of sliaine — Sir Isaac Newton ^ 
was a Christian ! But did he -refer to 
these names as x>illars of their common 
Christianity? No. Christianity stood on 
her own basis — on her own. simplicity, 
beauty, and purity — on her own grandeur, 
originality, and adaptation to tlie wants 
and circumstances of men. Those names 
were not her pillars. They were but the 
decorations of her temple. But they were 
valuable, as showing the theory of Science, 
and Literature, and Religion, being com- 
bined, laid down, and becoming characte- 
ristic in living temples. — llcv. &. Gilfillan. 


THE REALMS OF THE BLEST. 

* We Bpeak of the realms of tlie blest ; 

Of that country so bright and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confessed — 

But >vhat must it be to there! 

We speak of its patliways of gold ; 

Of its walls decked with Jewels ro rare ; 
Of its wonders and pleasures untold — 

But what must it be to be there ! 

We speak of its freedom from sin, 

From sorrow, temptation, and care, 
From trials without and within— 

But what must it be to be there I 

We speak of its service of love; 

Of tlie robes which the glorified wear ; 
Of the church of the first-born above- 
But wbat must it be to be there J 

Do thou, Lord, midst pleasure or \)eoe, 

. Still lor heaven my spirit prepare p 
And shortly I also abaU know 
And feel wfiat It Is to^ I* ' 

PAIKTBO AKO 


THE HOUSE OF €K)D* 

m FIRST. 


In inviting attention to Hhe House'of 
God/ our object is not to speak of the 
Church under the figure of a family — the 
household — ^the family of God. Kiis is,* 
indeed, an interesting theme, u,nd would 
furnish an opportunity of illustrating the 
privileges of tne children of God, and re- 
commending the behaviour that becomes 
them. But our object is different. We 
refer to Hhe House of God’ as thc^ scene 
of public religious worship, with the desire 
of promoting a high appreciation of the 
sanctuary, and a regular and devout attend- 
ance on its services. 

The sanctuary is the favourite resort of 
saints. In the earliest ages we find them 
'calling on the name of the Lord.’ Under 
the Jewish economy, the ' holy convoca- 
tion’ is frequently presented to our view; 
and under the Christian dispensation the 
same means have been, in all times, em- 
ployed for the publication of its truth, and 
the improvement and joy of those who 
have received it. In nothing, perhaps, 
is the identity of true religion under the 
different dispensations more discernible 
than in this, that the language in which the 
saints of other times were wont to express 
and nourish their sanctuary devotion arc 
found still an appropriate means of 
nourishing and expressing our devotion on 
‘ the holj^ mount.’ We cannot think of 
any coming period in the history of the 
Church in which the saints will not enter 
into the spirit of the sacred Psalmist, 
while they adopt his language, and sing, 

' I was gM when it was saia to me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord ’ — ' How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts r — ‘ A day in thy courts is better than 
a thousand : I would choose ratlier to .mt at 
the threshold of the house of my God than 
tcrdwell in the tents of wickedness,’ We 
propose to vindicate the sentiments — to 
justify the preference — ^to account for the 
iov — ^which these passages express. We 
lidpe to do this by viewing the House of 
God in various aspects. 

As THE SCENE OF SACRED INSTRUCTION. 
— It is designed as a school of instruction 
in the things of God. In our day, institu- 
tions have multiplied for the purpose of 
extending the knowledge of historical and 
scientific truth. Associations are formed 
whose members seek to enlighten one 
anothfiT) as well as^ to diffiise the knowledge 
which they value among those who are 
willing to receive it : and sometimes, with 
the view of gaining these purposes more 
effectually, they i^ecure the services of those 
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who have deVoted themselves to the inves- 
tigation of particular subjects. They little 
think how much these arrangements re- 
semble those which have been established^ 
and maintained for the communication of 
divine truth — the history of redemption — 
the science of salvation. 

Allowing ±0 every other study the im- * 
portance it deserves, it will bo* owned that 
the subject of sanctuary instruction is 
paramount. The most important of all 
questions is, ^ What must I do to be . 
saved V and the most excellent Of all 
knowledge, the knowledge of ‘ God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom God has sent.’ These 
are the great themes of sanctuary discourse: 
so much so, that those who minister in its 
courts arc to be ' clothed with salvation ; 
and are to know nothing save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.’ 

As the subject is one of pre-eminent in- 
terest,, BO the mode of its communication is 
fitted still further to enhance that interest. 
Those who compose ‘the household of 
faith ’ are expected to edify one another ; 
and of their number are individuals to be 
set apart to minister in holy things ; who, 
by gi vi^g themselves entirely to wie work, 
may be expected to know and teach * the 
way of God more perfectly ’ than might 
otherwise be attained by those who are 
necessarily occupied with secular voca- 
tions. Still, those who minister, and they 
who are ministered unto, are brethren. 
Those who have been exposed to danger, 
and have fled for refuge, are to warn 
others to 'flee from the wrath to como.’ 
Those who have found the Saviour pre- 
cious are to commend his excellence to 
others. Those who have been brought to 
the possession of peace and joy are to in- 
vite their fellows to a participation in their 
blesscdne^. 

We are no^ sure that, by many who en- 
joy the ordinance of preaching, the wisdom 
and kindness of thg arrangement are fully 
apprehended. Few persons have seriously 
thought how different are the effects of the 
same truth when addressed to the eye and 
when addressed to the ear ; how different 
would be the effects of the publication of 
the Gospel, if the same truws which are 
now announced from our pulpits were dis- 
tributed to the individuals wh5 now hear 
them, in such a form as to J^e read by them 
—every individual apart. While there 
are a few who would with equal Interest 
follow an argument and engoy an illustra- 
tion in their private reading, the influence 
of preaching is far more powerful in the 
case of ' the common peome the belun- 
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ing of. the human countenance, the glan- 
ding of the human eye, the intonations of 
the human voice — ^tfaeso are all fitted to 
arrest the attention, to excite the sympathy, 
to awaken the conscience, and impress the 
heart, to an extent which might not be 
expected from any other instriiihcntality. 

As in the nature of the case, the preach- 
, ing. of the Word is fitted, so in the arrange- 
ments of God it is appointed, to minister 
to the spiritual improvement of mankind. 

* In the history of the Churcli it has availed 
for this pi^i’pcse ; and many from the 
bright abodes of tile blessed, and many on 
their way to join them, are ready, if ap- 
pealed to, to stand forward and say, ^ We 
are witnesses.' It should nob seem mar- 
vellous in our eyes if those who have found 
‘ the House of God ’ profitable as the scene 
of sacred instruction should take pleasure 
in frequenting Vi; that those who have 
largely participated in its benefits should 
reckon it a joyful summons that invites 
them to its services. If we can revert to 
seasons in which, in the House of God, 
the Scriptures have been opened up to 
us — ^in which some doubt of conscience was 
resolved — in which some mystery of Pro- 
vidence was explained — in wliicli some 
difficulty wus removed — in which some im- 
portant truth was clearly apprehended — ^in 
which the plan of mercy was more fully 
disclosed — ^in which the better couiiYry was 
seen to be more attractive — and in which 
some sweet foretaste of its blessedness was 
experienced — oh, it were strange if the 
scene of such enjoyment were not <lclighted 
in, and if we were not ready with bounding 
step and buoyant spirit to go up to the 
House of the Lord I 

As THE SCENE OF SOLEMN TESTIMONY. 
— The tribes of Israel went up to Mount 
2ion ‘ to the testimony of Israel,’ to hear 
what God would testify. Yes, but they 
went up also to bear their testimon)^ 
They were ^ witnesses for God one graiiiS 
design of their selection from tfiie natioini 
of the world was, that they might bear tes- 
timony for God ; and the ordinances esta- 
blished among them ' arc declared to ‘ be 
signs between him and them’ — so many 
means of testifying for God. 

The observance of the seventh day as a 
day of holy rest was one means of witness 
bearing ; it was a testimony to Him who in 
‘ six days made heaven and earth, and 
rested on* the seventh day from all his 
works.^ In the case of the Jews, after 
their deliveraififce from Egypt, there was 
Buperadded to the original design of the 
Sabbath, the commemoration of the de- 
liverance from bondage which God had 
wrought for them. Their Sabbath became 
thus a testimony, at once to the frrace and 
to the greatness of Jehovah — a testimony to 


the Creator .of the world and the Redeemer 
of his people. Think of them enjoying the 
rest and engaging in the services of the 
Sabbath, in the midst of Gentiles, and then 
you see how they maintained their protest 
against idolatry — published the claims of 
Jehovah on the worship of his creatures — 
and told ^ how great things the Lord had 
done for them.^ 

We, too, are witnesses for God and for 
his Son, Suppose that we are surrounded . 
by strangers to our religion! The day of 
holy rest comes round ; all labour is sus- 
pended ; the scenes of merchandise are 
deserted ; and the only associations that 
are held among us are associations tor 
worship. Curiosity is excited ; inquiry is 
instituted; information is obtained. Our 
testimony coincides so far with that of the 
Jews, that it proclaims God to be the 
Creator of the ends ot' the cai’th ; and it 
differs from theirs, and is in advance of it, 
as it ]>roclaims that the Messiah has ap- 
peared — that the great redemption is com- 
plete — that Jesus has been * declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by his 
resurrection from the dead.’ This testi- 
mony we are bound, as Christians, in- 
dividually to bear; but, in association 
with our fellow-Cliristiaiis, by being more 
public, it is more powerful. Christians 
are to shine as lights in the world, each in 
his own sphere ; but in association they 
arc likely to tell with more effect on the 
surrounding darkness, by ‘ the glory of that 
light’ reflected from the united lustre. In 
the act of convocation the testimony is 
emitted, and in the services of the convo- 
cation it is more fully arid emphatically 
published. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the 
assembly is held, not only for the edifica- 
tion of those who have believed, but for 
the instruction and conviction of those who 
not believed. Apart from the bene- 
fit to be enjoyed by the Church, she must 
give forth her testimony. It is her testi- 
mony which is sounded foiiih from uie 
pulpit ; and it is Jier invitation which the 
preacher gives forth, ^ Come with us, and 
we will do you good ; for the Lord hath 
spoken good concerning Israel. . . , And 
it shall be, if thou go^with us, yea, it shall 
be, that what goodness the Lord shall do 
unto ns the same will we do unto thee.’ 

It is scarcely possible to over-rate the 
importance of the public worship of God, 
as a testimony in favour of God and re- 
ligion, It does more, probably, than any- 
thing besides, to preserve in the world the 
recognition of God’s existence, the in- 
spection ho takes of human condBct, the 
government he exercises, and the account 
he will demand. What powerful consi- 
derations these, in restraining wickedness, 
and in exciting to virtuous conduct ! And. 
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if all the synago^es in theiJand -were 
burnt up — the holy convoeation dispersed 
— public worship unknown, what a flood 
of impiety and vice might we expect to 
follow I How soon would the measure of 
our country's iniquity be full ! Might wo 
not expect it to be like unto Sodom — to 
be made like unto Gomorrah ? 


! PRAYEll. 

I Phayer is the key of the kingdom of 
j heaven. It oj>ens tlic celestial gate^s. It 
j unlocks the store-houses of divine grace, 
j Prayer is the keeper of the human hcai’t. 

1 It admits the truth into the chambers of 
I our imagej*y — into the secret things of 
i the spirit of a man. 

! Prayer, like rest or music, brings an 
I evenness and serenity over the mind. It 
j calms the soul till it becomes like the 
: countenance of the benign Saviour. It 
imparts a peace which the world cannot 
give nor take away. 

The spiritual part of man ascends in 
1 prayer, as upon the wings of a dove, to 
i the sky, enters into the presence of God, 

; and returns to earth with the riuliance and 
‘ tranquillity of heaven about it. 

Prayer for ourselves is the entrance to 
I every good gift, and elevates and purifies 
I tiic supjdiant. 

But when the saint prays for others, the 
' bond of perfectness, the generous einotioii 
j of unbounded love, makes him resemble 
j the divine advocate with the Pather, the 
: interceding Spirit of God. The good man 
1 thus goes abroad in his desires towards the 
j family of his great Parent, like an angel 
on his ministrations here below, 
j What has prayer not done? What 
j mountain, what natural impossibility has 
it not removed and cast into the sea ? Has 
not God often spared a city or a people^at 
the prayer of one holy person ? Arc not 
the children of God the salt of the earth, 
which preserves it from corruption? Do 
not the prayers of the saints prevent the 
Holy One from leaving it to dissolve by 
the force of its own enmities and discord ? 
Shall not the cries of the martyrs proceed- 
ing from beneath the altar arouse the 
judge of the quick and the dead? The 
prayers of holy men have hindered God’s 
j udgments, and hastened them . Prayer has 
quenched his wrath, and inflamed it. It 
has repelled the mightiest temptations, 
and chased away the evil One from his 
prey. It has procured the ministry of 
angels to supplant the attendance of devils. 
For sicRness it has brought health; for 
drought, rain; for famine, plenty; for 
barrenness, fruitfulness; for death, life. 

Prayer has given nerve and constancy 
to the timid and weak virgin to resist the 


j 

! fire, and the rack, and the cord of demoniac 
inquisitors. It has made torments, how- 
ever sharp, appear easy; afflictions, how- 
ever protracted, brief; dangers, however 
formidable, unseen and unheeded. j^Wbat 
cannot prayer do ? 

And then how suitable this work is to 
our nature, and how accommodated to our 
diversified circumstances. It is not the 
cumbrous and imprisoned body that need 
act in this work. W e need no eloquence but 
that of the unfortunate and needy beggar. 
We need no riches to bribe th% gateway of 
heaven. A sigh may ccffitain a prayer; a 
groan, a tear, a cast of the eye, may each 
wrap up many petitions. The current of 
the thoughts is like the incessant flowing 
of a miglvty river, and each thought may 
be a prayer. Oh ! how niggardly the soul 
that cannot spare a few &ops. Faith is 
like the sun upon this riv«* of the human 
soul. It turns a certain portion of the 
stream of mind into celestial desires, which 
ascend to heaven and come down again in 
fertilizing showers of blessed influences 
uj)on this parched world, causing the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

But some pi’nycrs are like the sluggish 
and creceping mists that hang over the 
stagnant marsh. They are not sufficiently 
rariflod by holy fire. They proceed from 
formal, unthinking, unbelieving souls. 
Tlicy aAj as unpleasant breath in the nos- 
trils of God; lie smells no sweet savour 
of faith, and love, and contrition, and 
hope, in them. They turn back upon the 
fal.s(% unfeeling suppliant without ever 
reaching the sky. 

What can an indifferent prayer do? 
Can it save a soul ftom death? Can it 
even vanquish a sinful j)assion, or obtain 
a piece of bread ? If men must bo in earnest 
to bespeak effectually benefits from men, 
how much more from God? If the paltry 
concerns of sense and time be wortn fer- 
vency and importunity, how much more 
the one thing needful. 

God hatd^ a cold prayer worse than none 
at all. For it ^s, pouring contempt upon 
those things on which he himself has put 
more value by the Jeath of his Son, and 
the intercession of his Spirit, and his own 
eternal concern about them, than he hath * 
put upon the globes, and crowns, and 
sceptres, of imperial kings — upon the 
hidden treasures of golden mountains, or 
the pomp and fame of conquest. 

Yet, in all ages, have men b«5n found 
trusting in . such formal, superstitious 
prayers, and requiring instfuction in this 
most important duty. 

Our blessed Lord calls the addresses of 
the heathen, vain repetitions, and stigma- 
tizes the devotion of the Pharisees as 
solemn mockeries. Thfe same false 
teachers that in his days had turned the 
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hcfuse of prayer into a den of thieves, had 
rIso assumed the cloak of sanctity to rob 
•widows’ houses. 

Most needful was it, therefore, that the 
Scrutiny which was directed to the temple 
should be carried into the closet, and that 
the same Divine Keforiner who had stript 
his Father's courts of simony, should strip 
its ministers of hypocrisy. 

Nor are those inspired instructions 
which wore called forth by the necessities 
of his disciples the less requisite for us ; 
tor at all tiiyes there is in the world a leaven 
of the Scribes atlii Pharisees, against the 
insinuations of which our only preservation 
is the law of the Lord. 

The Lord’s Prayer — ^to which we shall 
call attention in an early Number — is de- 
servedly regarded as a standing and per- 
fect model. It was composed by wisdom 
itself, inspired by the most fervent devo- 
tion, and prompted by the purest benevo- 
lence ; having a due regard at once to the 
glory of God and the good of men. Prief 
and concise in opposition to the verbosity 
and vain repetitions of Pharisaical forms, 
it is at the same time full and coniprtdien- 
sive. So plain as to be lisped with under- 
standing Ijy the young, it is yet so preg- 
nant with meaning as to meet the most 
enlarged conceptions of the matured. If 
an unvaried form of words were good, this 
is the best; and whatsoever in substance 
is not contained in, or legitimately deduced 
from it, is impious and unprofitable; for 
he who dictated its sentiments on earth, 
who foresaw all the necessities of his 
Church, and knew all that was pleasing in 
the eight of God, now that he has entered 
within the veil, will advocate no petitions 
before the throne which he declined to 
sanction on the footstool. 


THE BEING OF A GOD. 


NO. III. — OBJECTIONS MET. I 

h 

THJE sceptic’s EEhLY. 

Rev. Sir, — Your argument, to say the 
least of it, is highly plausible. You labour 
iiard to stick me on the horns of a dilem- 
* ma. Whether you have succeeded, how- 
ever, is a different question. The truth is, 
I can admit your premises, and yet have 
my doubts regarding your conclusion. . . . 

To place your argument in its proper 
light, itcBhould be stated tlius; Matter 
cannot begin a change, cannot act as a pri- 
mary cause; mind alone is adequate there- 
to. But* changes undoubtedly take place 
in matter. 

Therefore, if these changes ever had a 
beginning at afe, mind must bo admitted as 
t^ir primary Cause. 

That if, however, is a very important 


affair. Bja handling it satisfactorily in 
your next, you will go far to render your 
syllogism complete. — I am, &c. 

J. Edwards. 

MR A TO THE SCEPTIC. 

My Dear Sir, — Let us clearly under- 
stand the position of our argument. There 
is a phenomenon to be explained — the ori- 
gin of motion. It is admitted by both of us, 
that matter cannot begm to move of itseli’ 
— cannot move at all but as it is moved. The 
hypothesis I insist on is, that these pas- 
sive piovements, or physical changes, must 
have been set a-going by an active power 
distinct from matter — the power of mind. 
In support of this hypothesis, I advance 
two facts : Lsi, Wo know for certain that 
mind has the power here required; 2d, So 
far as our experience goes, mind alone has 
such a power. Let the theory, therefore, 
be self-evident or not, it has at any rate 
the quality of great probability, and pos- 
sesses strong claims on our belief. Be- 
cause, if experience is a rational guide, why 
not abide in this problem by such experi- 
ence as we certainly possess ? Rejecting, 
however, an adequate cause with which wc 
are familiar, and the only adequate cause 
that wc know any thing about, you cling to 
the very unlikely supposition, that these 
motions or changes themselves maybe 
nal. For any thing you know, the thing may 
be. Now till s hypothesis, even by your own 
account of it, is entirely gratuitous. It 
is not advanced as a point you have the 
means either of x>roving or rendering pro- 
bable. It is a bare imagination — merely 
possible. And the utmost attempt at rea- 
soning in its Buiiport, is a demand for 
direct and demonstrative proof that such 
a conjecture is utterly absurd. 

Even supposing, therefore, that I fail to 
meet your demand, or prove to a demon- 
sifation that matter, from its qualities, 
cannot be eternal; still my hypothesis, so 
far as it goes, has grounds to stand upon. 
Yours has none. Mine is founded on ex- 
perience, partial it may be, but such as we 
possess — yours is not. Mine is attained 
by the same principle of reasoning which 
forms the bulwark of assurance in all 
knowledge or inductions whatever — yours 
is but the fruit of a groundless, gratuitous, 
and (without direct proof) most unlikely 
conjecture, whoso highest pretension is 
the alleged difficulty of proving its utter 
futility. 

That we may see the comparative force 
of the two modes of reasoning, let us sup- 
pose a case. A modem geologist, in his 
plodding researches upon the cru$t of our 
globe, observes the indications of some 
unusual phenomena having transpired in 
a previous era of our planet’s history. The 
appearances presented are a rent moun- 
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tain, surrounded by- IcLVd and sulph^TBous 
rocks. ‘ Behold (exclaims he) the striking 
fruit of volcanic power 1 ’ JTou happen to 
be standing by, and incredulously inquire, 
^What makes yon guess, Sir, that these 
appearances are tl^p effects of volcanic 
agency?’ 

Geologist — ^ Guess, do you say? Is the 
science of geology then founded on guess?’ 

Yourself, — ‘ Certainly, in this case it 
is. You did not see these appearances 
Jtbrmed. How then can you know their 
cause ? ’ 

Geologist — ‘ Why, Sir, I infer it in the 
same manner as I infer almost cvery,ot]ier 
truth of natural science. I know it from 
the plain deductions of experience.’ 

Yourself, — ‘Experience, indeed! What 
experience have you of the rending of rocks, 
erhaps millions of ages before you were 
orn?’ 

Geologist — Incredulous man! Docs not 
experience assure us that volcanic agency 
produces exactly similar effects in the 
present day? I suppose no unknown or 
imaginary power, but one in actual opera- 
1 tion before our eyes ; and the only pow^er, 
so far as we know, capable of pro<lucing 
the effect in question. Hearken, friend, 
Could these rocks ever rend themselves, or 
evolve lava without some cause?’ 

Yourself, — ‘No, indeed; that is very 
true.’ 

Geologist — ‘Wliat other power, then, 
but volcanic heat, can we iiiicr from expe- 
rience as adequate thereto?’ 

, Yourself — ‘ Ay, that Sir, is the puzzle; 
but a puzzle I am by no means called upon 
to encounter. We see the mountain at 
present rent; but how long it may have 
been so, or how long it may continue, wo 
have no means of knowing. Very y^ossibly 
the rent itself — the adjacent lava and sul- 
phureons rocks — may have so continued 
from all eternity!’ 

Geologist — ‘Incorrigible fool! To jea- 
, son witfi yon farther were an outrage on 
propriety and common sense. I’ray, Sir, 
who was^mur muster in pliilosophy 

Yourself, — ‘ One David Ilume.’ 

Geologist — ‘ Then master and pupil I 
alike despise!’ So saying, he turned his 
heel on the miserahlc twaddler who called 
in question the rational conclusions of 
inductive science. • 

Now, my dear Sir, the reasoning put into 
your mouth above is no caricature. It is 
quite of a piece with what you advance on 
tiio question before us. Matter cannot 
originate motion; yet motions innumer- 
able exist in matter. The power of mind 
is an adequate cause, and tlie only adequate 
cause that wo know any thing about. 
Why, therefore, hot infer that such a 
mental power exists, capable of conferring 
the primiim mobile here required? To this 


argument, drawn from analogy^ and founded 
on experience, you coolly turn round, and, 
with the greatest complacence, beg to as- 
sure me, ‘ Very possibly the motions them- 
selves may be eternal!’ 

There is no occasion, however, for allow- 
ing the question to remain thus. I must 
endeavour to have more patience with 
your hypothesis, than an irascible geolo- 
gist, interrupted in his labours, could be 
expected to have. The hypothesis itself^ 
therefore, I now take up, and maintain 
that it is not only gratuitous, but untrue — 
not only unsupported by e^dence, but 
contradicted by evidence — not only chime^ 
rical^ but absurd. In other words, we have 
proof, from the very qualities of matter, 
that it cannot bo eternal. Eternity ! the 
word is easily pronounced; but what vast 
ideas does it .comprehend! An eternal 
or self existent being (fon the two terms 
are equivalent), is a being that had no 
beginning — ^was uncaused by any powci* 
or existence whatever. Existing, there- 
fore, entirely by its own power, it is 
totally independent of any thing else, 
either for essence or those attributes which 
necessarily attach to essence. But if totally 
independent of every other power, it must 
possess the quality of necessary existence. 
By necessary existence is meant an abso- 
lute impossibility in the nature of things 
of ccashig to he, l^his arises from the 
fact or its existing entirely by its own 
inherent self-sustaining power. Having 
already existed from all eternity as an 
uncaused cause, totally independent of all 
other agencies, so it must continue to 
eternity again e(pially independent, and 
exist by an absolute necessity of nature. 

Now, Sir, if these propositions be self- 
evident truths (and that they are so, will 
sufficiently appear by a proper understand- 
ing of the terms employed), then one im- 
portant inference legitimately follows, w., 
that an eternal being must be immutahle. 
To suppose such a being mutable, i, e. 
capable of being changed in its essence or 
attributes, *is to suppose it dependent on 
other agencic^, .which is to destroy the 
supposition of necessary existence. For 
if capable of being shifted about from one 
condition to another by superior power, 
tiiere is no absurdity in the nature of 
things in conceiving, that its essence or 
attributes may bo so operated on by such 
power, as to cease to exist altogether; and 
an absolute impossibility of ceasing to 
exist, is just what wo mean bj* necessary 
existence. Thus, then, necessary existence 
implies immutability, 

T]ie most important link in this train 
of thought, for the purpose of disproving 
the eternity of matter, is that which' con- 
nects immutability with necessary exist - 
ence. As a further illustration of this 
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connection^ let us only for one moment 
ia 1 ke for granted the existence of such a 
Being as we denominate God, that is, an 
uncaused, eternal, self-existent Being— and 
will not immutability of essence and of 
attributes force itself on our minds almost 
as clearly as an axiomatic truth ? So 
readily does the idea of immutability link 
itself in our minds with necessary exist- 
ence, that, admitting Him to be omnipo- 
tent^ for* instance, it would be monstrous 
to suppose Him to cease to be omnipotent. 
Admitting Him to be 'ivise^ it would be 
monstrous to supnoso Him to cease to be 
wise. Admitting Him to be holy, it would 
be monstrous to suppose Him to cease to 
be holy. And so of every other attnbute 
whatever. Undoubtedly, if there be a God 
at all, to be ‘ the sayne yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever,^ is a part of His nature. For 
so closely are a;;'sence and attribute con- 
nected together, ami so clearly dot's a 
necessary being imply necessary attributes, 
that we can just as readily fancy the groat 
‘ 1 AM’ ceasing to exist, as ceasing to exist 
as He is. 

Now, if the above reasoning be suflicient 
to show that immutability is jinplie<l in 
necessary existence, and that necessary 
existence !s the quality of an uncaused, 
eternal being, then, on the principle that 
^ things which arc equal to the same thing 
arc equal to one another,’ must et<j;*nity of 
existence imply immutability. For the 
purpose of applying the argument, there- 
fore, let us just appeal to the worbl around 
us, and ask whether immutability be one 
of the attributes attached to matter. Ah ! 
here is another stumbling-hlock, a barrier 
insurmountable in the path of atheism. 
Apply the tonclistone, all ye abettors of 
an eternal world, and test for one moment 
the soundness of your cj-eed. JMattcu' im- 
mutable I — ‘ From ebunge and all mutation 
free !’ The question has only to be mooted 
to receive a flat and unequivocal deniiil 
from every department of material nature 
Were that nature animated ^ and vocal, 
through all its parts, the aiyiwer would he 
0X10. One voice would i\‘Soiind from the 
inanimate mass, and the living form — from 
the mouldering solid, the unstable fluid, 
the tenuous air. The trees of the forest, 
and clods of the valley, would repeat the 
answer; the very rocks of the mountain 
would echo back the sound ; and the import 
of all their voices would be — Chan ok, 
changed yesterday, changing to-day, chang- 
ing ever, ** 

It is true, .that in the mutations and 
transmutations that take place in matter, 
we have not one instance of annihilation 
— annihilation, that is, of the ultimate 
atoms of matter itself. But. we have an- 
nihilation, or destruction of specific kinds 
of it, or 9 uh stances. Bone, muscle, brain. 

for example, or any other organic ihass, 
are distinct substances, specific forms, and 
kinds of matter ; and though the ultimate 
atoms composing these are never annihi- 
lated, yet when these atoms moulder into 
dust, or, in a state of viipour, are dissipated 
far and wide to the four winds of heaven, 
there is at least complete destruction of 
those specific substances, in which, as or- 
ganized masses, they formerly existed. 

With such facts as these staring us in 
the face, we must allow that immutability 
is not one of the attributes of matter. But 
as we already showed, if not immutable, it 
cannet exist by necessity of nature; it can- 
not be a self-existent being, and therefore 
cannot be eternal. Matter eternal! absurd 
chimera ! the slave of every passing in- 
fluence, than whose attributes n/>thing can 
be conceived more transient. Assuredly, 
if capable of being shifted about from one 
condition to another ; if its attributes may 
be modified, suspended, lost — it cannot 
possess that necessary existence and inde- 
pendency of nature, which a self-existent 
and eternal being implies. Thus, then, is 
the dcinf)nstration complete of the Being 
of a God. For if matter bo not eternal, 
it must bo the product of some other power 
which is itself eternal an<l self-existent. 
What other power is that but the power 
of the eternal, self-exi stent God? 

I almost feel ashamed of the abstruse ! 
and metaphysical nature of this mode of ; 
reasoning. But you, Sir, have led me into 
it by the nature of your objections. Ho 
not fancy, however, that the evidence of 
the Divine existence lies deeply concealed 
ill the mazes of metaphysics, and can only 
be extracted by a laboured train of ab- 
stract deductions. No, Sir; it is marked 
in indelible characters upon the surface of 
every thing with which wc are surrounded. 

It is written with a pencil of light upon 
tlic studded shy above our heads; it equally 
glirtens from the dewy floweret that be- 
decks the plain. The drapery of heaven, 
and garniture of earth, are alike resplen- 
dent with the important truth. Your 
own person. Sir, furnishes this evidence : 
it pulsates in your heart; it circulates in 
your veins. It is even fossilized, if we 
may speak so, enstamped in letters of 
^amantine durability, on the organic rem- 
nants of a former era; it is no less inter- 
woven into the structure of all creatures 
still extant, from the huge leviathans of 1 
the teeming deep, to the meanest insect 
that flutters in the sunbeam, or crawls in 
the dust. In short, the footprints of Deity 
arc so abundant, so unequivocal, so strik- 
ing, that we have only to open an vin preju- 
diced eye on the objects of Nature, to rise 
at once to her Master and her God. An 
ancient philosopher haa remarked that 
‘ truth lies hid in a well.’ Blessed bo God, 
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the one.gi’eat truth of the Divine exist- 
ence is an exception to the rule. This 
I shall endeavour to show more clearly in 
my next communicatiou. — I am, &c. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 

A death-bed! a bed from which the 
occupant will never rise again — where in 
a little his last breath will be drawn, and 
the soul, disengaging itself, leave the body 
a cold, inanimate mass, and pass into the 
in visible* world. How aSectiiig the scene! 
That eye which is about to lose expression, 
that tongue which is about to lose articula- 
tion, tliat pulse which has beat so long, but 
is soon to beat no more — we cannot wit- 
ness sucji a sight without the deepest 
emotion. AVe behold an immortal spirit 
passing into eternity. It is a solemn thing 
to die, even when death is contemplated 
in the most superficial view we can take 
of it, as including a final removal from tlic 
present scene. It is no trifling matter to 
bid adieu to friends whom we love, and 
Scenes we delight to gaze upon, and to say 
to corruption, G-^hoii art our father — to the 
worm, Thou art my mother, and my sister. 
But how unspeakably more solemn does it 
become, when we think of the grave as the 
avenue to an eternal state — of death as 
being followed by judgment. It is this 
which invests a death-bed with its over- 
whelming interest, and renders its occu- 
pant, however thoughtless he may have 
been before, serious and concerned. Every 
thing now appears to him in new colours. 
l:Iarthly riches have no beauty for him — 
earthly pleasures no sweetness, earthly 
honours no attractions. Nothing now af- 
fects him except what bears on the ap- 
proaching change. And it must come to 
this with us all — and that soon. ‘ 1 know 
that thou wilt bring me to <leath, and to 
1 the house api)ointed for all living.’ • 

! The death-bed of a good man presents a 
I solemn yet delightful spectacle. His mind 
i is tranquil. At times it overflows with 
j' joy. He knows whom ho has believed, 
and is persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which he hath committed unto Him 
against that day. ^ Mark tiie perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.’ 

Not BO the end of him who has led a 
life of sinful indulgence, and of whom it 
may be said that God was not in all his ' 
thoughts. Terrors distract his soul. The 
past fills him with remorse. Ho sees, in 
the retrospect, health abused, intellectual 
faculties and moral sensibilities perverted, 
religious privileges despised, and the whole 
end and purpose of his being frustrated 
and lost. i 

Once robust and powerful, he gave him- j 


self up to the unbridled indulgence of his 
passions. He thought not of the evil day, 
and the evil day was long of coming. For 
years his constitution stood firm as a rock, 
and he went on from licentiousness to licen- 
tiousness, and from impiety to impiety. I 
Thus lived he, carousing with the intempe- 
rate, jesting with the wanton, and sneering 
with the protane, till at length his health 
gave way — ^his step lost its elasticity — ^his 
arm its vigour, and, confined to his couch, 
he was made to feel that his days were 
numbered, and that he must soon meet his 
God. Miserable man! havi|^g sown the 
wind, he must reap thcPwhirlwind. 

Ho had teachers, but he obeyed not 
their voice, nor inclined liis car to them 
that instructed him. He had pious pa- 
rents, had received what is called a reli- 
gious education, and for a season had sat 
iinJei* a gospel ministry^ But he broke 
through ail I'ostriiint, ana set parents, and 
teachers, and minister at defiance. And 
for a time ho kept up the laugh against 
tliem, and against every thing that savoured 
of godliness. But he cannot laugh now. 
His jests and sneers have forsaken him 
now, and instead of the meniest, he has 
becoiTie the saddest of mortals. ‘ What 
guilt,’ he exclaims, ‘can equal mine in 
lieiiiousness — brought up not in a heatlicn 
but in a Christian land — a land of Bibles, 
of Sabbaths, of Sanctuaries ! But I* ne- 
glected, I contemned them all, and was 
almost in all evil in the midst of the con- 
gregation and assembly. I have lost, not 
a day, but a whole life, in circumstances 
that render mo altogether inexcusable, and 
now I must abide the consequences. But 
O, who shall dwell with the devouring fire 
— wdio shall dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings ! ’ 

The victim of remorse, lie at the same 
time abandons him self to despair. There 
is pardon for the chief of sinners even in 
a dying hour if he will but accept of it, 
but it is not always enjoyed, nor x>erhaps 
so frequently as is commonly supposed. 
Many, ininy have not attained to it. Mul- 
titudes have^digd in horrors not to be told. 
So was it in the ii^tance under considera- 
tion. The wret^ed man died without 
hope. The flames of hell rose up before 
him, and he felt that for him the breath of 
the Lord had kindled them. O reader, 
hast thou entered on, and art thou persist- 
ing in, sinful courses ? Recollect that ‘ the 
end of these things is death.’ Anticipate 
the issue of your present conduct. Will 
the retrospect he attended^with pleasurable 
emotion in a dying hour ? Do not evade 
the question. Do not rush on in a certain 
direction, and by-and-byo, when you find 
yourself surrounded by darkness and 
danger, confess that you never dreamt of 
such things, when a moment’s considera- 
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Uof^L ^Muldriittre convinced yon that they 
were inevltahle, ^ Now, consider this, ye 
^forget Ood, lest 1 tear you in pieces, 
,,eiijd there be none to deliver/ 



THE EDUCATION OF A CHILD. 


SECTION FOTTIITH. — THE LESSONS OF PIETY. 

Having laid the ground -work of an 
efficient education in the child's obedience 
to yourself, we proceed to offer a few 
remarks on tlie manner in which he should 
he instructed and trained in the principles 
and duties of the first table of the law. 

I. So soon as the opening intellect can 
compreliend the idea in its most general 
form, with your uplifted eye, and your fin- 
ger pointing heavenward, let his mind be 
impressed — let i^be imbued — let it be per- 
meated— let it be saturated with the thought 
of God ; so that it shall he incorj[)orate<l with 
your child’s constitution — ho made a part 
of his existence — an clement of Ids life; so 
that he shall be unable to think of any 
object or event except in connexion with 
the universal, all-creative, all sustaining, 
all-governing Spirit. Not only in prospect 
of these liabits of thought reinaiiiing with 
him for his defence and regulation in future 
life, but for present advantnge — that ho 
may be a happy child, and that Go^d may 
take delight in him and bless him, let his 
heart be inspired with them. God is the 
child's Father ; and we insist on it, that as 
you profess yourself* concerned either in 
the honour of God or your child’s enjoy- 
ment, you do not withhold from him the 
knowledge of his Fathei* one hour he5"ond 
the point of time at which yon think he 
can comprehend it.. Some say it is cruel 
to make the child so early superstitious; 
we reply that it is cruel to conceal from 
him the knowledge of his Father. It 
would, no doubt, ho cruel to anguish his 
young heart with the terror ot‘ God. Alas iS 
now many parents teach their cl^ildron iio| 
other lesson concerning Ilim^ never speak 
of Him hut as an object .ot fear; and it 
w:ould be comparativclyt,well if they did so 
only when their children have been guilty 
of some wickedness. But having trained 
them so wretchedly, that they cannot control 
tliom with their own dignity — to be deli- 
vered from their annoyance — to make 
them sleep, they will have ^'ecoursc to the 
name of God as a bugbear, just as when 
wicked nul sery-inaids, before they had 
learned the soc^vet of opium-poison, hatl 
recourse to- the more cruel poison of the 
alarm of wizards and gohblins, for quelling 
the youthful vivacity. How deplorable it 
is, that a parent should blaspheme the | 
name of God for poisoning with it tlie | 
heart of her little child ! And yet why 


should we wonder at it? How many 
parents there are who have no other con- 
ception of God in their own minds which 
they may communicate to their children ! 
They do not see Him to be any thing else 
than an object of terror for themselves; and 
it would be most unreasonable to calculate 
that they shcmld give any other ideas of 
Him to their offspiang. 

C/iribttan parents, you have acquired 
different views of God : communicate them 
to your child. Teach him to think of God 
as a kind and tender Father, Even so 
early as he has any comprehension of tho 
love of liis earthly father, let his mother 
tell him that he has a Father in heaven,^ 
w^ho is kinder far. Let a detail be made 
of Ilis acts of kindness both in creation 
and providence ; for it is not ,.by mere 
general statements that a child’s mind, or 
indeed any person's mind, is impressed. 
Kcfer him to the eyes for seeing with, and 
the ears for hearing with, and the hands 
for holding with, and the feet for walking 
■with, and the apples for being eaten, and 
the kind parents, and the wise physician, 
and the bright sun, and tho moon, and the 
stars, and tlie beautiful and sweet-smelling 
flowers, and the singing birds, and the 
busy bee, and the sporting lambs, as being 
all made, and given, and sent by Father 
in Heaven, till the child’s heart be filled 
with delight in Him. And remember, 
that this is not to l>e accomplished by the 
rarely returning lessons of a Sabbath 
evening. Every day, and frequently each 
<lay, let God he presented to his mind in 
his Fatherly character. Fear not that 
your child will learn to love God too much. 

‘ Oh that I had taught mine in that way,’ 
many a wretched mother may say; ‘surely 
some sentimeut of the love of God woukl 
have remained with him, instead of his 
growing up to be the rude blasphemer he 
is — anguislimg my soul. That infant 
joyous thought of Father in Heaven who 
made the llowcrs and the lambs, might 
have retained its sacrcdiiess and love for 
him. Woe's mo that all 1 called niy 
religious teaching of him went rather to 
the jn’oducing and cherishing of a hatred 
of his Maker.’ 

Were the lesson limited, however, to 
the teaching of God’s love, it would ho 
criminally defoctive. Wo have just ex- 
posed tho wickedness which lies in pre- 
senting Him to the child's mind as an 

* We cannot refrain from remonstrating here 
against what is to be heard even in pious and 
exemplary families. Whence that most improper 
(should we not say profane?) language in which 
some parents speak of God to their children, calling 
Him ‘ the Good Man ?* We biush to write iU There 
is not the possibility of an excuse for it ; not even 
that of its plainness and intelligibility for the infant 
mind. Even on the ground of easy comprehension, 
‘Father in Heaven’* is preferalle. Or say, ‘the 
I Good Father,* if you will. 
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object of terror. But, though not so bad, 
it is still a great evil to conceal that He is 
displeased with sin. As you would honour 
God, as you fear his chastisement, as you 
would consult your 6wn comfort in this 
world, as you would save your child, lot 
his conscience from the first be made 
lively and tender on the subject of an all- 
seeing, all-hearing holy God, who is greatly 
offended at those who act and speak or 
even think wickedly, and will cast them 
down at the last day into that pit of woo, 
unless they are sorry fov their sin, and 
refrain from practising it any more. You 
will possibly find it vain to attempt to 
make the child comprehend before the 
eighth or ninth year of age, that distinction 
which wo who are advanced in life should 
all study accurately, betwixt God’s acting 
as a Father, an<i acting as a King. (See 
next department of the lesson on Christ.) 
But much may bo done by the mothei* 
referring to the father, if that father is 
worthy of the Christian name, and saying 
to the child : ‘ Just as your father on earth, 
though he is very kind, is yet angry when , 
you do anything that is had*; so is your 
Fatlier in heaven angry too, when ho liears 
you saying, or sees you doing anything evil.’ 
Such treatment will produce at once a 
desirable confidence in the divine love, and 
a salutary fear of offending the divine 
holiness. At the same time, be careful to 
keep up concurrently the lesson of the 
great delight which Father in Heaven takes 
in those who are good ; and of that Para- 
dise-gar<len, witii its tree and river of life, 
into which He will admit all good chihlren 
when they die. Instead of praising your 
child in your own name when he has done 
well, toll him how Father in Heaven is 
pleased with him. This will both sanctify 
vonr own heart and make it very happy. 
’Were anyone to object, tliat such conduct I 
might generate a spirit of self-righteous- 
ness in the child, we would either^pity 
the ignorance, or loathe the })reteiision ; 
but especially we would coinniiserato the 
poor child who was subjected to the train- 
ing of a parent whose principal aim was 
not to render his child an object ot* com- 
X>lacent delight tor his virtue, in tlio eyes 
of the eternal Father. There is no heresy 
so baneful as that of perverted orthodoxy. 


OHIGINAL POETKY. 

THE BIBLE. 

Soul that hath wandered day by day 
InHin’s bewilderinjgr paths astray. 

Turn thee to where thy God Imth given 
The only guide thou ’It hare to heaven — 
Go to it humbly, earnestly, 

He will unclose Its clasp for thee. 


B«ad there the stars of truth which sbiae, ^ 
Xnterpretlng the life divine, 

Until upon tby faithrilxed eyes 
They stream the light of Paradise : 

Read, soul, until through It you tee 
Something of what was done for thee. 

And if the strength of doubt and sin 
Shall shake with storms thy peace w^biti. 
Read till above tby contrite tear 
God shalHiis rainbow-promise rear. 

The air you breath in will be free— 

The pence of Heaven will fall o’er thee. 

Then read, O soul, thy Father’# Word, 

Till its love-tone thy depths hath stirred, 
The veil of mystery hath been riven 
AVliich darklit^g bung ’twixt thco and heaven 
On the love-lighted pago thou’Jt see 
Thai God hath ox>ed the clasp for thee. 

G. II. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

Thk flowers again shall spring, 
And deck the summer- earth ; 
Again the birds shall sing. 
Awaking joy and mirth; 

And every thing bo gay 
’Alid nature’s vernal bloom, 
Whilst I have passed away — 

A slumb’rer in the tomb. 

^ At cv’ning’s holy hour 

No more I’ll love to stray, 
Wheft dewy peace baa power. 

And zephyrs sweetly play, 

Dy valo and woodland green. 

O’er hill and flowery dell — - 
Sweet nature’s every sceiio I 
Oh I have loved you well ! 

The pure and living rill. 

Soft singing as it goes ; 

The lake, so smooth, so still. 

Meet emblem of repose, 

No more you’ll joy impart — 

My God, forgive the tear! 

No more delight my heart — 

My dying hour is near. 

But why in hopeless gloom 
All sadly sTl and sigh ? 

There’s life beyond the tomb— 
Bright worlds above the sky. 
There flowers unfading spring, 
There fruits ambrosial grow. 
And choirs angelic sing 
Where crystal rivers flow. 

And there — O promise sweef ! 

It ravishes my hearijf— 

Fond friends at last shall meet — 
Shall meet no more to part ; 

And tliere He dwells, the Friend- 
All honour to Him give — 
Whose love can know no end. 

Who died that we might live. 
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Ko more Td Unger here, 

1 fain voald be away ; 

There's nothing now so dear 
As tempt a wish to stay* 

All, all things, fair and bright, 
Farewell without a sigli; 

To live in endless light.' — 

•Tis gain, 'tis bliss, to die. 

J. B. 


CIIKISTIANITY AMONG THE 
A^JCIENT BlilTONS. - 

Diiuidism grew old and corrupt, and 
therefore it was necessary it should vanish 
away; In tlie souths it received a severe 
stroke from Panlinus, the Roman General, 
who, in the Glltli year of the Christian 
era, was appointed commander of the 
forces in Britaii\ He made a coiKjuest of 
the Island of Anglesey, at that time the 
seat of the Arch-Drui<l, and tlie strong- 
hold of the system. The groves were cut 
down,, and the priests slaughtered, and 
though this did not cxt]r}>atc t)io religion, 
it inflicted a deadly wound. In the north, 
among the Caledonians, the star of the 
Druids began to wane about the beginning 
of the second century. The grandfather 
of the celebrated Eiiigal, it is said, on 
occasion of a feud that arose between him 
and that ancient priesthood, c<nnmpnceda 
war which soon ended in the almost total 
extinction of their order. The few that 
escaped retired into the unbroken gloom 
of tneir primeval forests, and concealed 
tboinselves in the deei) recesses of their 
groves and undiscovered caves. Their 
name was hated — their places of worship 
were desecrated — ^their groves hewn down 
— ^their sacred circles profaned — all was 
deserted — ^tho influence of the Druids was 
at an end — and the popular mind wras- 
now left free to embrace another faith 
whenever it should be presente<l. In tra- 
versing ^he country one is astonished 
the numbers of these places oi^ce in high* 
and hallowed repute, that have, for many 
ages, been abandoned. '^Thc writer of 
this sketch well remembers, when a little 
boy, that he used to stretch himself at 
full length on the flat toj> of one of these 
druidical cromlechs, called to this day 
‘the altar stone,’ and there, on the fine 
summer evenings, connc<i his tasks for 
school, but little weened lie that on that 
very stone, perchance, there might, many 
ages befbrfe, have bled a human victim in 
accordance with a barbarous rite that had 
been disannulled bv the lessons of that 
very book of grace the verses of which he 
was consigning so assiduously to memory. 

The Suppression of Druidism, corruj^ted 
as it had now become, pre2>ared the way 
for the gospel, for there can be little 


doubt that had the Druids retained the 
same power and influence, they would 
have been the mightiest opponents of 
Christianity, and tlierefore they were in 
due time removed out of the way. 

The time when Christianity was first 
introduced into our island is involved in 
some obscurity, although it is now pretty 
generally conceded that it was in the first 
ceiitiii*y. It is needless, however, to notice 
all the different assertions that have been 
made by various writers respecting the 
individuals who first published the gospel 
among our ancestors. That the gospel 
was preached in Britain in the Ai>ostolic 
age there can be little doubt. The most 
likely account of the first introduction of 
the gospel into this island of the sea, is 
the following, and it is one fravight with 
peculiar interest. 

In the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
the famous Caractaciis or Caradoz, as he 
was called by his countrymen, w'as defeated 
by tlie Romans, and along with his family 
was carried captive to Rome, l^his hap- 
pened about tlie year 52, and Paul arrived 
ill the cajiftal of the world about four 
years afterwards, where he preached the 
gospel with no small success, having con- 
verts even in Ciesar’s household. It was 
while in this city that the family of Carac- 
tacus were converted to the. faith of Christ 
along with his father. Bran. After the 
death of tlie British chiet^ the father re- 
turned to his native land, and, according 
to the Welsh Triads, documents of great 
antiquity, ho brought several CJiristian 
teachers with him, who imparted the 
knowlc<lge of Christ to the islanders. 
The cliief of these strangers was Arwystle 
or Aristobulus, whose household is saluted 
by I’aul in tlie Epistle to the Romans. 
Usher remarks that this Aristobulus is 
said to have been ordained a bishop by 
Paul, and sent by him into Britain, where 
he ron verted maiiy of the inhabitants and 
formed tliem into cliurches. The ancient 
Welsh triads affirm that Bran the blessed 
first brought the faith of Christ to the 
Cambrians from Rome, where he had been 
seven years as a hostage for his son Cara- 
doz. How wonderful was the providence 
of God in all this ! The defeat of the 
noble Caractacus, deemed at the time the 
greatest calamity that could befall the 
Britons, was in the end the greatest 
blessing; it ultimately brought to them 
the knowledge of salvation; the Lord 
bringing good out of the evil, and making 
the wrath of men to praise him. 

Connected with this is the interesting 
story of Pudens, and Linus, and tlaudia, 
mentioned by Paul in his scepnd Epistle 
to Timothy. Linus and Claudia are said 
to have been Britons, and are supposed to j 
have ■ been the children of Caractacus. 
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With regard to Linus the case is not so 
certain, but we think there can be little 
doubt with regard to Claudia. ‘There 
are most satisfactory re^ons for believing,’ 
says Smith, ‘that this distinguished female 
was the daughter of the captive British 
hero who had so long and successfully re- 
si sted the Koinan arms.’ She was at least a 
Briton and a Christian. Pudens was a noble 
Homan who had married Claudia, and 
both of them are referred to by Martial in 
two of his beautiful e])igrains. Claudia is 
called by him ‘a foreigner,’ and of the 
‘ woad-stained British race.’ It appears 
also that Pudens was a believer^ ami a 
<levoted Christian, and was thus e<pially 
yoked with the British Claudia, and an 
heir with him of the grace of life. 
Whethe^p Claudia, on her fatlier s death, 
returned with her husband to Britain to 
assist in planting the gospel there is not 
known, but it is certain that her grand- 
father, Bran, laboured to diffuse tlic know- 
ledge of the truth among his countrymen. 
It is interesting to notice the names of 
Britons in the Bible as among the lii'st- 
fruits of our island unto Christ. 

But wli ether the gospel was introduced 
into Britain by the Apostle Paul, or by 
Bran in conjunction with Aristobulus, it 
is certain tliat it was introduced at a very 
early period, and that it was embraced by 
Lucius, a British king, who used every 
means to propagate it among his subjects. 
He erected suitable places of worship, and 
offered every facility in his powx'r for the 
diffusion of the glad tidings of salvation. 
One thing, however, should be remarked 
here, that the dissemination of the gospel 
was not altogether dependent; on the regu- 
lar preachers of the word ; every believer 
exerted himself in the cause, and men and 
women laboured to spread it among their 
neighbours, and did all they could to 
leaven the mass of the populace with the 
doctrine of the Lord. All did theig best 
to recommend the truth by word and 
deed, and by the divine blessing multitiules 
were led to the Saviour. The Church in 
our days is too much in the habit of 
leaving the great work of the conversion 
of sinners to her office-bearers, wlujrcas, if 
every believer among us would strive to 
bring, were it but another, to Christ, 
what a change would soon be witnessed on 
the aspect of the community. The liveli- 
ness of the early British Churches was 
owing, in a great measure, to the warm 
and active co-operation of the numbers 
generally, with the pastors who laboured 
more oflicially in word and doctrine. 

Bn^ the repose of the British Churches 
was, after the lapse of two hundred years, 
interrupted by the Dioclesian persecution, 
which, like a dark cloud hovering omi- 
nously in the air, and threatening to dis- 


charge its disastrous contents on all tlio 
tenitory over which it lowers, burst in 
full vengeance on Nicomedia, in the year 
303 , and then extending over the breadth 
and length of the empire, wrought fearful 
havoc every where. The Imperial Edict 
announced that all Christian Churches 
should be pulled down, that all copies of 
the Holy Scriptures should be committed 
to the flames, that the profession of the 
religion of Christ w’^as to render any man 
incapable of holding ,a civil or military 
office, that all should be exposed to out- 
lawry wffio held the doctrine pf Christ, and 
that no rank nor ag^ was to be spared. 
This persecution, which was intended to 
delete Cliristianity from the earth, reached 
Britain in the full rolling tide of its dark 
and desolating career, and there accom- 
plislieU its direful mission. The ancient 
British historian, Gildas, informs us ‘that 
the Churches were ovxrthi'owii, all the 
copicis of the Holy Scriptures wdiich could 
be found were bui*nt, and thp chosen pas- 
tors of Christ’s Church butchered, together 
with their innocent sheep, in order that 
not a vestige might remain in some pro- 
vinces of Christ’s religion.’ Multitudes 
fltjd from the face of tlie ilcstroyer and hid 
themselves in dark woods and rocky ra- 
vines, and great numbers suflered martyr- 
<loni, while not a few apostasies occurred. 
The people in a body, however, clung to 
the ])‘t*iiiciples of their faith, and renounced 
the world and life for Christ’s sake. One 
tiling is wortliy of notice here, the numbers 
of copies of the Holy Sci*ipturcs which 
these churches seem generally to have 
possessed, aiul translated in all probability 
into the ancient British speech. This 
circumstance would tend vastly to preserve 
them true to the cause of Christ. But 
severely as the British Churches felt this 
persecution, it fell lightly on them com- 
pared with-others ; for Constantins Chiorus, 
the father of Constantine the Great, did 
all in his power to soften its rigour. The 
following anecdote is told of this General, 
who wai# Commander of Britain at the 
time. Having assembled all the officers 
of his household,^he informed them that it 
was the pleasure of the Emperor that all 
who professed tlie Christian religion should 
cither renounce it or bo deprived of their 
various offices and emoluments. A num- 
ber of them renounced Christianity, while 
the rest adhered to the faith. Having 
thus put the matter fairly to the test, 
Constantins, who inwardly •disapproved 
of the mean and selfisli^ conduct of the 
apostates, declared that the persons who 
had thus proved untrue to their God 
could never prove faithful to an earthly 
master, and forthwith dismissed them from 
his service. 

It appears that the churches in Britain 
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enjoyed a* very great degree of internal 
^ace and prosperity from the time of the 
I)ioclesian persecution till the rise of the 
Arian heresy, which denied the proper 
divinity of the Son of God. This is 
expressly asserted both by Gildas and 
Bede, so that we may easily conceive how 
the gospel would spreiwl among our 
Celtic ancestry, and the great mass of the 
populace became leavened by the doctrines 
of grace. The Ai’ian ' treason,’ as it has 
justly -been called, which so greatly dis-. 
tressed the Church of God, was followed, 
in the beginping of the fifth century, by 
the Pelagian coutr6versy, which no less 
proved a disturber of the Church in that 
age. ^ There must be also heresies among 
you, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you.’ Pelagias was 
a native of Britain, and his proper name 
was Morgan. T^e sentiments which he 
propounded were— ^ That Adam's sin af- 
fected only himself, that children at their 
birth wore as pure and innocent as A<lM.m 
was at his creation, and that the grace of 
God was not necessary to enable men to 
do their duty, to overcome temptatitiu, or 
even to obtain perfection.’ It lia^ liecn 
thought that the Pelagian ( rrors were 
received with much reatliiu'ss in Gaul 
and Britain, on account of their coinci- 
dence with some of the doctrines taught 
by the ancient DruMs; but however this 
may bo, there can be no doubt tliat^'tliese 
l>orxiicious doctrines did great damage to 
the British Church. It is not supposed 
that many r)f tlie ministers were h'd away 
by them — still they were not able, to stem 
the tide that boro up so strongly against 
them. 

To counteract the influence of the 
Pelagian errors, two famous bislio})s were 
sent from Gaul to visit the churches in 
Britain, namely, Germanus <aud Lupus. 
These holy men were remarkably success- 
ful in their mission, and were the means 
of bringing back those who had been . 
guilty of, defection to the true faith. 
Germanus*, it is said, ejjerfced Himself in 
establishing schools, proin,otmg learning, 
and building churches. 

Among the Britons, the missionai’y 
spirit seems to have e.xisted in no small 
degree. Ninian, an enterprising disciple, 
filled with holy zeal, even in the midst of 
the troubles to which his countiy was ex- 
posed, determined to carry the gospel to 
the Pict^ who inhabited the southern 
parts of Scctland. These people, accord- 
ing to the histcjrian, Gildas, were a very 
savago and" outlandish race, ‘ wearing 
more hair on their faces than clothes on 
their bodies.’ Ninian, however, was very 
successful in his mission of mercy, for 
he was instrumental in converting many 
of the barbarous inhabitants, and even 


founded a church in Whithorn, on the 
coast of Galloway. And thus, on^ the 
skirts of that peculiarly dark province, 
was the first invasion made on the kingdom 
of Satan. Many ages after this the inha- 
bitants were Btyle<^ ^The wild Scotts of 
Galloway;* but they wei'e finally tamed 
by the gospel, and subdued by its hallowed 
influence. 

In these brief sketches it is not easy to 
do anything like justice to a subject that 
would require a vi>lume for every page 
that we can give. Hence not a few names 
find incidents of importance must be 
passed,, over in order to get at the great , 
leading points that more especially clia- 
racterisc<l the times of which we spciik. 
The writers of a later age than that to 
svhich we now refer have disfigured many j 
tilings of great consequence, and Tiave left | 
it as a matt(‘r of considerable uncertainty 
to what extent the gospel in its purity was 
real ly professed . 

Gildas, who lived in the early part of 
the sixth century, was a Briton, a monk ot 
Bangor, and a person of great piety and | 
considerable talents. His history, which 
has been preserved to the present time, 1 
lurnislics a true ]>icture of the state of the | 
country in his day. Ho was a burning 1 
and a shining light, a faithful and fervent ' 
minister of the gospel acting in a spirit of j 
ardent zeal, rejiroving sin and enforcing 
holiness with all plainness and power of 1 
Scripture truth. The strong delineation i 
wliich Gildas lias given of the depravity of j 
his times, has led some to suppose that i 
there was then very little religion in the | 
land; but this is a great mistake, for there j 
was much g< nil iness thro iighouttlie country, { 
Tlierc was a leaven among tlie people ' 
which ke]>t them from a general de- 
fection. That was the Scriptures, of which I 
the Britisli wert^ so f(.>nd tliat great nuin- j 
bers of them hvirncd the Latin language, i 
that ^hey might bo alile to read them in 
default of their not being translated into 
their ow^i v(' macular speech. 

In the north, tlie famous Columba, a 
native of Ireland, laboured in the gospel ■ 
among the Caledonians, a kindred race to 
the South British, and possessing a con- 
generous language. On the history of 
this celebrated evangelist we cannot at | 
present enter. In considering the state of | 
religion among the Caledonian tribes wo i 
shall have occasion to take up the account j 
of this great and good man, and give what J 
of his history may be necessary. 

It has been frequently thought that the 
religion of the Britons became all but 
extinct after the Saxon invasion, wljpn the 
Homans had evacuated the island, but this 
is a groat mistake. The heathenism of 
the fierce Saxons did indeed spread, and 
I>ersecution along with it, but then Chris- 
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tianity retreated into the wilds of Wales 
and Cornwall, and took up its abode 
among the mountains and fastnesses of 
that interesting locality, where it grew, 
and flourished, and became great. The 
ruling classes, it is true, thrcughout the 
greater part of, the island, adopted the 
Saxon heathenism; still the truth was held 
among the common people, an<l a briglit 
day shone upon the churches that adhered 
faithfully to the doctrine of the Lord. 
The sixth century was a prosperous era <»f 
the gospel among the ancient British, both 
in the north and in the south — Coluinlh-i 
labouring in the north, among the»priini- 
tive Caledonians, and (lildas in the south, 
among the ancient Wedsh, And yet this 
ago has been considered as dark, and 
almost P5^gan. This, however, is far fj*oin 
Ixiing the truth, for tlie lamp of tliegos]a l 
! shone with a clear and steady light illuiiii- 
I nating and cheering inany a lieart that sat 
‘ in the Goshen of its brightness. 


! 

j CIIHISTIAN GERMxVNY. 

I NO. III. NKANDEll AND lUS TIMES. 

I Thr most eccentric specimens of the 
! eccentric tribe of literary men in all ag(\s 
I and countries, haye lille<l tlie professor's 
j chair. In Germany, the (‘ccentricity of 
professorial character and conduct has 
! been correctly held to reach its cuhiiinaling 
I point. Of all eccentric German ]>rofessors, 

' Neander of Berlin aj>prove.s liiiriself lo 
; the, outward eye at least, as the luo.st ec- 
centric. 

; You turn to tlie left hand afb'r entering 
j the vestibule of the somewhat theatrical 
! University-building in tlie Ihaissian capi- 
tal, and jfind yourself in a large lecture- 
room, in the comjiauy of two or throe 
j hundred stuileius, each of them witli uote- 
I book, iukhorn, and a good rai]>]dy of pens 
before him. You must be coutented^vith 
a back bench, where you liiive just s(‘ate<l 
yourself, when the door opens, and a little, 
dark, common-looking man runs into the 
■ professor’s desk. Standing behind it, the 
only part of him you see is an unkempt 
projecting lock of black hair, which ad- 
vances and retreats with the current of his 
words. The lecture is begun and carried 
on in an unvarying strain of smoothly- 
flowing and yet most harshly-sounding 
German. The only graces of oratory you 
notice, consist of the oscillation of a leg 
backwards and forwards, clad in a long 
Hessian boot, and the pause which every 
sentence claims for allowing the speaker, 
after % fashion the most* ludicrously gro- 
tesque, to spit ! As you look around on 
the eagerly attentive faces which are 
turned toward the object of your wonder, 
and hear the noise of so many quills busily 


taking down eveiy word, you are shamed 
out of your intention of laughing, and re- 
cover from your astonishment, .only by the 
striking of a clock, which dispatches from 
his desk as abruptly and awkwardly as he 
entered it, the great and good Neander. 
The oddity of his appearance and manner 
does not disappear upon a closer acquaint- 
ance. No language can do justice to tho 
impression which his looks, gait, and 
reception produce on you. Making your 
way ill his library through heaped up 
folios, 3'ou arouse him from his studies by 
pr<jseiiting your letter of introduction, and 
as you examine his thoroughly Jewish 
physiognomy, his comical figure, his ab- 
original dress, and tho indescribable ex- 
pression which these small jet-black eyes, 
peeping out beneath those shaggy over- 
hanging cyc-brows, impart to his whole 
couiit(inauce, you feel yc^i arc looking on 
soinetliiiig, the like of which you are not 
likely to see soon again. 

A very short time, it may be added, is 
suflicient to show how natural all this is 
to the man. The externals in his case are 
those of one who has spent his life-time 
in his study, engaged in literary pursuits 
in which he has been entirely absorbed, 
and knowing nothing of the wf>rld, except- 
ing through his books. Only in a country 
such as Germany was till a few months 
ago, <locs such st^clusion seem practicable ; 
and too, the elFects of it upon his 

list fulness are altogether favourable. Here, 
with our matter of fact turn and humour- 
ous susceptibility, such singularity would 
he laughed at iiKu'cly, but iu that land of 
stiulents its main tendency is to deepen 
and give z(‘St to tho respect with which 
the cliarncter and learning of which it is 
the associate are regarded. Even to the 
foreigner, however, who is honoured with 
Ncander's friendship, the manners soon 
seem inseparable from tho man ; and ab- 
surd as the former at first appeared, they 
come to be considered as at once admir- 
able and aj)[>ropriate, when the latter is 
known ailtl l^)vcd. 

Augustus Nfisandcr'^ is by birth a Jew, 
an: I his present jfiaine was conferred on 
him only after his baptism as a Christian. 
He then hecamo 'a new man,’ and as- 
sumc<l accordingly the appellation by which 
he is now known. He was born at Gottin- 
gen, but at an early age removed to Hain- 
burgii, wliOTG, at the age of fourteen, he was 
bajitized. Ilis intellect, early awakened 
to inquiry, abandoned Judaisfti ; but his 
heart was as yet unaflbctfd by evangeli- 
cal truth. lie is said at this time to have 

* There is in the Prussian Church a Bishop 
Ne.'inder, who must not be confounded with ti e 
Church historian. He is evangelical in his senti- 
mental, and occupies a prominent ecclesiastical 
position, but is otherwise a man of no note. 
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i been an adherent of the system of Spinoza, 

I and it is certain that for a long period his 
views underwent frequent but unsatisfying 
changes. Ho went to Halle as a student, 
and was there brought under the influence 
of the illustrious Schleiermacher. Filled 
with a profound admiration of I^lato, and 
also of Schelling, who was now at the 
height of his first fame, he was by degrees 
brought nearer and nearer to Gosi)el views, 
until he at length embraced them. In his 
letters to Chamisso, the story of this part 
of his life is very beautifully told. It is 
enough to say here, that he was led to Jesus 
Chi'ist as a diviiie*iSaviour, and attached 
himself to Ilijn as the Master to whoso 
service his life was to he devott;d. 

He started as professor in Heidelberg, 
and immediately adopted the line of his- 
torical study which he has since prosecuted 
with such brilliant success. H i s first work, 

‘ Julian the A])ostate,’ was pubiishe<l in his 
twenty rfirst year, and shortly afterwards he 
issued succe'ssively his ‘ Memorials of the 
Early Christians,’ ‘ Ttirtullian, or the anti- 
gnostic Spirit,’ and ‘ His Lift*, and THines 
of Chrysostom.’ By these Monographs liis 
reputation was at (nice established and ex- 
tended, and the late king of IVussia was 
accordingly induced, in 11113, to appoint 
him to a professorsliip i ti the newly founded 
university of Berlin, For the last thirty- 
five years he has been at tlie bead^of the 
Theological Faculty there He is now in 
liis sixty-second or sixty -third year, and 
although laid aside now and then by ex- 
cessive study from ]mblic duty, still fulfils 
the functions of Professor of Theology. 
The departments in divinity on which he 
principally lectures are Exegesis and 
Church history. His cxegetical lectures 
on the New Testament are much and de- 
servedly prized, and although be lias pub- 
lished no commentary (unless liis ‘ Life 
of Jesus’ be thus regarded), the literary 
gossip of Germany asserts that some of 
the best recent expositions of youiigci\ 
men, are little else than extensions of 
Neaiider’s lectures. As an, ecclesiastical 
historian, his great workL are ‘ 'I^lie His- 
tory of the Planting* of the Ajiostolic 
Church,’ and his ‘ General Cliurch his- 
tory.’ The latter work is not nearly 
finished, and makes but slow progress. 
The first volume appeared, if we do not 
mistake, in 1325. Since its appearance, 
the later volumes have been delayed by 
new editions of preceding ones, and that 
it will cve^ be brought down to the pre- 
sent time seemfc now exceedingly problem- 
atical. W ritiiig at a distance from a pub- 
lic library, we cannot give a correct list 
of his other works. One of the most cha- 

' * AUliough a professor of divinity, Neander does 

not preach, and has never received either license or 
ordination. 


racteristic of his productions, ^ Unity in 
Variety,’ was published on behalf of a 
society for sick students, comprises ad- 
dresses delivered by him at the meetings 
of a Missionaiy Society in Berlin, and is 
distinguished throughout the two volumes 
of which it is composed by almost all the 
excellencies of his mind and style. 

As a philosophical but Christian writer 
of the history of the Church, Neander' is 
unrivalled. Older ecclesiastical historians 
may have as carefully arranged their 
ej)Ochs, and Gieseler, his great living rival, 
may exhibit a better classification and af- 
ford a'* better chronicle of events ; but a 
combination of laborious induction of 
facts with broad views of principle, of 
rigid analysis of evidence with exhaustive 
statement of results, of the unflagging 
spirit of research with the devout feelings | 
of the Christian, is to be found only in the 
pages of Neander. 

Not a few English readers undervalue 
him, we find, in consequence of the start- 
ling and unsound conjectures which are 
thrown out in his work on the Times of 
the Apostles. It must be owned that his 
loose theory of Inspiration, and the oppo- 
site extreme into which his mind, by a 
recoil from the Judaism of his younger 
years, has been hurried, render liim an un- 
safe guide (luring the period over which an 
Insjurcd Wisdom reaches. Beyond that i 
space, however, his direction may be pro- ' 
fitably followed, and even there his worst | 
blunders suggest iiicjuiry and aid reflection, i 
He assuredly will not travel far in Church | 
history, and will bring but little h(;me, who ! 
ventures not a step in the dark without a 1 
lamp for which a Confessional Patent has ' 
been taken out ! Follow your guide, with , 
your eyes oj^en. Shut them, and no man 
may guide y')u. 

The ]>lace Neander holds in the evan- 
g(‘lical j>arty is interesting, and the part ! 
he l as taken in their movements is most . 
important. He is now a veteran on the ' 
field. When he began ‘tlie good fight,’ . 
he was almost alone, but he has been 
honoured of God as the instrument of 
raising up many to take part with him in 
the contest. Berlin is the university at 
which the Prussian divinity students al- 
most universally finish their theological 1 
education. The good work which Tholuck 
has begun in many of them at Halle, is 
carried on to its completion under Nean- 
dcr. Q^he two men are singularly fitted 
for their different spheres. If Neander 
has not the attractiveness, versatility, and 
activity, which eminently quality his 
brother-professor at Halle for laying hold 
of the young mind, Tholuck's character, 
on the other hand, probably fails to present 
that union of intellectual depth, thorough 
learning, and spiritual simplicity, which 
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renders the Church historian of Berlin bo 
admirable a guide for awakened and more 
mature men. ‘ There is a Jiversi Cy of 
gifts, but one spirit.’ 

The times through which Neander has 
passed have done much at ohco to modify 
his views and determine his position . They 
account for the mingled strength and weak- 
ness both of the one and the other. His 
is peculiarly a spirit which ‘ believcth all 
things, and hopeth all things.’ He has Jived 
to see so many changes in the past, that 
lie cherishes an almost unlimited hope for 
the future. He has had such deep experi- 
ence of the power of spiritual religicTn, that 
he cherishes an almost unlimited faith in , 
j its sufficiency to work out, unaided, its 
' ovrn ends, lie is, tliereforo, except in 
some peculiar cases, exceedingly slow, 
either to accuse, attack, or condemn. The 
title prefixed to his Iteview of Wilberforce 
has been the motto of liis life, ‘ A Man of 
God, and no Party Man.’ To combine 
these two parts, however, of this descrip- 
tive epithet is, especially for a German 
theologian, no easy task. Even Neander, 
w'o think, has failed in the attempt. It 
has tended mainly to make him suspected 
of a latitudinarianism in sentiment, and a 
vaccilation in conduct, with which he is 
really not chargeable. And yet vro can 
scarcely wish him in another position 
tlian that which lie occupies. Nature 
never meant him for a ])artizan. ‘ Let 
him alone,’ we slioul<l say (might Scrip- 
ture be so far misapplied), ‘ wily trouble yc 
the man ? he hath wrought a good work.’ 
Standing on his own ground, ho has ful- 
filled his mission. Aloof from all parties, 
he is unheard by none. A man of simple, 
earnest faith in Jesus CJirist, liis voice, 
when telling what God has done for his 
soul, has reached hearts that were closed, 
and consciences that were hardened against 
every other. 

I’liC impression which intimate i.ftcr- 
course with Neander leaves is uniform 
and deep. The man is not to bo envied 
who can come away from him without a 
fiiuncr persuasion of the reality of sj^iri- 
tual religion, and a more profound ad- 
miration of Christian character. 1 burst- 
ing through all the ridiculous manifesta- 
tions of the external man, and throwing 
them completely into the shade, there Is 
an intellectual grandeur, a moral beauty, 
a spiritual I'adiance, which to be known 
must bo felt. A transparent integrity, 
overflowing kindliness, and the elevating 
influence of fellowship with God, imbue 
liis heart and life with a heavenly fragrance. 
Than Neander of Berlin (and the reinai'k 
has been made by almost all who know 
him), no fitter living type could be found 
of all that we associate with the character 
of ‘ the disciple wdiom Jesus loved.’ 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

On the darkening blue of the tropical 
evening sky there may often be seen pro- 
jected a cone of cloudy aspect. Its bright- 
ness is sometimes distinct, and sometimes 
dim, having an outline like the milky- 
way, as seen in a clear frosty night, when 
the moon is absent. *Tho point of this 
illuminated cone is directed from that por- * 
tion of the heavens beneath which the sun 
has set. It would thcrefoi^ appear to 
bear some relation to tlie sun. This view 
is corroborated by the appearance of a 
similar cone of light at other seasons of 
the year, before his rising. In these cases 
the cone jKiints to the quarter of the sky 
opposite to that from which the sun is 
about to rise. As Vc#ius, during one 
part of her course, is the evening star, 
pouring forth her silvery rays after the 
orb of day has forsaken our sky, and in 
the opposite part of her course lights up 
her lamp prccursive of his triumphal ad- 
vent, — so does the cone to which we have 
been referring present its delicate light al- 
ternately after and before his transit across 
the horizon. It is seen projected on some 
part or other of tliat celestial belt which 
all the planets are found to traverse — that 
interc|^ting zone of the heavens which the 
ancient astronomers pcoi)led with fanciful 
forms ot* living creatures, and objects 
bearing a rel;itioii to human life — forms 
which, on account of the class to which 
they chiefly belong, wertj called zoa, that 
is, living creatures. This zodiac, or zone 
of zoa, is that in which the phenomenon to 
w’hicli w e have been directing the attention 
of our readers is always seen. Hence it has 
obtaine<I the name of the zodiacal light. 

In this country the zodiacal light can be 
seen only in certain seasons of the year, I 
and in very favourable conditions of the j 
heavens. • | 

TJie stigly of the zodiacal light is of very 
modern origin, althougli the 2 >henomcnon 
itself must have been presented to those 
wdjo studied the iKjaveiis in tJie very ear- 
liest times. The zeal and vigilance of 
modern astronomers have enabled them 
to ascertain several exi‘.(‘edingly remark- 
able facts in reference to this interesting 
light. 

Humboldt thus describes it as he saw it 
during his voyage from Lima to the 
western coast of Mexico: — * 

‘For the last three four nights 
(between 10° and 14° of north latitude) the 
zodiacal light has appeared with a magni- 
ficence which I have never before seen. 
Judging also from the brightness of the 
stars and nebulse, the transparency of the 
atmosphere in .this part of the Pacific 
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must be T0ry great. From the 14th to 
the i7^ March, during a very regular 
ilttorTai of three quarters of an hour after 
disc of the sun had sunk below the 
horizon, no trace of the zodiacal light 
Oould be- seen, although the night was per- 
fectly dark, but an hour after sunset it 
became suddenly visible, extending in 
great brightness and beauty between Al- 
debaran and the Pleiades, and on the 18th 
of March, attaining an altitude of 39° 5'. 
Long nari'ow clouds scattered over the 
lovely azure of the sky appeared low down 
in the horizdn, as jf in. front of a golden 
curtain, while bright varied tints played 
from time to time on the higher clouds : it 
seemed a second sunset. Towards that 
side of the heavens, the light diffused 
appeared almost like that of the moon in 
her first quarter. Towards ten o’clock, in 
this part of the Pacific, the zodiacal light 
usually becomes very faint, and at mid- 
night I could see only a trace of it remain- 
ing. On the 10th of March, when its 
brightness was greatest, a mild reflected 
glow was visible in the east.’ 

In the obscure sky of this country the 
zodiacal light is visible only in the begin- 
ning of S]^ring and the end of Autumn, j 
At the former period it may be seen after 
the evening twilight above the 'western 
horizon, and at the latter, before the 
morning twilight in the East. Not, a few 
intelligent persons may be found who, 
though observant of our nocturnal pheno- 
mena, never have once noticed this beauti- 
ful light. In order to see it, we must’look 
out for it in the proper quarter, at tljc 
proper time. What is this light, and 
whence is it derived? 

1. We answer, ‘It seems to bo the | 
brightness of a Icn so-shaped ring surround- 
ing the sun.’ Whether it shines solely by 
reflecting the solar rays, or is self-lumi- 
nous, is a point on which the astronomers 
of our day have not as yet agreed. The 
matter which emits or reflects this ligli^^ 
seems to bear a resemblance to that of^ 
which the comets are comp-osed. Some 
have called it nebulous matter. 

2. Ill its extent, it io subject to very 
great variations. 

Dr Olbers says : ‘ I have satisfied myself 
that the light is very different in different 
years, sometimes for several successive 
years, being very bright, and extended, 
and in other years scarcely visible.’ 
Humboldt gives us the following vivid 
description of those variations: — ‘In the 
tropical regions of South America I have 
sometimes observed with astonishment 
the variations in intensity of the zodiacal 
light. Having, during several months, 
passed the night in the open air, and 
under a serene sky, on the banks of the 
great rivers, or in the midst of the wide 


grassy plains or llanos^ I had frequent 
opportunities of observing the' phenome- 
non. Sometimes, in a few minutes after 
the zodiacal light had been at the strongest, 
it would become sensibly weakened, then 
suddenly reappear in full brilliancy.’ 

3. It is difficult to determine whether 
such variations in this light are owing 
wholly to processes going on in the lenti- 
cular ring itself — ^to changes in the upper 
strata of our own atmosphere which may 
occur, even when at ihe surface of the 
earth no changes in atmospherical tem- 
perature, moisture, or pressure, can be 
detected by our instruments, — or partly 
to the one and partly to the other class of 
causes. The strong probability is that 
real changes do take place in the zodiacal 
-medium, but that by the influeiwjc of at- 
mospheric variations, the apparent changes 
in the brightness and the extent of that 
medium are very much increased. 

4. Some philosoj>hers have supposed 
the zodiacal annulus to be merely an ex- 
tension of the solar atmosphere ; but this 
supposition is liable to serious and insu- 
perable objections. It is quite untenable. 

The solar atmosphere cannot extend to 
regions so very remote from his body, as 
those through which the zodiacal matter is 
seen to be diffused. Without being so 
detaclied as to cease its revolution with 
his nucleus or body, the atmosphere of 
the sun could not extend itself even so far 
as half-way to the planet Mercury. At 
that distance, the centrifugal force of its 
exterior parts would exceed the atti*active 
force by which it would be urged towards 
the centre of the sun. Hence, the exterior 
portions of the medium would move off; — 
a hiatus being formed in the zodiacal 
matter, the continuity of the medium 
would be completely destroyed. — The at- 
mosphere would thus be inevitably and 
permanently divided into the atmosphere, 
properly so called, and the exterior ring 
of mat ter projected from it. 

5. IJut the zodiacal medium, if non-cohe- 
rent — if quite unconnected in its concentric 
rings — may move permanently roui^d the 
sun, each ring revolving at the speed which 
would belong to a planet moving at the same 
distance from the sun. Such a ring would 
constitute a train of planetoids — of little 
pflancts. Whether the matter composing 
those planetoids were solid, liquid, or gas- 
eous, would not, could not, afect its motion, 
cither in reference to its velocity or its 
direction. In order to this, however, it 
would be necessary that the orbit of each 
planetoid should be entirely circular, or at 
least nearly so. If there were extensive 
variations from the circular form in the 
orbits which they pursue, as they move 
nearly in one plane, interferences and 
collisions would almost necessarily ensue. 
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If solid, they would dash against each 
other, causing fractures and separations. 

6 . It may be that some connection sub- 
sists between the aerolites and this annulus 
that is seen projected in its brightness on 
the zodiac. * 

It is supposable that the zodiacal light 
may result, — neither from the self-lumi- 
nousness nor from the reflective power of 
of a rare and tenuous medium, — but from 
the united rays . sent forth by myriads of 
shining solid bodiee, too small to bo se- 
parately visible from our planet, yet, owing 
to their combined eifect, exliibiting a con- 
-tinuous surface invested with consicterablo 
brilliancy. 

It is supposable that the eccentricity of 
the orbits traced by such solid masses, 
casting tkeir combined splendour ou tlio 
zodiac, at diflferent times — in different con- 
figurations, may give rise to extensive 
visible changes in the shining ring, l^hcir 
interferences and collisions may also con- 
tribute to the same result. 

It is supposable that the prevailing course 
of these planetoids may be an orbit much 
elongated; and that, therefore, owing to its 
greater nearness at one time tliaii anotlier 
to the orbit of the earth, the zodiacal matter 
may in one year be seen much brighter and 
more extensive than in another. 

It is supposable that the nearer portions 
of this ring may supply those masses 
which, dipping into our atniospliere, and 
ploughing their rapid course through its 
upper strata, at each successive transit 
sinking into it more deex>ly, and, encoun- 
tering perpetually augmented resistance as 
they sweep along their fiery iiatli, at last 
descend to the earth with trcinciidous 
force and noise. 

7 . These are but conjectures. Fnrtlicr 
observation may either confirm or dissipate 
them. The course of science, thougli often 
int(*.rmitted, is ever onward. The 2 )resen- 
tatioii of difficulties is the j)rclude to liieir 
removal. The discovery of seeming ano- 
mali(js is the first step towards the cliscio- 
siire of previously unknown illustrations of 
the dominancy of Law. The unaccounted 
for perturbations of the j^lanet Uranus 
occasioned the discovery of the i>lauct 
Neptune. The imperfection now found to 
exist in the explanation of those perturba- 
tions, supplied by the disturbing influence 
of that newly discovered pLanet, indicates 
that there exists at least one other planet 
bcyoiul the orbit of Uranus. Alreatly the 
astronomical calculator and the astrono- 
inieal observer are on the alert, eager for 
fiu-ther discovery, and confident in refer- 
ence' tc»its actual attainment. 

In the same manner, tlie zodiacal light 
which now puzzles astronomers may, ero 
long, be the means of supplying them with 
valuable information regarding the struc- 


ture and harmony of our solar system. 
As the comets shivered the crystalline 
spheres of Ptolemy, and prepared for the 
sweeping away from astronomy of his 
' cycle and epicycle, orb in orb ’ with which 
theiieavens were ‘ scribbled o’er ’—we guess 
that other astronomical hypotheses, now 
extensively received and daringly employed 
to obscure the creative agency of God, will 
be demolished by the zodiac^ medium. 

Here there opens up to our view a field 
of inquiry, at once extremely wide and 
very inviting. But our space is already 
nearly filled up. The introd«ction of the 
thoughts suggested to us would swell this 
article to an unreasonable bulk. OUT notice 
of them must in consequence be deferred. 

Meantime, wo may bo permitted to re- 
call attention to the obvious incompleteness 
pf our scientific discoveries. Some things 
we do know, many things wo know not. 
Our visible horizon is narrow, and bounded 
everywhere . with clouds and darkness. 
Humility is the attendant of scientific 
greatness. Modesty is the ajipropriate garb 
of pure majestic truth. Ignorance alone is 
jH’oud. The tern j)cr of the contrite believer, 
meekly sitting at tlic feet of Jesus, and 
from liis Hx>s receiving the holy words of 
eternal life, is in f)ci*fect harmony with the 
temper which alone is suitable to him who 
assures to scan the starry vault and fathom 
the drja<l x>rofound through vhicli Jehovah 
hath outstretched his mighty universe. 


MARCH IN PALESTINE. 

The progress of vegetation during this 
month is amazingly rajnd. Tiie barley 
wliicli was sown towards the end of the 
}>receding month, is nearly ready for the 
sickle at the end of this. Very little snow 
falls ill I’alestintj during March, but the 
^ latter raiu ’ descends generally towards 
the end of the month, iluch snow, how- 
ever, falls on the elevated northern boun- 
Uary — the two extensive ranges of Mount 
Lebanon. On the 2 1st, Mr Burckhardt 
left Beteddeitt, foot of Libanus, the western 
range, to cross the mountains on his way 
to Hamascus. ‘ i was anxious,’ says he, 
‘ to reach I^arnascus, anti feared that the 
rain and snow would make the road over 
the mountain impassable; in this I was not 
mistaken, having afterwards found that if 
1 had tarried a single day longer, I should 
have been obliged to return along the 'great 
road by the way of Beirout. We were an 
hour and a-half in ascendftig Djebcl 
Barouk; the summit wa« covered with 
snow, and a thick fog rested uiion it. We 
several times sank up to our waists in the 
snow, and after many falls reached the 
plain of Bekaa, where it began to snow 
again, and it continued to rain and snow 
for several days.’ On the 22d, ho adds, 
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reached the summit of the Anti- 
Libanus, where the heavyrains had already 
melted the greater part of the snow.' This 
accounts for the rise of the Tiberian Lake 
towards the end of this month, and the full 
bauks with which the Jordan flows during 
the following one. Mr Burckhardt was 
told that the water of Lake Tiberias rises 
during the rainy season tliree or four feej; 
above its ordinary level, which seems not 
at all improbable, considering the great 
number of winter-torrents which empty 
themselves into it. The Lake Ilulch and 
that of TibefSas bo compared to great 
regulatQrs, which control the violence of 
the Jordan, and prevent its inundations. 
The principle is precisely the same (though 
on a far infeifor scale) as that which pre- 
vents the sudden rise and overflow of the 
magnificent streams connecting the great 
lakes of North ^America.'T^ The Jonlaii 
has throughout, from the Galilean to the 
Dead Bea, two sets of banks, and in some 
places three. Pocockc says that the lowest 
of these is four or five feet above the water, 
and is frequently covered \vith wood. The 
lower valley, which is aboiit halt a mile in 
breath — sometimes more and sometimes 
less — is to be distinguislied from the broad 
Ghor, usually called the valley of the Jor- 
dan. According to Burckhardt, ‘ i n winter 
the river inundates the plain in the bottom 
of the narrow valley, but never i*i scs*to the 
level of the upper plain of the Ghor, which 
is at least forty feet above the level of the 
river.’ Dr Jamieson has committed a 
blunder in his valuable editorial additions 
to Paxton’s Illustrations^ in descanting on 
the beneficial effects of tlie annual overflow 
of the Jordan; and the writer of 2' he 
Jewish Nation^ a volume recently published 
by the London Tract Society, has fallen 
into the same mistake. Travellers deny 
that agriculture is benefitted by the over- 
flow of the Jordan; and the Jewish histo- 
rian, t at the beginning of the Christian cni. 
speaks of the Jordan^ hot ween the Sea oft 
Galilee and the Dead Sea, as flowing' 
^ through a desert.’ 

There is much fine weiither in March, 
Every plain, and hill, a'ud vale is veniant. 
The fields and flowers, and the foliage of 
the trees and shrubs, have a delightful 
freshness. On the plain of Sharon, 15th 
of the month, Wilde thus writes , — ‘ Around 
us was an atmosphere such as can only be 
perceived and breathed in .the East — no 
palpable ^ky — no clouds traversing a 
canopy definite in extent, but an ethereal 
expanse about ds and above us, termina- 
ting only where the powers of vision fail, 
and creating the thought that we looked 
into the regions of boundless space.’ 

Lord Lindsay travelled in the peninsula 

* Professor Robinson. 

i Josephus, in his Wars of the Jews, iii. 10, 7* 


of Mount Sinai in this month. This 
I traveller found abundance of shrubs and 
scented plants. ‘ The caravan,’ says he, 
^advances at a. regular and certain pace, 
about three miles an liour, but the indivi- 
dual animals proceed very irregularly, 
stopping every now and then to graze on 
the thorny shrubs and scented plants, with 
which the Arabian desert (particularly) 
abounds.’ The mention of scented plants 
in the Arabian desert recalls the lines of 
Milton : — « 

‘ As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mosambic, off at sea north-east winds blotv. 
Siibean odours from the spicy sliore 
Of Arahy the blest, with such delay 
Well pleased they slack Ihcir course, and many 
a lea^rue 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell old ocean smiles. 

u 

Lord Lindsay found the ^mr-plant, and 
tarfa^ or tamarisk tree ; the former bears 
small, red, juicy berries, which they squeeze 
into water. The munn (a gum which 
exudes from the tamarisk tree) has a strong 
aromatic taste like turpentine ; it is kept 
in casks, melted when required, and spread 
on bread like* honey. The mimn and the 
juice of the /tomr-berry arc used to sweeten 
bad w'atcr; but his Lordship thinks the 
tree cast by Moses into the bitter waters 
of Marah was the elluf, a species of acacia, 
with very small leaves, and very large 
thorns, the tree having no tendency in itself, 
apart from the miracle, to sweeten the 
water. J The munn harvest is in June, 
but tlie Israelites w(ire at Marah within a 
month after the institution of the Passover 
at the vernal equinox. In the same desert, 
not far from the sea-shore, this traveller 
saw in great quantities the lussof, a beauti- 
ful green plant, wdth large juicy pods: at 
the proper season it produces a fruit as 
large as one’s linger, and good to eat. He 
observed also ibe colocinth, which grows 
as large as a small melon; the rind when 
dric^, is used for holding water, butter, &c. 
The henihiar was also observed: it is a 
branchy, edible plant, the leaf juicy, and 
bitter when chewed; also the sekarran, 
bearing a very pretty flower of blended 
purple and white, on a thick leafy stem. 
In the valleys of Binai, the same traveller 
says — Hho rattam, a species of broom, 
bearing a white flower, delicately streaked 
with purple, aflbrded me frequent shelter 
from the sun, walking on in advance of the 
caravan. And two other shrubs, the selleh, 
thorny, with leaves of the lightest tint of 
green, bearing a very pretty flower of a 
light pink colour, beautifully streaked 
inside — and the ooraga, deep green, with 
hairy pods, ending each in a thom«^nstead 
of leaves, and bearing a small pink flower, 
five petals with yellow stamina, delightwl 
me with their simple beauty.’ This broom 

^ li.Kod. XV. 25. 


I 

i 
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is understood to be the same as the juniper 
of the English Bible (1 Kings xix. 4-6; 
Job XXX. 4); and it is interesting to remark 
that Elijah rested under one of the same 
n shrubs which afforded shelter to Lord 
Lindsay while travelling to the same 
Mount Horeb. It is said that this shrub 
converts the most barren spot into an 
odoriferous garden by its flowers, which 
continue a long time, but it is small, and 
the scantiness of its shade seems to have 
deepened the despondency of the prophet 
after the fatigues of his journey through 
the wilderness, and prompted him to 
exclaim — ‘ It is enough ; now, O * Lord, 
take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathers.’ Professor Kobiiison says, 
that the Arabs wdio accompanied him 
always selected the place of encampment 
in a spot where this shrub grow, in order 
to be sheltered by it at night from the 
wind ; and during the day, when they often 
went on in advance of the camels, lie found 
them not iinfrequently sitting or sleeping 
^under a bush of this rcLcm to protect them 
'from the sun. Where other plants were 
scarce, it was used for fuel, and burned 
with a crackling noise. (Psalm cxx. 4.) 

The plants in this peninsula are mostly 
found in Palestine, and we therefore follow 
Professor liobinson in his journey over 
tlie same scene during this month. Bound 
about the fountain llawarali ho found, on 
the 19th of the month, many bushes of the 
shrub Ghurkiid,^ now in blossom. This 
is a low, bushy, thorny shrub, producing a 
small fruit, which ripens in June, not un- 
like the barberry, very juicy, and slightly 
acidulous. It seems to delight in a saline 
soil, for he found it growing around all the 
.brackish fountains which he afterwards fell 
in with during his journeys in and around 
Palestine. In the midst of parched deserts, 
as in the Glior, south of the Dead Sea, 
where the heat was intense, and the foun- 
tains briny, the red berries of this jflaiit 
often aftiirded the Professor and his party 
a grateful refreshment. He frequently 
found the tamarisk, with narrow leaves, 
and without thorns, the same on which the 
manna (Arabic monn) is elsewhere found ; 
and the iulh or zeyal^ said by the Arabs to 
be identical, a species of very thorny aca- 
cia, producing a little gum-arabic of an 
inferior quality. The Superior of the con- 
vent of Mount Sinai, on the 28th, put into 
his hands a small quantity of the manna 
of the peninsula, famous at least as being 
the successor of the Israeli tish manna, 
though not to be regarded as the same sub- 
stance. According to the Superior’s ac- 
count, •it is not produced every year; 
sometimes only after five or six years ; and 
the quantity in general has greatly dimi- 
nish^. It is found in the form of shining 
. ♦ Peganum retumm of ForBkal. 


drops on the twigs and branches (not upon 
the leaves) of the turfa,* from which it 
exudes, in consequence of the puncture of 
an insect of the coccus kind.f What tails 
upon the sand is said not to be gathered. 
It has the appearance of gum, is of a 
sweetish taste, and melts when exposed to 
the sun or a fire. Not one of the charac- 
teristics of the manna of the Old Testament 
is applicable to the present manna. J ^ And 
even if it could be shown to be the same, 
still a supply of it in sufiicient abundance 
for the daily consumption of two millions 
of people would hajje beefl no less a 
miracle.’ On the 22d, this traveller men- 
tions the retem, a species of the broom 
plaTit,^ with small, whitish, variegated 
blossoms, growing in the water courses of 
the Wady s; the kirdht/, a green thorny 
plant, with small yellow flowers ; the 
the shih,^ and the from which the 

Arabs obtain a substitute for soap. 

According to Shaw, at this season the 
mountains of Quaraiitania, and others near 
Jerusalem, afibrd a groat quantity of yellow 
polhim^ and some vari(ities of thyme, sage, 
rosemary^ and such aromatic plants as the 
bee chiefly delights in ; so tliat in the 
wdlderness of Judea there was abundance 
of the wild honey which was part of^be 
food of John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4), The 
brook of I:]lislia, which waters the gardens 
of Jer^ho, has its banks adorned with seve- 
I'al spi;<;ies of brooklime, lysimachia, water* 
cress, hetony, and otlier aquatic plants. In 
the plain of Sharon, about the middle of this 
mouth, according to Wilde, the fields wpre 
decked with thousands of gay fiowci’S ; the 
scarlet anemone^ and a beautiful specimen 
of small vcaI tulip, intermingled with the 
white asters, the pink phlox, and the hlue 
iris, and with crimson and white aster's, 
asphodels, and lili/cs, forming an enamelled 
carpet, that peidumed tlie air, and offered 
a sc(‘,ne replete with every thing that could 
gratify the eye or charm tiie imagination. 


BRIEF NOf iqES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
RELIGIOUS JIENOMINATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


CONGRKGATIONALTSTS. 

^ Tub history of our colonization,’ says 
Bancroft, the historian of the United 
States, Ms the history of the crimes of 
Europe.’ It includes a x>aiftful record 
of the crimes of Great# Britain. But 
wrhat was the disgrace of our-rulers, brought 

* Tamarix GaXlica mannifera of Ehrcnberff. 

t Coccus mannipartts of the same Naturalist. 

t Compare Exod. xvi.l4, 31, with Numb* xi, 3, 9. 

§ Gcfiista Tfjctam of Forskal. 

H Appparontly the Mgagrioides of Forskal. 

^ Artemisia Judiaca of Spreiigel. 
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glbiy to the oppressed, and has proved the to study, with the Bible in their hands, the 
means of extending and perpetuating Chris- scriptural naodel of church order and dis- 
tiatiity and its institutions in a way that cipline, and to form their churches after 
milst command the admiration of every the pattern thus discovered, 
pious mind. The following details will Within twenty years from the planting 
illustrate this : — of the colony at l^lymouth, all the other 

John Robinson, who has been styled the chief colonies of New England were 
Father of modern Congregationalism, was founded. Norwas their spiritual prosperity 

E astorof a church ill the north of England, inferior to their temporal. In 1047 they 
ut being harassed by the bishops, he fled, had forty-three churches; in 1050, fiffcy- 
along wn'th a nuin!)cr of his people, to eight, with 7750 communicants ; and in 
Holland in 1008. Vexed at the dissolute- 1074, there were more than eighty English 
ness of manners that prevailed on the churches, composed of persons all of whom 
Continent, «ind apprehensive of contami- made a credible profession of the faith of 
nation to. their children, these refugees Christ" These early colonists, in the 
began in 1017 to meditate a removal to planting of their settlements, contemplated 
America, It w’as not, however, till some the founding of such civil communities as 
years later that they obtained a patent, and should be most favourable to the cause of 
mustered pecuniary resources sufllcieiit to pure religion; and being at first fow, mem- 
cnable them to undertake the voyag€\ bers of tlie same Church, and of one mind, 
The vessels not being sufficiently largo to they made the laws they passed, jn regard 
carry the whole congrega.tion, Mr Robinson to ecclesiastical mattery, binding on the 
remained wdth the majority at Leyden, whole community. None but members of 
where he died in 1625; and Mr, commonly their churches were entitled to the rights 
called Elder Brewster set sail with the and privileges of citizens. Erelong this, 
emigrants, including ’Carver, Bradford, state of tilings led to consequences the 
Winslow, and Staiidish — all afterwards most disastrous. The first remarkable 
men of renown. One of the vessels proving case of persecution to which it gave rise, 
not sca-woHliy, they were obliged to turn was that of Roger Williams. This dis- 
b^w to Plymouth. Again tliey set sail, tingiii shed man, after being expelled from 
ami again they returned. Leaving the dis- the Church of England on account of his 
couraged and disaffected behind, the re- Puritanical principles, repaired to Boston 
mainder, in all a hundred souls, ill £v<single in 1631; and perceiving the career of 
ship, the May Flower, for the last time, intolerance that was entered upon, he lifted 
6th September 1620, set forth in quest of a up his testimony against it, and proclaimed 
Transatlantic home. Tlic voyage was long that ‘ the doctrine of persecution for cause 
and perilous. In the ninth month they of conscience is most evidently and lamcn- 
mallc Cape Cod ; and landing, Mell upon tably contrary to the doctrine of Jesus 
their knees and blessed the (Jod of heaven Christ.’ He denounced at the same time 
who luid brought them over the vast and a compulsory attendance on public worship, 
furious ocean, and delivered them from and a compulsory support of the ministry, 
many perils and miseries.’ yj^acc would ‘What!’ exclaimed his antagonists, ‘is 
fail were wo to attempt to repeat the story not the labourer wrorthy of his hire ? ’ 
of the privations and sufferings they under- ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘from them that hire 
went before, aflid long after, tlieir settlement him.’ ITo w as banished from the colony, 
at New’^ Plymouth — so called in grateful and<i'etiring to Providence, there laid tlie 
memory of the hospitality shown them iny foundation of a state in which unlimited 
the last English port from which they ‘ toleration, or rather absolute religious 
sailed. Suffice it to rennirk, ‘that they liberty, prevailed. Sp<ace would fail were 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’ we to detail the case of Mrs Hutchinson, 
‘They knew that they w^ere PILGRIMS, and who, for her Antinomian tenets, was 
looked not much on those t])ings, but lifted banished to Rhode Island; and that of 
up their eyes to heaven, their dearest conn- three Quakers, who were executed. This 
try, and quieted their spirits.’ In 1692 connexion between the Congregational sys- 
morc emigrants arrived, who founded tem of church polity and the civil power 
Salem ; otlicrs speedily followed.. These w^as severed in most of the colonies by the 
were Puritans, not Separatists, like Brewster Revolution; but in Massachusetts it was 
and his ’companions, but men who con- not till 1833 that it was wholly abolished, 
sidered themselves as belonging to the y^hc following are some* of the most 
Church of England till their departure for iiifinorable events that have occurred in 
America dissolved the tie. Cotton and the lii story of New England Congrega- 
Wilson of .Boston — Hooker and Stone of tionalism: — o 

Hartford — Davenport and Hooke of New 1. About 1660 a synod was called atBos- 
Haven — were all beneficod clergyman ton, which decided that all baptized persons 
before their emigration. Those men, in were to be considered members of the 
their new circumstances, set themselves Church, and, if not openly <iissolute, admit- 
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ted to all its privileges except partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. This was termed the 
Half-way Covenant, of which Mr Stoddart, 
minister at Northampton, was one of the 
most strenuous defenders. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, his grandson, at first agreed with 
him in his views, but afterwards wrote 
against him with great ability. The Half- 
way Covenant continued in use for many 
years ; but after a bitter experience of the 
pernicious consequences attending it, it 
was laid aside in all the orthodox Congre- 
gational Churches. 

2. In 1740 a revival took plac<* which 
embraced all the colonies. In reference 
to it Jonathan Edwards writes : ‘ There 
has been, the year past, tlie most wonder- 
ful work^amemg children here, by far, that 
ever was. God has seemed almost wholly 
to take a new generation that are come on 
since the last great work seven years ago. 
Neither earth nor hell can hinder his 
work that is going on in the country. 
Christ gloriously triumphs at this day.’ 
For a particular account of this revival, 
and of the evil as well as good of which it 
was prodiictivej wc refer to the Memoirs 
of President Edwards. 

3. Q’en years after the above period, in 
1750 , Unitarianism began to make pro- 
gress in New England. A full account of 
its rise and growth will be found in 
Baird’s America, Harvard University fell 
into tlie hands of the Socinians, and is 
still under their control. 

4. In 1301 a plan of union was adopted 
between the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, with a view ‘ to 
promote union and harmony between those 
new settlements, which are composed of 
inhabitants from those bodies.’ By this 
plan, a Congregational Church, if they 
settled a Presbyterian minister, might 
still conduct their discipline accordijjg to 
Congregational principles ; and on the 
other hand, a Presbyterian Church, with a 
Congregational minister, retained its pe- 
culiar discipline. Under these regulations 
many new Churches were formed, which, 
after a time, came under the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly, In 1337 this 
plan of union was abrogated by that body 
as unconstitutional; and several synods 
which had been attached to it in conse- 
quence of the plan, were declared to be 
out of the ecclesiastical connexion. 

In New York, many churches, origi- 
nally founded by Congregationalists, and 
after the Congregational model, have, from 
a desjye of harmony, and a more perfect 
union with their brother-Christians of the 
same doctrinal faith, adopted wholly, or 
in part, the Presbyterian discipline. 

In 183i, those churches who had re- 
tained the Congregational discipline formed 


a General Association, in which both 
churches and ministers are represented: 
lay delegates representing the former. 
The number of churches connected with 
this body is annually increasing.* Ac- 
cording to the last census, there are in 
the United States 1420 Congregational 
churches, 1,275 ministers, 202,250 com- 
municants ; and in New England, eight 
colleges, and four theological seminaries — 
all of wdiich are in a flourishing condition. 
‘ When we recollect that for nearly two 
hundred years after its settlement, there 
was scarcely a single Church of any other 
denomination within its limits, to Con- 
gregatioiialists, and to Congregational 
princijdes, it must chiefly be ascribed 
that New England is what it is.’ 


NO ENDOWMENTS. 


It is now several years since the friends 
of tlie Voluntary cause took their ground, 
and it was Ireland that led them to do so. 
The question of that day was, whether 
Roman Catholics, in common with their 
fellow-citizens, should be held eligibly to 
offices of civil trust. Multitudes wore 
afraid, that if this were done, the most 
serioi|S disasters to the institutions of the 
country would ensue. This led those who 
held Voluntary sentiments to call public 
attention to the true method of proceeding 
in the case, which was for Government to 
repudiate all Churcli and State connexion 
whatever, and treat the whole body of the 
people alike irrespective of their religious 
dogmas. This procedure was tantamount 
to an open declaration of war against ex- 
isting Ecclesiastical Establishments, and 
the battle soon began to rage fiercely 
enough on this side of the ^Border. Our 
readers know what happened. They know 
that after a severe internal struggle, aris- 
ing out ,of the passing by the General 
Assembly of the Veto Art, wliich, along 
with the erection of quoad sacra churches, 
was intended to ^firrest the progress of dis- 
sent, the Kirk of Scotland was rent in 
twain, and that those who* left it, though, 
for the most part, disqwning in theory 
the Voluntary j>rinciple, have, neverthe- 
less, ewjr since, contrived to live upon 
its fruits, and still furnish a most delight- 
ful and convincing demonstration of its 
power. * 

Since the Disruption,* the Voluntary 
controversy has been comparatively little 
agitated till now: the state of Ireland, 
or rather Lord John Russell’s avowed 
panacea for its evils, has at length fanned 
the embers into a flame. Her Majesty's 

* Rupp*8 * Religious Henominations.* 
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mltiisters have it in contemplation, so 
soon as the convenient season shall arrive, 
to endow Popery in Ireland ; and^lie Pre- 
inier has told us that if the priests them- 
selves do not object, he will consider our 
Opposition, the opposition of Scotland and 
England, as no bar in the way of carrying 
his project into effect. 

In these circumstances, we cannot re- 
main inactive. As citizens of a free state, 
we cannot allow a minister of the crown 
to use such language as that we liave 
just quoted, i^ithout lifting up our loudest 
protestation against^it; and, as the friends 
of religion and the rights of conscience, 
we feel constrained to exert ourselves to 
the utmost, to bring about the time when 
Government, confining itself to its appro- 
priate sphere — the things that are Caesar’s, 
shall cease to inhfrmoddle with the things 
that are God’s. ' 

The contcmjdatcd endowment of Popery 
in Ireland has been the occasion, to a 
considerable extent at . least, of rt^viviiig 
the agitation of the Voluntary question 
among us ; but we must take care; tliat it 
rove not the occasion of oiir principles 
eing misnndorstood. Wo trust our Ho- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects will not mis- 
understand them. 

We are not only willing, but anxious 
to concede to thorn etpial political rights. 
Tliere is not a privilege we claim fdr our- 
selves as citizens, which we arc not soli- 
citous they should enjoy also. So far frt>m 
seeking to keep them down, wo won hi de- 
liver them if we could from oppression 
in all its forms, and especially from the 
galling domination of the Irish Episco- 
pal Church. How obnoxious that Church 
must be to them, we can liave no very 
great difficulty in comprehending. 

We know our own fee lings at the pre- 
sent moment in reference to the einlow- 
ment of Popery in Ireland. Would iiqt 
our indignation bo raised to a much higl^Ji\ 
pitch were we assured that it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty's Gqvei^nment to 
set up the Roman Catholic, Church as the 
established Church of SvjOtland '5 Would 
not the proposal, and especially any seri- 
ous attempt to*realize it, rouse us almost 
to frenzy, or drive us to the very verge of 
rebellion? Well, then, wo may judge 
how the Irish Roman Catholic feels in re- 
ference to the ecclesiastical system that 
has been forced upon him. Is not the 
Papist as quick of sense as the Protestant, 
and as much aliyo to injustice and insult? 
‘ What, hath not a Roman Catholic eyes — 
hath he not hands, organs, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ? If you prick him, does 
he not bleed 5 or if you tickle him, does 
he not laugh* if you poison him, 'shall he 
not die ; and if you wrong'him, shall he 
not revenge ? ’ We can Ijardly over-esti- 


mate the outrage that has been perpe^ 
tratod on the inhabitants of til© sister isle, 
by the establishment among them of the 
system to which we refer; and even-handed 
justice demands that with the least pos- 
sible delay we shall abate the nuisance. 
While we would not have oiir Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects misunderstand our 
pnnciples and aims, neither would we 
have any other class of our fellow-citizens, 
and above all, our representatives in Par- 
liament, do so. 

We have no sympathy with those whose 
cry is-f-* Don’t endow Popery, for it is 
error — soul-destroying error; but endow 
truth, and as wo hold the truth, endow us.’ 
Onr answer to such is not only — ‘ Who 
constituted you the judges of„ truth ? ’ 
■ ■ -but, even admitting it is the true reli- 
gion they have embraced, we say to them, 
‘ Tlie State has no business to distinguish 
you from otliers on that account.’ The 
civil magistrate has no right to intermeddle 
with the religious opinions of his subjects. 
The province of conscience lies beyond his 
jurisdiction. This is our distinctive posi- 
tion, and we wish those who may not pre- 
viously have considered the subject very 
fully, to maT’k it. The question which, in 
the first instance, wo feel ourselves called 
upon to decide, is not, what is it which 
tlie State purposes to endow ? — is it truth 
or error — ^is it Protestantism or Popery — ^is 
it the Bible or the Koran? The first ques- 
tion is, has the State a right, or is it at liberty 
to endow at all? And taking up the ground 
that it has no such right, w^c say to the 
State, without .characterizing, or reflecting 
unkindly or injuriously on, any one 01 the 
many creeds that may obtain in the coun- 
try, Endow none of them, for with men's 
creeds you have nothing to do. The con- 
test between opposing religious parties 
hohling in common the Establishment 
principle, is a contest for superiority : tlie 
one says, I am in the right, and my neigh- 
bour is in the wrong — therefore frown 
upon liiin, but upon mo sweetly smile : 
the otlier returns the compliment; — ^while 
the Voluntary demands that Government 
shall leave all creeds to themselves, and, 
confining itself to its own work, deal 
with its subjects as it finds them peaceable 
and loyal, or factious and rebellious — being 
‘ a teiTor to evil-doers, and a praise to them 
that do well.’ 

In denouncing the endowment of Popery 
then, we do not seek to withhold from the 
su])porters of that system a single civil or 
political right whicli w© ourselves enjoy. 
Wo have no wish to repeal the C{*»,tholic 
Emancipation Act. Scotland, England, 
and Ireland are now partners of one great 
political firm, and our desire is that the 
whole three, feeling that the interests of 
each is the interest of all, may live together 
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I as a civil society in the bonds of peace and 
love. 

And let not our legislators aflirrn that 
we Dissenters are bigoted and intolerant. 
We repel the charge. We ask nothing 
for ourselves which wc do not claim for 
others. True, they tell us that political 
justice requires that since Presbytery is 
established in Scotland, and Episcopacy in 
England, Popery should be established in 
Ireland. Our reply is, Presbytery ought 
not to be endowed, in Scotland, nor Epis- 
copacy in England. These may Wa ap- 
proved of by the inhabitants of tjie two 
countries respectively, but the question 
with us is not a question of numbers; it is 
a question of x>rinciple. The point to be 
settled is not— who are in the majority 
in the eiftpire at largo, or in particular 
divisions of it — Protestants or I*a.pists ? — 
but the point to be settled is — has the 
State any wai*raut to occupy itself with mat- 
ters of this description ? If we are gtiod, 
obedient subjects, why should the police 
or the government concern itself about our 
religious tenets and observances ? 


THE CABINET. 

MOUNT nOR. DEATH OF AARON. 

Moses was instructed to fake Aaron and 
his son Eleazar, and bring them to the toj) 
of 11 or; there to strip Aaron of bus official 
garments, and put them upon his son, who 
waste succeed him; and then he w^as to 
die, and ‘ bo gathered to his poo[>lo.’ . . . . 
Witness three such men, in the perfect 
knowledge of >vhat was going to happen, 
so cheerfully and promptly bidding adieu 
for a time to the camp, one of them never 
to return, and that one the high priest. 
They have made the asccnit, and now th(*y 
stand on the summit of the mountain. No 
delay takes place. Moses at once Ap- 
proaches his brother, who again ‘held his 
peace.* Without the least opposition, he 
permits himself to be stripped of his gor- 
geous robes, and, though submissive, not 
unconcerned, witnesses the investiture of 
Eleazar. This ceremony finished, the two 
brothers, so long associated in office, and 
so soon and so affectingly to be parted, 
await in silence and awo the approach of 
God. 

What a moment of suspense would this 
be! It is difficult to say which of the 
three would feel it most. To Moses, his 
brother had been of eminent service in the ' 
government of Israel. He might remem- 
ber soii)^ of Aaron’s infirmities; but these 
would instantly be forgotten in the rush of 
other thoughts, which rekindled from 
memory’s lamp the lights that had illu- 
mined the path of the first high priest of 
Israel, even from the days when together 


they had confronted the monarch of Egypt, 
to the present moment of sublime resigna- 
tion to the will of God. Aaron, again, now 
looks down the mountain side to the plain 
beneath, that he might for the last time 
behold the goodly tents of Jacob and the 
tabernacles of Israel. What a tumult of 
thoughts would the view occasion ! Having 
surveyed, for a time, this interesting spec- 
tacle, he turns to his illustrious brother, 
and fixes on him a look of inexpressible 
emotion. The recollection of his foolish 
eiivyings of Moses* distinctioi^ might sug- 
gest some little regret.# If so, the feeling 
would soon pass away, in the joyous con- 
viction, not only that all had been forgiven 
between them, but that even with the God 
of Israel he was now at pea6e, and would 
he soon in glory. 

Thenewly-inaiiguratccl high priest, mean- 
while, stands apart, a sildnt but not unin- 
terested spectator. He loved and honoured 
his vcnci'able sire; he submitted to see 
him, for the first time, denuded of his 
pontifical robes; and, in amazement, beheld 
them put upon himself. The ceremony 
told him that the death of his father was 
at hand, and that he should occupy that 
father’s place among the nobles of Israel; 
but the sadness of the occasion interfered 
to repress the joys of succession. It is far 
from Eleazar, however, to feel or express 
a Tiiiirjjiur, lie, too, prepares his spirit to 
witness, in adoring acquiescence, Aaron’s 
sublime and impressive decease. And 
now these three men kneel in prayer; 
they have embraced each other for the 
last time, and stand together in expecta- 
tion of the summons that was to carry the 
devoted one into the immediate presence 
of God. Moses and Eleazar stedfastly 
contemplate Aaron, whose attitude and 
aspect bespeak the approaching awful 
solemnity. As they watch his heaven-lit 
countenance, behold it changes! The high 
priest falls ; he is dead ! His soul is gathered 
to its peo])le! — Dt' M^Farlane, 

m 

MTSSION^Y DEVOTEDNESS. 

TriE youth who^ives himself to Christ 
should (io it prepared to brave the cold of 
the North, or the burning heats of the 
Line, in carrying there the pure gospel, 
and with the expectation that, after an 
hour’s uiipitied sufferings, he may lie un- 
buried in a foreign land. The father is to 
be ready to part with his son — the pride 
of his heart, and the anticipatecTstay of his 
ago ; — the son, whose early sourse has been 
radiant as the light of the morning without 
clouds, and who is qualified, by native en- 
dowment, to adorn the bar and the bench, 
or the senate-chamber — to preach the gos- 
pel to savages, and is to lay his hand on 
him, and bless him, as the ship is loosening 
from her moorings, expecting to see his 
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face no more; — ^ttie mother is to press her 
much beloved daughter to her bosom for 
the last time, ae she leaves her native land 
to meet the perils of the deep — and the 
desert^and to die, perhaps, surrounded 
-by strangers, and where her hand cannot 
soothe her dying sorrows. Youth, educated 
mth all the care and skill that a Christian 
land can furnish, accustomed to the com- 
forts and the elegancies of life, with minds 
classical, tasteful, and refined like that of 
Henry Martyn, and with accomplishments 
that might v-dorri any circle, are yet to sing 
on many a deck the missionary ship 
glides away : — 

Yes, my native land, I love tliee— 

All thy*scenes, I love them wt-ll. 

Friend, connexion, happy country. 

Can 1 bid you all farewell ? 

I leave you, 

Far in distant lands to dwell ? 

Home! tliy joys arc passing lovely — 

Joys no stranger heart can tell I 

Happy home, His sure I love thee. 

Can T, can 1 say farewell? 

Can 1 leave thee, 

Far in heathen lands to dwell ? 

• 

Scenes of sacred peace and plcnsnro— 

Holy days, and Hahbatli belli 

Hichosf, brightest, sweetest treasure, 

Can I say a last farewell ? , 

Can I leave you, 

Far in heathen lands to dw'ell ? 

Yes, I hasten from you gladly — 

From the scenes 1 love so well. 

l''’ar away ye billows bear me ; 

Lovely native land, farew'ell. 

Fleased 1 leave thee. 

Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

Boar mo on, thou restless ocean. 

Let the winds my canvass swell. 

Heaves my licart with warm emotion 
While 1 go far hence to dwell. 

Glad, I bid thee, \ 

Native land, farewell— -hire well. 

^ * I3ar7ics. 

« 

ALRXANDEIO VINET. 

Alexander ViNFT was born at Ouchy, 
Tioar Lausanne, on the 17th of Juno, 171^7- 
Ilia first teacher was his ow'n father, wlio 
had been a village schoolmaster, but who 
rose to be Sccretarif of the Howe Depart- 
ment — a more modest title, however, this 
in the Cop ton of Vaud, than it sounds in 
English ears. As a student in the 
Ac^emy of Lausanne, young Vi net was 
chiefly distinguished by his taste for 
poetry j in 1817, when only twenty years 
of age, he was chosen Professor of French 
Literature at Basle ; and two years after- 
wards he was married. 

That yinet was not yet an experimental 


Chri.stian appears from liis first publica- 
tion, a pamphlet on the occasion of sundry 
religious dissensions in the Canton of 
Vaud. He was brought slowly, and witli- 
out human aid, to the knowledge of the 
Saviour. The first decided evidence of his 
conversion is an ode found among liis 
X>apers, entitled ^'Thc Last Inspiration,” 
and dated August, 1823. Like Plato, 
when devoting himself to philosophy, 
Vinet bids farewell to i)oetry ; but this was 
n<jt, in his case, a change trorn one ideal 
w'orld^ to another; those beautiful lines 
are a* first, and not a last inspiration, a 
soul's unreserved ofleri ng up of itself, its 
powers, and atFections, to him that first 
loved us; the sacrifice of every long- 
eluM-ishcd ambition at the feetot Jesus; 
h(^ had learned, he says, that “ to die daily 
is to begin to live.” 

From this moment (1831), Vinct may 
1)0 considered as having fully entered u])ou 
the S}>here of usefulness wdiich Providence 
had })re})ared for him. Happier than 
(lolej’idge, who was uriahhi to find in 
h!nglan<l a public capable of a]>preciating 
him, Vinct created for him self* a select 
circle, upon which his words were, every 
one of them, tb tell. Addressing this 
‘‘little public” by many channels, with 
equal <lc‘pth and iinction, with unrivalled 
‘grace! ulness and felicity of expression, he 
lit(‘rally educated liis readers, and made 
tlnun capable of intellectual eflbrts from 
which they would have shrunk under any 
other master. It is to the mental and 
moral culture of this ]>iiLdic, comparatively 
numerous in J^a Souse Do'inan(h\ and 
thinly scatUu’ed among the Protestants of 
h'rance, that we owe the superiority of 
such joiii nals as the Semeur and the Ite.for- 
motion. In Vinet's hands, literary criti- 
cism became a new and unsuspected means 
f)f making the want of a Gospel to be felt. 
HH^u-e is a connection, sometimes seertit 
Imt alv^ays re.al, between the great 7>roU- 
lems of human existence and those bursts 
of tragic inspiration Avhich awaken inns 
the sense of the sublime and beautiful.* 
Xo one but the habitual readers of Vinct 
can tell with what searching analysis, with 
what exquisite tact, he could trace the 
vibrating chord home to its very insertion, 
and reveal tlio hidden ground of the sigh 
or the asj)i ration wdiich excited our sym- 
]>athics, wc knew not why. “ He re- 
cognised in literature,” said Frederic 
Chavannes, “ the great voice of humanity 
recommencing from age to age its eternal 
})laint; he interpreted this brilliant and 
melancholy prophecy of man r^evealing 
himself to his fellows, and forced the 
Pythoness to yield homage to the truth.' — 
Christian Times, 
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EVIDENCES OF CHEISTIANITY. 

ITS OUK.IN, WITH THE GENUINENESS, AUTHENTICITY, ANI> INTEGRITY OP ITS RECOUUS. 

later age ; if, in consequence, they cannot 
be depeii<le<l on as records of fact; who 
will give credit to miracles heard of for 
the first time at the distance of centuries, 


Having ]>roved in two jireceding papers 
that a rerelation is both necessary and 
pr 4 )?>alde, the next itKpiiry that firesents 
it-^elf is: Wliether a revelation has ac- 
tually been ^iven; or, in otlier words, 
whether the Kihle has just claims to he 
regarded in that churaeter^ for it is 
;>ilo\vt‘d on all hands that there is iio oth^r 
)>(K>k wliose pretensions are worthv <d' a 
ennsiderathm. If the liible b(‘ 
not t)»e revelatiiui of God's will, then 
elearlv tht're is no sneh thing existing in 


]K‘vhaps, iVoin their supposed date ; or to 
propheeies, of which it caimot .be jn’oved 
that th<‘y were written before the ev^^ents 
liad transpired ? AYh<» is to know whether 
Midi miracles were ever wroiiflit, or such 
prophecies ever uttered The ih ri/ foun- 
thfiu^n of truh,i('f for iiifi/'rraiton or dimne 
o n! hio'ihf /tiii io {fn‘ ijrno f ocorsli mul ciui/icti- 


tlu- world. Now. wo might, at once a.<klres.s i fo do of (hr (lirhlim ri cords. 

<uij*,‘<eh es to this iinpiiry, and produce ! It w ill he ot‘ advantage, in the outset of 
f//yv /•/ evidence for the dh ior, onlhorUo of | this argnnu'nt, to tldino carefully some 


Srripinre. Onr pr(*sont design, however, 
as will b(‘ seen from the heading (d our 
arrieh*, falhs somewhat short of this, :m<l 
i^mhraf-es only a jireliminary, yet an <‘sseu- . 
tial ]»oiut. Most of our rea<lers, ].o!r^ihly, | fe.‘L'S«‘.a to hehui 
will reniein}>cr a time when sneh doubts 
as th<.*S(‘ S]»ra.ngr up ju their minds ami 
gave them n<> small <lis«jnietudo: 'VVhat if 
( 'hri.^tianity b(' an iiiv<-iitif)n of the dark 
ages? what if the New ^fostjunent hi*- a 
work juit t(*gether in (best* ages l)y a ^(‘t of 
designing priests, who alone in their day 
]»ossess<‘d a knowledge of literature, ami 
therelbrc inigdit lasily i?n[»osc n|-«>n an 
ignorant Avorhi, and Tlu*rehy estaldlsh 


he tt-rms that must m^ei ssarily occur, 
with more or less free; iii'iiey, in every part 
of it. A book is genuine when it belongs 
to the <n((lion^/ii}> ami ((or to wdiich it pro- 
[n so far as our argu- 


ment is eoncerm.Ml, tlui vital point is to lix 
tile hooks ilovvn to iheir professed age : the 
aiithoi'ship isof les.s im])ort.ance. A book 
j IS authentic wlieii it contains a record of 
' /hr/s, is a. true, history; in a word, a 
I hook is genuine, if Imlongiiig to its pro- 
! b'ssed ag(‘; ami autheiitie, if tryc. fc?ir 
j M’ alter kSi ott’s novels wt*r(; genuine pro- 
i dnctioi^.s: tliey wu'ce w ritten by liiin, and 

tliev 


aj>]»<:in‘d in his time; but they are not 
tlu'ir ow'ii im[»ortauee and power? Now j authentic, being \vholly or in great part 
Ase ])ropos{^ to show that ( 'hrisiiauity ori- i made n)> of fu*t ion. His Lite id Napoleon 

it ]>rofesses 1 is both genuine and anthentie; it was 

wi-itten by him, and contains in tho main 
a record of lads. 

Before entering on the question regard- 
ing the records of our religion, we shall 
noAV, according to tho oialor iiidicatOAl in 
our title, bluAv that the religum itself ori- 
ginated at tho time it professes to have 
orjgiiiateil. 


glinited at the time in which 
to have originated : that tin- sacred n conls 
were written in the ages in which they 
claim to have l>e('n wi'ilten; that th(i siib- 
je(‘r-niatrer of them is no invention, hut 
; a.ml that they have eoino down to ns 
without any material alteration. In main- 
taining these points, wo elaini nothing 
urore for Christianity than tluit it. a 
gri'at histf)rical fact, belonging to tho 
early part id‘ the fir.st century; nothing 
more for its records tlian what is couvL«h*<l 


Oil IG 1 N O l C 1 1 11 1 ST l A N T T Y. If W€^ wishcd 

t<> ascertain ^lietlier any stoiy originated 
*tt> a inultitndo of ancient doenments, | at iis [)rofessedJ iine, what plan would w'O 


namely, that they are geiuniie, authentii-, • 
and uneorruptod. It is true tlntt these 
points, if establisho<], necessarily eai*ry 
along with them the ulreri<»r ]H>iiit of tho 
tficuhi aolhorifjf of Cliristianit y ; but, in 
tlio ineantiuK*. our claim goivs only the 
length alreaiiy stated. The advantage, 
nay, the necessity, of yuitting these iii- 
qnirie.s in the foreground, wdll at mice 
ap])ear if the reader reflect how' soon ail 
arguments for iiisjdration from miracles 
and p»i)p}iecy must disappear, if the 
genuineness and authenticity of the docu- 
ments containing accimnts of the miracles 
and prophecies w ere successfully impugned. 
If the documents ho the production of a 
Xo. 7-— Ai^uiL, 1841). 


laturally adopt • Wo w'ould at once 
exainimi tho reem’ds of tJiat time, if any 
such cmild ho fonml, and mark if any 
trace of tlio story appeared in them. If 
the ri‘cor<Is wej*o silent, or if they contained 
what was inconsistent wdth tlie story, we 
would at ouci^ prov.ounco it an invention 
<ifhd or times. Wo had gone back to its 
professeil ag(‘, and ]>y the help 6f its docu- 
im nts livtMl and lireathcd in that age, and 
yi‘t saw not a vestige, and heard not a 
whisficr of our story. It must, therefore, 
be false, or have been regarded as utterly 
undeserving of notice, having at the time 
prcxluced no impression arul eflTected no 
changes. Let us try Christianity hy this 
, VoL. I. 
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test. , Its own documents, of course, in 
the meantime, cannot be appealed to; but 
let us make our inquiry at contemporary 
and disinterested documents. The reader, 
if unaccustomed to inquiries of this nature, 
will bo astonished and delighted to find 
the impress of Christianity distinctly and 
strongly left on its professed age; he will 
joyfully mark that impress becoming 
wider and deeper as years roll on, till at 
no distant date the entire stream of lioman 
history, in all its length and breadth, re- 
ceives and transmits it to future ages. 
Lot the rcS,der tfeon transplant himself 
with us to the beginning of the first coii- 
tuiy. Let him live in that time through 
means of surviving records. Let him 
commune with Tacitus, the most distin- 
guished historian of the day. Tliat author 
will tell him of a race of men commonly 
known in his'^ time by tho name of 
Christian; that the author of this sect was 
Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
I>unishe<l with death, as a criminal, by the 
procurator, Pontius Pilate; that the pes- 
tilent superstition, as he ignorantly styled 
Christianity, though checked for a while, 
broke out &csh, not only in Judea, where 
the evil fii^t originated, but even in the 
city of Itomo; that a vast multitiftie (m~ 
gem midtitndo) of tliose Christians were 
cruelly put to death in a persecution by 
Nero. S^ueionim, another liistoriap .of the 
time, furnishes similar testimony; and 
speaks of the Christians as a people of a 
new and mischievous superstiti<»n, who 
under Nero were visited with punishment. 
Gibbon’s remarks on the testimony of 
those two heathen authors are very re- 
markable: they are such as truth alone 
could have extorted from the sceptical 
historian of 'The Decline and Fall:’ — 

' The most sceptical criticism,^ says he, 

' is obliged to respect the truth of this ex- 
traoixiinary fact [the persecution under 
Nero], and the integrity of this eelebrnthd 
passage of Tacitus. The former is c<‘n> 
firmed by the diligent and accu’-ate Suct<f 
nius, who mentions the punishment which 
Nero ipfiicted on the Chi*istians. The 
latter majr be proved b^ the consent of tho 
most ancient manuscripts; by the inimit- 
able character of Tacitus; by his reputa- 
tion, which guarded the text from the 
interpolations of pious fraud; and by the i 
purport of his narration.’ Other contem- 
porar;^ writers have passing allusions to 
the existence, character, and sufierings of 
the Christians in those times. One de- 
scribes the -ihodes in which they were 
punished; another accuses them m mad- 
ness, and another of obstinacy: and yet 
another ridicules them fdr sufiermg rather 
than sacrifice to the heathen gods Does 

^ JuTsiml, :[^iotetiuu Maveus AuveliuB, Martial. 
See In Lardner, Paley, die. 


the reader want more evidence ? Let him 
turn to the famous letter of Pliny the 
younger, proconsul of Bythynia under 
Trajan, a.d. 10(5 ; and he will find the ac- 
complished viceroy intimating that he had 
found it necessary to suspend judicial pro- 
ceedings against the Christians, luid apply 
for advice to his imperial master ' upon 
account of the great number of persons 
who arc in danger of sulferiiig; for many 
of all ages, and every rank, of both sexes 
likewise, are accused, and will bo accused. 
Nor has the contagion of this sui)crsti- 
tion,’ continues Pliny, ' seized cities only, 
but tne lesser towns also, and the of)eii 
country.’ To such an extent had it pre- 
vailed, that for a time ‘ the temples were 
forsaken, the sacred solemnities inter- 
mitted, and the sacrificial victims unsold.’ 
According to the same authority, the only 
faults which could be laid to the cliarge of 
the Christians were, ' that they were wont 
to meet together on a stated day before it 
was light (doubtless on the Lord’s>day), 
and sing among themselves alternately a 
hymn to Christ as God ; and to bind 
tliomsclves by a common oath not to be 
guilty of tlieft, or robbery, or adultery — 
never to falsify their word, nor deny a 
pledge committed to them when called on 
to return it.’ We need not extend this 
evidence. 

Thus our first point is .proved, that 
CJiHstianity originated at its i^rofessed time; 
that its author and character, too, ai‘c*, on 
tho evidence of independent witiiossos, 
precisely - what our own accounts testify 
them to have been. The authors wc have 
quoted lived in the very age in which 
Christianity claims to have arisen. Taci- 
tus was bom a.d. 56. Pliny the younger 
was his ‘ bosom friend and the other 
writers whose testimony -we have cited 
above were contemporary with these. lie 
must be a bold sceptic, indeed, that shall 
attGmpt to set aside all these historical 
testimonies. We may therefore leave this 
part of our subject, simply remarking that 
our design in introducing it first, and in. 
treating it separately, was that in the out- 
set of our argument we might gain what 
the Germans call a standpoint, or founda- 
tion on which to raise our superstructure. 
Havin’g seen Christianity existing in its 
professed age, originating at the time, place, 
and in the manner in which it claims to 
have originated, it is natural to inquire 
whether none of its friends and active pro- 
pagators ha^e left records of it. . It seems 
imrediUe that a religion which made such 
progress and impression as to justify tho 
account of Pliny seventy years oGly after 
the death of its fiounder, should hive found 
none to transmit and axpound it. Well, 
we have books which claim to be a re- 
cord of the religion by its fiaunders; and 
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* we now proceed to test their claim, or to 
i consider 

I The Genuineness of the New Tes- 
tament, — Do its books belong to the 
I assigned age and authorship? The af- 
, firuiii.tive side of this question can be 
iriuinphantly established. There is no 
1 hook or document of ancient times for 
' whose genuineness such a mass of evi- 
j deuce can be produced, as has heon pro- 
duced for that of the New Testament 
writings; so that if those be rejected, not a 
tragmeiit of ancient literature can Im rc- 
. reived, and the gloom of scepticism neces- 
sarily settles do’WTi on the whole history 
! of ancient times. The most cherished 
literary remains of Greece and Kome 
may be mSre modern impositions. The 
works which have gone under the names 
f)f Herodotus, Tlincydides, and Livy, of 
Hoiiuir and Horace and Virgil, may not 
have been written by them at all, nor 
by any living in their time, but may 
liavc been produced by the monks of the 
middle ages ! Nay, wo go further, and 
maintain that we have as good evidence 
for the genuineness of the New '^l^esta- 
jnent as for that of the woi*ks of the great 
English authors of the last century even; 
so that he who doubts not that Samuel John- 
son wrote Ilasselas, and Oliver Goldsmith 
the immortal tale of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, may have evidence similar in kind, 
and equal or larger in amount, that Luke 
wrote the Gospel, and Paul the Letters, that 
go under their respective names : «,nd we 
ho]>e ere we have done to transfer our own 
conviction to the minds of our readers. 

Lilt before proceeding further, wc think 
it of the highest importance that a pre- 
cise idea should be presented of the nature 
or character of the evidence required in 
:\u argument of this kind. Suppose then, 
tiiut some centuries hence, a set of ui^n 
should arise and propagate doubts regard- | 
ing the genuineness of any of the cele- 
brated literary productions of this age of 
mirs : suppose they should attempt to 
establish that the numerous works which 
now pass under the name of Dr Chalmers, 
were neither written by him, nor in his 
day; in what way would this falsehood 
be met, and its absurdity shown? What 
kind of proofs would be sought? The 
men of these sup|)osed days would, doubt- 
less, search the literary remains that had 
dcscendcil to them frdm us, to se^ if any- 
thing was said of the doubted author 
and his productions. Well, the inquirer, 
or inquirers, lay their hands on <Mie of 
the numerous volumes comprising the 
literature of the Voluntary controversy, 
for example, and they find the author’s 
name mentioned, and his works quoted, 
in every chapter, sometimes in every page. 


and that by so many, that the idea of 
concert is impossible; they examtUe the 
quotations, and find them word for word, 
or nearly so, the same with passages oc- 
curring in the books concerning which 
the question had been raised. They take 
up a volume of Dr Wardlaw, and find it 
a ])rofessed answer to one of the disputed 
works, full of quotations from it, and 
from other works of the same author, somcj 
of which are alluded to, and others ex- 
pressly mentioned, and tlicy rise with a 
con victi on which n o sceptici sm Cj^p sh ake — 
a conviction almost efpuM to that which wo 
now have, who have ourselves listened to 
the eloquent or.ator, witnessed the teeming 
fertility of his pen, and been spell-bound 
by the gorgeous drapery of his diction. 
But satisfactory, conclusive indeed, as this 
evidence would he, another i^ranch not less 
so would still remain. The questioned 
books themselves would next be carefully 
cxamincil, to ascertain whether they cor- 
responded to the historical circumstances 
of the man aiul his times; whether the 
I matter, manner and style, were such as 
might have been expected ; whether, in a 
word, the books bore the usual marks of 
genuine productions? In this new in- 
quiry, so many particulars of evidence, 
and obviously undesigned consistencies, 
would be produced, as to convince all that 
nothing4nit truth could have created them; 
and theji the question would bo deter- 
mined for ever. The books thcmSblves 
would be found not to answer to any other 
age or any other man ; while to him and 
his age they would answer exactly as a 
key fitted to the wards of a lock. They 
would be seen to concur with the supiiosed 
author’s character, warmth of heart, bril- 
liancy of imagination, position in society, 
offices he held, changes to which he was 
exjiosed, designs ho prosecuted, and times 
ill which he lived. When a man leaves 
hij; im]>ress on his age, and history trans- 
mits him to posterity, as connected with 
great social* oy religious changes, there 
never will bo waiting internal evidences 
in his productions *to prove their Origin. 
Such, then, precisely is the nature of the 
evidence for the genuineness of the Chris- 
tian records. We will try them by con- 
temporary literature ; and we will look into 
themselves for internal marks, that they 
belong to the professed age and author- 
ship. Wc wish not to take advantage of 
the sacred character which thess» records 
hare for ages maintained, and will main- 
tain, we believe, to the end of time, to Side 
their origin in any sanctified authority, 
into which it were sin to pry. We invite 
inquiry. The records themselves insist 
on it, and demand of the faithful that they 
be ready to give to every man a reason of 
the hope that is in them. 
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THE SLUMBERING SINNER 
WARNED. 

The shipmaster might well address 
these words of astonishment and indigna- 
tion, ^ What meanest thou, O sleeper?^ to 
the man who, wliilst every hand on board 
the vessel looked for a watery grave, con- 
tinued fast asleep. 

With still greater suitableness might 
God put the (juestion to his fugitive pro- 
phet whom he arrested by tlie tempest, 
‘What irfeanest ^thou, O sleeper?’ But 
it is no rare tiling for men to be aslee]> 
on the brink of eternal ruin, and to be en- 
deavouring to esca])e from the presence of 
tlie Omnipotent. In the name of this in- 
sulted God, and for the sake of such in- 
fatuated })ersons, we put to the consciences 
of our readers Vho same solemn inquiry — 

‘ What meanest thou, O sleeper?’ Art 
thou unconscious that thou art asleep? 

Sleep is a state of insensibility. Whih‘. 
under its influence, we are ignorant of our 
own condition, as well as c»f tlui state of 
snrroun(>ing objects. Eroni a cahn. the 
sea had changed into a storm wliile Jonah 
slept. The win<is swept fuiiously j>ast. 
The waves dashed upon tJie (j nailing vessel, 
now tossing it against the ‘ wtdkiii’s cheek,’ 
now phinging it into the oct;an’j# depths. 
The sails flapped. TJio cordage crackful. 
The .sailors ran to and fro in des[)air, and 
falling on their knecjs, cried aloud to tlieir 
gods. But Jonah all the whik; lay un- 
conscious of the whole. And whereas 
within his own bosojri a more restless 
storm might have kept him awake he had 
forgot, except it might bo for some dark 
and fitful dreams, hims<df, his message, 
and his infidel flight. If there be any 
meaning in the Scripture, figure wliicb 
represents the natural man in a state of 
sleep, it must at least denote uuc<uiKcr'ous- 
ncss of his very slumbers, lie is ike 
the man wh'o walks in his sle,i*p, and 
mistakes his midnight vanderiiigs and 
deeds of insensible folly, for waking o,nd 
wise achievements. ‘ I’o all the pro])er 
ends of life unconverted men are asleep. 
Their moral powers are stnpifiod by sin. 
Their convictions <>f guilt resemble only 
j the occasional startings of the trtmbled 
imagination during the hours of repose. 
Thus the Saviour, aiiter the manner of 
the prophets, describes the unregeuerate 
of his hays: ‘Ye hear indeed, but un- 
derstand iibt ; and ye see indeed, but 
.perceive not.’ If ever wickedness might 
nave convicted its perpetrators, it w'as 
theirs. ‘ For judgment there was op- 
pression; for righteousness a cry.’ Yet 
the prophet and the Saviour must bo 
sent to awaken them. Are there any 
* whom wc address asleep and insensible to- 


wards whom we must thus act ? It is hard 
to reason with such. * It may even seem 
paradoxical to talk to a sleeping soul. 
But Jonah was aroused — the Jews were 
warned. And if our words do not awaken, 
they may perhaps disturb, the wicked; 
while .they stir up the good, 

‘ What meanest thou, O sleeper?’ Art 
thou unconscious of thy danger ? 

It is a fearful thing to be in such peril as 
Jonah and his shipmates were, but it is still 
more fearful to be unconscious, as the for- 
mer v^ras, of the danger. We shudder at the 
idea of the sleeping inmates of a burning 
house awakened only )>y the devouring ele- 
ment to a sense of the impossibility of' es- 
cape. Who can imagine the anguish of that 
mother of whom it is related that she beheld 
her sucking child playing on the brink 
of a preci]>ico? Wliat restless anxiety 
filled the mind of Mordecai the Jew, wdien 
he learnetl that througii the intrigues of 
Hainan, tlic scattered thousands of his 
countrymen in the kingdom of Ahasucrus 
were to be slain by concert in one night. 
As J(‘su.s predicted the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem, then slee]>ing in. apathetic un- 
concern, lie wept holy tears of pity. 

It was but their lives that chiefly inte- 
rested Jonah’s shipmates, although pro- 
bably with the fear of death wei’e also ! 
mingled apprehensions of some future evil. | 
And what a feverisli anxiety does the I 
jireservat ion of tliis brief, ti'oublous, and ! 
sinful existence excite in tlu? bosom of i 
mortals, while the fate of tludr irniiKU'tal ! 
part occrusions them little or no conetTu. 
By the law of their nature, in common 
w'ith other animals, men use, and riglitly, 
all means ibr the prolongation and comfort 
of tlieir present life, except, inde(.‘d, wlieii, 
blinded by their lusts, they folk>w those 
inordinate afJ’ections of sense which work 
duatli. l'\)r this end they toil from day 
to day, prosecute the most arduous jour- 
neys, submit to the most crued pains, put 
themselves under the hand of physicians ; 
w'Jieii the symptoms of dissolution appear, 
strongly cry for preserved existence; and 
in prospect of death, inevitable as it is, 
lament and w’^eep. Tliis is natural. 

But then it suggests the sad reflection, 
in contrast wdth it all, that man has be- 
come nearly insensible to the value, and 
unconcc‘rne<l about the safety of that better 
and enduring part of himself wdiich wc 
have seen is in greater peril. Yet how 
much more excellent is it in substance, 
being spiritual and et.ernal. How much 
more noble is it in its faculties^. being en- 
dowed with sensibility, and Memory, and 
reason, with a pow'er of voluntary move- 
ment, of control over tlie corj>oreal frame, 
of inward meditation upon itself, and ap-- 
prehension of objects the most exalted, 
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i places the most distant, and times tiic most 
I remote. How exquisitely fitted i 6 is to he 
the seat of the purest feelings and finest 
emotions. Even now through the organs 
of sense it can derive high satisfaction and 
delight from the harmonies of sound, the 
fragrance of smell, the feelings of toucli 
and taste, and the still more varied and 
elevating prospects of vision. But much 
more godlike yet are its capabilities and 
attainments of a purely spiritual kind, sucli 
as consist in divine knowledge, and righ- 
teousness, and true holiness, where) >y it 
may enter into the most endearing reda- 
tions and fellowship with saints, and ailgels, 
and Clod. 

j Now, it is this immortal, this sensitive 
I and spiritual, tliis rational and divine oft- 
j spring of Jkdty wliicli is in danger of perish- 
I ing ; in danger not of loss of being, which, 

I suredy, were a sore evil, hut in danger of a 
i loss ol* bliss, in danger of a life of misery 
i for over. Ves, tin? evil wdiicli tlireateiis 
I it may wcdl be denominated its death, 

' since it is inclusive of tlu* destruction 
> of all its sources of }>leasiir(‘, of all its 
original capabilities of good. Jt will re- 
tain umlor this loss its fonner poAv<‘rs 
of sensation, Imt tliey will no more C(»n- 
vey tlio ap]>reliension of Fwe^'t sounds 
but of horri<l cries; not <d' <lelicious 
flavours, but of intolerable odours ; not 
of soft impressions, but of racking tor- 
tures. In tlie appalling figure s of the sacreel 
volume, ks bed shall he a lak(‘ of fire, its 
;jtinoS]>liere the blackness of dai'kness, 
illuminated only by endless, inextinguish- 
able names. It will retain its identii /, its 
consciousness and ineinoiy, but as a rep- 
tile entwines aroun<l its ]>roy, so the 
undying w'onn of renirn*se shall for ever 
unremittingly infix its stings in the eon- 
sri(‘nce, turning every recollection of the 
j>ast into mad(iening sources of self-up- 
hrai<ling, while all the history of its 
earthly (liiration shall be rccalIo<l, witlitut 
the liberty of resistance or the power of 
excuse. It will have social desires still, 
but oh! they will unite the sjnrit of the 
condemned in a wdeketl and trc^acheroiis 
league wdth the devil ami liis angels. Jt 
will be capable still of speculations on 
things <Iivine, but with the awful sense <»f 
tlicir being things unattainable by it. God 
will be there, but there only to impart the 
knr>wd€;dgc of his gracious absence, ddie 
associates of its crimes vvill Ijg .there, but 
only to embitter each other’s exi.stence with 
mutual upbraidings. In a word, all that 
is excruciating in bodily pain, with all thiit 
is tormenting in mental distress ; all that 
is intolerable in want, with all that is 
agonizing in actual and positive suffering ; 
all that is bitter in past recollection, over- 
wbelmirig in present wretchedness, and 
solitary and hopeless in future prospect — 


wrath — wrath to the uttermost — shall con- 
stitute the fate, the eternal condition of 
the lost soul. Oh ! wdiat wdll a man give 
in exchange for his soul ! 

^ What meanest thou, O sleeper ? ’ Dost 
thou not know of a way of escape? 

It w'ero a sad thing to be under such 
comlemnation wdthout hope of respite or 
pardon ; but, blessed be God, the throne 
of divine grace and sovereign mercy is 
still accessible. It was a perad venture in 
the case of Jonah and his shipmates, 
whether, after all human aid failed them, 
divine assistance might be found. But 
the i>romises of God in Christ are all yea 
and amen to tlicm that believe. i’ho 
Lor<l heard the cry of that helpless crew 
in their extremity. He turned the storm 
into a calm so soon as the obnoxious indi- 
vidual had been surrcndei^d to the angry 
billowrs. So it is against sin in us, not 
against US as bis creatures, that God 
cherishes iiidignaticm, and we only require 
to he lighteue<I of that abominable thing 
through tlie redemption tliat is in (’hrist 
Jesus as our substitute, in order ti) be safe. 
If it be not thrown into the depths of the 
sea, if it bo not purged out, our little bark 
wdth its ]>rerious cargo shall never, no, 
iH'ver, arrive in safety at the desired haven 
of et<‘rnal n'St; but after a troublous and 
stormy voyage ov('r tlie ocean of life, shall 
assuredly ]>e sunk down by it into the 
bottomless abyss. But wdiat case has ever 
yet iK^en so <les]>oratc as to exceed the com- 
]>as.sion, or to bafilo the power, of divine 
grace. Th<‘ sinner, like Jonah, may have 
enjoyed many privih'ges, and abused them ; 
he may have btuni Ifiglily honoured by the 
heavenly calls addressed to him ; yea, re- 
sisting the invitations of the Lord when 
he sahl, ^ serve me,’ ho may have fled the 
ways ami ordinance's of God, vainly think- 
ing to hi<le himself from the eye of the 
Omniscient; — but, e’er yet the tempest ol’ 
heaven's wi’ath be sent forth against him, 
c’ei* yet the night €>f death come on, and 
tlic' (lay of salvation expire, will the sinner 
but start out of»his sleep and call upon 
Ciod with as mue^ earnestness as these 
sailors did in belialf of their lives, and 
ho will n(>t be left to perish. If he perish, 
it is not for want of sufficient warning of 
the danger, nor for want of sufficient w'el- 
come safety. If lie perish, his blood 
will be on liis own hcaxl. If he perish, it 
sliali yet greatly aggravate his misery, that 
he w'as invited, and urged, an^l* reproved 
in vain. But let him look in Jesus, whose 
continuance under the pow'er of the grave 
tor a time was typified by the immer 
sion of the prophet. Jesus, the Maker 
of the sea and of the dry land — a Saviour, 
pos.so.ssed of all the glories of the Godhead, 
and all the sympathies of humanity, pro- 
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mises a blessed resurrection from tlio 
depths of sin and the grave. Where the 
tempest of death is raging most furiously, 
where the lightnings of heaven’s wrath 
are flashing most teri ifically — there, Jesus 
is seen walking upon the waves, and when- 
ever the voice of the helpless, penitent, 
believing soul is heard exclaiming, ‘ Lord, 
save me, I j)eris]i,’ Ho comes in time to 
snatch him 1‘rom destruction. 

O sleeper, dost thou not fear to dclay^ 

Immediate application alone is safe. 
Every successive yavc threatens to engulf. 
The bi-icfest procrastination may he too 
long. A sudden tempest may come forth, 
as upon the unsuspicious sailors of ^Tarsh- 
isli, and in a moment your bark founders. 

Jieiug once awakened out r>f sleep, made 
ac(iuainted with the perils that surround 
the impenitent,'’ and now somewhat awai*e 
of the value of the immortal soul whose 
loss is perilled by each hour’s delay, is it 
possible that the very knowledge of a way 
of escax>e shall have the eflect of causing 
the sinner to lie down again in unconcern, 
saying with the sluggard, ‘a little ijuu'c 
sleep.’ Then this nuKSt uiiiiatural, hut, 
alas, tof) ccuninoii result, may juove his 
ruin. TJie second sie(.‘[» may bring on 
the second death. If tijo hn’por he not 
shaken oil' in tim(3, ii jieriod speedily 
comes wlieii the paii<*nt <‘aimot he awaken- 
eil at all, no, not by the m(»st aiarming 
or melting cries, for he slec})S the slcc[> 
of « loath. 8o is it especially with those 
who have at times been bestirred to some 
little elforts (»f soul after an escajio from 
slumbers indistinctly x^u'ccived and sx)eed- 
ily forgotten or disregarded, 'fhe stujn- 
fyiiig influence of that venom by the old 
serpent infused into the blood of Adam, 
circulates through th<3 veins of his pos- 
terity, and unless (\iecte<l from the system, 
seizes upon the vitals ami kills the S‘>ul. 
Then, in vain v ill the preach (u* cry, ‘ AVij,at 
meanest thou, () sleeper.’ The binner 
. do:wl, and tlio Lord in his just, anger liat4i 
said of all such, ‘ jMake the. heart of this 
people fat, and make Uieir i‘ars heavy, 
and shut their eyes lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with tlieii* ears, and 
understand with their hearts, and convert 
and be healed.’ 


, BELIEVE AND LIVE. 

Man by nature, whether Jew or Gentile, 
is the su4*ect of a divine law, iiion^ or less 
accurately defined. I^et us suppose him 
to be impeached for a real or supposed 
vielation of it. The cause is tried, and at 
lengt^h a sentence, either of acijuittal or 
condemnation, is pronounced. The sen- 
tence, whatever it be, aflects not the 


character of the individual, but only his 
state : it does not make him either innocent j 
or guilty, but merely declares him to be , 
so. That act then, by which a man is 
legally absolved- from the charge of having 
violated the Divine Law is justification; 
and hence to be declared innocent, and to 
be justified, are expressions that denote the 
same thing. 

Q^he Divine Being, however, is upright 
in his decisions, and will not acquit any 
one through caprice, much less if he pos- 
sess evidence of his guilt. But man is a 
sinner; he is chargeable with repeated and 
aggrjifvated offences, and cannot in reason ; 
expect either the removal or the mitiga- j 
tiem of the penalty lie has incurred, Ine j 
law which he has broken cannot acquit I 
him, for it would cease to be a b,iw if it did 1 
so. Its terms are, ^ Do and Live.’ It will | 
enter into no compromise: it will make 
no concessions. It convicts only to con- 
demn. ‘ What it saith concerning sin it 
saitii to them that are under it, that every 
mouth may be stoi>ped, and all the world 
become guilty before God.’ The case 
<»f the sinner ap{)ears to bo hoi>clcss. 
The curse, which as a cloud intervenes 
between him and his Maker, seems too 
large aiul d(*.nse ever to bo dissipated — the 
Divine Being too grievously displeased 
ever to bo reconciled. Is it so, then, 
that this state of things cannot be im- 
proved; or if so, how can the change be 
eflecte<I — how can man bo justified with ; 
God, or he be clean that is bom of a woman 5? 
Tlie <iuestion is one of the highest moment, 
hut one which, however often it might 
have been put, without revelation never 
could have been answered. To natural 
reason the thing seems imj^ossible. But, 
blessed be God, his ways are higher than i 
our ways, and his thoughts than our | 
thoughts. lie brings light uut of darkness, j 
and order out of confusion. Ho makes i 
mt.ral evil subseivient to his glory and j 
the gouil of the universe — changing the 
demon of destruction into a beneficent 
messenger — injuring only that he may j 
improve — defacing only that he may 
heiiLitify — converting the world into a 
grave, only that its tenant, after the neces- 
sary process, may emerge from it trans- 
formed into a being of a spiritual and t 
more dignified order. No sooner did 
sin ajipear than a remedy was applied; 
add wh:it the law could not do the gospel 
was introduced to accomplish. The Sou 
of God became incarnate — he obeyed and 
suflered in the room of sinners; and witli : 
what he did Justice declares herself* to be ; 
satisfied — and God is just when die justi- 
fieth the ungodly. But had this been all, 
no moral benefit would have resulted from 
it. Man would still have remained as 
much the enemy of God as before; and 
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I justification, supposing it to have taken 
place, would have operated only as a per- 
mission to sin with impunity. But that 
righteousness which the Saviour wrought 
out, and on the ground of which it is pos- 
sible to conceive that a sinner might have 
been justified without his knowing any 
thing at all about the matter, has been 
made tlic subject of a divine testimony, 
ajid in that shaj>e is offered to our accept- 
j ance. It is revealed to be believed — 
hence the apostle denominates it ‘ the 
righteousness of God by faith;’ for it is 
only when a man believes it, tliat, it is 
i reckoned to his account. Herein, then, 

. consists the difference between the law 
I and the gospel. Tlie one requires obedi- 
ence, the otluM- belief ; the one points to a 
work to bt*done, the other to a testimony 
to be credited. The law calls upon us to 
work out a righteousness of our own, the 
I gospe l to accept of a rigliteoiisiiess which 
has been wrought out fur us ]»y iinothcr. 

I The former, then, cannot acquit or j ustily a 
i sinner, fur it demands peidect o]>edience; 

I tJie latter can, for by faith in his Surety 
I the believer su}>crinduccs an ubediunce 
I commensurate with its dc-maiids. To 
I justify a sinner is what the law cannot, 

! liny, what the law never conhl do. For 
: what saitli the Seri [>turc? ‘ Abraham be- 
I lieved God, and it was countc<l to him for 
righteousness. How was it then reckoned? 

I In circuincision or in umdrciimcision ? 

I Not in circuincision, but in iincircnm- 
i sion.’ Tliis ]>rovcs not only tliai justilica- 
; tion was by faith from the b(‘girining, but 
i tliat as the justification of Al^rahnni was, 
BO to speak, the pattern of that of his 
. rq>iritual seed, so they cannot be justified 
: in any other manner. ‘ For he is tlie fath(*r 
vi' all them that believe, though they be 
not circumcised, that I’ighteousiiess might 
i be imputed to them also.’ 

Such is the manner in wdii«‘h a sinner 
is justified, and is it not beautifully sim^jle 
, and appropriate? There is no penance to 
i be done — no pilgrimage to ]»e made— no 
I .sacrifice to be offered. All that is rv- 
j quired on the part of man is tlnit he credit 
1 a divine testimony — that he believe wdiat 
is a true and faithful saying, and ’worthy 
of all acceptation. It is of faith, that it 
might be by graof. Could a more admir- 
able expedient have been devised for the 
purpose? What merit is there in tJic 
more believing of a message that is true, 
or in the bare act of accepting a righteous- 
ness 'which is divine? 

O how unliko the complex work? of man 
Heaven "sjasy, artless, unencumbered plan ? 

1^0 mereiricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile I 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see 
?.lnjestic in its own simplicity. 


Inscribed above the portal from afar. 

Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 

Legible only by the light they give. 

Stand the soul-quickening words — Helieve and 
Live. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

PART SECOND. 

We now invite? attention to the House 
of God, 

As THE SCENE OF GLORIOUS* MANIFES- 
TATION* — If the good man desires to * dwell 
in the house of tlie Lord’ it is Hhat he 
may behold the beauty of &o Lord ’ — that 
he may ‘ see his power and his glory.’ It 
is not any external manifestation — ^any 
bodily vision, that is here intended. The 
glory is si>iritual, the vision is mental — the 
discovery of the glorious ])erfections of the* 
divine (diara(?ter in those scenes and in 
tliose services in which these glorious per- 
fections arc most impressively displayed. 
There is a glory in power ; a glory in 
wisdom ; a glory in goodness. In God we 
have? the union of i>ow'er, and wisdom, and 
goodness, all of them infinite in degree ; 
and how unrivalled then the glory of that 
cliaracter in which they thus combine ! 
I'lu? volume of nature reficcts on every 
l^^ge s^mietbing of tlio glory of ibs great 
author. 

‘ There’s nothing hrirtt, above, below, 

Prom Hovers that bloom, to stars tliai glow, 
Jhit in its light our souls may sec 
t'ome tro.ces of the Deity.’ 

Tlie voiiime of FrovidtMice, too, in every 
ojieniiig leaf gives traces of the same 
aiitJiorship — juvsents illustrations of the 
same character. Butrin the volume of 
the book ’ of Kevelatit)n we have still 
briglitei- and more abundant manifesta- 
tions of tlie glory of the Lord. As an 
author mny infuse tlic temper of his mind 
and the <]ualities of his heart into one 
hook, tlTnn into all his otlier works, 

si» lias " God ma^ilied his w'ord above all 
his name.’ And tTiis glory i.s disclosed to 
view in the mnetuanj, inasmuch as there 
the truth of this ‘word’ is illus- 

trated — the (ruth as it is in Jesus — and its 
crowning glory is displayed — ‘ the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ Moses 
said, ‘ I beseech thee, show me tliy glory 
and the Lord said, ‘ 1 will m^o all my 
goodness to pass before thee.’ The con- 
nexion between the pi’omi>sc and the prayer 
intimate that God's goodness is his glory 
— ^that goodness which shines forth in the 
name ‘ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious.’ ‘ It is the glory of a man 
to ]>ass over a transgression.* OJj, what 
glory of the Lord shines fortli in that plan, 
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accoMlhg to which he ^ passes by the trans- 
gressions of the remna^nt of his heritage — 

' rcftaining not his anger for ever — delight- 
ing in mercy !’ And as long as the ser- 
’ vices, of the House of God reflect the 
, radiance of ^ the Son of Righteousness/ so 
long shall they continue to attract ‘ the 
saints of the Most High.’ 

Another manifestation still is to be 
found in the blessed transformations which 
the discovery of the truth cfl'ccts. 'We do 
not ^ limit the Holy One of Israel ’ — we 
.. do not discourage the use of other means 
of grace, nor deiiyCheir efficacy, when we 
say that, generally speaking, * the’ House 
of God’ lias been the birth-place of God’s 
children. ‘ Of Zion it shall be said, This 
and that man was born in her, and the 
Highest himself shall establish her/ And 
as it is the scene, and its services the 
jneans, ‘of convincing and converting sin- 
ners,’ so also, ‘of building them up in 
holiness and comfort through faith unto 
salvation.’ There it is that light breaks in 
upon the darkness ; tliat order succeeds 
the chaos of the soul; that spiritual ver- 
dure is inducoii, whore sterility formerly 
reigned; fliat tlio new creation is carried 
on from stage to stage ; until on his own 
reflected image the Creator looks dow'ii ap- 
provingly, and says, ‘ Rchold, it is very 
good.’ It tlic morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy* as they 
beheld the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, all radiant as they are wdth the glory 
of their author, much more, siinily, docs 
it become those who arc at once the obser- 
vers and the subjects of the new creation 
still more radiant with divine glory, to 
rejoice in it. Rejoicing in it, they take 
delight in those scenes in which the glorious 
change is efiected ; they take delight in 
Zion, for there, ‘behoLling, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lor<l, they are changed 
into the same image fi-oni glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

As THE SCENE OF BEESSEH FECLOWSIlir. 
— Zion w'as the scene of^iiiiiuii ; ‘ Thither 
the tribes w^eut up — the^rjbes i>f theLord.’ 
They were separated from other nations, 
and forbidden to hfcd folio w'ship wdth them, 
and were led thereby to cherish peculiar 
mutual affection, and to rejoice in the op- 
jwriunitics of mutual fellow^ship. So is it 
w;ith the spiritual Israel. Separated from 
‘the world that lietU in wickedness,' they 
ai’e ‘ all ore in Christ Jesus.’ And it is 
— and is feitl\? ho — a good tiling and plea- 
. saut for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ; it is pleasant — delightful as the 
odour of the sacred oil that consecrated the 
High 1’ riest of Israel ; and it is gocnl — 
blissful as the dew of Hormou, the dew* 
that descended on the mountiiins of Zion. 
‘ We have fellowship one with another 


that fellowship the token of mutual love, 
and also the means of purifying and 
strengthening it. How beautiful to see 
the rich and the poor, the young and the 
old, the high and the low, young men and 
maidens, old men and children, assem- 
bling in the same place, joining in the 
same exercises, breathing the same aspira- 
tions, worshipping the same Father, and 
looking for and hastening unto the same 
happy home ! 

‘ To each the soul of each how dear ! 

Wliat ardent love, what holy fear ! 

IIow high, how strong their raptures swell. 

There's none but kindred souls can tell. 

Witli eager step they seek the pla^e 

Where God reveals his gracious fage ; 

And hope to meet in realms above, 

A heaven of joy, because of love I* 

‘And truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ JJy 
faith w'c realize the jirescnce of the unseen 
God ; w e pour out our hearts before him ; 
and while the stream of our holy thought 
and grahdiil feeling ascends towards God's 
throne, th(‘,re descends into our souls 
another stream of celestial influence, 
‘from the seven spirits wlifch are before 
the throne.’ ‘ Acccu'ding to the established 
economy of grace, these devout desires tend 
to draw' dow'n supplies of celestial influ- 
ence ; and these influences in their turn 
excite more enlarged wishes for spiritual 
blessings.’ 

We do nr>t say tliat the sanctuary is the 
only scene of this fellow'sljii), hut we may 
say that it is the cliief. ‘ God loveth th(‘ 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob;’ and he proves his peculiar 
complacency hy the enlarged bestowment 
of his enriching blessing. / Ho is ready to 
hear prayers and to bestow' blessings 
everywhere; but it is not inconsistent 
witf?i this to assert that he is peculiarly 
prompt to accept the worshii> oflered in 
the nsscmhlies of his saints, and to mani- 
fest himself by an abundant effusion of liis . 
good Spirit. The society of our fellow- 
creatures tends to kindle and invigorate 
devotional as w ell as other emotions ; the 
pious sentiments which glow in many 
liosoms are combined, ii^tlie church, into 
one bright and ardent flame ; and the more 
pure and vigorous the flame of devotion, 
the greater the facility with w'hicli it 
ascends to its native skies.’ And blessed 
as the fellowship is, it is the foretaste and 
the pledge of soipething better and more 
blissful, where the society shall be more 
perfect — the song more ravishfRg — the j 
fellowship more intimate — the joy un- j 
speakablc and full of glory. | 

< Ours, Saviour, may Uiose raptures be, | 

When other joys are past ; i 
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And having lived on earth to thee, 

May we exchange at last 
This house — these hours — of praise and prayer 
For holier, happier worsiiip there/ 


THE EDUCATION OF A CHILD. 


: SECTION FIFTH. — THE LESSONS OF PIETY — 
Continued. 

i W E proceed to consi<icr iihe education of 
I a child in the Second great department of 
i piety — the Love of Christ. Some parents 
; and teachers feel not a little diffiailty in 
j the treatment of this subject. Is not 
j Christ, say they, an object of v^alue only 
to the heart Avhich feels its sinful ness, and 
which cogi make that distinction to which 
reference has been already made betwixt 
God's actings in the character or relation 
' of a Father, and his actings in tlie charac- 
' ter or relation of a King — all which ex- 
, cccds the capacity of a child ? In answer 
’ to this observe, 

; In the fivH ]»lace, that Christ bears . 
; another character beside that of a Re- 
deemer from sin, iiiw'hich other character 
j he may be made interesting and endearing 
to a child's heart. By Him (b)d made tlie 
! worlds, and by the word of his pow’cr all 
i things arc upheld. (TIeh. i. 2, From 

the Tx'ginniug, then, so soon as you com- 
mence to teach yonr child about God, tcdl 
him that Father in Heaven has a gl<»rions 
Son, as kind as himself, wliosc name is 
JESUS; and that Tie sends Jesus to do 
every good thing for us ; — tliat it was Je- 
sus who ma(U ns so well, and that it is* 
Jesus who keeps us so w^ell ; an4i that He 
d(*lights to come wdieri his Fatlicr sends 
Him to do it. — Even on this ground a 
child may be tauglit to rejoice in Christ 
j richly; and it is a great matter, in what- 
I ever way it may be efi'ected, to make his 
I name early a name of eridoarnient. — #lut, 

I In the second place, may not the greater 
i part of children of six years of a-ge cf>ni- 
: prebend a statement to this cfFect? -that 
j when all men had becoibe very wdckod, 

1 and when Father in Heaven was grieved 
to punish them, He said to Jesus, that if 
He would become a Man, so as to be a 
brother to them, and die for them, He 
would pardon them for his sake, w hc iicvcr 
they were willing to bo saved in this man- 
ner; — that Jesus was most willing to do 
BO (Heb. X. 7), and that He accor<lingly 
! came down from heaven, and was born a 
I little child at Bethlehem, and when He 
had grown up to be a man, died for his 
I brethren at Calvary; — but that his Father 
i raised Him alive again from the grave, 
i and now says to wricked men, I will pardon 
i all those of you wlio repent and love my 
■ Son Jesus; — and that, therefore, when 


Jesus finds any man sorry for his sin, and 
loving Himself, He prays to his Paiher, 
saying, O Father, be merciful to this poor 
brother of mine, and forgive him, for he is 
grieved for what he has done, and is very 
thankful to nio because I died for him, 
and to theo, O Father, J^cause thou didst 
send me ; — and that whenever Jesus thus 
prays for a man, Father in Heaven for- 
gives him,. and is afterwards kinder to him 
than ever. — -Is this merely a child’s the- 
ology ? Is any of us saved and comforted 
by any other faith ? And yet, though it 
is doctrine meet for a full-gaown man, is 
it not such that a v^ry little child also 
may feelingly comprehend it ? 

In the tided place, the being Convinced 
of sin, so as to see the need of a Saviour, 
and be qualified to appreciate Him, is not 
proportioned to the amount of sin which 
has been committe<l, but^o the tenderness 
of the conscience of the penitent: so that 
a child of six or five years of age, whoso 
moral sentiments have been carefully cul- 
tivated, may have as deep a feeling of his 
need of Christ for the pardon of his com- 
paratively few and slight sins, as the man 
of forty, wdth his blunted conscience, has, 
for the pardon of his many and aggravated 
transgressions. We admit, that, besides 
some points in the doctrine of atonement 
w'iiich no one noc<l attempt to harmonize 
and exj)lain, there are a few which wo of 
inatufo judgiiK'ut comprehend, but which 
it would l>e a loss of labour to attempt to 
t(\ach a child. Nevertheless, wo equally 
contend, that dependency on Christ’s death 
and intercession for obtaining pardon 
after w'o have sinned, is a feeling which 
the heart of a child is as capable of cherish- 
ing ns that of him who is advanced to 
manhood. Only, onr last word hero is, if 
you cannot teach the child the doctrine of 
atonement without making him feel as if 
j God liad no love for him, and needed to 
! bo propitiated in his fatherly character by 
! the blood of a substitutionary victim, then 
j a thousand times rather let the doctrine lie 
in abeyaiTcoy till he is able to comprehend 
j the great distinction betwixt paternal 
I mercy and reet«ral justice : and ill the 
! meantime satisfy yourself writli communi- 
cating those view^s of fiitlierly correction 
and chastisement which have been already 
explained. 

The I’liird great department of piety, is 
dej>endenco on Divine Influence. There is 
no subject on which it will b^fonnd more 
easy to impress the mind ^of a child than 
on this. When he himself has acted his 
part well, tell him that it was Jesus, ex.alted 
of his Father to make us good people, who 
ut the thought of it into his mind, and 
clpcd him to do it : and when you narrate 
to him the story of a good man’s righteous- 
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ness, tell him again that it was Jesus who 
gave ;him a heart so good. Experience 
proves that a child relishes this with much 
acceptability. When told the story of 
Samuel, avery little child lately remarked, 
What a good child Jesus made Samuel! 
I will pray to Hituito make mo good too. 
That, again, is not merely a child’s the- 
ology : it is the theology of all of us who 
have any theology worthy of the name. The 
only point for (question is, the propriety 
of perplexing the subject with the doc- 
trine of 2 >crsonali 1 If of the Holy Spirit. 
Our reply is^ that the child has been bap- 
tized into his name and that it is at once 
a witliholding of the honour which is due 
to that llivino one, and an infliction of 
injury on tlie child, to conceal from him 
the name and agency of th (3 great Comforter. 
Nor does it perplex the lesson much; you 
can as easily tedJtdi that Jesus sends the 
Holy Spirit to make our hearts good, as 
that Father in Heaven sent Jesus to die 
that our sins may be forgiven. May that 
Great Advocate of the Church’s cause 
vouchsafe us all his teaching, that wo may 
be bettor (puilified for the teaching of the 
young ! • 


SLEEPING IN JESUS. 

W JR are familiar with the figure by which 
tieath is represented as a sleep. Ki em- ! 
plo)dng it, wo do not always mean to 
indicate anything regarding the cliaractcr 
and prospects of the departed. We speak 
of the, sleep of di'ath, and the slumhers of 
the tomb, in ret'orenco to the righteous 
and wicked indiscriminately, and — as far 
as the reference is to the external a}>pear- 
anco of the physical frame, and its entire 
insensibility to pleasure and pain — with 
equal proiiricty. Nor does Scripture always 
discriminate: we read (d* tiiose who ‘sleep 
in the dust of the earth,’ wliose destiny 
shall be altogether dissimilar, proving!^ 
their character to bo opj)osite. 

Looking at the ropresentatioh of death 
as a sleep, even in this iis most general 
aspect, we arc not ‘ ignorr.nt coneerniiig’ it. 
One design of revelation is to disclose to 
man his immortality : it tells us that this 
is not our flnal condition — that death is 
not an endless sleep — that there is an 
t3ternity for man — that his existence shall 
he perpetuated in his entire person — ^that 
the future is connected with the present 
State, and ''‘Shall take its character, for 
weal or woo, fp3m the deeds done in the 
body — ^that ‘ some shall arise to everlasting 
lifo, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.^ 

The figure, as applied to those ‘who die 
in the Lord,’ is especially interesting, 
instructive, and comforting. It suggests 


the enjoyment of repose. Not that the 
soul is reduced to a sUite of insensibility 
at death. Such an idea is unphilosophi- 
cal and unscriptural ; — unphilosophical, 
for sound philosophy teaches that the 
soul is essentially active ;-«-and unscrip- 
tural, for there are many references in the 
Bible to the soul’s activity after death — 
its pains or pleasures — its enjoyments or 
sufferings. The promise of Christ to the 
sinner dying at his side, ‘To-day shalt ; 
thou be with me in paradise;’ the tor- j 
ments of the rich man, in the parable; I 
and the desire of Paul ‘ to depart and to j 
bo with Christ,’ with the declaration that j 
this was ‘far better’ than to ‘continue in i 
the flesh,’ — all seem to decide the point | 
with those wdiose faith rests on the word i 
of God. ^ ! 

But death is rest to the Christian, We i 
speak of ‘tired nature's sweet restorer, i 
balmy sleep;’ — and we often find it so. j 
After the toils of the day, we gladly seek 
repose in sleep, and bless God, whose gift ■ 
it is. And especially, how refreshing do 
we find it alter a period of suffering, 
during which sleep has forsaken our couch 1 
— how refreshing to enjoy deep and quiet j 
slumber! The Christian’s day is one of : 
toil and trouble ; and in proportion as it 
is so, is this description of death seen to 
bo a])})ropriate — ‘they rest from their ; 
labours:’ ‘their sufi'orings, too, have 
reached a close :’ tliey shall toil no more : ■ 
they have finished their work, they have • 
sustained their conflict, and now they ‘rest i 
upon their beds,’ even as many as have I 
walked in their uprightness. j 

‘ They die in Jesus and are ble.sr/d ; 

How still their slumbers are ! 

From sin and pain they're now released, 

And free from every care.* 

The figure suggests possession of secu- 
rity. We cannot resign ourselves to sleep 
whije <langer is impending. Hence the 
precautions wo. adopt to defend ourselves 
from intrusion and attack during the 
night watches; and, in times of special 
danger, the special means of defence re- ■ 
sorted to lor this purpose ; and hence, too, 
the good man’s commitment of himself — 
after all, and above all other means of 
defence — to the protection of Him who 
slumbers not nor sleeps. 

Those who ‘sleep in Jesus’ are in safe 
keeping. Their bodies even are secure. 
They are a part of the Saviour’s purchase 
— they are sacred in consequence of this — 
and will bo guarded by the vigilance of 
the All-seciug, and the power of the 
Almighty. ^ 

* Asleep In Jesos ; time nor place 
Destroys this precious hidinx-place : 

On Indian plains, or Lapland snows. 

Believers find tlie same repose.* 
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Their bouIs are safe. Whc^ the earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, and 
tlic spirit which has inhabited it is dis- 
lodged, it is not abandoned. 

* Angels guard, the new immortal. 

Through the wonder-teeming space f 
To the everlasting portal. 

To the spirit's resting-place.'— 

That resting-place, the presence of God — 
the bosom of the Saviour. 

The figure suggests the prospect of resto- 
ration. ‘ If he sleep he shall dp well.’ Such 
! was the remark of the apostles in regard 
to Lazarus in sickness ; such a remark is 
often made by the bedside of tlie alHictcd : 
j and wo have experience of the benign in- 
I fi nonce of sleep in its removing the ellects 
of daily toil. So in regard to ‘ those who 
lie down in the grave/ — they arc destined 
to ^ awake and be raised out of their 
sleep.’ 

Nor is it only revival wo anticipate, 
but improvement. Even as the body is 
invigorated, and the soul is tranquillized 
by sleep, and botli are the better prejiared 
i for activity and enjoyment, — so shall it be 
j ‘ in the resurrection.’ Those bodies that 
I lay down ^ in weakness shall be raised in 
power’ — the ‘vile body shall lie fashioned 
' like unto Christ’s glorious body.’ Tlie 
I soul, too, at the resurrection, shall rise to 
; tlie possession of higher pleasures than it 
j had reached in its state of widowhood. It 
I has been suggested that its pleasures in 
* its disembodied state are chiefly those of 
j reflection, memory, and anticipation : that 
f for the pleasures connected with inter- 
I course, observation, and service, it must j 
t wait its reunion with the body — the instru- 
I inent of such intercourse, observation, and 
service. But whether this be so or not, it 
I seems clearly taught, that the enjoyments 
of the redeemed will bo increased at the 
j resurrection: then the redemption shall 
be complete — ^the soul shall be reu||ited 
to its former companion, now glorified — 
and both shall thereafter bo ‘made per- 
lectly blessed in the full enjoyment of God 
• to all eternity.’ 

What a source of comfort to Christians 
bereaved of Christian friends ! They 
sorrow not as others — as heathens — who 
know not what death is, nor what comes 
after it : not as those who sorrow for the 
wicked. Oh, how withering must be their 
sorrow who have ^no hope’ in regard to 
the departed I 

If our friends have had hope in their 
death, this ought to assuage our sorrow — 
should go far to diT* our tears. They are 
not dei^, but sleep : they are in the mean- 
time safe in Christ’s keeping: they are 
destined to a re-awakening in glory and 
triumph. There shall then be a reunion 
of the good, which shall bo followed by no 


separation; — and in the prospect of going 
hence, as well as in tliinking of those who 
have gone before us, let us ‘ comfort one 
another with these words.’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TUE KING OF SALEM. 

Amfd the mystery of the silent night. 

Beneath the cloudless heaven, its stars, and all 
That singeth of His power who give^us light, 

And guides all worlds, the^liile lie marks llie fall 
Of frailest insects, let my spirit rise 
And join in Nature’s peaceful harmonies. 

Heard by the soul alone, that now rehearse 
His wisdom through His boundless universe. 

Since Eden’s dawn these stars^iave never ceased 
To sing together in their Maker's praise : 

And lor a wliile from worldly care released, [ways 
Shall one whom lie has watched tlirough life’s dim 
liefuse the homage of a faltering tongue, 

Tliat strives to utter what these stars have sung 
Of iiim by whom their trooping myriads move, 

A heart tliat feels His mercy and His love ? 

On such a night, o’er Bellilehem’s silent plain, 
Seraphic Iicrtalds made the empyrean ring 
With proclamations of His coming reign, 

The King of Heaven and Salem’s licavenly King. 
Startled with glory, to the sUunhering earth 
The sk?es blazed forth the wonders of His birtli. 
Who witii His sorrows bought our soul’s release, 
And gave us, with His love, eternal peace. 

oil changeless watchers of our still midnight, 

What is- your changclessncss to His who keepeth 
Around our worldly way His love’s clear light — 
Your brightness to His eye that never sleex^eth ? 
Amid the night of time, the gloom of sin. 

The war of doubt and fear still waged within, 
Bidding the tumult of our spirits cease. 

The King of Salem breathes His reign of peace. 

Peace to the contiito and the suffering licart, 
Peace to the soul on wliom shar]) arrows fall. 
Peace from«the woe of which he bore the smart— 
Sweet water imrcV.ased by llis drauglit of gall. 

Oh tliat our spirits* were as clear and bright 
As ye are, stars tliat gem the crown of night ; 

Tliat we, reflections of His love’s pure ray. 

Might light the King of Salem's crown for aye ! 

G. II. 


THE BOOK. 

Book of sadness I in thy pages • 
iJirest secrets are laid bar#. 

All my merit's changed to vUeness, 

All my hope to black despair. 
'Gainst Ine, poor and wretched sinner,* 
'Gainst the world in which 1 dwell , 
Stands the doom of death recorded— 
Bound it floods of horror swell. 
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Book of iadnoBB ! in thy pages, 

Bad, 6 Bad's the Beene 1 view; 

^Xtet pay tears flow forth in torrents. 

And each mourhfnl word bedew. 

See I the Bon of the Eternal — 

He who made the earth and skies. 

Hangs upon the cross accursed : — 
to! He bleeds, He groans, lie dies. 

Book of comfort ! in thy pages 
Light irradiates the gloom. 

Angel-whispers soothe my sorrow, . 

Flow'rets spring around the tomb. 

From the dead has Christ arisen, 

Glorious now He tits on high — 

Might supreme is in lus sceptre. 

Love eternal in his eye. 

Book of gladness ! in thy page.i. 

Like the star-lights in the sky. 

Like the gems beneath the ocean. 

Countless blessings sparkling lie. 

Am 1 poor, forsaken, friendless ? 

O’er the Sacred Book ITl bend; 

* Peace,* it says, ‘ for heaven’s your portion- 
God’s your Father, Clirist’s your Friend.* 

Book of gladness ! in thy pages 
Balm^is found for every sore. 

Light through every scene of darkness. 

Life that lives for evorniorc. 

Precious Bible ! he iny treasure 
While I breathe life's weary breath ; 
Blessed Bible ! ho my pillow 
When 1 close my eyes in death. ,, 


THE MODERN BAAL; 


THE RAILWAY GOi). 

‘ The power will sooi\ be talven out of 
God’s hands,’ said a man about thirty 
years ago, as a steamboat left tlie Broomio- 
law in the lace of a brisk gale ; and as if 
emboldened by his remark, he ])rocccdod 
to indulge in obscene and blasj)hemoui 
ribaldry. This belief, and the spirit that, 
arises out of it, :ire more w'MeJy diffused 
than is commonly ijiiaginod, — avowed 
hy few, but cherished ^uid acted on by 
many. The application of steam-power 
to every sort of machinery, and especially 
to railway operations, has extended and 
confirmed it. It is truly amazing with 
what facility, and out of what slender ma- 
terials, licentious ignorance, and even 
vicious knowledge, will construct a faith, 
so as to qitict conscience and justify im- 
moral practiced. AVhat we wish to he true, 
we readily believe to be so. The evidence 
against is not heard, thak which is favoiir- 
aHe is received implicitly, and the con- 
clusion is reached at a hound. 

A ^lumerous class of labourers has sprung 
up iu connexion with the construction of 


railways. Thousands of these men have 
an idea that they have a great hand in 
producing what they consider the leading 
wonder of the world, and they talk and 
conduct themselves as if the power were 
really to a great extent taken out of God’s 
hands, and transfeircd to their own. 

Now, we do not mean to depreciate 
needful and useful labour of any kind; 
such labour is honourable, and the working 
man is a more honourable and useful mem- 
ber of society than the idle man anywhere, 
or whoever he may be: but what we object 
to and, contend against is, the undue im- 
portance which is attached to this species 
of labour, and the false and injurious in- 
ferences, in reference to God, which are 
drawn from it. 

Lot us look into the matterc a little. 
Leaving mere manu.al labour behind, 
let ns take the case under its most impos- 
ing asi>ect — the railway in full operation, 
with its a])pendage, the electric telegraph ; 
— and if you will, let us take all the dis- 
coveries wliich man has yet made in 
1 science, find all the machines, great and 
sniall, wliich he has ever invented, and by 
whatever ]>ower they are moved. What 
is true respecting them all ? This is 
true. 

Not a law of nature has he discovered 
(no matter what it be), and not a power of 
nature has he applied, whether to wind- 
mill, water-wheel, balloon, or stearri engine, 
but what existed and operated previous to 
the discovery or a}>]>licatioii. Man cannot, 
in any case, add to or alter the laws of 
I nature. He cannot create a new power; 

nor can he take an insect’s strength from 
[ any one of them. All lie can do is, to 
change to a small extent — to a very small 
extent — the forms and combinations of 
matter. Nor is it he, strictly speaking, 
that cflects the change. It is not man tliat 
matter obeys, but its Author. Yet igno- 
ranCe and pride lead thousands to speak and 
act, as if their petty and superficial know- 
ledge (for at the best it is but superficial) 
were the guide of nature, and the power by 
which slie acted. There is no limit to 
human jiresumption. It is proof against 
experience an<l fact. A certain king of 
Arragoii, on the assumption that the 
planets moved in circles, pronounced the 
universe a blunder. But it was afterwards 
found that they did not move in circles. 
No matter; it is still a blunder with many, 
and without a God by othijrs. Stolid ig- 
norance, and bloated vice, and philosophic 
infidelity, are seen sitting together on 
God’s throne. 

The power which man draws frola nature 
and applies to his own purposes, is not 
really nis ; nor is it wielded in obedience to 
his will: — it is God’s, and it is wielded in 
obedience to God’s will. But suppose it 
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wero granted to bo really and essentially his, 
what, after all, does it amount to? What 
is that railway, with all its embankments, 
cuts, and tunnels? Vesuvius, in 17J>4, 
threw out more matter in a few hours, 
than all the “navvies’’ of Great Britain 
could lift in two years. A city which 
took centuries to build, an earthquake 
will throw down or swallow up in ten mi- 
nutes. Herculaneum and Pomi)eii were 
blotted out with ashes in a night. Cata- 
paxi has tlirown out in a quarter of a 
night as much matter, bulk for bulk, as 
has been taken out of all the tunnels of 
all the railw’ays in Europe and America. 

In short, though the wliolo corporeal 
power of the entire race of man w'ero put 
tf)gether, w'hat a small aflair it would be. 
Unite it^n one body, and let that body, 
with the intellect of an Archimedes and a 
Watt, have the full command of all the 
mechanical, steam, and other power which 
man presently j>ossesses, and what great 
wonder would lie be able to acconiydish ? 
We have not made a strict calculation, 
but we venture to say that he would not 
be able to keep the tides moving in the 
German Ocean, or in one of the smaller 
seas. How much less could he turn the 
earth roiiinl on its axis ! Were it to stop, 
could he set it a-going again ibr a single 
moment ? Could he ev(ni stay a teini>cst, 

[ calm a sea, keep downi an earthquake, or 
shut the mouth of ^Etna ? And yet mul- 
titudes of men speak of their single arm 
Jis if it were one of the bars of tlui earth, 
and of a steam -ongin(3 as if it could uii- 
1 make the world. Wen* a fly to ascend 
j into the air, spread out its wings, a.n<l say, 

1 ^ 1 have bitted out the suu,’ an<l tluiU 
i beat them, and say, ‘I Jiavo raised’a. hnr- 
i ricano,’ it would not be far wrung, if such 
men are right. 

; Even should wo leave oi it the va st power.s 

; of nature, which are constantly and untir- 
, ingly in operation, and coin]^are a^nial 
with animal, the result wdll not bo very 
i flattering to man. There, arc hundre^ls of 
! the lower animals which ])oss(-ss more 

1 muscular energy than he. The horse has 
six man -power in liiiii, and the cle]>Jiant 
at least tliirty. 

‘ Yes, but noitlier horse nor elephant 
; could, of itself, build a bridge, dig a canal, 

1 throw up a mound, or construct a break- 
1 water,’ 

1 No ; but this is abandoning the question 

1 of mere physical force, and stepping over 
into the region of mind. 

‘ Well, well; but it is mind that gives 

1 man the pre-eminence, and enables him to 
i appropriate the power of the horse and 

1 other creatures, and to devise ingenious 
C3xpedicnts, invent machines, and call in 
the aid of steam ; so that, in point of fact, 
he is able to do more work, and rear 

mightier structures, than any other animal 
on the* face of the earth.’ 

There is at least one animal that beats 
him — ^body, intellect, and all — with horse- 
power, lever-power, and steam-power to 
back him — ^and it is a worm, a little soft 
worm, that might lie on his nail — the 
coral-building worm. Yonder is a stormy 
ocean. The trade-wind lashes it tlie whole 
year round. A coast of quartz could hardly 
resist it long, and yet there is a break-water 
in it, which is just rising above the foam- 
ing surge in many places, and it stretches 
'away for twelve hundred miles ^nd is more 
than three hundred mMes in bi’eadth : and 
little worms have rearo<l it, and their 
masonry is not uply strong, but symmetri- 
cally beautiful ; and they will not stop till 
they have finished their work, and handed 
it over to nature to cover with mould and 
vegetation, and prepare ii as the arena of 
some future empire. What is the Chinese 
wall to this ? — or the pyramids of Egypt ? 
— or what were callccl the seven wonciers 
of the world ? Can man make a conti- 
nent, or a small island like Ireland, or 
even a p(‘tty mountain- range like the 
Graini>ians ? What are all the cities in 
the world to that worm-work ? and all the 
railways to boot, and dll the moles and 
structures that ever man reared? Cast 
them all into one hoa j>,and fling them upon 
that coi'al world wlion it shall be finislied, 
they t’ould be l(;ss, in proportion, than a 
wart upon a giant’s hand. 

Ls it <u>nton<led tliat the coral worm 
-works under great fidv’^anta.ges, and tliat tlie 
stormy sea is, in point of fact, prodigiously 
ill its favour, because the foaming breakers 
furnish it inoi’o abundantly with the very 
iiTaterial it builds witJi, viz., the carbonate 
of lime, which it separates and appropriates, 
atom by atom, and unites into one solid and 
stupcnilous fabric ? This is granted. But 
what then ? Tlie little architect and prac- 
tical chemist may say with just as much 
trutli as man says — ‘ The sea is my i>ack- 
hor.se, and chemistry is my slave.’ 

But man will siid^lenly shift the 

ground of discugSKUi, and maintain — ^ Merc 
bulk is iiotliing,*i*ailw'ay ditches and tun- 
nels are trifle.^, and tlie brute force of a 
man is no better than the brute force of a ] 
]>cast: but look at that steam-engine ! — sec 
how sideiididly that mail-train goes ! It 
is fuur liundrtid miles to Londgn, and it 
will be there within fourteen hours. Think 
of that ! ’ 

Now, not to notice the hunailiating facts 
and tlie difficulties that ar# thus fled from, 
w'e will admit at once that the steam- 
engine is the most w’onderful achieve- 
ment which nfaii has yet made in that 
direction, only, he did not invent the j 
steam ; nor do the live coke and the 
boiling water generate it to please him. 
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His sole merit lay ia constructing a piece 
of machinery to take advantage of the ex- 
pansive power of steam. But through the 
whole process he must yield to whatever 
laws of nature come in his way. Besides^ 
we may notice, in passing, that a steam- 
engine is not half so wonderful a machine 
as a human body, or as the mechanism of 
a gnat or an aiiiinalcula, or even as that 
of a leaf or blade of grass; and, moreover, 
every man is not the inventor of the steam- 
engine. Shall I appropriate the merit that 
belongs to another — be proud of that which 
does not l>eb*ng to me, and which I do not 
even nndcrstaiid ? It is true, I have seen 
it, and have been borne along by it — ^l>ut 
so have oxen and sheep. ,^nd, after all, a 
steam-engine is only a particular direction 
given to certain of the laws of matter. 
Which is the greater ? — the law-maker or 
the law, or the cnaature that is subject to 
it. Nay, more, the wind, by which man 
discovers and applies certain of these laws, 
is not the work of man. ‘ Tlie inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.’ Miinl has its fixed laws too, 
and man can neither make nor alter them 
any more than hO'Can those of matter. He 
is not a master then, but only a servant, 
go wlioro' ho may, or do what he like. 

It is true that railway speed is great, as 
compared with that of a cart or coach, or 
any foniior mode of transit ; hut, as com- 
pared witii the speed of certain bird.^ and 
beasts, it is not so very extraordinary a 
thing; and we pronounce all things great 
or small, fast or slow, by comparison. An 
eagle, for example, will fly eighteen leagues 
ill an hour. The elk will run a mile an<l 
a half in seven minutes, the antelope a 
mile in a minute, and tlic wild mule of 
Tartary in still less. 

And as to continuance — the canary-fal- 
con will fly two hundred and fifty leagues 
in sixteen hours, and the wild duck and 
other water-fowls will cross the Atlantic 
in a few <lays and nights, heating the^ 
steam-vessel liollow, and urging their way 
unerringly, without either /lofiipass or 
chronometer. And if we^pass to inani- 
mate and impelle<i holies, the storm- 
cloud will read I the distant station sooner 
than the steam train. The West Indian 
hurricane will swee]> over a hundred and 
twenty miles in sixty minutes. And w^hat 
are these .to the revolution of the earth on 
its axis ? In round numbers, it goes a 
thousand miles an hour. And whaA is 
this, again, its flight in its orbit ? The 
mail-train between Bristol and London 
runs fifty miles an hour. Suppose it were 
to go Hght on at this rate^ it would take 
twenty days and nights to go round the 
world at its thickest part ; that is, twenty 
days and nights to go twenty-four thousand 
miles. But the earth, revolving on its axis, 
* 


accomplishes this distance in twenty-four 
hours; and, moving in its orbit, St tra- 
verses that space in twenty minutes, or. 
thereabouts. Certain comets, At certain 
parts of their course, will do it in one 
minute and less. Light will travel the 
same distance seven times over in a mo- 
pient ; that is, li|;ht will go round the earth 
sooner than a rail-wheel, at full speed, 
will revolve once, or the engine utter one 
beat. 

Most people have a difficulty in believ- 
ing such . statements, but the electric tele- 
graph makes it matter of fact and an 
object ^f sense. Thieves believe and 
tremble. The speed of electricity is not 
known, but the time it takes to pass over 
any length of wire is so small as not 
to be appreciable. It is prol^able, on j 
several accounts, that light and it travel at 
the same rate. 

The worshippers that throng the temple 
of this modem Baal — whose body is of iron, 
whose eyes are fire, and whose breath is 
stoain — will here exclaim, ‘ By your own 
showing, tliore is no god like ours. He is, 
even novr, almost omnipresent, and next 
to omnipotent, and, ere long, he will be so 
altogether. We will extend his nerves 
like a net-work over the earth, and feed 
tliom w'ith lightning, so that we shall be 
al^lc to exchange thoughts with the men at 
the aiitij)odes as fast and sure as in a face- 
to-face conversation.’ 

Yes, yon have said rightly ‘we;’ for, 
after all, it is not the stcara -engine or the 
electric telegraph that is your god, but 
Ifou rsclves — it i s ^ W’o !’ ‘We arc the men !’ 

‘ We are our own gods I’ ‘ We only are to 
be w'orshii)ped !’ This, liowcfer, is not a 
new deity. It has been kiiowm under dilfe- 
rent names in all ages and in all countries. 
Its altar is not external, but internal. 
What is called the. altar is in reality the 
incense that is laid upon the shrine of the 
‘ grejit I.’ The w’^orshipper and the wor- 
shipped are the same person. , 

We liavc only to add, as we have shown 
before, that the incense burnt to self is, 
every atom of it, stolen from one or other 
of the material altars of the -God that made 
the heavens and the earth; and all that 
any one can claim as his own is the steal- 
ing of it, and the burning of it to idols 
instead of the living God. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ROME.* 

This is the title of a volume just pub- 
lished. The motive to the pilgrimage was 
religion. After describing in hi intro- 
duction the conflict going on in the Church 

* * A Pilgrimage to Rome.* By the Rev. M. 
Hobart Seymour, M. A. London ; Seeleys. Second 
edition. 1840. 
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of England between the spirit of Roman- 
ism and the spirit of Popery, the author 
states, that he resolved on a visit to Rome 
to see and judge for himselt^ whether the 
real was at all answerable to the ideal, — 
to witness her ceremonies — to attend her 
services — ^to observe her worship — to in- 
spect her convents — ^to converse with lier 
priesthood, and to judge for himself re- 
specting the moral and religious results 
of her system. The book before us is the 
fruit of this research ; and we know of no 
other that furnishes so thorough an in- 
sight into the present state of Popery, 
especially in the ‘ Eternal City.^ • 

Mr S. passed into Italy by the Simplon, 
and through Milan, Pavia, Genoa and 
Florence to Rome — a delightful route and 
well described. Having reached his des- 
tination, he enters on a brief but very 
interesting description of the city. He 
conducts us from the Piazza ilel Popolo 
along the Corso to the Forum, and beneath 
the arch of Titus to the Coliseum. He 
leads us up the ascent of the Capitol where 
stands the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius and around it three edifices, in 
one of which the senate meets, while in 
the other are some of the r<arest gems of 
antiquity, — the Hying Gladiator tor ox- 
j ample, — and where tor many a day tlie 
man of taste an<l learning may find amj>lo 
occupation and delight. We follow him 
to the palace and church of St Jolin of 
Lateran — ‘the cider church of all Die 
churches of Rome,' — to the church of S. 
Maria Maggiorc, the tliird in point of pre- 
I cedence of all the Basilicas, and in some 
j respects the most beautiful ; aii<l finally to 
I the grand point of attraction, iSt Peter's 
I and the Vatican, the pride and glory of 
! Mystic Babylon. 

i ljur author, however, docs not dwell on 
these things. His object was to ascertain 
the state of Jlomanmn at Home, and to tliis 
he devoted his best attention. The results 
of his study are given with great fulness 
i and distinctness, and will go far, we trust, 
to check the Romanizing sjnrit so pre- 
valent in the English Episcopal Establish- 
ment, and to open the eyes of Protestants 
still more widely to the abominations of ! 
the Papal system. ' 

In pourtraying the religion of the 
Church, Mr S. directs our attention first 
of all to its Monastic Institutions. The 
following description of a certain class of 
these will be perused with painful interest. 

** There are some so closcdy kept, that 
mortal eye can never see the iatima 
tralia. The ‘ vive^ for example, 

* the buried alive,* are establishments 
of this kind. The young creature, as a 
part of the ceremonial of admission, is laid 
alive in her coffin; and, when once ad- 
mitted, she is in fact as if dead and buried I 


to her friends; for she is never allowed 
to see again ffither or mother, brother or 
sister ! Once a-year, on an appointed day, 
the parents of ‘ the buried alive* may at- 
tend at the nunnery ; and the young 
creature within may hoar their loved and 
familiar voices^ but she must never see 
them; and, as no kind of intercourse is 
ever permitted, she can never know whe- 
ther they are living or dead, except as she 
hoars or does not hear their voices on that 
day. If a parent lias died during the year, 
the abbess assembles the nuns ; she tells 
them that the parent of one #f them is 
dca<i, and <lc sires all pray foi* the soul 
of the departed ; but she never reveals the 
name of the dead^ so that all tlie nuns are 
loft in a state of intense and agonizing sus- 
]>cnse till the oiie<lay c<»mos round, and all 
listen to catch the tuiii; of tiieir ]>arents’ 
voices, aiiil the absence cC the longed-for 
voice tells tlu‘ tale of the bereaved recluse. 
Such, at least, is the account tl»o Romans 
give of tliese establishments ; which thus 
seem the very cliniiix of cruelty, rending 
and agonizing the lu'-arts of the inmates 
under the pretence of a desii’e to wean 
them from the world. But that which 
concerns our present subject is the veil of 
secrecy that covers all witiiin such estab- 
lishments as these. ^J'’hero may be— I must 
not sa,y there is — there may possibly be the 
most frightful vice — there may bo the most 
niffiai^violence — tliere may be the veriest 
climax of prolligacy^ — thoi’o may possibly 
be all this, and the [uiblici never know it. 
History has recorded the fact, that in the 
apartiiKiiits of the iinjuisitors of Si»ain 
there wi i*e found sixty -two young women, 
who ha<l been corru]>tt‘d and niiiiod by 
the in<|uiBitors, an<l k(q>t there, where the 
public could never know it. Tin*. French 
soldiery flung oi>oii the Tiujuisition, and 
revealed the secret. There is no security 
in Italy against the same evil in a very 
large propoHion of the nunneries ; for 
♦{Very crime of earth and hell mtiy possibly 
be rife throughout their cloisters, and the 
cry of ifljimed innocence and outraged 
virtue, stilled wy^hin the walls, remain un- 
heard by the world without. While wo 
were at Rome, an abbess of one of the 
nunneries ruslied forth frantically from 
the opened gates, plunged into the Tiber, 
and there sought in its deep waters to 
drown the memory and the remorse of the 
past! We were surprised at the pains 
taken to deny and conceal this fact, though 
known and Avitnessed by hundi’eds. The 
ecclesiastics could not bwir to hear it 
mentioned.** 

‘ The Jesuits * is an ably wTitten and 
most instructive chapter. The great and 
cardinal principle of these ecclesiastics is 
that obedience is the greatest Christian 
duty, and humility the highest Cliristian 
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virtue. This is tbs grand element of their 
povrer. Admission to the order is secured 
<mly through the vow of the most implicit 
and unquestioning obedience, A most 
ac(^mplished member of the society stated 
to Mr S. that himself, and all others, were 
completely in the power, and under obe- 
dience to, the General of the order — ^that 
if the General sends for him and desires 
him to undertake the conduct of an uni- 
versity, he has only to bow and retire, and 
then forthwith prepare himself to obey ; 
and that if the General desires him to re- 
sign that position ami to become the mere 
dooV-portor or messenger of some family^ 
or establishment in any land, he has only 
to bow and witiidraw, to prepare for im- 
mediate obedience. Those who are being 
instructed in their schools are carefully 
watched, and if any one discovers an apti- 
tude for languages, or inatbematics, &c., 
the General at once directs that he shall 
devote himself for so many years to the 
study of them. “ The result is, the perfect 
fitness of a great number ot mon for a 
great variety of pnr[>oses, so that, wliatover 
be the purpose, the General may feel lie 
has a fitfing and Jide(piate agent prepared 
and willing to accomplish it. Whether 
he needs one as a confessor in some 
courtly circle, or as a jircacher in soinii 
rabble multitude — w hether as tlie principal 
of some university, or as the village school- 
master of some distant valley — wh( uher as 
a private tutor in some family of intluoncc, 
or as a footman to act as spy in some im- 
portant family — whether as a learned and 
subtle controversialist, or as a meek, and 
gentle, and courtly friend to insinuate his 
opinions — in short, whatever be the object 
to be accomplished, in any land or in any 
rank, there arc the persons already pre- 
pared and fitted as able and adequate in- 
struments. The General speaks the w or<i 
— names the person, and receives tlie most 
ready and'implicit obedience.’’ 

In his introduction to the chapter 
the High Ceremonies’ of the Church of 
Rome, our author gives a.-'v^ry melan- 
choly account of tlio igjiorance of the 
Italians in regard to Hio truths of the 
Bible. He describes the blindness of the 
people, ecclesiastics an<l laics, as ‘ complete 
and total.’ lie visited in ])ersoii every 
sTiop in Rome, and in every shop w^as in- 
formed that they had no coyiy of the Holy 
Scriptures in the language of the people. 
He found two copies of Martini’s Hdition 
in twenty -fjur volumes (capable of being 
bound in eigkt or ten), at the cost of £6 
sterling. Under this price, so truly pro- 
hibitive, the volume could not be procured, 
and on suggesting the importation of a 
cheap and portable edition, he w^as informed 
that t^he prohibition was designed against 
the sale of the Holy Scriptures in any 



cheap or portable form, the object being 
to prevent their circulation. So great was 
the ignorance as to the nature of the Holy 
Scriptures, though familiar with their 
name, that one of the most respectable 
booksellers there presented fo Mr S. a 
copy of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
and insisted that it was the Bible itself, 
and he was obliged to leave the shop i 
without being ablo to convince the worthy I 
bibliopole to the contrary ! In our next | 
we shall give an account of the Ilian ! 
Ceremonifcs of the Romish Church. | 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. | 

Advanced as wo are in most of those 
things which constitute the rea\, elements 
of civilization, we are only beginning to 
know the practical value of that, without 
which all the rest must, to a great extent, 
prove abortive in their operation, viz. 
international peace. Notwithstanding the 
progress w*c h.avo made in the arts and 
science's, tlio liglit wc have dci'ived from 
a more widely difiiisod Gospel, and the 
liberty wliich lias accrued to us, under 
God's blessing, from the troubles and per- 
secutions of bygone <lays, w'e have scarcely 
yet comiiroheiiiTed the true meaning of the 
word glory. Da/.zleil by the false s^plen- 
dour with which it has been surrounded, we 
have altogether mistaken its true nature, 
an<l from its constant association wntli 
hostilities, ami martial parade, we have 
lieen eontentod to regard it as a spirit of 
the battle-field altogether. And in this 
its jdiantasmic cliaracter, how many have 
pursued it without discovering, even in 
the hour of death, that it w^as unreal, the 
‘ shadow of a sha<lo.’ War, that terrible 
pastime of iiations, is ik>w, however, be- 
coming unpopular amongst us, ami we are 
Ix^giniiing to look upon glory as an olijcct 
noti.to ]>c found at the cannon’s mouth, 
and in the tented field, but in the mission- 
ary’s toil, the people’s prosperity, the 
diversified blessings which flow from con- 
tinued peace. It reflects little credit on ’ 
our euligliternnent, and les.s on our Chris- 
tianity, tliat we have been so late in making 
this discovery. 

The prolonged enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of national peace has brought with it 
the experience, that the prosperity of our 
countrj’ is bound up with its tranquillity. 

It is only in connexion witl^the latter that 
our religion, our literature, our art, our 
science, and our commerce can attain to 
their full development and perfection. 
Under this persuasion,, men’s mmda are 
being disabused of false ideas regarding 
national strength. To such an extent is 
this the case, that even in the terribly ex- 
citing scones of which the European Con- 
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tiiicnt has lately been the theatre, there 
have been comparatively few indications 
of a really warlike or aggressive spirit. 
The most distinguished actor in the recent 
French Revolution, and at the very height 
of its fury, with a disposition worthy of 
his genius, brought prominently forward 
manifestoes of peace, and one of the most 
skilful of our own diplomatists has en- 
dorsed them. 

There is no aspect in which war can he 
viewed, in which it is not unreasonable, 
and in which it does not present the most 
revolting features. The bare idea^»f any 
solid good accruing to us from the butchery 
of our fellows, is even more pre.postcrous, 
than the expectation of grapes from thorns, 
or figs from thistles. 

The aBstract form of war, as an en- 
gine of physical destruction, is only one 
view of it. The social disorganization 
necessarily flowing from the disruption of 
our commercial relations w ith other coun- 
tries is an aspect scarcely less painful. 
Those only who know something of the 
extent to which the foreign relations of a 
country like ours reach, in a commercial 
point of view, can appreciate the disasters 
i tlowiiig from tlie continued suspension of 
; traffic, althfuigh the effects of tlnnn are felt 
’ more or less through every ramification of 
j society. The stagnation of trade, the 
stoppage of that employment wdiieh con- 
stitutes the sole means of subsistence to 
millions, and tlie starvation consequent 
thereupon; the dissati si action wliieli so 
often results in civil turmoil, arc <mly a 
I few of these, but they are sulficicntly 
! strong arguments in favour of a c‘on- 
! tiiiued peace. . War, in short, is invni- 
I cal to every kind of national ]»ros])erity. 

I It involves expenditure, to nu*et wdiicli the 
j masses of the people are burdened with 
; taxes, and at a period, too, when the. state 
I of commerce is such as to diminish greatly 
' the means of livelihood. ' ® 

j And all this may be tlie result of pedi- 
I tical prejudice, diplomatic mistake, or even 
•j personal jdque ! 

j But warlike tendencies are prejudicial 
; even in times of peace, by necessitating 
the maintenance of large bodies of men for 
no other purpose tlian to be ready f<ir the 
contingency of some hostile outbreak, or 
for the equally unjustifiable end of affi)r<i- 
1 ing influence and incomes to members of 
I the aHstocracy, at the expense of the 
j people. But apart altogetlier from the 
j cfiect of war upon the actual commercial 
I resources of a nation, its influence upon 
I moraliygr is of the most pernicious descrip- 
\ tion. Jblxperionce but too fully confirms J 
f the truth, that military life, in all its varied 
! grades, from the dissolute soldier who reels 
; through our streets, the very personifica- 
^ tion of almost every soul-destroying vice, 
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I to the gallant officer whose intrigues and 
affairs of honour so often sap the foun- 
dation of domestic jMsace, is fearfully 
productive of public immorality. The 
soldier’s introoiiction into the service is 
itself a disgusting perversion of every 
right principle, corroborating the fact that 
such a mode of life is unreasonable, and 
repugnant to men w^hose senses have not 
been steeped in the bewilderment of in- 
toxication. Our police-courts, prisons, and 
lock hospitals, moreover, bear witness 
to the prejudicial Influence of soldiery on 
the morality of large towns. ■Our streets 
swarm wuth the abandoned and mournful 
w'recks of their licentiousness, and scarcely 
any domestic establishment contiguous to 
their quarters is free from their vicious 
inroads. 

To the followers of JUm whose advent 
was the proclamation peace and goo<l- 
wdll to men, w’ar and all its associatifms 
must wear a rc)>ngnant aspect. A state- 
ment once ma<le I>y the most celebrated 
soldier of fvur ow'ii times, to the eflcct that 
no man should engage in military opera- 
tions w'ho has any religions scruples, is 
suflicientof itself 1o show' the antichristian 
tendency of military life. Far be it from 
ns to ass(!rt tlujt soldier can possibly be 
a Christian. *l^he abundant grace of Uo<l 
know'S no limit f)f occiij>ation or condition, 
and yicre have been, and <lonbtles8 still 
are, many happy instances of its operation 
upon the souls ofnxm ]>lacc<l amid scenes 
most inimical to Ki>iriiual gr<wth. All the 
<h*ta.ils of a soldier's life, how^evor, whether 
in i>eace or w^ir, are against the cultivation 
of genuine religion. 

J h'vest even a victorious battle-field of ay 
its conventional associations, and cfniceivo 
of it only as containing a vast accumulation 
of dead bodies from which the souls have 
been hurriedly dipinissod, inflamed by evil 
}>assions, and excited hyniurderous intents, 
to thatlan<l where ‘In? who is filthy shall be 
filthy still, and he wdio is holy shall be holy 
still/ ainl how solemn an aspect it pre- 
sents, how Ibmlly condemnatory of all that 
encourages an»tjvcnt which has so fearful 
au issue. It sTfows how entirely contra- 
dictory the war si>irit is to the t^hristiau 
spirit, and how it is calculated to counter- 
act the influence of Christianitjr. Kvery 
element of our redigion is strictly asso- 
ciated with peace. Though its divine 
Autlior s king<iom was not of this world, 
and needed not the sword to establish it, 
the Hw^ord must be sheathed <fer it can bo 
said to be in the world, fte who left His 
peace wdth us, on whose head the Holy 
Ghost descended like the very symbol of 
peace, scuds the spirit of his religion to 
breathe peace over the world. And soon 
may we see the time w’hen nation shall no 
more rise up against nation, when the 
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trumpet shall bo hung up in the hall for 
ever, tind the spear beat into the pruning- 
hooK, — ^when tne world shall hear more 
attentavcly and submissively His voice, 
sayiug — Peace I 


APRIL IN PALESTINE. 

This may be considered the first harvest 
month. when Dr Shaw was in Pales- 
tine, barley was in full ear in the begin- 
ning of April, and about the middle of the 
month it bei^n to turn yellow, particularly 
in the southern distf*icts; being as far ad- 
vanced in the ]>lain of Jericho in the end 
of March as it was in the plain of Acre a 
fortnight later. But very little wheat was 
in the car in the plains of Jordan, or on 
those of the Mediterranean ; in the fields 
near Bethlehem *And Jerusalem the stalk 
was little more than a foot high. In the 
plain of Jericho all kinds of grain are ripe 
a fortnight sooner than at Jerusalem. In 
the valley of the Jordan, on tlic 5th of 
May, Burckliardt found the barley harvest 
nearly fiuishcMl ; but ho states that in the 
plain of the Haouran, north of the Israel- 
itish possessions, east of the Jordan, the 
same harvest does not begin till fifteen 
djiys later. The first hafvest in the 
* Haouran is that of horse-beans, at the 
end of A]>ril. Of these there are vast 
tracts sown, and the produce servts as 
food for the cows and slieep. Next comes 
the barley harvest, and towards the end of 
May the wheat. 

These statements indicate the general 
state of the crop, and the comparative for- 
wardness of the early harvest in some loca- 
tttics. Of course, it is Inter on the liills 
than in the plains, and in the northern than 
the southern valleys. 

Professor Robinson entered the Pro- 
mised Land, from the south, on the morn- 
ing of the Kith of this month. He crossed 
an open grassy plain, sufiering from ^ 
drought, ill which were many fields of 
wheat, looking beautifully in thefr vesture 
of bright green. He was rnclianted with 
the scone spread before «4iim on his first 
morning in Palestine, The ground was in 
many places decked with flowers ; among 
them was an abundance of low scarlet 
poppies. Tlie morning was lovely; the. 
sky perfectly serene, with a refreshing 
brcei^e from the S.W. ; the air full of the 
sweet carols of birds. On the same day 
he entered" tk^ region of the mountains of 
Judah, and fouv^d a man ploughing in a 
valley with two heifers, in order to sow 
millet. This was very late in the season 
for sowing of any kind ; but the dourra, or 
millet, is the most productive of all grains, 
and the latest in being ready for the 
sickle. 


'W'e defer further notice of the harvest 
till next month, as the operations connected 
with the reaping are then more generally 
be^n. 

The Passover , — This was the month in 
which the Passover was celebrated when 
the Hebrew tribes possessed the land. 
Professor Robinson entered the Holy City 
just at the closing of the gates on the 14th, 
the evening before Easter Sunday, and the 
Jews celebrated their Passover on the fol- 
lowing day. He received some of the un- 
leavened bread prepared for the paschal 
solemnjty. It was spread out into very 
thin sheets, almost like paper, very white, 
and also very delicate and palatable. 

The Passover was one of the three great 
annual festivals at which it was imperative 
that all the males appear before <ihe Lord 
("Exod.xxiii. 17) — first at the tabernacle, and 
latterly at the temple ; the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and that of Pentecost being the other ! 
two. It w^as instituted in Egypt, and its j 
leading olgcct was to commemorate the | 
deliverance of the Israelites from their ! 
oppressive bondage in that land. It was 
enacted tluit a lamb or kid should be se- 
lected from the flock on the 10th of the 
mouth Alfib or Nisan (corresponding to 
our moon of April), and kept apart till the 
evening of the llth, when it should be killed 
between the eoe'nwr/s — that is, between three 
an<l five o'clock. It was usually a lamb 
which was slain — a typo of Christ, our 
paschal Lamb, who w'as sacrificed for us 
shortly after tlic ninth hour — ^that is, three 
o’clock afternoon on the first day of unlea- 
vened bread, or scconel of the Passover.^ 
The blood was originally sprinkled on the 
door-posts of the Hebrew dwellings, that 
the destroying angel, seeing the blood, 
might pass over these houses when execut- 
ing his commission to slay the first-born of 
Egypt. It was enjoined that, subsequently 
to their obtaining possession of Palestine, 
the * iJsraelites should olTcr a sheaf of the 
first fruits of the harvest on the sixteenth 
dayof the month. (Lev. xxiii. 10. j Thei^eis 
no mention of wine in connexion with the 
institution of the ordinance, but we learn 
from tbe New Testament that the liquid ; 
fruit of the vine w'as used at the time of ' 
Christ. Bread is mentioned in the prohibi- 
tion, as it stands in the original, but eveiy 
thing fermented is excluded. The Mishna 
extends this to some liquids, but not to 
wine ; and the question has been keenly 
discussed whether the Jews in the time of 
our Sa\iour understood it to apply to wine. 

A paschal society consisted of not fewer 
than ten, nor more than twenty ; so that 
our Lord and his twelve disciples flamed a 
convenient number. The lamb was roasted 
entire, and no bone of it was broken. (John 
xix. 33, 36.) It was eaten in Egypt with 

♦ Compare Matt, sxvit. 46-50 with 1 Cor. v. 7. 
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bitter herbs, the Israelites standing mean- 
while with their loins gii't, and stall' in hand, 
ready to depart from the land; but in 
Canaan they reclined at this feast, in token 
of the rest they enjoyed. The blessing 
for the bread was, ‘Blessed be thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who 
bringest fbo<l out of the eartli and that for 
the wine, ‘ Blessed be tliou, O Lord, king 
of the universe, who hast created the 
fruit of the vine.^' 

The paschal solemnity was a season in- 
vested with the most hallowed associations 
to the Jews, as recalling the circumstances 
which originated their existence as a dis- 
tinct nation, under a theocratic form of 
government which has no parallel in the 
previous or subsequent history of the world. 
It possesses a high degree of interest to the 
Christian also, from its many p^>ints of 
typical import, and from the circuiiistance 
that our Saviour was crucitied on one occa- 
sion of its annual celebration. 

A question regarding tiie last great so- 
cial act of our Saviour’s life has been mucli 
discussed among theologians — whether* he 
observed this ordinance on the evening 
previous to his deatii. Three of the Evan- 
gelists distinctly attest that he did;^* but 
the testimony of John has given rise to 
some doubt- Tlu^ beloved disciple attests 
that on the morning of the <lay on which 
our Saviour was crucified, the Jews ‘ went 
I not into the judgment-hall lest they should 
be defiled, but that they might cat the y>ass- 
over;’ and that that day Svas the pre})ara- 
tion of the passover.’ t ft is to be observed, 
however, that in the former ot these ex- 
pressions, the word does not designate llie 
least on the evening of the ]4th, but the 
whole festival, beginning on thnt evening, 
and continuing till the close of the 21st of 
the mouth. In regard to the preparation 
of the passovcTy it may be remarked, that 
this was tlie day preceding the Sabbath 
which occurred during the Ihischal %elo- 
bration, as is .evident from John xix. 31. 
The Sabbath this year fell to the IGth of 
the month. t When thus explained, the 
testimony of John appears to harmonize 
with that of the other Evangelists ; and wo 
perceive that our Saviour observed the 
passover on the night in which he was be- 
trayed, and at the same time w'ith the rest 
of the Jews. 

Trees , — We have made scarcely any al- 
lusion to the arborological phenomena of 
the Spring in Palestine. We may so far 
supply the deficiency by a few remarks 
here. Thealmond and the pea ch-trcc, which 

* Compare Matt. ssvi. 17-20 ; Mark xiv. 12-18 ; 
Luke xxii. 7*20, 

1 John xviii. 28, xix. 14. 

t This view is ably supported by Dr Robinson in 
Ills JJarmonpt thougli not, quite coincident with 
that of Dr Kinu in his Lord's Supper, nor Hr Eadie 
in his Biblical Cpclopadia. 


are but different species of the amygdalus^ 
are both in blossom in January throughout 
Palestine. The blossom of the almond is 
said to be sometimes white or pale pink in 
Palestine; but in Britain, and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, it is always rosC’-colouredy 
with a deeper or fainter shade. Dr Southey, 
in his account of an excursion to Setubal, 
in Portugal, says that the country was 
‘abundantly wooded with almond-trees, 
now covered with their faint pink blos- 
soms.’ The Countess of Blessingtop, in 
her volumes on Prance and Italy, and 
other travellers on the Continent, speak of 
the hoary blossoms of file almond ; but the 
remarks of Southey ai*e more discrimi- 
nating. In SolonioR’s dcscrij)tion of the 
evening of life there occurs the phrase, 

‘ the almond-tree shall flourish,’^' which is 
comimiiily understood to refer to the lioaiy 
hairs of age; but it has bAui objected, that 
if the blossom is not invariably or usually 
of snowy whiteness, this could not well be 
made the point of a figure which every 
reader is supposed to a][)i>reciato and under- 
stand. Uri tliis account Gesenius renders 
the phrase, ‘ the almond-mU is spurned, re- 
jected, that is, by the old and toothless 
man, although in itself a delicate and deli- 
cious fruit.’ TJ)e Hebrew word for the 
almond-ti‘ee is derived from a verb signi- 
iiifying to wake or loalch^ and it might bo 
translated the w<(ker,'\ It received this 
nanie^rom the circumstance that it is the 
first of trees to awake from the sleep of 
winter. It produces its llowcrs on the leaf- 
less boughs in tliis country in March or 
April, but in Palestine it hastens to deck 
itself with its elogn,Tit attire so early as 
January. In the Projihecics of Jeremiah 
there is a fine allusion to this early blos- 
soming. There is a play on the words, 
whicli does not appear so well in a transla- 
tion as in the original; but the following 
is an approximation to the language, and 
also expresses the sense : — ‘Jeremiah, what 
secst thou ? And 1 said, I see a rod of the 
v)aJc(ftd tree. Then said Jehovah unto 
me, Thou^Efet well seen; for I will be awake 
as to my word so as speedily to pertbrm 
it.’^T I'he thrcsutcnings rcfcx*re<l to were 
speedily inllicted, and Jeremiah lived to 
see. the accomplishment of his own pre- 
dictions. 

^Sl\e prickly pear% is much noticed by 
travellers in March, but it is later than 
this month in producing its blossoms, and 
the fruit is not ripe till July. It is a very 
small plant as seen in our hfPt-houses, but 
it grows to a prodigious sfee in the Holy 
Land, as also in Egypt. It is used as a 
I fence, and forms an impervious hedge for 
j inclosures. Such hedges abound in Gali- 
I lee, and on the west coast of I’alestinc, the 

I * Eccles. xii. 5r t t?hfdee(l, from sknfea/f, 

! t Jer* i. 11, 12. § Cactus Ficus IndiCut, , 
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plain of tKe ^Mediterranean* The leaf, of 
an oval sliape, and set with thorns, is about 
ten inches long, six wide, andthree-fourths 
of an inch thick* Dr Clarke saw it in 
several localities. On the 4th of July it 
^aprouted luxuriantly among the rocks, 
displaying its gaudy yellow blossoms 
amidst thorns defying all human approach;’ 
and he afterwards saw it w'ith a stem, or 
trunk, as largo as the main-mast of a 
frigate. It produces a delicious cooling 
fruit, of the size and shape of a hen’s egg, 
which, according to Clarke, becomes ripe 
towards thorcn<l of July, and is then sold 
in all the markets oi‘ the country. 


A SEARCH FOR POLLOK’S GRAVE. 


To the Uditor 0/ th^ Scottish Christian Journal. 

My IDISAR Sir, — feel confident that 
your readers will take an interest in what- 
ever concerns their favourite poet — for 
surely Robert Pollok must be so regarded 
— I therefore do not liesitate to sketch for 
their entertainment a ramble (wer Shirley 
Common, from which I have just returiKsd. 
As I am resident in this beautiful corner 
of the south of Rngland for reasons with 
which I need not trouble your readers, 
and as few of the reverend conteinjioraries 
of Pollok liave ha<l it in their power to 
visit the resting-place of his inortUl re- 
mains, I determined to pay it at least one 
visit before my return to the north. 1 
accomplished tliis object this forenoon — 
but not without some little dilTicnlty, which 
made the search to me all the more in- 
teresting. 

The w'hole amount ^)f my information 
upon the subject of the poet’s last days 
was, that lie died at Shirley roiniuon. 
Shirley is a beautiful village, built on one 
of those extensive Commons (as they are 
called) which abound in England. J liad 
had a pleasure drive over the Common \ 
some days previous, and had observed in 
the centre of the village two cli^'ircJics — one 
evidently >SVa^c, the other DisFmtwff — I 
concluded, therefore, tha^ in the church- 
yard of the former Pollok must have been 
interred. Shirley lies about two miles to 
the north-west of Southampton, and the 
■walk to the Coiminm is even at this scasfon 
of the year exceedingly beautiful. The 
grassy plots are all so green, the laurels 
and shrubs are all so fresh and full, and 
the Lauristw.uscs all so blooming, that I 
could scarcely H>elieve it l»e only the 
beginning of February. Ere I was aware, 
1 found myself in the centre of the Com- 
mon, or of the village, for it is much the 
same thing, the village being scattered up 
and down throughout the- extent of the 
Coxninoii. Before going to the cemetery, I 


thought of making some inquiries among 
the .inhabitants, by way of ascertaining 
whether they were familiar vrith a name so 
honoured among us in the north, and which 
gives, in the estimation of a United Pres- 
byterian, its chief interest to this fair and 
fertile district. I could amuse you by 
detailing some of the colloquies, but I am 
not in the humour, and perhaps your 
pages are not the proper place for that 
sort of information ; so J pass on to- ob- i 
serve that, after questioning various parties i 
as to the name, the death, the grave, &c., j 
of the poet, I could not find one who had 
ever heard either of the man or his poem, i 
One referred me to the sexton, and another 1 
to the clergyman. I was beginning to 
feel a little chagrined, and resolved to ■ 
proceed to the churchyard and ^ferret for 
myself. On my way thither I entered 1 
a tradesman’s sliop to inquire as to the 
means to be taken to gain admission. 
Having mentiontul to him my object, he 
told me, that as the village of Shirley, 
churcli, cemetery, and all, liacl sprnng' 
into existence witliin the last ten or twelve 
years, the body of the poet could not* be , 
buried there ; and directed me to go to the : 
parish, churchyard, which was fully a mile | 
distant, and beside the small villnge of 
]Milll>rooke. Thereupon I struck down 
through the western portion of the Com- ; 
mou called Regent's Park, and a pictiir- i 
esquo w’alk it is, an<l in a shoH time 1 was 
at Millbrooke. The parish church is an 
ancient building, quite in the common 
style of ecclesiastical architecture in this 
country. It is built in the form of a cross. 
The church stands in the middle of the 
churchyard, the entrance to which is by a ' 
gate, which I found locked. No signs of ! 
a sexton or attendant appearing, I made a | 
virtue of necessity and overleaped the 1 
wall, and with soij^e eagerness commenced 
the examination of each tombstone. Ilav- 
iiig •gone the full round of this rural 
necropolis, I cannot express my feelings 
at not having discovered the sacred object 
of my search. I repeated the exercise, but 
with the same success. No monument to 
our poet was there. It then for the first 
time occurred to me that 1 might be mis- 
taken in my supposition that there ever 
had been such a inonuineiit erected — per- 
haps I had been taking this for granted. 
You w ill easily ai)preciate the nature of my 
immediate address to a friend wlio stood 
bcsi<le me — ‘ Before we leave Southampton 
wc shall have one erected over his grave.’ 
Just as we WTre leaving the place under 
considerable disappointment, v.e saw on 
the other side of the higliway, and a little 
to the east of the church, another cemetery. 
In the ho})e that we should now" find our 
object, we made our way thither. At once 
on entering, I espied a plain granite 
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obelisk in the north-east comer, over- 
shadowed by four old trees. ‘ That is 
Follok's tomb,* was my exclamation, and 
in a few seconds I found it to be so. 

I refrain from revealing what I felt as I 
at length stood by that grave. Twenty- 
one years had passed away since, in this 
I land of strangers, he had breathed out his 
j spirit. To you, to his other fellow-students, 

I and to myself, these have indeed been 
' years of importance and change — to Jiiui, 
i of ‘life, glory, and immortality.’ I oiler 
no apology tor just one little liberty with 
I your pages. Let them bear the rt*cord of 
i the sincere regret which I then and there 
I felt under tlu‘ ])airiful recollection of those 
I foolish contests in our Theological Hall at 
fUasgow, during wliich we wex-e ]»itted in 
i some measure of rancour against one 
i another, and from which none of us retired 
' with lionour or with satisfaction. 1 know 
I I’ollok rcgrctte<l the ))art he had taken in 
. tJiese contests long before he died — and I 
: believe in tliat regret be has been sympa- 
thi/.ed with by us all — saving, very likely, 

; that extraoi’dinary contemporary of his 
and ours, who has of late years tignred eo 
grotes<jnely in the political world as a M.P. 
You will believe me wlioii I tell you, that 
! I did not leave that interesting grave till 
i I had breathed tbrtli one prayer for pardon 
I to Him whose Spirit is grieved when they 
who are brethren, and who are Christ's, 

, * fall out by the way,’ 

; Pollok’s monument is, as 1 have noticed, 

' a plain, brown-coloured granite obelisk, 

! without the slightest pretension to archi- 
tectural beauty. 1 felt a little <lisappointed 
1 at iirst, but becaims I'ccoiiciitMl to it ou 
I reading the epitaph-— wliic.b, by the way, is 
, scarcely legible, and unless very narneviy 
looked for, might not be discovereil at all. 
It is inscribed on thi? north si«le of the 
‘ base of the obelisk, and is as follows : — 

j Tiji: ouAvn 0 

! OF ROBERT POLLOK, a.m., 

) AUTllOU OF TIIK ‘COURSE OF TJAli:.' 

, HIS IMMORTAL POEM 

j IS ms MONUMENT. 

HE WAS BORN AT 
MUIUIJOUSE, EAOLESIIAM, 

RENF RE WSIllUE, SCOTLAN D, 

ON tub: IOth OCT. 17‘d0. 

. HE DIED AT SHIRLEY COMMON 

ON THE 17th sb:p. 1827. 

THIS OBELISK WAS ERECTED 
BY SOME ADMIRERS OF IIIS GENIUS, 
JANUARY 11131. 

It graj^ed me to notice that our Chris- 
tian 5i*other haifl kindred sacred dust be- 
side his. On the tomb-stone next to his 
I road that the tenant of that grave was a 
son of Major Wolfe, who died at the age 
of seventeen, ‘in the full assurance of 
faith,’ 


When the Course of Tune is finished, 
these two ‘bonnie heaps o' sacred dust,’ os 
good Samuel Rutherford would have said, 
will be raised together .to endless life in 
the cloudless climes of the blessed. 

I was averse to leave the Common with 
the impression that none of its inhabitants 
knew aught of Pollok. On walking back 
to the village, I therefore entered the shop 
of a respectable chemist and druggist. JT 
am glad I did so. Before I had time to 
tell him where I had been, he interrupted 
mo by saying, ‘ You have been to the 
grave of Pollok.’ i^fter thift wo entered 
freely into conversation about the author 
and the poem. On mentioning my anxiety 
to % isit the house where my revered follow- 
studeut aud friend lia,d dieil, lie told me that 
he would endeavour to find that out for mo 
— that it must have bt‘.en in one or other 
of two houses — one at tne north, and the 
other at the south end of the Common — as 
these two were, the only liouses in existence 
there at that time. I shall revisit Shirley 
(ire I leave 1 Iainy>Khire, and I hope to be 
gratified in this matter. 

You will excuse this plain inattor-of- 
fact epistle about the ]>oet and liis monu- 
ment. Though the subject of iny commu- 
nication be connected with the ‘ divinior 
mens* 1 do not feel tempted to be poeti- 
cal, thougli I bad the gift. Yet do 1 
opine that even the most prosaic might be 
jiustitied in such an ofibrt, situated as I at 
present am. Within a f(iw ininutos’ walk 
from where I wrilti is the tomb of one 
poet — I’ollok ; the chnrcli-yard where 
aiudber cfunjjoscd a well-known elegy — 
Gray; and th(i inausion where a third 
composed those, beautiful hymns which 
arc so much and so beneficially used in 
the l)i.ssenting Churches of England, and 
many of which shall, 1 hope, be soon em- 
bodied in our own Hymn-Book — Isaac 
Watts. Indeed, but yesterday I officiated 
ill the desk of the chapel where Watts was 
w'oiit to perform the duties of clerk, and 
read ou^ his ow'ii hymns and psalms. — 
Believe m^, yours respectfully, 

• John M‘Earlane. 

Southampton, February, 184U. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT, 

^lii Editor, — I am delighted with your 
^ Journal.’ It is just the kind of perio- 
dical suited for the people of our Church ; 
and I will add, of Scotland^ Go on and 
prosper. I trust the Chnstian public will 
second your efforts, and shew that they 
appreciate your labours, by securing for 
the ‘ Journal’ a very large circulation. I 
have read every number with incrocTsing 
satisfaction, and have been especially de- 
lighted with your articles, he^ed ‘ Physi- 
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cal Stn^W.’ When I saw in the contents 
of jroor last, under this head, the ‘Zodiacal 
Light,* I turned to it with t^ager interest, 
expecting to find something satisfactory 
on a phenomenon which has engaged my 
attention from my earliest boyhood. The 
article in question is a good <>ne of its 
kind, containing tlie usual coiycctnrcs in 
regard to the nature of tlic light. It con* 
tarns, however, one or two statements not 
perfectly accurate: for exam jile, — ‘In the 
obscure sky of this country the zodiacal 
light is visible only in the beginning of 
Spring antrtlic end of Autniiin.’ It is 
most remarkably dis]>layed <liiring these 
two seasons; but I have seen it, less or 
more, during all parts of the year. I have 
I observed the ‘ light,’ and mediated iij>on 
its appearance, ajid endeavoured to aseer 
tain its nature, fpr many years. Tlie Ihl- 
lowing are my observations and conclusions 
^regarding this interesting phenomenon;-— 

I 1. The zodiacal light is seen only in 
I certain stales of the atmos]i]ier{‘, osyifrially 
j when the heavctis ore covered with clouds. 

1 ‘2. It is not visilile-, however, when tliese 

1 clouds are of uniform density, ami cover 
the wh*»lo face of the sky with one un- 
broken eaTK»py fd‘ gloom. 

Jh It is Ht't'u to most adx'antagc when 
there are Ja.yg(^ masses of clouds congre- 
gated on the lioilzon in the immediate 
vicinity of the rising or R(‘ttiiig sun — 
clouds dense in the centi’e, and growing 
rarer tow\ards the edges, where one cloud 
fades, as it were, into another. Such 
mountain masses of vapour piled one upon 
another, like (Jssa njion I’elion, are most 
common in our atmosi>here at ilie begin- 
ning of and towairds the end of 

Aniumn. 

4. It is through the spaces wlicre one 
largo cloud passes into another, or, in 
other wrords, where the vapour is so much 
thinner than in the otluu* i>arts of the 
cloud, that the zodiacal light is seen to. 
stream, and form the s]>lon<lid cone utiich ' 
has attracted so much attention and excited 
so deep an interest. 

Of the accuracy of these observations 
I entertain not a doubt. I have made them 
too long to 1)0 deceived ; and any one, at 
this very season, with a very little trouble, 
may convince himself of their truth. 

From the above 1 draw the conclusion 
that the zodiacal light is nothing more than 
the S01.AR waHT penetrating through Uie 
thinner portions of the surrounding clouds, 
while a lar^b ^portion of it is absorbed 
by the denser masses; and that this is 
the cause of its buigiit and streamy 
appearance. I have nothing to do with 
the question of the nature of the Solar 
light. Whatever it be, does not afiect 
the matter before us. My assertion is, 
that it is ilm light coming from the sun 


penetrating the thin edges of two approach- 
ing clouds in large abundance, while the 
light is intercepted ami absorbed by the sur- 
rounding dense cloud, which occasions the 
appearance designated the zodiacal liglit. 
Any <>no may convince himself of the 
trutli of these remarks by the following 
simj)le experiment : — Cover a ^vindow, in a 
bright sunshine, in such a way tlnat a very 
large portion of the solar light will be in- 
terrupted ill its course; next make a])rotty 
large circular opening in the darkened wdii- 
dow% so as to axlniit a lai’ge portion of the 
liglit, and through that opening you have 
the streaming of the zodiacal light. 

This explanation may seem so simple 
.as to lead ‘ ^ihilosojiliers’ at once to re- 
ject it. Ihit tliis will not prove it to be 
fahe. The same course was foRowaid by 
many wduai N(.‘\vton announced Ids disco- 
very of gravitation! lint it was not long 
(■re ali ojiposition gave way before tin; 
si in] d icily of truth. If tlui above e:q)lana- 
tion be the true one, tlion tJie zodiacal 
light is iH»t ‘a leuse-shajicd ring sur- 
rounding tli(' sum’ This it cannot be .at 
any rate, for it docs not account lor the 
conic.)! ap]>eiirance of the light. It is licit 
.a ‘ nebulous matter surrounding the sun, 
and ('xt(*n<ling to the atmosi>here of oiir 
earth for in tliatca.se the superior den- 
sity (d‘ our ntmo.sj>]icro wanild prevent it 
from assuming the shape it now presents; 
and if sta^n at all, it“would be se(ni under 
totally ditferent conditions. But I must 
stoj). 1 submit these remarks on a very 
interesting jKiint. They are derived from 
long ami attentive observation ; and ap- 
pear to me to alford a*satisfactory explana- 
tion of all the phenomena. — I e.ni, yours 
truly. Geo. Jojinston. 

EniNBLUGH, March, 1849. 


THE CABINET. 


Satan's spectacles ! 

I NEVER heard of such a thing ! 

Nor did I either, till within an hour. 
The idea would never have come into my 
mind, had I not been digging into an old 
author after gold, as they do in California, 
and I dug them up. 

Some people look at certain obj^jcts, 
and have such a vision of them as could 
be true only on the ground that their eyes 
were under some kind of bad influence. 
Satan does not need any appendages- tiO 
his vision. He is sharp-sigk*ed and no 
mistake. But he has a good deal to do 
with other people's vision. And the dif- 
ferent views he helps people to take of 
things, suggested the idea of spectacles 
to an old Puritan writer. 

I thought if Satan made spectacles for 
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jx-oplt. to look throngh in former days, it 
w:'.s likelv ho was not done with the 
■ husinesB yet. If he was a liar and a mur- 
: derer from the beginning, 1 thought likely 
ho had been a spectacle-maker as long, 
since that species of niochanics, as I have 
ioanied, helps him greatly in both these 
occu]>ations. 

KSinco the old Puritan furnished me 
with the hint, I have Ijcen looking ab<uit 
me, and I have seen that a groat many 
]>ooplo are customers of that optician. 

I fuiuul these articles of dilh'reiit kimls, 
just as other S]>(’ctaclos are, aiul f^hqded 
with great skill t<- diUbvent classes of ])eJ'- 
sons, I will i'jiealv of a few pairs. 

In a eliat with a young man, t)H‘ fuiojoct 
of religion cani(‘ up, aiid the ijuportnnee 
of his halving a personal interest in it. 
That importance was Ibunded on the 
<lrea<iful ruin of the s<jid <>rcasioned hy 
sin. HU soul in stich a dreadful state oi' 
guilt and ruin! IL' in sucli terril>le 
<i*ingei* ! Wliy, what had he been doing? 
lie had never \vrong(‘d a nioi'tal. There 
was not the stain of a single vi(!c iqH»n 
him. Ho was kind, lioiiest, true — what 
nj^ed he bo more ? He saw all the anua]>le 
' things ill his character, and as for any 
such aflair as guilt, for which he ouglit to 
1)0 alarmed, there was nothing of the kind 
; visible. That iny young friend ha<l on a 
])air of spectacles, was as plain as <lay; 
ami as I could think of nobody ivho could 
make ?urh a jiair with so much skill, and 
! good-will too, I handtid the honour of them 
over to Satan. 

I I waxed warm in my argument with 
' the young man, and the lire burned so hot 
i within me, that 1 gave vent, to the idea 
! tliat no mortal of wr fallen race over saw 
i little, and thought little of Ids sin.s, unless 
he had on a pair of Satan’s sj>cctacles ; 
and I ti-icd to make powder and dust of 
; those the young man wore, arid I think I 
should, if the maker had not been nigft to 
! give his customer a helping hand, 

I Another pair I found not long after in 
tiiis wise ; I fell in with a man wdio felt 
, very comfortable in reference to his reli- 
gious concerns. He named divers things 
! that pleased him mightily. He paid his 
, tax tor public worship, and ministerial 
‘ support, liberally and promptly. Ho was 
I seldom absent from the sanctuary. He 
i read his Bible with great regularity. Ho 
j did divers other things akin to these; and 
they were all good things too. And he 
thought much of them. And they loomed 
up before hm in great beauty. And he 
could n^4w speak of them — and he loved 
to speaK of them ; and they were great 
things in his view. And they wore strong 
wings and beautiful, he thought, where- 
with one might fly heavenward. And 
strange it would be, if those gates were 


not open to such a man. Any other 
agencies for getting the ga.tes open, seemed 
of little account compared with this. Any 
other gold vras dim, even the most fine 
gold. 

Now that man saw, and very bright and 
beautiful Wore the objects of his vision. 
And if he had not spectacles, then mortal 
man never wore them. And they were 
Ko nearly like a pair a man had on near 
two thousand years ago, that the same 
hand must have been in the making of 
them both. That ohl pair — ^that is, the 
ellbct of them — is ^^scribedf in an old 
book T have, and the account is by the 
man 1 urn self. He was a Hebrew, and of 
the strictest sect of tlie ] Pharisees — admir- 
ably expert in the old laws ^»f those days, 
and touching the kc0]>ing of most of them 
I -lameless. And these jyid like matters 
in regar<l to character, had a most delight- 
ful as])cct in his eyes. Ho couhl hardly 
liave <lone gazing on them, so lovely did 
they appear ; and ho counted that they 
coiild not dt> any less for liim tlum give 
liiin a homo in heaven. But tliose si)ec- 
tacles, tlii^)ngh wJiich wo saw so great 
])eauty an*! glory-— and the maker did his 
best at the workmanship of them — these 
same met with a dreadful mishap. There 
came along a giant, knowji by the name 
of Law, who, as ho liad a grudge 

ngain.^ the spectacles and the maker, 
gave tiieni siicl) a blow as to smash them 
into a thousand picce.s, an<l liked to have 
killed the man wlio Iia<l tlieiu on. On 
hooking at the record again, I saw the 
man was killed. ‘ When the cominand- 
inent came, sin revived and 1 dictf 

But he came to Hie again, and so far 
from being Sf)ni* an<l revengeful because 
his own sj)ectacl(js ha<l ]>oen shivered, ho 
was a thoii.sand-tbI<i the happier for it, and 
he went to work to knock into dust and 
ruin all those which wore like those ho 
had w'orn. And more people lost them 
by his agency than by that of any other 
man liviijg; which blew up a terrible 
flame of discord between the old oi)tician 
and Paul, and tat odds they were, J*aul 
knocking off, aifll Satan putting on, as 
long as Paul lived. 

In my episode about Paul I had almost 
forgotten to speak of another specimen of 
talent in optics of the personage now in 
review. While most sinners see next to 
nothing of the number and nature of their 
sins, there is now and then a case where 
the vision is dreadful, a)^ ^^^wheims the 
soul. Before some, their sins rise like 
tremendous mountains. Sinai is covered 
with the blackness of darkness — lightnings 
flash out from it' and thunders roar, and 
there is an horrible tempest of despair in 
the poor sinner’s soul. He cannot get a 
single glimpse of Calvary. He can see 
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notlwj|1>Tib bis sins, black as midnight, and 
froin^bg terribl]|L upon him. He grows 
j dai^rate, and sinks down in the gloom 
of despair! 

i Whose spectacles were those through 
which that sinking sinner saw his guilt! 
}f Satan cannot so fix on a pair^as that sin 
shall not be seen at all, he will fix such a 
pair that nothing but sin shall be seen. 

He feeds our hopes with living dreams. 

Or kills with slavish fear ; 

And holds iia still in wide extremes, 
l^resumption or despair. 

I have time to speak of only one pair 
more. I heard a' man say lately, ‘lie 
did not believe there was any Devil 1 ’ 1 

I did not wonder tliat he had reached that 
point; for he had pitched about every- 
thing there was in the Bible overboard ; 
and after having done this, it could not be 
anything but a Uomfort to get Satan over 
too. He was afraid to have him aboard, 
after he had thus lightened the 6liip. 
And if Satan has not clapped a x>air of Ids 
own sx)cctacle8 on that niau, then lie never 
put a pair on anybody. It is a ca])ital 
alfair for a general to make his op[>^>n('nt 
believe Jhe is out of the way. And I am 
at no loss as to wdiose spiu tacles a man 
wears, wlio scofiingly exclaims, ‘ TJicre is 
no Devil in my creed !’ 

If anybody should marvel at the quan- 
tity of this article, if all wear them whose 
irK)i*al vision is defective, I bi g them to 
consider that the old nu'ehaiiic has kept 
open-shop ever since the creation, and 
has journeymen and apprentices, aii<l 
peddlers, and so on, ad infuntam almost. 
And it is no marvel, tljerefore, that he 
should turn oil' a vast auicunit of work, 
especially as lie does not rest himself day 
or night . — New York Nvajit/clL^t. 

STUDY OF TllK WOKKS OF N 

Lkiohton was a great a<lrnirer of rural 
scenery; and in his rides upon the Sussex 
downs ho often descanted, with sublime 
fervour, on the diarvcllous w<^rks of the 
Almighty Arcldtect. Atlv^rting to the 
boundless varieties of isreation, he re- 
luarketl. that there is do w’ouder after a 
straw,— omnipotence being as necessary 
to make the least things out of nothing 
as the greatest. But his lofty mind 
seemed especially to delight in soaring 
to the celestial firmament, and expatiating 
through those stupendous vaults from 
which so many glorious lamps areihung 
out on- purpose, believed, to attract our 
thoughts to the glory that excelleth; and 
* wo miss the chief benefit they are meant 
to render us, if we use them not to light 
us up to heaven.^ ‘ It was a long hand/ 
h^ would exclaim, ‘and a strong hand t<K>, 
that stretched out this stately canopy 
a6ove us, and to Him whose work it is wo 


may nghtly ascribe most excellent ma- 
jesty.’ After some such expressions of 
devout amazement, he would sink into 
silent and adoring contemplation. — Life 
hy Pearson. ' 

CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 

The thing he determines to do, he does. 
He never spares the rod for the crying of 
the child; nor does he allow any of its 
petulant tempers or foolish desires to in- 
iiuence his conduct. He has determined 
to do the child good, both for time and 
eternity; and by the chastisements of one 
day he increases the happiness of the next. 
He niakes crosses the means of augmenting 
coniforts. By the cares and anxieties of 
the desert he endears the home to which 
it leads. By Labour he sweetenS rest, and 
by the perils of conflict teaches us to set a 
higli value on the spoils of conquest. The 
rugged mountains to be ascended, the deep 
rivers to be crossed, .the trying provoca- 
tions to be endured, do sometimes awaken 
fear and induce discontent; but as j>eacc is 
tlie believer’s portion, arid as the name of 
tlie Lord is liis refuge, none of these things 
should be allowed Ao disquiet his soul even 
for a moment. — Mannering. 

A NAMK TO LIVE. 

The religious world has many featuics 
which are distressing to a holy man. He 
sees in it much proposal and ostentation, 
covex’iiig nuKjh surface; but Christianity. is 
deej> and substantial. A man is soon en- 
listed, but he is not soon made a soldier. 
He is easily put into the ranks, to make a 
slio^v there, but he is not so easily brought 
to do the duties of the/auks. Wc are too 
much like an army of Asiatics — they 
count well,, hut when they come into action, 
one has no flint, another has no cartridge; 
the arms o£ one arc rusty, and another has 
not learned to handle them. This was 
not the complaint equally at all times; it 
I belongs too peculiarly to the present day. 
The fault lies in the muster. We are like 
Falstatr, who took the king’s money to . 
press good men and true ; but got together 
such raggamuffins that he was ashamed to 
march with them. What is the consequence? 
People groan under their connections; re- 
spectable persons tell mo such stories of 
their servants, who profess religion, as to 
shame and distress mo. High pretensions 
to spirituality! — warm seal for certain 
sentiments — priding themselves in Mr 
Such-a-one’s ministry! But what becomes 
of their duties? Oh, thes^st^are beggarly 
elements, indeed! Such persbxie are alive 
to religious talk; but if you speaK to them 
on religious tempers, the subject grows 
irksome . — Rickard CeeiL 

PRI.NTSO BV GRANT AND TAYU>R, BDINCCRGH. 
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THE UNCONVERTED SINNER DESCRIBED. 

The nncon verted sinner is a most lieved — ^not merely professed to believe, 
miserable object in the creation of ’God. but believed. We do not indeed understand 
Our Lord solemnly affirms, we may say that he believed all the truth which Philip 
swears, that every sinner, continuing un* belicvetl, or believed what he did believe 
changed, will be and must be cxcludeil as intelligently and firmly as Philip did. 
from heaven. * Verily,’ says he, ‘ 1 say Iliwi he done this he would have l^en a 
unto you, except ye be converted, ye shall couvtirted individual. But still he did be- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ lievc — believed that Jesus whgm Philip 
But what is an unconverted .singier — preached was a teacher sent from God — 
what is the distinctive feature of his char- a divine prophet. Yet Simon was ‘ in the 
acter — how may he be known from other gall of bitUii-ncss and in the bond of ini- 
men ? quity.’ You believe that there is one 

For an answer to this all-important God, and one mediator between God and 
question, wo must go to the Scriptni'es. man, the man Christ Jesus. Yon do 
It is a small matter to be judged of man’s well. But the devils a%o believe and 
judgment, when he that judgeth us is the tremble. Wo have known persons who 
Lord. Now, in the Scriptures wo find w^erc speculatively convinced of the truth of 
the following general things very plainly Christianity, belicvctl its divine authority, * 
stated : — and could argue with, and confute the 

A man may he outwardly moral and Atheist ami the l^eist, and yet gave 
viV^tM??w,andyet bean unconverted sinner, evhlence of being in an unconverted state, 
i The outwardly and grossly wicked, are in- In a w^ord, a person may be the subject of 
deed, and beyond doubt, unconverted. The strony reliyious emotions, and yet be an 
very * shew of their countenances,’ as the unconverte<l sinner. Mere fueling is no 
prophet speaks, betrays their character, more certain sign of grace than mere know- 
‘ Know ye not,’ says the apostle, ‘ that le<lge. Tlun-e may lie no more religion in 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- the tears which arc shed under the preach- 
dom of God. Bo not deceived ; neither ing of yic or in tlio delight which 

fomicatdrs, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, glistens in the countenance, and sparkles 
nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves in the eye, or in the terror which palpi- 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, tates in tlie breast and trembles through 
nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extor- the frame, than tliero is in the syrnpa- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.’ thetic sighs and tears of a spectator at a 
But the converse of this does not hold, tragedy. 

A man may be none of all thdsc, and 3 "et In those important and, as we think, 
be an unconverted person. The young scriptural statements, there is evidently 
ruler who came to our Lord was moral, much to excite anxiety and awaken godly 
amiable, sincere, so that Jesus behobiiiig jealousy. ‘ May not I,’ every one should 
him loved him. Yet he was plainly uii- be ready to say to himself, ‘may not I be 
converted. ‘ One thing,’ said our Lord to among tlie number of the unconverted ? ’ 
him, ‘ thou lackest.’ • But if this be at all likely, if even this 

A person may be a member of the be possible, sliould it not make us anxious 
Church, and yet an unconverted sinner, and conceunc^ to have the doubt re- 
Need we refer, in proof of this, to the solved, and to arrive at some certainty 
instance of Judas and Deinas, who occu- legarding a point^f such awful moment? 
pied even high places in the Church, and Now, blessed be Uod, the same ^Scrip- 
yet proved that they were, after all, unre- tures which furnish such matter for 
generate men ? anxiety, supply the means of satisfactorily 

Alas! it is no rare thing for men to allaying it. They describe in positive 
deceive and be deceived. The garment of terms what an unconverted sinner actually 
a fair profession often covers an uncon- is. It is in the heart being wrong, dif- 
verted heart. There are tares among the ferent from what it originally was, dif-* 

' wheat, and goats among the sheep, in the ferent from what it ought to be, that 
best rej^ulated Churches. Reader, you the railical evil of an unconverted state 
are in iZion, it behoves you to consider consists. A corrupt conversation and 
whether yoasmay not be a sinner in Zion, conduct are only the bitter streams — this 
Again, jfe find in Scriptnre that a person is the bitter fountain from which they 
may to a certain esetent oelieve, and yet be flow. When man was first created, he 
an unconverted, sinner. Thus, in the Book was created in the image of God. His 
of the Acts we are told that Simon Magus, mind was a reflection of the Ihvine Mind ; ‘ 
after hearing Philip preach Christ, be- his heart, we may say, beat in unison 
No. 0.— May, 1840. Vol. 1. 
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with the heart of Ood. He thought as 
Gtod thought, felt as G^od felt, willed as 
God willed- But by the fall this corres- 
pondence between the mind of man and 
the mind of God was destroyed. 

The character of an unconverted man, 
then, exhibits three distinctive features, — 
opposition of views— opposition of affec- 
tions— opposition of inclination to God. 
He does not think as God thinks — he does 
not feel as God feels — ^he does not will as 
God wills. The picture is not an agree- 
able one, <but it is true to nature. The 
unconverted manf^is a person who does 
not think as Ood thinks. His views of 
religious truth are not taken from the 
Bible. The question with him in re- 
gard to any doctrine, is never, What docs 
God say ? but, if he puts a question at all, 
it is. What do6s reason sxiggcst ? What 
does philosophy teach ? If ho goes to the 
Scriptures, it is not to discover the mind 
of God, but to find support to the fore- 
gone conclusions of his own mind. As 
there is not perhaps a more decisive evi- 
dence of a man’s being the subject of con- 
verting grace, than an implicit subjection 
of the understanding on every point to 
the authority of the Scriptures, ‘desiring 
as a new-born baliC the sincere milk of 
the word, that lie may grow thereby,’ so 
there is no more certain ])roof of a 
man’s being still unconverted, than the 
refusing to receive a statement which has 
no other vouchor for its truth than, Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts. The unconverted 
man is always for seeing light in liis o\\'n 
light, instosvd of the light of God. Wc 
ask then, are you satisfied in regard to any 
point when you have clearly discovered in 
the Scriptures the mind of God respecting 
it? If not, if your understanding rebels 
against it as a hard saying, and refuses to 
receive it, you have but too good reason 
to place yourself among the number of the 
unconverted. 

The unconverted person is one who does 
twt feel as Ood feds. (Jri^inally man 
loved and hated just what God lovo<l and 
hated. And the object' of conversion is 
simply to bring him back to this state 
of mind again — to render his love and 
hatred a mere echo and retioction of 
God’s. But the unconverted man and God 
are antipodes to each other in regard to 
feeling. God hates sin — hates it with a 
perfect hatred — calls it the abominable 
thing thqt he hates. The unconvei'ted 
man loves S*. — ^rolls it as a sweet morsel 
tinder his tongue— drinks it in like water. 
God loves holiness and holy persons, and 
loves those with a most warm and tender 
afl^tion. Love, indeed, as thus directed, 
i« the very element of his being, wo might 
iilfiiost say the essence of his godhead, 
for * God is love.’ How different in this 


respect is it with the unconverted man ! j 
He lives, and moves, and has his being in 1 
hatred of God and good men, as such. The | 
Apostle John thus strikingly exhibits this ; 
feature of an unconverted man. * Beloved, 
let us love one another ; for love is of God ; 
and every one that loveth is bom of God, 
and knoweth God. He that loveth not, 
knowetli not God ; . for God is love.’ 

An unconverted person is one who wills 
not as Ood wills. God expresses his will in 
the precepts of his word and the dispensa- 
tions of his providence. In the one ho 
showsBwhat he wills men to do, in the other 
what he wills them to bear. Now, men 
naturally set their will in opposition to 
God’s. They will not do what he requires, 
they ivill not submit to what he appoints. 
The great controversy betwee^i God and 
man is just this, whose will shall prevail — 
man's or God’s ? Conversion is nothing 
more nor less than the determining of this 
controversy in fiivour of God, Tims the 
Psalmist describes it as ‘the making of 
the people rvillintj in the day of God’s 
power.* Accordingly, when Saul of Tar- 
sus was converted, almost the first thing 
he said was, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
mo to do?’ But the unconverted re- 
fuse subjection to God’s will, or at Ictist 
refuse subjection to it as God’s will. They 
may conform to much which God requires, 
but it is simply because God’s will goes 
along with theirs. We may notice accor- 
dingly, that there is always something, 
often many things, in which they refuse 
to yield ; and this forms the turning j)oint 
between an nneonveried and a converted 
state. Here is the battle-ground between 
God and the individual, and till God’s will 
conquers and prevails, the man remaiiis 
an unconverted man. 

And may there not be many such among 
religious professors, who are all the while 
tiattoring themselves that they arc safe? 

I ^Jay there not bo some such among us? , 
Nay, may not we ourselves belong to this 
class ? There was an unconverted Judas 
among the apostles — ^an unconverted Simon 
Magus among the Samaritan believers. 
How necessary, then, the prayer of the 
Psalmist, and as becoming as necessary: 

‘ Search mo, O God, and know my heart ; 
.try me, and know my thoughts ; and see 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
mo in the way everlasting.’ 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

The Prayer consists of^'-fweface, six 
petitions, a conclusion, and doxblogy. 

We attend first to the preface—^ Our 
Father which art in heaven.’ 

The name, Father, is sometimes em- 
ployed to denote .the Three-One God. At 
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Other times, it is used to distinguish the 
first |>erson in the Godhead, When em- 
ployed in the latter way, as it is in this 
passage, we are mainly to regard it as 
expressive of the mysterious relation sub- 
sisting betwixt the Father and the Son, 
but not exclusively so. We must also con- 
sider the nante as denoting that natural 
and indissoluble tie by which the Almighty 
is bound to all his works, as their Great 
P’irst Cause. In this sense he is to us the 
One God, the Father, from whom are all 
things. 

The same tender appellation is descrip- 
tive also of his sustaining care, for upon 
him, as the Universal Parent, the eyes of 
all things wait, and He giveth them* tlieir 
food ill due season. Thus is lie the Father 
of angel^ who are called the sons of God. 
and of Adam also, who was the son of 
God. Of mankind at large it may be 
said, His hands made and fashioned us, 
and his mouth breathed into us the sjurit 
of life. Nor has he altogether ceased to 
exercise, towards the great family of man, 
that distinguishing goodness which entitles 
him to receive this name at their hands. 
Undoubtedly it is fitly employed, by every 
returning prodigal among liis children, 
even when acknowledging that he is no more 
worthy to be called ids son. Put it is as 
the subjects of a new creation, as believers 
in Christianity, when we are made the sons 
of God by affiliation to, througli faith in 
Jesus Christ, and receive the spirit of atlop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father; it is 
I as created again unto good woi'ks in Christ 
! Jesus; it is as the heirs of God in a better 
state of life, sons of the resurrection, into 
which lively hope we are begotten by the 
rising of our Lord from the dead — in these 
i respects it is chiefly that, in using this 
j endeari lig name, we are to rogai-d on rsel ves 
, as thus related to God, and to contemplate 
I him as the God and Father of our Lord 
1 and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I It has boon objected, that this Prayer 
I is Jewish, not Christian; and the oppo- 
i. nents of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Cross have not been slow to boast that it 
contains no direct mention of the atone- 
ment of the only sacrifice, the intercession 
of the only Advocate, and the aids of the One 
Spirit. And certainly if direct expression 
had been necessary, this were true. But 
it is to be remembered, that this, like all 
other parts of the Covenant, was ordained 
in the hands of a Mediator; that it was 
given to those who afterwards delivered it 
to us, with &}j^he explanations of our com- 
pleted ecjjpUdmy ; and that consequently its 
language is to be interpreted agreeably to 
the full revelation of that Gospel which 
was then in the course of being preached. 

In employing this Prayer as ChristianB, 
then, we are l>onnd to connect with the 


express language those explanations of it 
which the other parts of Scriptui'e discover; 
especially ought we to keep in mind, that 
if hitherto the apostles had asked nothing 
in Christ's name, and that if at one time 
some knew not whether there were any 
Holy Ghost, they yet aftei’wards inter- 
dicted ns from asking at all except througli 
the advocacy of the Saviour, and the inter- 
cession of the Spirit. 

Like theirs, our fellowship must be with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
Betwixt tlieni, mutually witl^ those who 
enjoy this fellowship, •there exists an in- 
separable connexion. Intimacy is not to 
bo had with the one without the other. 

Nor docs this jiriso merely from the 
oneness of the Father and the Son as the 
indivisible God; hut rather proceeds from 
those relations subsist itig betwixt the 
Father, the Mediator, and helievers. 

Jlegarding man as a fallen sinful crea- 
ture, we <liscovor a great moral gulf, 
which cannot be crossed by any power or 
invention of his own, separating hiln from 
all fellowship with his creating and pre- 
serving Father. Ho is depraved in his 
character. He is an enemy to God by 
wicked works. He is a criminal guilty 
of capital crimes, an<l under sentence of 
death, for whom in his native condition 
there is nothing but a fearful looking 
for oii judgment and fiery imiignatioii. 
Never, therefore, couhl he hold commu- 
nion with the Father of his* spirit; never 
could he see his face so long as an ap- 
proach was not made by that Father to 
his lost son. Even bad man the will, 
wliich he has not, how should he come 
before the I^ord, and wherewithal should 
ho bow liimself before the most High 
God ? If God remain true to liis threateu- 
ings ag-aiust sin, when ho declared that 
its wagtis is death ; if man continue, 
he must do, still to merit those wages; 
then it is obvious in how sad a case, so far 
as human wisdom and human ability arc 
concerned^ poor iiorishing sinners must 
remain. • 

But what no <^ated sagficity could dis- 
cover, no creature might accomplish, no, 
nor benevolence of most compassionate 
angels conceive, our heavenly Father him- 
self has planned and executed in the Gospel 
of his dear Son, 

A pathway thrown across the other- 
wise impassable gulf. The Son of man 
takes upon himself the burden of a world's 
sin, endures the punishment oue to man's 
transgressions ; in the human nature hav- 
ing the divine influences diflused upon it 
without measure, fulfils a perfect righte- 
ousness for his people; and having pro- 
cured gifts for men from the Father, has 
ascended up on high, where he continues 
the groat High Priest of our profession, 
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and intercessor vithin tlie reil. And thus 
is it that through Jesus Christ, both Jews 
and Gentiles, now placed upon the same 
footing, have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father; and that iellowsliip with the 
Father is inseparably connected with fel- 
lowship with his Son. Tliat, therefore, 
which God has joined, let no man put 
asunder. 

And now under this name, 'Our Father 
in h^ven,^ is comprehended whatsoever is 
reveroiitial, encouraging, endearing. To 
all the tciKlorness and intimacy and care 
of an earthly parent, he adds the power 
and riches and glory of an heavenly. 
Humbly and yet boldly, with love, yet with 
awe; in filial confidence, yet with godly fear, 
w’o approach with our petitions, through 
the holiest of all, to the ui'ercy-seat of our 
Father in heaverh 

These petitions are divided into two 
classes; three under each class. 

The first class reganls immediately the 
praise of God; the second refers directly 
to the interests of the suppliant, although 
both tend to the same results. 

•It is meet that this order should ever 
be observed; that while the creature seeks 
his own good, ho should first consult his 
Creator’s glory; so that, at all hazards, 
the purposes of -that Great IJeing may be 
served, to whom arc all things. 

The first class contains these tlirc^ peti- 
tions: — That God’s name may be 
hallowed; That his kingdom may 
come; 3^, That his will may be done 
upon earth as in heaven. 

Commentators, by the redundancy of 
their explanations, have often confounded 
all proper distinctions betwixt these ])cti- 
tions. They have made tho one merely 
expletive of the other, alk^girig that owing 
to tho importance of the truths, they re- 
quired to be clothed in a variety of words. 

This we cannot suppose, since our Lord 
was prescribing the topics rather than 
the terms of prayer, and that in a form so 
highly compressed. Wo thinlc there is 
nothing fedundant, nothing explanatory 
here. There is, indeed, lu^natural sequence 
and intimate connexion oetwixt them all ; 
but there is also a clear distinction. 

The first petition prays for the reverence 
of God’s attributes; the second, for the 
recognition of his sovereign authority; 
the third, for tho fulfilment of his com- 
mands. 

' Hallow^ be thy name.’ 

There is, alas! a mournful necessity why 
we should prefer this petition, in conse- 
quence of that unbelief, ignorance, and 
profianity,so lamentably prevalent amongst 
men. 

God’s name — his existence, and charac- 
ter — ^is denied or lost, mutilated or blas- 
phemed, by his own oTspring, in the midst 


of those glorious works which utter his 
praises to the ends of the earth, and not- 
withstanding those oft-repeated revelations 
of his nature immediately vouchsafed to 
men. 

We who revere that blessed name feel 
deeply grieved at such indignity, and out 
of a hearty concern for the honour of 
God, and pity for tho infatuation of men, 
we pray that our Father would arise and 
vindicate his holy name from all contempt 
and sacrilege, excite his heedless children 
to an observation of his works and word, 
shine out in the face of tjie ungodly in the 
refulgence of liis hidden glories, and draw 
forth from every tongue a confession of his 
iufiiiLte perfections. 

' Thy kingdom come.’ 

As inseparably connected with^this, and 
most directly tending to it, we pray that 
the king^lom of God may come; that is, 
the kingdom of heaven, or of Christ. 

It is the kingdom of God, as distin- 
guished from the kingdoms of men. It 
proceeds directly from him. It is governed 
immediately by liim. Tie exercises in it 
an absolute control. He is its only law- 
giver and judge. 

It is the kingdom* of heaven, as distin- 
guished from those temporal dominions 
which embrace tho maintenance only of 
civil order, propose only temporal ends, 
and employ bodily penalties. Its domi- 
nion extends over the heart and conscience, 
which it penetrates and sways by the word 
of truth in the hands of the Spirit. It 
contemplates eternal results. It makes 
use of spiritual motives. 

It is the kingdom of Christ as ordained by 
God in the hands of a Mediator. His char- 
acter and work, his doctrines and precepts, 
arc the grand means of rescuing men from 
the slavery of Satan, restoring them to the 
favour and friendship of God, subduing in 
them the corruptions of depraved huma- 
nity, protecting and guiding them through 
the trials and troubles of time, and of pre- 
senting them at length, in virtue of his 
sufle rings and righteousness, before his 
Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. This kingdom was declared, by 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, to 
be at hand in the fulness of the times. 
It had its origin in the advent of the 
Christ. And just as the sceptre departed 
from Judah, and a law-giver from between 
his feet, the Shiloh came. 

He sulfored as a king, and laid the 
foundations of his kingdom deep as the 
counsels of eternity, and^cure as the 
rock of ‘ages in his own bloSb^He rose 
as a king over the pow^ers of oSarkness, 
leading captivity captive. He ascended 
royally into heaven; sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, and received 
a kingdom which ruleth over all. He has 
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ever since been carrying forward his 
blessed conquests ; and although at times, 
through the wickedness of his pretended 
followers, and the blinded opposition of 
the prince of the power of the air, and 
his deluded subjects, infidelity and super- 
stition, and antichristian usurpations have 
prevailed, he has never wanted some 
fn’ends on the earth. The present aspect 
of the world docs not discourage its adhe- 
rents as to its final triumph and universal 
extension according to the promise of its 
l*rince, that he must reign till he hath put 
all things under his feet. • 

This glorious result will the more cer- 
tainly be secured when its spiritual nature, 
and entire independence of the kings and 
governments of tliis world, shall have been 
recognised; when, in the use of all proper 
means for the dissemination of the truth and 
the establishment of Apostolic Churches, 
the pcojde of God shall every where lift 
up holy Iiands without wrath or doubting, 
and pray, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 


THE BEING OF A GOD. 


NO. IV. — THE SCEPTIC IMPRESSED. 

THK SCRPTIC’S REPLY. 

Bev. Sir, — A s I trust to conduct this 
imjuiry wdth sincerity, it would bo unfair 
to conceal from you my candid impres- 
sion, tliat yon liav(i succeeded so far in 
demolishing my m;iin objection — the sup- 
])Osed eternity of matter, I can no longer 
build my reasoning on such a gnmiid- 
w'ork. Am I tlum a thorough convert to 
your views of this subject ? That does 
not necessarily follow. The jmints on 
which you have satisfied me are these: — 
Ift, That every efl'ect must have a cause. 
2d, That matter not being eternal is an 
eftect, and its existence implies a c^iisc of 
its existence. That this cause can be 
no power inherent in matter itself; self- 
creation being the profoundest of absur- 
dities, « inasmuch as it suj>poscs a cause 
“to operate before it has a being. 4/4, 
Therefore, the cause of the universe must 
be some power distinct from, and ante- 
cedent to, the universe itself You add 
another item, that this cause is no otlier 
than a self- existent mind or person. Now% 
I do not deny that, from what we know 
of the nature of mind, this last con- 
clusion is highly probable ; but I deny 
that it fqJJJ^ws as a necessary inference. 
Some>^ my companions w^ould tell me, 
that the power which made and upholds 
the uniYcrse may be a mere abstract 
energy or' principle, quite distinct from 
mind or personality altogether. And in- 
deed, in strict logic, you seem to me 


to take to^ much for granted, when, 
having proved that the universe must 
have a cause of some sort, you jump at 
once to the conclusion that the nature 
of that cause can be no other than a per- 
sonal mind ; for such, assuredly, is com- 
prehended in our idea of the Deity. I 
am^happy that you consider the footprints 
of such a personal Deity so very manifest. 
Be kind enough to point out some of them 
in your next, — I am, &c., 

J. Edwards. 

^ Miserable subterfuge I’ Exclaimed the 
minister on reading the above; * when 
will Atludsrri cease to bo absurd? What 
foolish chimera now haunts his perverted 
brain ? This something that ho calls an 
abstract energy! Energy of wdiat? Not 
of matter, for lie conceives it to exist ante- 
cedent to matter; nor of mind, for that 
were to admit a Deity at once. Why 
then, this energy is a mere nonentity, 

I simply a word, to ex]>ress some mysterious 
I and imaginaiy sonietliing that cannot 
possibly exist. IIow hardly must my friend 
be pnslic<l for argument, wdieii he is ob- 
liged to resort to such a strange conceit? 
Astonishing! Ho is obliged to confess 
that the universe, as an cllect, must have 
a cause ; yet alTects to doubt whether thfit 
great cause be a personal mind, or an 
enojjg)^ — notln'ng ! Lot us ad- 
dress ourself, liowever, to the confutation 
of the whim. 

MU A TO THE SCEPTIC. 

My Dear Sir,— The next argument, 
the argvmcnt from design, will be sufficient, 
1 trust, to dissipate at once any remaining 
doubts from your mind as to the Being of 
a God. You admit that the universe must 
have a cause of some sort, but doubt whether 
we have suffiideut experience to infei; the 
nature of that cause to be a personal mind, 
and you conceive it possible tliat it may 
be a mere abstract energy or principle un- 
connecU*d^dtli mind or person altogether. 
Now, Sir, if in the r>)>jects of nature them- 
selves wa^ can^>bserve such mechanism — 
such adaptation of means for the produc- 
tion of einls— us implies intelligence; then It 
follow^s that the pow er wdiich produced them 
and ari-anged their parts must bo mental. 
For intelligence is undoubtedly an attri- 
bute of mind. And what is mind but a 
person ? In this manner can we demon- 
strate that the Great First Cause of all 
things cannot be a mer<yCbstract energy 
or powder. It must be a personal and 
mental, because an intelligent i>ower. At- 
tend to this argument tlien pai*ticularly, 
tor it is certainly tlie most convincing of 
all, both to prove the existence of a h irst 
I' Cause, and the nature of that Cause to bo 
I no other than a personal Deity. 
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Tlli« is the great arguinent^to which Pa- 
leyV work on Natural Theology is more 
pec^arly devoted. Aiid from the forcible 
and felicitous manner in which he has both 
stated and applied it, a writer whose main 
object is to convince the reader cannot do 
better than introduce the argument as 
nearly as possible in that author’s ^own 
words. Palcy supposes a man in traversing 
a heath, to pitch his foot against a stone ; 
and if asked how the stone came to bo 
there, very possibly he may answer, ‘ It 
may have 1/iin there from all eternity.’ 
But if instead of a ftone he were to find 
a woic/t^ and examine it, the same account 
of its origin would he quite preposterous, 
and never once would suggest itself to any 
rational being. Wherefore? Because in 
the mechanism of the watch he discovers 
marks of adaptativ n an<l design. He secs 
the various parts constnictcd ami put to- 
gether for a great purpose of utility — ^the 
teeth of one wheel catcliing in and aj>plied 
to those of another — and, in sliort, all the 
parts in point of fhnpCj material^ rc^ 
lative yodtion, &c., to i)e such, that liad 
they been dilferent in any r(‘spcct from 
what tiMiy are, eitlier no motion at all 
would have been proiliiced, or none that 
would have answered the evidt‘iit design. 

‘ This inecliaiiism ])eing observed, the in- 
ference is inevitable that the watch must 
have had a maker — that there must ,have 
c.xisted at some time, and at some place 
or otlicr, an artilicer or artificers, who 
formed it for the puri)OSC that wc find it 
uctiially to answer, who crun]>rehendcd its 
construction, and designed its use.* 

Such is the great argiunent to ]>rovc the 
Being of a God, and it is ini pregnable. 
Throw aside, if you please, all my other 
argiiincnts on this suiqect, this of itself is 
a citadel of strength, against which the 
assaults of Atheism are <Urecto<l in vain. 
Her surges may tlash on it, her torrents 
descend, her winds may blow, our fortress, 
notwithstanding, is built upon a rock; it 
cannot fall. For if the conclysion is in- 
evitable in reference to liie watch, it is 
equally inevitable in refere;Ke to the woi ks 
of natuiv. There is exhibited in these 
works as complete indications of contri- 
vance and design — as complex and curious 
instances of mechanism — as undoubted 
adaptation of means to ends — and, there- 
fore, as poweiful demonstrations of a con- 
triving mind being conceriicil iu their 
production— as arc seen in any piece of 
machinery or'^^gonious work of art, which 
is known to be the proiluct of human in- 
teUigenco. The application of the orgu- 
ment, therefore, consists in appealing to 
the objects of nature themselves, and con- 
firming the truth of these assertions. 

In this inqiUry there is ample scope to 
expatiate and enlarge, tlie only diliiculty 


being to select fi’om such a vast field a 
suitable and concise enough starting-jKiint 
of illustration. We might, for example, 
take the telescope in hand, and ask wdth 
wonder and admiring awe — 

‘ Yon spangled heavens and shining frame 
What Great Original they proclaim ? * 

or, descending from the infinitely prmif, as 
too vast for our research, we might in- 
quire of the microscope what insight she 
aliords of the infinitely litfle. Yes, a world 
or an animalcule — ^the universe as a sys- 
tem, or sine small speck of animated dust 
—were alike suflici ent for this end I Again, 
we might pry into the secret operations of 
animal or vegetable nature — ^the mechani- 
cal pliilosophy manifested in the one, the 
mysterious chemistry developed* in the 
other. If ,\ve attend to the animal king- 
dom, as at once more complex and better 
known, wo might take a general range 
through its various forms of- being, and 
observe liow each in its nature and struc- 
ture, the form and capabilities of its dif- 
ferent organs, is fitted and adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances in which it is 
placed. Or wc might fix our thoughts on 
any one of the higher forms of animals, 
such as man, whose ‘ frame is so curiously 
and wonderfully wrouglit.’ Hero, as in a 
mirror, may wo see rdiected from every 
organ illustrations of our argument. 
What organ shall wc select ? Shall I call 
your attention to tlic optical princij)hjs on 
which the eye is formed? The acoustic 
principles developed iu the ear? Tlio 
mecliauical science observable in the 
bones, the muscles, the ligaments of our 
frame ? Or shall wo survey that wonder- 
ful little forcing-] )uinp, the heart — its valves 
— ^its cavities — its muscular walls — all its 
parts constnictcd and adapted as a central 
pix>pelling power requires? All or any 
one of these tojdcs would adn^irably suf- 
fice. » But besides that, in a short tamiliar 
letter we liave not space to do them justice : 
they have been so often bandied and dis- 
cussed, tliat it appears unnecessary. 

What I propose is to select chemistry 
rather than iiu'chanism for a few geuei'iu 
observations — the ciiemistiiy, I mean, of 

the ANIMAL FUNCTIONS. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE SOUL'S UNGn.\NGING ROBE. 
‘ J'or this mortal must put on iirimortahtjj.* 

Spirit that sad and lone 
Walkcst the earth in mean array, — 

In hiimUe garb of suffering clay, 
Kiiow'st thou what is tn store for 
When mortal meanness changeu sLuU be 
For robes M immortality ? ' 
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1 Thou In thy rafli and grief dost pine, 

j Yet He for.humbler raga than thine 

j Put off a wJiile his crown divine, 

And walked in sorrow here beneath. 

Witii mocking robe, and thorny wreath. 
And ev*n the pallid shroud of death 

He liumbly wore, that thou n[\ny*8t wear 
! For thy poor weeds of sin. and care — 

Of sorrow, suffering, and despair, 

! A robe which in his lieart's hl<n-d He 

Made purer than the snow for tliec — 

A crown of immortality. 

In weariness, in hopelessness, • 

When mortal troubles round thee press. 
Oil, sinking spirit, think on this. 

Thou know’st not all thou yet slmlt 1)3 
When Christ takes off this garb from tiiec, 
AniFputs on immortality. 

Vainly thy thoughts are held in thrall 
lly what thou shalt bo clothed wiilml, 

) Vain are thy careful moments all ; 

j For lie who wove the lily's dress, 

{ Hath brighter robes of life than this 

I In store for tlioe, of cliangelessness. 

j a. II. 


I SOCIAL EVILS AND TIIEIK 
I REMEDIES. 

j . AETICLK FOURTH. JUVENILE 

I DELINQUENCY. 

That there exists a v.ast airioiint of 
juvenile dclimpiency in our cfiuiitry, no 
one can doubt who has ever jiassed alon^ 
the streets and thoroughfares of any of 
our large towns, and observed the groups 
of pale, stunted, ragged, filthy children, 
who are congregated about the entrances 
of the wynds and closes. Their name is 
legion. In the words of a recent visitor 
of our northern metropolis, ^ they cover the 
ground like the brushwood hcucath a race 
of taller growth. They swarm Itkc a 
plague of locusts in Egypt. They lie in 
shoals on the pavement; they gather in 
clusters in the street ; they sit in rows on 
the kerb-stone; they pour in legions up 
the wynds. Crowds of tliem arc playing 
upon every heap of coals or dirt. Whole 
battalions of them are lying at ease in the 
gutter. Down every stair a couple of 
naked feet are seen pattering; up every 
cellar a little dirty head is peeping. They 
run and riot witliout hindrance.’ Their 
employments are very diversified, but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that they arc 
mostly of ^'^•predatory chai*actcr. Some of 
tliem liicifer matches, tapes, ballads, 
&c., others hold horses or run on errands. 
All or nekrlj all practice begging and 
stealing. Many of them are orphans, and 
i not a few are in a worse condition still — 
j the offspring" of parents who ‘ provide not 


for their own,^ who train them not up in 
‘ the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ 
but in profligacy and crime. They have 
either no homes or none deserving the 
name. Many. of them spend the night 
under the dry arches of bridges, or the 
open arches of markets, under porticos, 
sheds 4nd carts, in outhouses, in saw- 
pits, on stair-heads, in the open air, or in 
lodging houses — nests of every kind of 
abomination, moral and physical, which 
the mind of man can conceive. They at- 
tend no school, and liave no teacher 
provided for them to instruct«them in the 
knowledge of their duty to God or to man. 
But they arc not uneducated. They are 
under the tuition of a very ngid and 
exacting teacher — want; and the course of 
training they are receiving maybe seen in 
full operation any day iiy>ur streets, Tlicy 
arc driven out in earliest childhood, either 
by dire ncct‘ssity or by their abandoned 
parents, to pester the passengers on the 
thronged and busy tlioroughfares vrith im* 
portunato appeals for charity. Begging 
soon inures them to habits of vagrancy 
and restless idleness; vagrancy and 
begging lead, by a shoi't and easy step, 
to j>ctty til efts ; and those, again, to others 
of a more serious and daring character, 
Tlicft leads on to housebreaking and 
street robbery; and these at no distant 
day conduct to tlio prison, tlic liulks, tlio 
pcnjil colonies, or the gallows. ‘ Q^ho 
world is not tlieir frieinl, nor the world's 
law.’ No wonder that they are reared to 
regard society as tlieir enemy, and property 
as a iiioristrous institution on which they 
may justly prey. 

‘For why ?— ’because th.e good old rule 
Siifficcth them ; the siinplo plan 

That tliey ahould take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can.* 

They are as tboronglily sunk in practi- 
cal heathenism as if ‘ the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God ' liad never been preached 
in our kind. Many of them have never 
hcartl the name of Christ except to swear 
by, and they are as ignorant not only of the 
first principles of religion anfl moralitjr, 
but even of the ordinary decencies of lilo, 
as the Hottentots or Bushmen. 

But if we would obtain a thorough 
knowdedge of the condition of the preda- 
tory population of our large towns, wo 
must not confine our investigations to 
what may casually come under our notice 
in the streets and places public traffic, 
but must accompany the oevoted city mis- 
sionary and Sabbath School teacher in 
their labours, and, fearless of filth and 
fever, explore with them the haunts of 
poverty, profligacy, and crime, in which 
the great mass of juvenile delinquency is 
generated and nursed. We have alresuly 
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spoken, of tbe condition, external and in- 
ternal, of the houses in which many of tbe I 
lower class of our working population are 
compelled to take up their residence. But 
the very worst of these is cleanly and 
comfortable compared with the noisome 
dens in which the outcast and profligate 

C r have sought refuge. No ono who 
not personally explored these recesses 
of human misery, repulsive to every sense, 
moral and physical, can form an adequate 
conception of their condition. Very often 
several families are found in one room, in 
which evei^ything ^ust be transacted. 
Cleanliness and comfort, modesty and de- 
cency, are alike impossible in such a scene 
of filth, misery, and vice. But wretched 
as are the private houses inhal>ited by 
this class of the population, the lodging 
houses in whichvjtlioiisands of them are 
nightly congregated are still worse. Take 
as a specimen the description given of one 
of these d«is by a city missionary who had 
been appointed to inspect and report upon 
them. ‘ On cackside of a room, measuring 
eighteen feet by ten, beds are arranged, 
composed of straw, rags, aiid shavings. 
There afe twenty-seven male and female 
adults, and thii*ty-onc eliildren, with seve- 
ral dogs, in all fifry -eight hiiinan beings, 
in a contracted den, from which light and 
air are systematically excluded. It is 
impossible,’ ho adds, Ho convey adjust 
idea of their state — the quantities of ver- 
min are amazing. 1 have entered a room 
and ill a few minutes 1 have felt them 
dropping on my liat from the ceiling like 
peas.’ It is stated by Lord Ashlo-y that 
many boys of tender years fre<pieiit these 
liouses ; and that not a few of tliein are for 
the promiscuous reception of boys and 
girls ; and that not only in the metropolis, 
but in the smaller as well as greater towns 
throughout the coui\try, soveu-teuths of 
the crime ]>crpctrated in the various loca- 
lities are concocted by the sori<^ty that 
assemble in those caverns. In sucli re- 
ceptacles of filth and crime do /juvenile 
vagrants find refuge ; and wo may as 
reasonably expect to gatjeer gra]>cs of 
thorns, or figs of thistles, as expect that 
children reared amid such influences as 
these, will grow up honest and useful 
members of society. 

We have seen the haunts in which juve- 
nile delinquents are trained, lot us now 
consider lio’w they are aflected by the in- 
stitutions which society has created for the 
repreftsion ofNj^'jiino. Knter any of our 
|K)liGe courts on auy given niorning, and 
you are certain to find a ^qu'opoi’tion of 
youtlkful oflbnders intermingled with the 
drunken vagabonds and scolding beldames 
who are brought up for judgment. Look 
at that bare-headed, bare-fboted, pale-faccvl, 
stunted) dirty, mgged urchin, wiiose head 


scarcely reaches the top*^ of the bar. Few 
have any conception of the amount of pri- 
vation, and suffering, and brutal usage 
which he has undergone during his brief 
existence. 

' Xo mother's care 

Shielded hisjlnfatit innocence with prayer; 

No ftither'e guardian hand his youth maintain'd. 

Call’d forth his virtues, or from vice restrain’d.* 

Though still but a child, he has for years 
been self-supporting, and something more. 
At an age when more fortunate children 
are scai*cely trusted out of their parents’ 
sight, he was driven out from the gaiTet 
or cellar where he first saw the light to the 
streets and tlioroughfarcs, to wring, by his 
whining and importunate appeals, a j)it- 
tance from the passers-by ; and woe to him 
if he returned to his den without the ex- 
pected amount of prey. Again and again 
has he been brought before the court 
accused of begging, and been dismissed by 
the perplexed magistrate with an admoni- 
tion. Blit as ‘ he maun do something for 
his meat,’ and as the warning not to beg 
does not point out to him any other way 
of earning his daily bread, it is not to be 
wondered at that ho continues to ply his 
old avocation. His natural enemies, the 
police, meanwhile watch his progress, 
knowing w'ell in what his course of life 
must sooner or later terminate. By-and- 
bye he reaches tliat stage in his miserable 
career in wdiicli he falls within the legiti- 
mate scope of the statutes made for the 
punishment of crime. From begging to 
stealing tbe transition is easy, and here 
he is caught up at last. Crime charged — 
stealing a loaf of bread from a baker’s boy 
in the sti’eet. The theft is proved as a 
matter of course, and tlie tiny culprit is 
sent for a short period to prison, where he 
is better fed, bettor clad, and every way 
more^^omfortably provided for, than he has 
ever l>efore been in his life. When the 
brief term of his imprisonment expires, he 
returns to liis former practices, with the 
kiiiiwledge that the jail is by no means the 
terrible i>luce he had supposed it to be. 
In no long time he is again detected, 
arraigned, and sent to prison. After the 
recpiisite number of convictions for minor 
offences ho becomes a criminal of greater 
mark, and is handed over to the juiisdic- 
tion of the sheriff'. Working his way up, 
as it is calle<l, he in due time takes the 
highest degree in the ranks of criminal 
juris pruilence, and having passed in suc- 
cession through the vaidous tri- 

bunals, improving as he proceedeby-ut the 
age of sixteen he attains to the dignity of 
a trial before the Justiciary Court, where 
he is found guilty of a crime which infers 
one of tlic highest statutory penalties, and 
receives sentence of transportation from a 
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land which he, and thousands besides, have 
found most rigid in punishing crime, but 
most scandalously remiss in taking mea- 
sures either to prevent or to cure it. 

We have drawn no imaginary or fanciful 
picture. Take the following brief but in- 
structive history of the career of one of 
these youthful culprits as a specimen of 
many similar narratives to be found m the 
prison reports. * My father and mother 
died soon after each other, when I was 
twelve years old. No one looked after me. 
At first I went about carrying gentlemen’s 
luggage, but sometimes I could go# no job, 
and had nothing to eat. 1 then began to 
steal, and ever since have been living 
chiefly by begging and stealing. I have 
not been out of prison a fortnight together 
for three^years. When out 1 cannot get 
employment. I have tried every place, 
but there is no one to speak for me. All 
the clothes that I have I got from the 
prison for overwork, but sometimes I am 
obliged to pawn them. I have two sisters, 
but one of them has been banished, and 
the other will do nothing for me. I have 
also SI, brother, but be has been banished. 1 
liave led a miserable life, but I cannot do 
better. I sliould be glad to go to sea, or 
anywhere that I could get a living.’^ 

It is stated ])y Lord Ashley, that out of 
1600 children assembled in fifteen schools 
instituted for this class ot* the community, 
162 confessed that they had been in prison 
not once nor twice, many of them several 
times; 116 had run away from their 
homes, the result, in ina.y cases, of ill-treat- 
ment; 170 slept in lodging-houses such as 
w’e have already described ; 25:1 confessed 
that they lived altogether by begging; 
216 had neither shoes nor stockings; 2B0 
had no hats, caps, bonnets, or head-cover- 
ing ; 101 had no linen ; 210 never slept in 
beds, many of them had no recollection of 
having ever tasted that luxury; 66 were 
the children of convicts ; 206 liacf lost 
either one or both parents, a large propor- 
tiop having lost both. Of these children, 
and thousjinds more in similar circum- 
stances, it may confidently be aflirmed that 
from their earliest years they never ob- 
tained a meal excejit by begging or by 
stealing, or by some avocation of a ques- 
tionable kind. There is a remarkable 
statement made on tlie authority of a city 
missionary, whoso house is the open resort 
of all who choose to come to pay him a 
visit and ask liis advice. In the course of 
a year he received from children and 
3 ’oung perp 2:143 visits, averaging 334 
per mrfifJh. Of these thirty-nine percent, 
voluntarily acknowledged that they had 
been in prison ; eleven per cent had been 

^ See a pampljlet on t!jia question by * A County 
Magistrate,* written with great ability and in an 1 
excellent spirit. ^ | 
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in once ; four per cent, twice ; five per 
cent, thrice ; two per cent, four times ; one 
per cent, six times ; throe per cent, seven 
times ; one per cent, eight times ; two per 
cent, ten times ; and there were ten per 
cent, uncertain as to the number of times. 
The reports of the police courts corrol^j 
rate the view which these curious details 
give us of the state of juvenile society in 
the metropolis. Out of 62,000 persons who 
were taken into custody in 1847, there were 
15,698 under twenty, and 3682 between ten 
and fifteen years of age ; 35,227 were 
either almost or altogether •ignorant of 
the elements of reading and writing ; and 
28,118 had no trade, business, calling, or 
occupation wli at soever, but were merely 
vagabonds, living by their wits, wandering 
from one place to another, and preying 
upon society for th(‘ir subsistence. 

The testimony of Mr Smith, governor 
of the Edinburgh prison, proves the exist- 
ence of a similar state of poverty, beggary, 
and crime among the juvenile population 
of our northern metropolis. ‘ During the 
last thee years,’ he says, ‘ upwards of 740 
children under fourteen years of age were 
committed to this prison for crime ; of that 
number 245 were under ten years of age. 
The most of th('sc had been the victims 
of tlie unkiiidncss and neglect of others. 
Some of thorn had no parents, and were 
uncajed for by any one. Otiiers were the 
children of widowed mothers, receiving a 
most inadequate out-jxinsion from the 
parisl). ^Phe parents of many othei*s are 
dissipated and worthless ; far from pre- 
venting, they instigate their children to 
crime ; tlicir c'xainjde and precept are 
wholly evil, and their very existence a 

calamity to their olispring This 

class of chihlreii, tf>gethcr with their older 
associates, make up that baleful under- 
current whicli Ra])8 the foundations of 
morality and virtue in society, and from 

which our prisons are filled These 

houseless .cliildren of want are growing 
up in igrioijinco, misery, and vice. Moral 
restraint, even in its weakest fVjrm, iS en- 
tirely unknowL^aiid unfelt by them. Their 
associations and the influences they are 
under, comprehend all that is brutalizing 
and worthl(‘ss. They are neglected by 
those who should be their natural protec- 
tors ; and crime, instead of being shunned, 
becomes with them a necessity and a 
habit. They may be apprehended by the 
police for begging or vagrancy, but as soon 
as set free they will return their former 
habits. What can they do ? They know 
not, and have never known anything else, 
and the]/ must have food? 

In all our large, and in not a few even 
of our smaller towns, the same complaints 
are made respecting the moral gangrene 
which is thus progressing and festering in 
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the very midi&t of society; and we hear 
the , some anxious inquiries respecting the 
cpurse to be pursued with those masses of 
chiMren growing up around us in igno- 
^nce and crime — ^the offspring of reckless 
dissipated parents — of poverty-stricken 
widows — of 

* Deserted wives, and motlaers never wed/ 

Coercion hsis been tried, and tried in 
vain. The strong arm of the law has 
crowded our prisons and bridewells, but 
still new and larger shoals of criminals 
have come ‘forward.. Ingenuity has been 
tasked to the utmost in improving the ap- 
paratus for the punishment of crime, but 
without effect. And it must now be 
apparent to all that another and very dif- 
ferent kind of machinery must be einployod 
before wo can px]>ect the plague to be 
stayed, and the sources of poverty, 
wretchedness, and crime to be dried up. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


^ II EV. WILLIAM JAMi:S()N, 
Mhsionari/ to Jamaica and Old (Jalahar. 

rnoM iirs birth to hih arrival in Jamaica. 

TiiKfiE arc few names more familiar to 
tlie members of the United Presbyterian 
Cfiurch, and to the friends of missions 
throughout Scotland, than that which 
stands at tlie head of tliis piapcr. The 
lionoure^l missionary wliose name it was, 
had, by the frequent and most interesting 
letters which he sent from the scenes of his 
devoted and self-denying exertions, and 
which were published from time to time 
in the religious periodicals of the denomi- 
nation to which ho belonged, in no ortii- 
nary degree gained the esteem and atfection 
of the Cliristiaii ]>ublic ; and since ids 
lamented death, many have been anxiously 
waiting for tlie a]ipeariiiire of some con- 
nected account of iiis life and labours- 
Wc trust that this desire may yet be 
realized in the publication of a volume 
containing fuller details <Sf his missionary 
life and correspondence than can be given 
ill the pages of this journal, and also 
specimens of his pulpit discourses: but, 
in the meantime, we believe that the brief 
notices, to be inserted in the present and 
some following numbers of our periodical, 
of one who was so much beloved while 
living,- and w^\oso death was so sincerely 
deplored, will aflbnl no small satisfaction 
. to a numerous class of our readers, — “ The 
righteous shall be had in ovcrlasiiiig re- 
XEtOmbrance.^^ 

WnxiAM JAMnsoN was bom at Meth- 
von on the 27tli December 1807. He 


was the grandson of the Rev. William 
Jameson, of the Secession Church at Kil- 
winning, in Ayrshire; and the son of tlie 
Rev. John Jameson, who, for about thirty- 
nine years, faithfully and affectionately 
discharged the functions of the ministeriivl 
office in the United Secession Church at 
Methven. His mother, Margaret Pringle, 
was the second daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Pringle, of the North United Secession 
Church in Perth, and the grand -daughter 
of the Rev. Alexander Mbncrieff of Cul- 
fargie; while his grand-moth or, by the 
father's side, was a daughter of the Rev. 
William Wilson, the honoured father of 
the Secession in Perth. Mr Jameson was, 
consequently, not only the son and grand- 
son of zealous and distinguished ministers 
of Jesus Christ, but also a great-grandson 
of two of the four brethren whose with- 
drawal from the Established Church in 
1733 gave rise to the Secession Church in 
Scotland, which God has so signally blessed 
as a means of preserving a pure dispen- 
sation of ‘the glorious gospel’ in these 
favoured lands, llis ancestors wore thus 
among the excellent of the earth; and he 
coubl’say with Cowper, 

* My boast is not that I deduce my birtji 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

liut higher far niy proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents pass'd into the skies.' 

The first years of Mr Jameson’s life 
were spent at Methven; and as he was 
from infancy a gentle, sedate, and thought- 
ful boy, ho was exceedingly beloved by his 
parents. Under their inspection his edu- 
cation was conducted on enlightened and 
scriptural principles; and as they had at 
his birth devoted him to the Lord, they 
watched the development of his intellectual 
and moral +aculties with tender and pious 
solicitude. Nor were their efforts to train 
him up in a right way without their re- 
ward. In the hand of the Spirit of God 
the prayers, counsels, and consistent 
example of his parents wrere the means 
of bringing his mind at a very early 
period under the influence of deep and 
abiding religious impressions; of pre- 
serving him amid the follies and tempta- 
tions of youth; and of guiding him into 
the faithful and affectionate discharge of 
all relative duties. Hence, on the evening 
after he had left Methven to proceed to 
Jamaica, as the other members of the 
family -were sitting around the fire, sad 
and defected on account of his departure, 
his father broke the silen^jjv by saying, 

‘ Well, my children, I got from 

the Lord; from the hour of hur birth I 
gave him to the Loixl; and I have never 
had cause to regret either the receiving or 
the giving.’ 

While residing under bis father’s roof, 
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I he for some years attended a public school 
in Methyen; but he was afterwards re- 
moved to an Academy at Perth ; at which 
ho continued^ until July 1823. Several 
incidents that occurred during these eaiiy 
years are treasured up in the memories of 
his surviving friends; but some of these 
are not of general interest, and a few only 
can be inserted hero as illustrations of 
some of the leading features in his cliarac- 
tor. When ho was a child of about three 
years old his father led him out to the 
garden during a severe thunder-storm, in 
order to observe what effect this jiatiiral 
phenomenon might have upon his mind. 
They soon heard a very loud peal of 
thunder, and William, clasping his father's 
hand in his, and pointing upwards, ex- 
claimed, * SU)p papa, stop !— God is play- 
ing a tune upon the clouds.’ At another 
time, when his brother Alexander was 
crying for some thing which ho wanted, 
and William saw that his mother had re- 
solved to refuse what had been asked in a 
bad humour, he took the little fellow by 
the hand, saying, ‘ Sandie, you must have 
patience! Do you know what ])aticuce 
means?’ 'Alexander replied, ‘No, no.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said William, ‘ I’ll tell you: 
— it is just to W'ait a wee.’ When he was 
about nine years cf age, and attending 
Methven school, the teacher thought it his 
duty to punish a number of girls who htul 
come too late to the school one afternoon. 
One of these was a relation, and a constjint 
companion of the young Jamesons, and 
when the master was about to i>unish her, 
William started from his seat, threw him- 
self between the master and his frieml, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Sir, do give me the 
punishment, an<l let her escape.’ The' 
friend for whom he thus generously ofTcred 
himself as substitute, afterwards became 
his wife, and accompanied him to Jamaica. 
When ho was about twelve years of age, as 
his eldest sister and ho were sitting to- 
gether on the Saturday evening before tiic 
dispensation of the Lord's Supper in his 
father’s congregation, ho si)oke to her of 
the badness of her heart, and bewailed the 
hardness of his own, in reference to the 
things of God and eternity. One of his 
remarks on this occasion was, ‘ This heart 
of mine is very cold and very dead ; I have 
been fighting to bring it under the in- 
fluence of the Word of God, but to-night 
that blessed word makes no more iinx>res- 
sion on it than a piece of small cord could 
make upon a lump of hard thick tarry 
rope.* Tho^ lifting up his tearful eyes to 
heaven..rl 'e implored the Searcher of hearts 
to have pity upon his heart ; to subdue it 
to himself ; and to fill it with love to Jesus 
Christ* In these anecdotes we may dis- 
cern traces of the thoughtfulness, the 
e|rong natural aflection, the disposition to 


trace the hand of God in all his works, and 
the humble, ardent piety by which he was 
characterise throughout life; and if in 
his mature years he was eminently dis- 
tingiiished by his diligent cultivation of the 
gifts and the graces of prayer, and by bis 
constant, calm confidence in the care and 
in the superintending providence of God, 
the germ of these developments of charac- 
ter also appeared at a very early period of 
his life. When ho was only four years 
old his mother overheard him praying 
very earnestly, and weeping out, ‘ Lord, I 
thank thee for Adam, tliou^li Adam's 
dead,’ — alluding to a Ifrotlier who died two 
weeks after his birth, and who been 
baptized by that name on the preceding 
Sabbath. At another time, when about 
six years of ago, being in want of money 
for some of his own purposes, ho was 
overheard in his little cfbset praying for 
ropyter?. When he came out, his mother 
asked him why he had use<l that word, 
lie blushed deeply, and ro})lied, ‘ Mother, 
money was too big a word for mo, I only 
wantctl pennies.’ Thus early had he begun 
to form the habit of acknowledging God, 
and of casting his cares upon him wlio 
careth for us, from which he derived so 
much comfort and support in subsequent 
scenes of trial and of dilRculty. 

On leaving the academy at Perth, ho 
returne<l to Mcthveii, where ho remained 
with fiis father for a year, that he might 
more fully i>rcparo himself for the com- 
menceinent of his literary studies in the 
University of hkiinbiirgh. Soon after his 
return home, lie, at the request of a number 
of young men who r(isided in the village, 
commenced an evening class for their 
improvement in general and in religious 
knowledge, and devoted two hours to this 
purpose every night. The meetings of 
this class were haj)j>y seasons both to him 
ami them; and altliough many of "the 
pupils were much older than the teacher, 
they listened with interest to his instruc- 
tions, and profited largely by his anxious 
endeavours^o do them good. Six or seven 
of the inombcrs of this class afterwards 
became teach cr^; and are now filling im- 
portant situations in diilerent parts of the 
countr)', with credit and advantage* It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that when they 
occasionally meet they still revert with 
jileasure to the happy hours spent, during 
that winter, in Methven session-house with 
their youthful but devoted teacher. 

This may be said to hjive been the 
beginning of Mr Jameson!^working days. 
Jn November 1824 he entered the College 
of Edinburgh, where he attended classes, 
during four successive sessions, with dili- 
gence and punctuality, allowing nothing to 
remain undone that he thought necessary 
for his preparation for the important work 
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of preacMng the gospel^ 'which he had in 
proB^ct. During these sessions he was 
also constantly employed in private teach- 
ing, in order that he m*ight not press too 
heavily on his father’s limited income for 
his support. In the autumn of 102g he 
was, after honourably sustaining the usual 
Presbyterial examination, admitted into 
Ihe Theological Hall of the United Seces- 
sion Church, then under the inspection of 
Drs Mitchell and Dick. In that seminary 
of religious learning he continued to study 
theology and biblical literature during the 
customary •course pf five sessions; and 

f ained the afiection and esteem alike of the 
’rofessors and of his fellow-students. In 
the long intervals between the meetings 
of the Hall, he carefully performed the 
exercises j)rescribed by the Presbytery, 
under whoso inspection he was placed; 
and also, in October 1829, became an 
agent of the Perth City Mission, in con- 
nexion with whicli he continued to labour 
with exemplary diligence and devotedness, 
and also with considerable ac(*<!ptance and 
success, until July 1831, when he left P(?rtli 
to attend his fourth session at the Hall. 

His ‘missionary labours in I’erth arc 
noticed in the second and third reports of 
the Perth City Mission. After he had 
been engaged in the work ibr about eigh- 
teen months, the committee write, ‘ We 
have reason to bless God that wliilo our 
other agent has been so frequently ehlinged, 
Mr Jameson has been permanent, and 
still continues the zealous and indeiatigablo 
agent of the society.’ And a year after- 
wards, ill tlioir third annual report, the 
committee write : — Mr Jameson ‘ resigned 
his office as agent in the month of July 
last. It was with extreme regret that your 
cominittco parted with this gentleman. 
They feel justified in saying that his la- 
bours were abundantly characterized by a 
humble and devoted spirit; and they are 
justified ill adding, nay, they w ould be cul- 
pable in withholding, their testimony to 
the success with wliich it has pleased God 
to crown these labours.’ The eoinmcnda- 
tion bestowTd in these extracts was well 
deserved; for he w-as in laDoui-s most abun- 
dant fortiie spiritualbencfit of the neglect- 
ed poor, the sick, and the infirm in the dis- 
trict which had been assigned to him : 
while ill his visitations from house to 
house he, in December 1829, caught the 
infection of small pox, from wdiich, how- 
ever, as the case was a mild one, he very 
speedily reco^re<l. Several of the month- 
ly sch^ules containing his report to the 
committee of these labours in Perth liavo 
been preserved; and from his report for 
June 1830, we find that in that month 
he ^ent ninety-two hours, exclusive of 
the Sabbath, in tlie work of the mission, 
held thirteen meetings, at which ho ad- 


dressed about 730 individuals, and visited 
generally 150 families, besides paying 
eighty visits to the sick and the dying. 
There are numerous passages in the 
reports above alluded to, which might be 
quoted as illustrations of the beneficial 
results of the exertions of Mr Jameson, 
and his fellow- labourers, during the period 
of his connexion with tlie mission; but as 
the names of the agents are not given in 
these reports along with the extracts from 
their respective journals, we shall here 
only quote the instances given in the 
Missionary Record for 1848, in which it is 
known that Mr Jameson was successful, 
through the divine blessing, in his endea- 
vours to bring sinners to a saving know- 
ledge of the truth. I’he first case was that 
of an old woman, ‘ who was greatly opposed 
to his visits, and at last became so annoyed 
at his perseverance, that one day, when 
she heard his foot in the stair, she threw 
a stool at him, and in the act of turning 
round to get away, fell and hurt her knee. 
He raiscid her up, helped her into the 
house, and got a medical -man to put her 
knee to rights. A bad swelling came on, 
which in eighteen months cut her off. 
lie saw her every week, and during that 
time the poor woman “ came to herself,” 
“ and was brought to the Saviour.” She 
expressed at almost every visit her thank- 
fulness that he had been led to her door, 
notwithstanding her anxiety to keep him 
away; and blessed the Lord for the acci- 
dent which, though producing death to the 
body, had, she said, wrought life in her 
soul. The other case was that of a man 
who led a very bad life, and had by his 
vicious habits brought his family to want. 
Mr Jameson was anxious to get hold of 
this man, but was for a long time unsuc- 
cessful, as he invariably bolted his door 
when he was aware that Mr Jameson was 
near his house. One day, however, in 
goirfg up the stair to the flat above, lie 
noticed that this man’s door was open, and 
looking in, saw that he was laid upon his 
bod. Ills com]>laitit was inflammation of 
the lungs. Tlie man listened attentively 
to what -he said to him, declared that ho 
was sorry for the way that he had treated 
him, and asked him to returii soon. Mr 
Jameson visited him frequently, conversed 
and prayed with him; and his instructions 
were blessed. This man, who was formerly 
a terror to the neighbourhood, became 
meek as a lamb, and delighted to bear 
aliout Christ and his salvation. Being 
obliged to leave home for weeks, Mr 
Jameson hastened, the mornih|^fter his 
return, to tliis man’s house. door 

was standing open, the bed-curtains were 
all throwTi up, and the neighbours as- 
sembled in the room. He entered softly, 
;md found him near bis en<t The peo{^ 
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informed him thafc the dying man had 
longed greatly for his return, in order that 
he might tell him what the Lord had done 
for his soul. He waited to see the issue. 
In a few moments the man opened his 
eyes, and loohing up, as if he beheld the 
Saviour, sang audibly, ‘‘Thou fairer art 
than sons of men,” and iin mediately ex- 
pired.’ 

After his connection with the Perth 
Mission terminated, Mr Jameson attended 
the Divinity Hall for two sessions ; spend- 
ing the infferval between these at Methven 
with his father. Having now completed 
the prescribed course of study, ho under- 
went the usual trials for license l>eforc 
the United Associate Presbytery of I\*rth ; 
and having acquitted liimself to the satis- 
faction df that reverend court, ho w-as 
licensed by them to ]»reach the GoS}>el 
in September lbJ3, and ])lacc<l ii]>on the 
list of probationers in tlie denomination to 
which he belonged. As his name con- 
tinued in that list for iipw'ards of two 
years, some surprise was expressed that 
he never obtained appointments to the 
central districts of the church, w here he 
might have received a call to become the 
settled pastor of a congregation ; hut there 
is reason to believe that he was seat to 
missionary districts in compliance with 
his own special request, bec.'iuse he tlicrc 
had scope ail'orded for that species of 
labour which was most congenial to his 
own tastes and feelings. Pi*oni the very 
commencement of his studios his mind 
seems to have been turned to missionary 
services; and as a call to a congi-egation 
in this country w^ould have liocn an inter- 
ference with plans of usefulness which had 
been long and ardently chcrislied, it was 
avoided rather than by him. IIcuicc 

he readily complied wdth the re(juest of 
'the Secession Church in Kirkw'ull, that 
he should be located in the parisli of Firth, 
ill the Orkneys, to which occasional sup- 
ydics of sermon had previously been given. 
This parish had enjoyed the means of 
Christian instruction very scantily, and 
the exceedingly low state of religion which 
prevailed jp it was only the natural result 
of the negligence and supineness of the 
established spiritual guides. lly Mr 
Jameson’s faithful and sjuritual labours, 
— by his preaching, his Sabbath-school 
teaching, and his visitations from house 
to house, — much good was eflected, and 
the light of a brighter day began to dawrn 
upon those who had been sunk in ignor- 
ance, supei*a^ition, and error. Cheered by 
the unf. yuivocal tokens of success which 
attended his efforts, he gave himself 
heartily to the wrork ; and so completely 
did he succeed in gaining the affections 
and confidence of the people, that it is be- 
lieved there was scarcely a dry eye in the 


disMct w hen his resolution to leave it was 
subsequently made known. Accordingly, 
when the time of his first appointment to 
this parish had expired, in the end of the 
summer of 1835, the people, with the full 
consent of the Associate Fresbytery of 
Orkney, earnestly solicited him to remain 
with them over the winter ; and with their 
request he again readily complied. Anothe^ 
sphere of labour was, however, appointed 
for him; and the movement had already 
begun which was to summon him, before 
his engagement in Orkney should be com- 
pleted, to quit his native land, and to go 
far hence among tlfc Gentiles. ‘ There 
arc many devices m a man’s heart ; never- 
theless the counsel of the Lord that shall 
stand.’ 

The British colonies, especially those in 
the West Indian Islands^had long groaned 
under the curse of slavery ; and the cry of 
the negroes, who had cultivated the fields 
beneath a burning sun, abd exposed to tlie 
blood-stained w hip of their driver, had not 
only entered into the ears of tiie Lord of 
Sabaoth, but had also awakened the sym- 
pathies of British C-Jiristians and philan- 
thropists, and roused them to zealous and 
pei’sevcring efforts for the deliverance of 
the sable bon<lmen from their oppressive 
aud galling yoke. The crisis of slavery at 
length arrived. Tlie friends of the en- 
slaved negro, led on by Clarkson and Wil- 
be.rfdl’cc, by Buxton and Zachary Mac- 
aulay, and by other men of lionoured name, 
had, for many long years, fought the 
battle of Ids eiriaiicipatiori by the press, on 
the platform, at the hustings, and on the 
floor of the House of Commons, with un- 
tiring constancy and unflinching resolu- 
tion. ‘ They were x>i’odigal of health, 
regardless of fatigue, generous with their 
]^roi>erty, and liecdless of the insults 
heaped upon them’ in the conflict: but 
the sacrifices they matle in the cause 
w'erc not sustained in vain ; and when 
tlieir efibrts were at length crowned with 
success, the labours and the sufferings 
by whicli the victory had been achieved 
did not appear to have been too groat. On 
the 1st of Ai^ust 1834, apprenticeship 
was substituted for slavery. At a cost of 
twenty millions sterling to the British 
nation, the negroes were liberated from 
the worst form of their bondage; a blood- 
less triumph was achieved over a system 
of ignorance, avarice, opyiression, and 
death; and unparalleled facilities were 
atlbrded for extending th^ blessings of 
civilization and religion dmong the pre- 
viously enslaved and degraded yiopulation 
of the extensive dependencies of the 
English crown. 

But while the friends of the negro 
exulted in his emancipation from civil 
bondage, and, in the joy of their hearts, 
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were to; ©xclaisi^ *0 give th'imke 

u)^to tka Lord, tor he i« good, for hie 
nrnt^f endureUi for eyer-n-to him -who 
alone doeth great wonders, for his mercy 
endureth for ever,’ many of them felt that 
their work was as yet but half accom- 
plished, and that the success of their 
efforts in the cause of emancipation im- 
posed on them an additional obligation to 
send Hhe glorious gospel’ to those who 
had been ransomed from the yoke of 
human oppressors^ They knew that it 
would be no boon to. society to lot loose 
«pon it a multitude of ignorant, untutored, 
and almost ferocious men; and that the 
negroes ought to })e prepared tor the right 
enjoyment and the Christian use of the 
blessings of freedom. Instead, therefore, 
of sitting down and folding their hands, 
as if their laboi^y was accomplished, the 
religious public felt tliemseJvea called 
to increased exertions, for securing the 
spiritual instruction of the liberated slaves; 
and saw in the deliverance that had been 
already etfected in reference to their 
boilies a powertul argument for more ex- 
tended eu’ort €b accomplish their deliver- 
ance from the bondage of Satan and of sin, 
and their introduction into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. 

Among the various denominations of 
Christians who felt this new impulse of 
missionary zeal in reference to the West 
Indies, was the United Secession Cllnrch. 
Persuaded that Jamaica was a proper field 
of missionaiy labour ; tliat the recent 
emancipation of the negroes could not be 
made really valuable unless they were also 
emancipated from moral and si)iritnal 
•evils; and that the means of instruction 
enjoyed in the island were very far from 
being sufficient for the wants of the popu- 
. lation; and at the same time encouraged 
to extend its missionary operations by the 
increasing liberality of the congregations 
under its inspection; the United Associate 
Synod resolvetl to untlertake a mission to 
that island forthwith; and in January 1(J35, 
Messrs Paterson and Nivens' were sent 
forth as the first labourers in this impor- 
tant field of Secession mis^oiiary exertion. 

The zeal of the Synod in behalf of the 
Jamaica Mission was reciprocated by that 
of the Presbyteries and congregations; 
and of the latter, more than one began to 
entertain the idea of supporting a mis- 
sionary in Jamaica, by their own exertions 
and contributions. Among the congrega- 
tions which tl^is honourably distinguished 
themselves by their expansive Christian 
charity and generous liberality, was that 
of Rose Street, KdiUburgh, under the 
pastoral superintendence of the Rev. John 
M^Oilchrist. Q’he missionary society of 
that Church, after careful inquiries about 
the probable expense of the mission, and 


matim deliberation with reference to their 
abiHty to raise the requisite ixmds, resolved 
to send out a missionary to Jamaica, as 
their own representative on the heathen 
field, and pledged themselves to provide 
all that might be found necessary for his 
comibrtable maintenance and support;— 
a pledge which they have faithfully fulfilled, 
alike, in seasons of congregational pro- 
speritjr and of difficulty and trial. Having, 
therefore, appointed a committee to look 
out for a suitable agent among the mini- 
sters and probationers of tie United 
Secession Church, their attention was 
directed to Mr Jameson, then labouring, 
as we have seen, at Firth in Orkney. 
The ministers under whose direction his 
missionary efforts at Perth and in Orkney 
had been chiefly carried on, wei% written 
to in reference to his quMifications for 
foreign missionary labour; and they all 
concurred in representing him as a young 
man of decided piety, of an amiable and 
benevolent disposition, of great prudence, 
an<l so deeply imbued with the missionary 
spirit that ho was likely to prove an 
efficient and very devoted soldier of the 
cross, if he sJioiild bo sent forth to the 
high places of the field; though some of 
them stated that his engagement in Ork- 
ney, and the ardent attachment of his 
relations to him, might operate as obstacles 
in the way of his acceptance of an invita- 
tion to leave his native land. His father, 
who had also been consulted in the matter, 
replied in a manner erpally creditable to 
his parental feeling and his Christian 
devotedness, that ‘in a matter of such 
importance he would leave that which 
concerned him and his to the higher and 
better ordering of his blessed and gracious 
Master, who is over all, blessed for ever 
and ever; and that he humbly trusted, that 
-in this matter in which the congregation 
of Rose Street were so deeply and honour- 
ably*' concerned, He who had sent his 
Shiloh would send, for their comfort and 
confidence, by the hand of him whom He 
would send.’ Mr Jameson’s own reply to 
the communication in which the Rev. Mr 
M‘ Gilchrist first informed Ijjm of the 
wishes of his people, was to the effect, that 
altliough he felt honoured by their invita- 
tion, and had long had his thoughts favour- 
ably directed towards the West Indian 
Mission, he yet felt that his long absence 
from home, and the claims of the station 
in which he was then located, rendered it 
impossible for him to come to an imme- 
diate decision in the matteihi ‘ I desire,’ 
said he, ‘ to know the will of^ Divine 
Master, and I humbly trust that ho will 
enable me most cheerfully to do it. I 
feel that while Jamaica has strong claims, 
there are also circumstances at home 
which ought to be prayerfully considered. 
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It sball be my concern, looking at all tbe 
views of the case, with the help of my 
father, and with the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, to know that line of conduct which 
I ought to adopt.l In order, therefore, 
that he might take the advice of ibis iriends, 
and especially of his father, in regard to 
' the proposal which had been made to him, 
he obtained a release from his engagements 
in the Orkney Mission ; left Firth as soon 
as arrangements could be made for sup- 
plying that station with preachers; and 
arrivSi at Methven about the end of March 
1836. There he spent a month cn the 
society of his friends, and in prayerful 
consideration of the course he ought to 
pursue; and on the 30th of April he wrote 
to Mr M^ Gilchrist as follows : — ‘ It is 
needless £ft present to enter into details. 
All I would say is shortly, that 1 hope tlio 
Liord has made me willing to convey the 
message of mercy to the long oppressed 
and degraded negroes; that in the event of 
my being chosen, and sent out by your 
congregation, I will consider the circum- 
stance as an answer to my prayers, and 
the gratification of a desire iny heart has 
long cherished; and that I will go out 
depending upon the promised grace of the 
Redeemer to make mo a workman of whom 
you, who may entrust me with such a 
clnargo, will not have to be ashamed, so 
that through our uniteti instrumentality 
the land of bondage may be free indeed, 
and her children speedily bo seen stretch- 
ing out their hands unto God.’ In a few 
days after the date of this letter he visited 
Edinburgh; and after meeting with the 
ipirectors of the Rose Street congregational 
Missionary Association, and preaching to 
the congregation, he was, at a general 
meeting of the Association held on the 
5th of May, unanimously and cordially 
elected as their foreign missionary agent. 
Of the call thus presented to him, he at 
once signified his acceptance; and f^th- 
with returned to Methven, that he might 
have subjects of trial appointed to him by 
the United Associate Presbytery of l^erth, 
with a view to hid ordination , These trials 
were all delivered before, and iinanimously 
sustained by, the Presbytei*y on the 25th 
July, and the clerk was instructed to report 
this to the Missionary Association of Rose 
Street Chureh, and to the Synod's sub- 
committee on Foreign Missions, in order 
that tbe necessary steps might be taken to 
forward his ordination. He was accord- 
ingly ordained as a missionary to Jamaica, 
in Rose StreaA Churcli, on the evening of 
Wednesday, September 7th, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous and deeply interested 
audience. The Rev. Mr Watson, mis- 
sionary from Jamaica, commenced the 
services with prayer^ the Rev. Mr Cooper, 
from Fala, preached from 1 John v. 19; 


the Rev. Mr M‘Gilchrbt ofiered the ordi<^ 
nation prayer, and addressed the young 
missionary and the congregation ; and also, 
in the name of the Rose Street Church 
Missionary Association, presented Mr 
Jameson with an elegantly*bound copy of 
the Bible, as containing the message which 
he was to proclaim, and the only instruc- 
tions with which it was their wish to charge 
him. The Rev. Dr Pringle of Perth, the 
venerable grandfather of the ne-^y or- 
dained missionary, concluded the solemn 
and impressive services by prayer; and it 
is believed that the ^'ects o# the whole 
proceedings were salutary and peimianent, 
so that many retired from them with a 
ilceper concern for the best interests of 
their follow-men, and a determination to 
make more strenuous and powerful exer- 
tions to send the gospel tij^all nations. 

On the day after his m*dinatien he was 
united in marriage to Nicolas Muckersey, 
only daughter of the late William Mucker- 
sey, Esq. of Kinkell, in Perth slii re ; who, 
like himself, was a descendant of the Rev. 
MrWilson, one of the honoured fathers of 
the Secession Church ; and with her he pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary arrangements 
for his departure from his fatherland. But 
as the month of November is esteemed the 
most suitable season for sailing to Jamaica, 
it was ngret^d that Mr Jameson should 
remain for some weeks in Scotland, and 
thus Ifhve Jin opp^>rtanity of enlarging his 
acipiaintance with the members of the 
society under whose ansidces ho was to ho 
sent forth to the work of the Lord. With 
this view a soiree w^as held on the 12th 
September, at which a powerful mission- 
ary excitement was Y>roduced, tho happy 
infiuence of which long continue<l to be 
felt by those w ho were present. The con- 
gregation of Rose Street, and Christian 
friends in Edinburgh, to the number of 
850, seemed then to come together as the 
disciples did at '^iVoas,^ when Paul, tho 
missionary apostle, was ready to depart 
on the morrow, to bid tho youthful mis- 
sionary ancf his partner farewell, and to 
supplicate on their behalf tho countenance 
and aid of the Gft)d of their salvation. M r 
Jameson’s father here publicly stated his 
acquiescence in the invitation which the 
congregation of Rose Street had given to 
his son; and intimated how willingly ho 
gave that son to God, to the work, and to 
tho congregation; — and the missionary 
himself stated how willingly, an<l yet with 
how much trembling, he g?vve himself to 
the work in fulfilment of their purposes 
and wishes; while lie claimed their con- 
stant remembrance of him in their prayers, 

* Sea “ Comparative View of the Anefeot 
Breaking of Bread with tbe Modern MliiAionary 
Soiree,” by the Rev. John Jameson, Metbvtn. 
Edinburgh, 
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and e^diorted them to be diligent in work- 
ing out their own salvation, as the best 
support they could extend to him in his 
distant field of labour. 

Other and more private meetings fol- 
lowed, for prayer and conference on the 
work to which the society and their agent 
were pledged; and on the 25tli of October 
the directors and collectors assembled for 
the express purpose of commending Mr 
and Mrs Jameson to the Divine guidance 
and protection, and of bidding them an 
afiectionate and final farewell. In these 
meetings Mr Jameson confirmed the good 
opinion, and strengthened those fncndly 
feelings with which the members of the 
association had from the first . regarded 
him; while the spirit of brotherly love I 
and of devotion to the cause of missions 
which pervade^ them, must have con- 
strained him to thank God and to take 
courage, and thus prepared him for going 
forth with greater cheerfulness and confi- 
dence to proclaim that message of mercy 
and salvation with which he was jiut in trust. 

After visiting his friends at Perth, 
Methwen, Aii’drie, &c., and attending the 
meetings which were held in most of these 
places to give expression to tJio esteem and 
sympathy with which ho was regarded, 
and to afford him encouragement in the 
arduous labours upon wliich Jio was about 
to enter, ho proceeded to Greenock, in 
company with his wife, about the ’11th of^ 
November, having received intimation 
that the Christian^ the vessed in winch he 
had secured a passage to Jamaica, would 
be ready to sail at that date. It was, 
however, six days later before the cargo 
was all on board ; and when all was ready, 
and the wind favourable for their de- 
imrturo, the master of the vessel became 
so unwell that he .was obliged to transfer 
the command of the ship to another cap- 
tain; which occasioned a further del.ay of 
some days. This unexpected detention was 
felt to be not a little teasing; but, as Mr 
Jameson was a firm Iwjliever in the doc- 
trine of a particular Providence, lie con- 
soled himself with the thought that all 
would issue in good to tllb mission, and set 
himself to improve to the utmost the op- 
portunities of usefulness which he might 
still enjoy on his native shores, by preach- 
ing on the Sabbath, exhorting at prayer 
meetings, and visiting and addressing 
Sabbath Schools. He resided during 
those .days in the. house of the Rev, Mr 
Sinclair, wlx> showed him the most un- 
wearied attention, afi’orded him and Mrs 
Jameson , all the advantages of a home, 
and manifested all the kindness of a 
^ brother. On one of tlie Sabbaths during 
* which he was detained in Greenock the 
liOrd’s Supper was dispensed to the con- 
gre^gation of which Mr Sinclair is the 


pastor; and on this occasion Mr Jameson 
fenced the table, and gave the concluding 
address after the distribution of the ele- 
ments. This solemn feast ’ was a season 
of deepest interest to the missionary and 
his partner, and the sacred services in 
which they then mingled were the source 
of much spiritual benefit to their souls, 
while they formed an appropriate conclu- 
sion to the scenes and exercises in which 
they had taken a prominent part in the 
course of the preceding weeks. At length, 
on the 22iid of November, Mr Sinclair 
accompanied them to the ship ; and hav- 
ing commended them to the grace of God, 
returned to inform the Rose Street associa* 
tion, and all the other kind friends who 
felt an interest in Mr and Mrs Jameson, 
that they had sailed from that land which 
w'as most dear to their hearts, containing 
as it did the graves of their ancestors, the 
homes of their youth, and many friends to 
whom they were most tenderly attached. 

The voyage to Jamaica proved more 
than usually stormy and perilous; but 
after a passage of fifty -nine days the ves- 
sed arrived in safety at Montego Bay, on 
the 21st January 1837 ; the very day oil 
which the Rev. John Jameson, the father 
of the missionary, was buried at Methven. 
On their arrival, Mr and Mrs Jame.son 
received a cordial welcome from the Rev. 
H. M. Waddell, and other Christian 
friends; but the voyage itself, and the 
reception given to him by his brethren, 
will be most appropriately described in his 
own words, lii a letter addressed to Mr 
James Duncan, Edinburgh, and dated ship 
ChruHan^ 18th January 1837, he says, — 

‘We sailed, as I wrote you, on the 22d 
November. In the afternoon of the day in 
which we left Greenock, the wind came a- 
head, and tbo sky threatened a storm, and 
we took shelter in Rothsay Bay. About 
5 o'clock next morning, wo left the place 
of ^ur reti’eat before a favourable breeze. ' 
On Friday, we found ourselves off the : 
coast of Ireland. But now the wind turned ^ 
against us, and for a number of days we 
were at the mercy of an unpropitious gale, j 
We are at present off St Domingo: the I 
next laud we expect to see is Jamaica. | 
Our company, in a worldly point of view, 
is.very agreeable. We have the worship 
of God every evening at 8 o’clock, and 
sermon every Sabbath on deck, since the 
weather permitted, and, in the evening, the 
Sabbath class of sailors and boys which I 
have regularly taught on board. One mem- 
ber of this class, the little ac>prentice boy, 
fell from the mast-head, and waa^lost over- 
board, as I began to write. This sad scene 
chides me for my remissness. O could I 
have known of its taking place, with what 
earnestness would I have urged u^n them 
the Saviour. But may I learn from this 
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ever to feel myself and my hearers as upon 
the brink of eternity, 

^Friday 20 , — Jamaica is nowin sight, — 
the blue mountains first attract notice, 
— ^their summits are hid in clouds, — and 
their surface is covered with forests or 
fields of sugar-cane. The whole coast is 
exceedingly beautiful, diversified wdth 
verdant hills, and here and there a to\rn, 
and liere and there an estate, like a village 
at home for size. 

^Saturday, 'Pwo d^cloclc . — We have at 
last readied our long wished for harlKnir. 
The passengers and captain have all gone 
on shore, and Mrs Jameson and I are loft 
for a little to ourselves. All now is (piiet, 
— ^wo have a little composure to think, — 
we feel soipewhat lonely. The trees, the 
liouses, and everything, put us in mind 
that we are far from homo. But (^od is 
wnth us; his promise is to us ; your prayers 
and the prayers of many others in our be- 
lialf lie before the throne. We have just 
received a letter from Mr Paterson, cx- 

f dressing his regret at being obliged to 
eavc Montego Bay before wo lauded, and 
telling us how anxious they all w'cre about 
us. This letter has cheered us greatly. 

^ Monday niormug , — Mr Wa<idell has ar- 
rived, most happy to sec us, and expressed 
his fears and the fears of the brethren 
about us. Wo go with him to-night. 

‘ Cormvall, Tuesday morninef . — Wc ar- 
rived last night half after seven. A great 
number of negroes were waiting I wished 
tiiein all good-night, an<l expressed a liope 
that they were all well, to wliich they all 
with one voice replied, ^‘All well, good* 
Massa, good Massa.’’ After dinner, wc 
had a prayer meeting in belialf of the 
Temperance Society, formed in the con- 
gregation about two weeks ago, wdicn the 
number on the list was 140. Mr Waddell 
addressed them shortly, as it was late ; he 
sung the 2iid Psalm, after whicli I rea^ a 
chapter and spoke shortly, and then I 
prayed. At the conclu.sion of the service, 
all the people came and. shook hands wdth 
• Mrs Jameson and myself, repeating tlicir 
former expressions of kindpess, their whole 
appearance bearing testimony to the sin- 
cerity of their words. This morning, a 
number of negroes came to worship. I 
examined the children, and was surprised 
and delighted to find how acciiratcly they 
answered the questions put to them. Mrs 
Jameson has been examining the school 
while I wiis finishing this letter to go off 
to-night, and has come in surprised and 
delighted w ith ille progress of the children. 
It is trul) delightful to see tlie children 
permitted to attend school, and to see 
i them so willing to attend, and more espe- 
j cially to see them make so much progress, 
who have been declared a thousand times 
! o’er to be as incapacitated as the brutes to 
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receive instruction. Why should we not 
indulge the hope^ that ere very long, under 
the benign infiuence of the Spirit of God, 
through the feeble instrumentality of his 
servants, knowledge shall bless this people, 
and holiness sliall adorn them ? 

‘ We have just set foot upon a strange 
land, we know not where we have to go, or 
what we shall suffer. In Jehovah is our 
trust for guidance and protection. lie 
has blessed us hitherto, and he will bless 
us still. ‘‘ Pray for us.*' Adieu.’ 


.MAY IN PALESTINE, 

Is all pads of Palestine the early crop 
is rij>e in ‘May. The operations of the 
harvest are coinmeuced in April, continue 
during May, and extend intS June; so that 
the mouth which now falls to be considered 
is the great harvest month. When the 
crops begin to ripen, the fields present a 
peculiarly interesting appearance. An ex- 
tensive plain, stretching over many miles, 
undivided by hedges as with us, exhibits, 
tlirougliout, its gentle undulations wlieii 
the slightest bi’eeze passes over it. It was 
I>robubly in the beginning of this month 
that our I^ord, after observing the Passover 
at Jerusalem, was on his way to Galileo, 
and, w'heri passing tiirough the corn fields 
on tlie 4tlabbath, the disciples, being hun* 
gry, b{‘gan to ])luck tlie ears and to eat, 
rubbing them in tlicir hands.* On the 
Dtb of the month, in ‘the hill country of 
Judea,' between Hebron and Carmel, Ih’o- 
fessor Kobinson and his party saw fine 
fields of wheat now ripening. Watchmen 
were stati(nied in various parts, to prevent 
cattle and flocks from trespasBiiig upon 
the grain. ‘ We had here,’ says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘ a l)eautiful illustration of Scrip- 
ture. Our Arabs “were an hungered,'* 
and going into the fields, they “ plucked 
the ears of corn, and did cat, rubbing 
them in their hands.” f On being ques- 
tioned, tliey snid this was an old custom, 
and no one would speak against it; they 
were su[»posed t(4 bo hungry, and it was 
allowed as a charity. We saw tliis after- 
war<ls in rei>eafe<l instances.* It was ex- 
pressly provided in the Mosaic law, that 
a traveller passing through a corn field 
might ])luck the pars with his hand (Deut. 
xxiii. 25); but the disciples of our Lord 
wore blamed for doing this on the Sab- 
bath, and for rubbing the ears in their 
hands. Our Lord vindicated the disciples, 
and taught that works of piety, necessity, 
and mercy, were proper on the Sabbath. 
In the vicinity of Jerusalem, on the 13th, 
the same ti-jiveller witnessed a harvest 
scene which was truly scriptural — the 

* Matt, xib 1 ; Xrfuke vl 1. 

i Mark il. 23 ; Luke vl. U 
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rea{>liig and the threshing went on hand 
in natid. It presented the scenes of the 
Book of Ruth (chap. ii. and iii.) The 
wheat was beautiful : it was cultivated solely 
by irrigation, without which nothing grows 
in the plain. Most of the fields were 
already reaped. The grain, as soon as it 
is out, is brought in small sheaves to the 
threshing-floors on the hacks of asses or 
sometimes of camels. The little donkeys 
are often so covered with their load of 
grain, as to be themselves hardly visible; 
one sees gnly a mass of sheaves moving 
] along as if of its 'own accord. A level 
j spot is selected for the threshing-floors; 
j which are then constructed near each other, 
(»f a circular form, perhaps fifty feet in 
diameter, merely by beating down tho 
earth hard. U non these circles the sheaves 
are spread out ipiite thick, and the grain 
is trodden out by animals. Here the Pro- 
fessor saw no fewer than five such floors, 
all trodden by oxen, cows, and younger 
cattle, arranged in each case five a-bi'east, 
and driven round in a circle, or rather in 
all directions over the floor. The sled or 
sledge is not here in use, though he after- 
war^ met with it in tho north of I’alcs- 
tino. The ancient machine with rollers 
lie saw nowhere, J3y this process the 
straw is broken np and becomes chaff. It 
is occasionally turned with a largo wooden 
fork, having two prongs; and wh3n suf- 
ficient! jr trodden, is thrown np with the 
same fork against the wind, in onior to 
separate the grain, wliicli is then gathered 
up and winnowed. The whole process is 
exceedingly wasteful, from tlio transjiorta- 
tion on tho backs of animals to the tread- 
ing out upon the bare ground. Tho 
precept of Moses, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out,’^ ‘was not 
very well regarded (says the Professor) hy 
our Christian friends; many of their ani- 
mals having their months tied up; wdiile 
among tlic Mohammedans, 1 do not re- 
member over to liaye seen an animal 
muzzled.’* Tins precept ssrv^os to show 
that in the times of the Bible as well as 
now, only neat cattle Avere usually em- 
ployed to tread out the grsiin. 

When tho stalk is tall the grain is cut 
with tho sickle, but the shorter kind is 
plucked up by tho roots.f Dr Russell 
says, that in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
wheat, as well as barley, docs not in gene- 
ral grow half so high as in Britain, and 
is thcrefort\ like other grain, not rea|>ed 
with tho sickle, but plucked up with the 
i*oot by the hand. In other parts of the 
country, where tlie corn grows more rank, 
the sicklo is used. peaking of the 
vicinky of Tripoli, Maundi'cll says, the 

♦ Petti, XXV. 4. 

t processes are exiitbited in the Pictorial 
Representations of Kgvpt, 


country peoxde pluck up tho corn by hand- 
fuls from the roots, leaving the most 
fruitful fields as naked as if nothing had 
ever grown upon them. The, reason of 
this prsictico is that they may lose none of . 
their straw, which is generally very short, 
and necessary for the sustenance of their 
cattle, no hay being made here. Tho ear 
of wheat is much heavier in Palestine 
than in this county, but the stalk is 
shorter. When at Heshbon, east of Jor- 
dan, Captain Mangles Imd some wheat 
brought to him from the neighbourhood, 
and he observed that the ears v’ere of an 
unusual size — one of them exceeding in 
dimensions two of tho ordinary, and on 
one stalk. It was bearded ; and this tra- 
veller contrasts it witJi English wheat, 
giving the following results : — ^tne Heshbon 
wheat was 130 grains in weight, the straw 
was 4 feet 2 inches long, and there were 
84 grains in the ear; while the English 
had respectively 43 grains, 5 feet 1 inch, 
and 41 grains in the car. 

This fact indicates that the rate of 
increase is much higher in Palestine than 
with us. Tho land cultivated by Isaac 
yielded him an hundred-fold ; but this is 
mentioned as a result of the divine bless- 
ing,^ In one of our Saviour’s parables, tho 
seed sown in good ground is said to have 
yielded ‘ in some places thirty, in some 
sixty, and in some an hundred fold,’ t which 
seems to imply that tho ground -was not 
reckoned good unless it yielded at least 
thirty-fold. TJiis is a point for which 
travellers must depend entirely on the 
testimony of tho farmers, for they alone 
know the actual produce of a given extent, 
and the cpiantity of seed which had been 
sown in it. Burckhardt saw, May 7 , 1812, 
the greater part of tho i)lain of the Haou- 
ran co veered with a fine crop of wdieat and 
•barley. The rains of tho previous winter 
ha^l been abundant, and tho peasants 
expected tliat tho Ilaouran and Djolan 
would yield twenty-five times the quantity 
of the seed sown, which is reckoned an 
excellent crop. This traveller is of. 
opinion that the increase is often more 
tlian double that stated, as the fear of ad- 
ditional taxation leads them to underrate 
the produce. A Sheikh on the borders i 
of the Ledja assured him that ho once j 
obtaint^d an hundred and twenty fold. 

Frequent allusions are made in Scrip- 
ture to reaping by the sickle. The prophet 
Joel thus calls the nations to war : ‘ Put ye | 
in the sicklo, tor the harvest- is ripe.’ J | 
As the tares and the whelt are cut down j 
together, so the application of* tho sickle, j 
in the language of Scripture, may denote 1 
the death either of the righteous or of the 

* Oen. xxvi. 12. f Matt. xtii. S. 1 

t iii. 13; compare Jer* 1. 16; Mailc It. S9i 
Rev. xlv. 13. ! 
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wickeU — the tbrmer being represented 
as ripe for heaven, and the latter for 
destruction. 

The Psalmist evident! alludes to the 
plucking up of corn by the roots in the 
following passage, — ‘ They shall be as the 
grass of house tops, which withei'S before 
it is pulled up,^ &c.'^ The Hebrew writers 
em])loy the term ‘grass’ in a more com- 
prehensive sense than we do, and here it 
is applicable to the green and growing 
crop of com. From the earth wliich 
forms part of the Hat roofs of Eastern 
houses, corn might spring up; bu^ for 
lack of moisture, it would soon, wither. 
The reaper could not fill his liand, nor 
would the usual harvest salutation, — * The 
blessing of t^o Lord be upon you : we bless 
on in the name of the Lord,’ — bo given 
y those who passed by. Tlio wliolc 
figure is agricultural, and strikingly de- 
scribes the suddenness of the destruction 
which will overtake tho wicked. 

Gleaning in the fiehi after the reapers 
was practised in ancient as in modern 
! times. On this point the law was liberal 
in its provision for tho wants of tho poor. J 
Tho corticrs of the fields win e not to bo 
cut, the dropped ear was not to he gathered; 
and if a sheaf was forgotten, it too was to 
be left for the poor and the stranger. The 
poor ha<l a right to what was left in the 
field. Tho owner was not permitted to 
glean his own field; but from the Book of 
Kuth it appears that the gleaners rc(piirc<l 
to ask his permission. § Ho miglit have 
the power of limiting the number, but he 
could not excbale them altogether ; an<l 
in this case the favour seems to liave con- 
sisted in giving admission to the fiodd 
while the reapers were yet in it. Whe7i tho 
Scottisli Deputation were in tho vicinity 
of Bethlehem, June 13, ‘tlio reapers w^ero 
busy at barley harvest. It was somewliere 
near this very spot that Naomi found tbc#n 
reaping as she returned from the captivity 
of Moab ; and some of these fruitful fields 
may have been the field of Boaz, wdiero 
Ruth gleaned after tlio reapers, in the 
same manner as the Syrian women were 
doing when we passed.’ The gleaners are 
more frequently the children of the reapers | 
and others, as in tho company seen by j 
Robinson. j 

The Hebrews bound tlie com into 
sheaves, but not for tho purpose of being | 
set up in Biovhs in tho field ; for it was 
immediately conveyed to the threshing- 
floor. The she^f was bound, to aflbrd 
facility in carrying the corn. The process 
of binding sheaves appears on the Egyptian 
paintings, as well as the largo baskets 
carried by two men, in which tho corn was 

* Ps. exsix. fi, nenffstenherg's version. 

t ButH ii. 14. ? I-tov. xix, 0 ; Deut. xxfv. 10. 

S Uuth li. 5-y. 
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conveyed, probably in a loose state, when 
the threshing-floor was near. In tho Eng- 
lish version of the Scriptures we read of 
shocks and stalks of coni,’^ but the original 
word signifies merely a heap of 
throvrn together, with the design* of being 
carried ott‘ as speedily as i)ossible. Tlje 
remarkable diyuess of tlio atmosphere in 
harvest, seems to prepare the corn tor 
being cari’iod as soon as cut, 

■VVe reserve some notice of the threshing 
for another paper. 


A VISIT TO THE COTPAGE WHERE 
POLLOK DIED. 

To thi' Editor of the Christian Journal, 

My dkau Sin, — From tliff above ‘head- 
ing’ you will gather that 1 Inivo siicceodjcd 
in discovering the lowly dwelling whtwe 
our gifted fellow - student finished Jiis 
‘ course of time.’ 1 hope to interest 3 ’our 
readers by a simple narrative of the inci- 
dent. And w hy should they not be taught 
to attach a becoming importance to every 
thing connected with the life and latter 
days of one, wlioso name sheds such a 
bistro on tlio Cimrcli to which they belong? 
It has often been a subject of w^oudonnent 
to me that the biographers ^»f our profane 
])oets, CJT of men of genius in general, 
should have takim such pains to collate 
the most ti’itling circumslances connected 
w'ith their histories — circumstances of no 
value whatever, excepting that reiiowmod 
names happened to be associated with 
them; and yet they are encouraged to do 
so by the strength of the jmbiic ajipetite 
for such entertainments. 1 do not l>y any 
inoaiis wish to sanction this pandering to 
a low taste, notwithsfcaiuling I appear to 
follow their example— for though my story 
be indeed made up of humble materials, I 
feel assured that, dying as Pollok did, so 
far away from all tliat knew and loved iiim, 
some little minuteness is jnstifialile in any 
accounts given by those wJio may be ex- 
pected to tool alivokto what ever contributes 
to a truthful cntirencss upon a subject of 
such mournful interest. 

I have alrea<ly allu^led to my chagrin 
(when searching for the poet’s grave) at 
finding such almost universal ignorance of 
his very existence as olitains among tho 
Immhlcr sojourners on Shirley Ckiminon. 
Since I wrote you, I have been privileged 
in making the acquaintance of some highly 
respectable families in Southampton ; and 
I am delighted to find that I’ollok’s grave 
is not only well known, but regarded with 
peculiar interest by them all. One most 
estimable gentleman, whose villa is on tho 
Comnioii^ a deacon in Mr Adkiiis’ church 
♦ K.xod. xxli- Ci ; Judges xv. 6 ; Job v. 26. 
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here, told me that there were many in- 
quiries after that grave by the strangers 
,*Vho visited Southampton, and that among 
others he had taken Mr James of Birming- 
ha|afi to the tomb of the poet. To this friend 
I am indebted for putting me on the clue 
to hnd out the cottage where he died. He 
was in doubts about which of the only two 
cottages at that time on the Common was 
the one of which I was in quest, but drove 
me to both, and I was not long thereafter 
of being certified as to the matter. Having 
ascertaiqi:d what was thought to be the 
onCy I took the opportunity of visiting 

it. The good woman who tenanted the 
humble dwelling had never heard of such 
a person, and, consequently, knew not 
whether he had, or had not, died under 
her roof. She directed me to an aged 
couple who had for eighteen or twenty 
years lived in the jcottage, and who are 
now removed a mile or two out of Shirley. 
The day was most beautiful, ai^d thinking 
these might be the ]>arties who had wit- 
nessed the last moments of our friend, I 
walked on tli rough one of those beautiful 
lanes (as they are called), or country 
roads with which this y>art of England 
abounds. After many iiuiuiries, I found 
them out — -but neither had they ever, till 
then, heard the poet's iiaiiie. They, how- 
ever, were of opinion that the family who 
had that cottage before them w^re dead. 
I reached homo somewhat disappointed, 
but having been again assured that the 
cottage to which I have' referred was the 
Vjcry onCf 1 went in a day or two thereafter 
to examine it. A small gratuity to her 
little daughter disposed the homely house- 
wife to yiermit me to go nj) staij-s and sec 
tjie bed -room where, 1 was iidonm^d, he 
breathed his last. By this time 1 was 
begi ruling to doubt the accuracy of the 
information 1 haxl received ; and, before 
I fcnuilo friend who was with 

me to take a sketch of the cottage*, I de- 
1 termined to see Mr A<lkins, the much- 
esfocniod minister of Above Bar Cliapel in 
this town, and who, I was informed, had 
been in the cottage witju the j>oet. Having 
introduced the honoured name of this able 
and most estimable servant of Jesus 
Christ, I think it just to him to give you 
the substance of my conversations with 
him. 

Mr Adkins was, at the time Pollok 
I came to fc*hirley, tlie only Dissenting 
minister in the district whoso theological 
views coincided with those of the dying 
poet. To him, therefore, Pollok had sent 
a message reejnesting a \isit. The person 
U> whom this request was intrusted, did 
pot discharge his duty. The consequence 
was, Mr Adkins did not know of the 
interesting individual who was so near 
him, and wdio so much desired his Chris- 


tian and pastoral sympathy. Meanwhile 
Dr Wilson, the rector of Holyrood pansh 
here, received Intimation — perhaps the 
intimation which ought to have been 
given to Mr A. — and by that respected 
Episcopal clergyman, Pollok was occa- 
sionally visited, and I entertain no doubt 
of his acceptability and usefulness to the 
dying man. Still 1 must express nay 
regret that Mr Adkins did not see him, as 
from their similarity of. views and sympa- 
thies on many points, it is almost certain 
that we might, have had a much more 
copious, and just, and interesting account 
of the death-bed scene than we possess ; 
nor has this regret been diminisbed — ^it 
has been much increased by the intercourse 
— the delightful and improviriyg intercourse 
with ^Ir A. with which 1 have been 
favoured since I came to the ^ sunny 
south.’ In every respect he was the very 
person qualified to appreciate the Avorth of 
Pollok, and I doubt not, by his beautiful 
and consolatory sympathies with such a 
sanctified genius, he might have contri- 
buted not a little to the halo of that lustfe 
Avliich was bi iglitening in the cottage at 
Shirley for the climes of the blessed in 
hea\^eii. - Mr A. has more than once ex- 
pressed to mo his sorrow at not having 
seen Pollok in life. I may just add that 
a <lay or two before he died, Sir John 
Piric either called upon, or wToto to, Mr 
A. to inform liim who was in his neigh- 
bourhood — at the same tiiiie leaving with 
Mr A. a copy of ‘ The Course of 
Sir John (wliosokind and liberal attention 
to the i>oet cannot be too liighly com- 
mended) had discovered that Mr A. liad 
not been at Shirley. lie asked Pollok if 
he would not relish a visit from sucli a 
minister. Pollok told him that lie had 
sent him a request to that effect, but that 
it liad not becju attended to — and i*epeated 
if; to Sir John, who i>romiscd to let Mr A. 
know. . So soon as Mr A. heard of this, 
lie lost no time in setting out for Shirley, 
tliough labouring under indisposition, and 
afVer a fruitless search for the cottage 
(JiUA^ing gone, under mistake, to a different 
locality), he returned determined to suc- 
ceed on the ff»llow'iiig day. Mr A. had no 
i<lea that Pollok was so near his end. He 
found out tlio cott«nge next day, and on 
inquiring for the poet, was informed that 
ho h;id but a little before expired. He 
requested to see the body, and w'as taken 
to the room where the dead lay. The min- 
strel Avas not there — but his harp was by 
his side, and still remaiftfe with us in the 
An'ciiderful poem which has immortalized 
liis name. Mr Adkins and Dr Wilson 
followed the body to the tomb w'here it 
now rests, w^aiting a blessed and glorious 
resurrection. 

From Mr Adkins I learned that I had 
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been znisinformed as to the^ cottage. He 
was 60 kind as to drive me in his carriage 
to the very spot, and took not a little 
trouble to get certification as to its iden- 
tity. For the benefit of some venerating 
admirer of Pollok, whose wandering foot- 
steps may carry him hither, I may men- 
tion that, on going from Southampton 
towards Shirley, it is the first cottage 
(back from the road) on the left hand side 
as you enter the village. Before going to 
this house, Mr Adkins drove me to see an 
aged widow, who was no otiicr than the 
person who, with her husband, took 41 the 
poet as tlieir lodger. Her 'course of. 
time ’ seems well advanced, and she totters 
on the verge of the grave. She retains a 
distinct recollection of the whole incident, 
but has ndt much of importance to tell. 
She speaks of him as an interesting and 
gentle sufferer. She never heard him 
comjdaiii 0/ God, though he did often pour 
out his complaints to God. He sometimes 
read the Scriptures with the family, |\nd 
offered prayer — but ho was often so weak 
as not to bo able for such family religions 
duties. He went out to the fields but 
seldom, and as his strength was ‘weakened 
in the way,’ he gradually withdrew his 
thoughts from all time’s concerns— aye, 
oven from its ^ coursc^^ and was wrax>t in 
the contemplation of the glories of eternity. 
I asked her if he ever 6 jK)ke <d* his poem. 
She said lie di<i, but not much, and on one 
or two occasions read passages from it in 
her hearing. He suffered not a little in 
his la.st days, but died in ‘ pei*tect j)eace.’ 
You will not consider it strange if I say, 
that in the presence of this aged (.^hristian 
(for she is such), J was the subject of very 
peculiar feelings, con-shlering the profound 
inbu'cst, inseparable from the scenes of 
which she is (a relative excepted) the only 
surviving witness. There sat before ino 
in the hunjble inmate of an almshouse the 
only individual in England who had *t*en 
the author of ‘The Omrse of Time’ meet, 
and triumph over, the king of terrors. It 
was a comfort to me to think that he had 
died in the l^use of the righteous. Mrs 
H. is a member of Mr Adkins’ church. 

Since writing the foregoing, some days 
have elapsed. You and your readers will 
forgive the unconnected character of this 
communication. I have just added to it the 
circumstances and conversations in the or^ 
dcr of time, I now draw it to a conclusion 
by giving a short account of another visit to 
the cottage, aiiifl of another interview with 
Mrs H. I walked down to the cottage 
yesterday. It is now known 1 ^ the name 
of ‘ Woodside Cottage.’ As I have said, 
it stands back upon the highway, and is 
hid from the view by other houses hi front. 
At the time PoUok lived in it, there was 


no other near to it. It has a south-east 
exposure, and is partly sheltered by a 
range of trees. The lady of the house, 
when I told her the object of my visit, 
received me kindly. Neither she, however, 
nor her husband, had ever heard of the 
poet, or of his poem. When I gave her 
an account of both, and described the 
room in the house where Mrs II. told mo 
the poet died, she seemed a little struck, 
.and said, ' That is my own bed-room.’ 
We then ascended from the parlour to the 
scene of Pollok’s conflict with ‘the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed.’ ^ I viewed 
the apartment wuth sol^'mii impressions. 
I was also gratified to find from the com- 
niodioiisness of the dwelling-house (com- 
pared w ith the other which I at first had 
visited), that the dying Christian must 
have had those comforts which are so 
necessary to one in his couflition of suffer- 
ing. Woodside Cottage has undergone, 
some alterations since the scene occurred, 
which im])arts to it the interest that led 
me thither; but there is no change what- 
ever upon the room where I’ollok died. 
It is the room above the entrance-door of 
the cottage, an<l the first to the left-hand 
as you go up the stair. I hope to have 
sketches of tlie cottage, and of the tomb, 

taken by Mrs , and pcrha])S I may 

find use for them on my return to Scotland. 

On my rctuyii to Southampton I wont 
immctliately to the widow H., and having 
as accurately as ]» 0 Bsible (that there might 
be no mistake) described to licr the posi- 
tion and aj)pearances of Woodside Cottage, 
and also of the bed-room, she assured me 
that I had been in the very scene of his 
death, I endeavoured to get some furt-her 
accounts from her of her intercourse with 
Pollok. She remembers well the day that 
the carriage drove up to her cottage door. 
The party looked at her apartments, and 
the invalid gentleman said, ' 1 like your 
lodgings very wxdl, I will just remain. I 
will not leave the house.’ His friends 
asked him if he would not go back in the 
' Fly ’ to "Southampton, and make some 
necessary purchases, and tlieu return to 
Shirley,. but he refused — rtnd they had no 
sooner left thaTi Pollok became veiy ill. 
With difficulty Mrs II. and a servant got 
him assisted up to his room, and after 
being a short while in bed he rallied. He 
seldom went far from the cottage, but oc- 
casionally walked in the garden. He was 
not very comm unicati ve ; but always agree- 
able, and contented, and resigned. She 
heard him on one or two occasions say, 
that if it pleased God to sp.are him, he 
should desire to go abroad, and become a 
missionary. He anticipated his dissolu^on, 
and waited with patience on the coming of 
his Lord. Ho did not sufler very much 
'just at the last distressing hour,’ and was 
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^rfectlf sensible tip to the moment of his 
departure. *He breathed his last/ said 
the-widowto me, ‘as 1 kneeled beside him, 
and gave him a sip of wine and water, lie 
went away, Sir, to a better world; and I 
hope we shall meet again there.* 

1 may add, that it was iny intention, ere 
leaving Hampshire, to have visited the 
rector of Holy rood, but lie is not at present 
in Southampton. I trust, however, that 
these simple annals shall not be thought 
too trifling for the pages of your Journal. 
Ko doubt, I could easily have mixed up 
with, or hi?yo appended to them reflections 
corresponding witfi the theme; but 1 have 
intentionally avoided this, and shall bo 
contented to have chronicled in this jour- 
nal these 1 ‘cminiscences of a man of no 
common stamp, and whose works have 
already praiso<^ and shall long j>raisc liim 
within our gates. — I am, yours respectfully, 
John M'Faulane. 

Southampton, J/arcA, lfl*i9. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

Mr Editor, — The article in your 
March number on the Zodiacal Light was 
not intended to bo exhaustive, but only 
suggestive. Its author meant to excite 
inquiry regarding the plicnomcnon of 
which ho was treating. « Ho did not 
attempt to treat it dogmatically, bh.t only 
to invest it with interest, and to derive 
from it valuable instruction. 

While he is gratifled to find your 
worthy correspondent, tlio Eev. George 
Johnston, ^ delifjlited'' w'ith the articles 
headed ‘ Physical Studies/ he regrets to 
And that, in the opinion of that gentleman, 
the article on the Zodiacal Light ‘con- 
tains one or two statements not perfectly 
accurate.’ 

l\rft’ct acenranj was not attempted. 
The language employed was po])nlar, not 
scientific and ])rocise. The author did 
not expect to make any important addi- 
tion to the knowledge of yduf scientific 
readers; he merely ex 7 >ected to convey 
some general ideas on I'lis subject to the 
minds of persons possessing ordinary in- 
telligence. He is, theretbre, prepared to 
admit that, in his language, there may be 
something ‘ not perfectly accurate,’ — some 
expressions "which must be modified to a 
small extent before they can become 
scientifically exact. One instance of this 
sort will demand a moment's notice by 
and bye. 

Bnl the statements contained in the 
article are believed by its author to be 
substantially correct. The observations 
of your excellent correspondent have not 
unsettled this conviction. 

There is no good reason for questioning 


the fact that he has seen a light such as 
he describes during all parts of the year ; 
but there are reasons for questioning the 
identity of this light with the zodiacal 
light. It may be properly questioned, 
because — . 

1. The light described by your corres- 
pondent is seen to stream through the 
spaces where one large cloud passes into 
another, when there are large masses of 
clouds congregated on the horizon in the 
imnudiaie vicinity of the rising or setting 
sun; but the zodiacal light — as seen by 
Humboldt and other philosophers, makes 
its appearance about an hour after sunset, 
no trace of it having been seen by them 
‘during a very regular interval of throe 
quarters of an hour after the disc of the 
sun bad sunk below the hoi^zon.’ The 
one light appears before sunset, the other 
not till nearly an hour after sunset. 

2. This light iS' ‘the solar liglit pene- 
trating through the thinner portions of the 
surrounding clouds,’ and is seen only ‘ vrhen 
the heavens are covered with clouds ;’ hut 
the zodiacal light lias been seen adorning 
the serene tropical sky, where -clouds 
are seen projected on its lovely azure. 

3. The zodiacal light continues to be 
visible for above four hours after sunset ; 
that is, long after this bright and streamy 
light has disappeared. 

4. The zodiacal cone of light, as seen by 
astronomers, has its ai)ex turned from the 
sun; but that which your correspondent 
describes, being produced by rays diverg- 
ing from the sun, necessarily has its a})ex 
])laced in the opi>osite position; tliat is, 
turneil towards the sun, 

5. Tlie zodiacal light has the axis of its 
conical outline placed oblique to the hori- 
zon, and always in the plane of the sun’s 
equator — a fact for which it seems difficult, 
if not i?npossible to account, on the hypo- 
thesis that ‘the zodiacal light is nothing 
mo.e than the solar light penetrating 
through the thinner portions of the sur- 
rounding clouds.’ Why should the light 
streaming from the western or the eastern 
sun be projected more copiously in the 
j)lane of the solar equator, than in any 
other ]>lane ? 

(5, The regions where the zodiacal light' 
is the brightest, are those in which this 
sun-setting brightness is the faintest, viz., 
the tropical regions where the air is 
peculiarly dry, and the sky peculiarly clear. 
T/tere the sun-setting light is comparatively 
feeble, but there the zo^acal light appears 
in all its splendour. 

Other reasons might be adduced, but 
these now cited clearly show that the 
zodiacal light is a difierent phenomenon 
from that which your able corresi)ondent 
has described. 

The appearance, of the zodiacal light. 
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although it may in popular language be 
saui to be conical in its outline^ is not 
rigidly so — but is somewhat rounded at 
its apex — being such as we should ascribe 
to a lense-shaped ring surrounding the 
sun. This lenticular ring extends on both 
sides of the sun beyond the orbit of Venus. 
The sun is in its centre. The plane of its 
equator is apparently coincident with that 
of the solar equator, as already stated. 
When viewed sideways, as it is when seen 
fix)m the earth in Spring or Autumn, it 
necessarily presents the appearance of a 
somewhat blunted cone. , 

Having noticed the two points on which 
your correspondent condescends — in proof 
that the article herein defended ^contains 
one or two statements not ])erfectly accu- 
rate,’ — anH having supplieil what, it is 
pi*esumed, will be found sudicieiit answers 
to his observations, it is but justice to 
notice the kind and friendly tone of his 
criticism. Criticisms written in this mo<le, 
whether valid and requisite or otherwise, 
cannot fail to be the occasion of beneficial 
inquiry, and must promote the reception 
of truth. • 

There is one mistake in the criticism, 
however, — a mistake of no great ino- 
ment, — but one which may be noticed 
ere the pen is laid down. Your corres- 
})ondent says, concerning the zodiacal 
light, ‘ It is not a iiol>ulous matter sui*- 
roumling the sun, and extending to tiic 
atmosphere of our earth.’ AN'here your 
correspondent found that statement, it is 
unnecessary to inquire. Certainly it was 
not ill the ai*ticlc which he criticises. Its 
author said, ‘ some have called it mhuloits 
matter.’ That he did not mean to assert 
this is evident frojii the fact that he sub- 
secpientiy menti<jns other and very dille- 
rent views concerning its nature, introdu- 
cing them as ‘ supposablc.’ Aware of the 
obscurity and uncertainty of his subject, 
ho purposely avoided positive j^ssei^ion. 
llis intention was to leave the qu<*stion 
conccniing the nature of the zodiacal 
medium a question completely open tor 
future inquiry. 


THE CABINET. 

THE CORONATION. 

Immense preparations were mn/le to 
render the coronation a scene of gorgeous 
magnificence > Napoleon’s dress was in 
the style of the fifteenth century, and had 
been prepared by one of the most eminent 
artists of the day. Crowds fi-om all parts 
of Europe flocked together to witness the 
ceremonial, which took place in the Cliurch 
of Notre Dame, where, only a few years 


before, had been celebmted during the 
Revolution the Impious festival of the 
goddess of reason. The Pope on entering 
I the Church was received by a choir of five 
hundr€Ml singers, who chanted the misap- 
plied words of the gosped, ‘ cs Vetrus — 
Thou ai*t looter,’ &c. When the time 
came for the crown to be placed on the 
brow of Napoleon, the Pope lifted it from 
the cushion for that purpose, but the 
former seizing it placed it with his own 
hands on his head. Najwleon then placed 
the crown upon the brow of Josephine, 
whoso eyes were filled with lears. All 
tliut pomp and splend<fUr couiu lend to the 
scene w'as there, but in sjuto of everything 
a gloom hung over the spectators. The 
hcTiilds, however, in a loud voice pi*o- 
claiined, ‘ Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French!’ and the roar of artillery, and 
the shouts of the military without, rent the 
air. Napoleon had his wish gratified. 
The f>bjcct fur which he had so long panted 
w'as now witliin his grasp, hut, like every 
other earthly enjoyment when unblessed 
by God, it was decreed that it should 
prove to him only a source of v.'inity and 
vexation of spirit. In the very hour of 
llis tnum]»h remorse must have roared its 
snaky crest, and conscience have wdiisporcd 
dissatisfaction with the scene. 

In contemplating this point of Napo- 
leon’s life the Christian reader is, by a 
naturHl au<l easy transition, led to look 
forward to that perio<l when, if faitlifnl to 
his calling, he shall receive from the hands 
of his Divine Master a crown of glory 
w liich fiuleth not away. Who can describe 
^he unsjicakable felicity of that liour when 
the Saviours matchless condescension 
shall distribute, not of debt, but of grace, 
those rewards wliich human language 
labours in describing! What eye hath 
seen, wdiat ear hath hoard, what heart hath 
conceived the things which God has laid 
up for those that love him ! * In thy pre- 

sence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore.’ Oh, 
reader, tlTe^b joys arc freely offered for thy 
acceptance. A Saviour’s k»ve still invites 
thee to take tlK^lfl as his rich and unmerited 
gift. Now then, while it is the accepted 
hour, fall d<»w'u at that Saviour’s feet. Cast 
thyself wholly on his compassionate mercy 
as a lost and ruined sinner. Implore, him to 
create within thee a new heart and a right 
spirit, and to give tlico grace utterly to 
renounce the love of sin. Thus coming, 
thou shalt in no wise be cast out. In due 
season, if thou faint not, shall the prayer 
»of faith be answered. Washed in the 
precious blood of -Christ, and sanctified by 
llis Holy Spirit, thou slialt be made meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and wear at last, if faithful to the end, a 
celestial crown, compared with which Na- 
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poleon’s diadem, was -a glittering bauble, 
and a worthless toy. — of Btionaparte. 
Rd. Tract Bocieiy, 


YOUNG MEN. 

There are several things in Scripture 
which present themselves to us about 
young men ; and as this is a very wonder- 
ful book — the book of God — one of its 
peculiarities is, that it addresses itself to 
young men. Three things, it tells us, 
make a man. The first is religion. He 
cannot be a man, in the Scripture sense of 
the word, without religion. ‘ I go,’ said 
David, ‘the way of dll the earth; be strong, 
Sohmion, and show thyself a man. An<l 
how was he to do this ? ‘ Keep the charge 
of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, 
to keep his statutes, and his command- 
ments, and his judgments, and liis testi- 
monies.’ Heal religion elevates the man, 
dignifies the character, enriches the intel- 
lect, strengthens the memory, raises the 
spirit and affections to communion with 
the 1 )eity ; and, so far as I can conceive of 
human nature, that man is tlie noblest of 
his kind whose fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Sou tlesas Christ, 
who aspires after joys and pleasures above, 
in which angels and tlie spirits of the just 
delight. TJjcre is a second tiling which 
makes a man, and that is industry — ‘ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business ? Ho 
shall stand before kings; he shail not 
stand before moan men.’ We read and 
we sang when we were infants, that 

— Satan finds somp mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 

And 1 am quite sure tliat every young* 
man has found that an idle mind is Patau's 
workshop, tlij?».t he manufactures a thousand 
evil X)rojccts there, and often draws him 
into the execution of thetn, through the 
unemployed condition of hi.s mind. Cer- 
tain 1 am that idleness is the inlet to every 
vice ; and that if wo get industrious habits | 
early*in life, they will go through with us, 
advancing our interests, and that of our 
employers, and make us hajTiiy. T'hen 
there’s a third thing necessary to make a 
man, and that is prudence — ‘ the prudent 
foresoeth the evil, and hidetli himself,’ 
Most of the follies of young men arise from 
want of prudence. lie w^ho would get a 
pnidcnt spirit must bo often with God, 
under the influence of real religion. If 
we take the Bible for our guide, we shall 
never very greatly err. Now, we wish you 
to l>e men of this kind, religious men, 
industrious men, prnd€>nt men. We wish 
you. to show the spirit which Christ had 
when on earth. Take • your Bible, and 
study it; do not be ashamed of it; it is 
not'only the best book God gave to man, 
but it will be to your interest to study the 
Book of Proverbs as a ti’adesman, and to 


yonr eternal interest to become acquainted 
with the revelation of Jesus Christ. Do 
not mind the laugh, and sneer, and objec- 
tion of a poor pleasure-seeking infidel — you 
are on the sunny side of the way, and well 
you can bear a laugh ; you are under God's 
wdng, and* need not mind it. I know the 
very painful sitiiation in which many of 
you are placed in this metropolis, tliat out 
of a great number in a house of business, 
only a few are perhaps dcci<led for God 
and Christ, who will, therefore, become the 
ridicule of the majority, and it is exceedingly 
difficu\ti to rise up and be a man against 
such opposition. I do not know anything 
so apt to cow the spirit as scoff an<l ridi- 
cule; but recollect so they sneered at 
Jesus Christ and the best of men on earth; 
but many have and do stand ii- It is a 
fearful thing to see a young man, after 
having been under serious impressions, 
going back again to sin and folly. Stand, 
1 beseech you — it is for your life to stand — 
and if you have had such serious impres- 
sions; if God has given you a praying 
father oi* mother, ‘ cast not away your 
confidence, which hath great recompense 
of reward,’ and a little time will bring you 
better and brighter days. — llcv.J. 81icrman, 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 

The people in the north of Europe are 
happier than those in the south. And 
wdiy ? Because they are taught more of 
the Word of God. 

Barren Iceland is better than fruitful 
Sicily. 

Holland, flat and damp, is better than 
Bohemia, mountainous and lovely. 

Bleak Scotland is a sweeter land than 
balmy Greece: and England, wrapt in togs, 
is more to be desired than Italy with her 
blue skies. 

Yet none of these countries are as 
happy as they might be, because there arc 
none wlu.ro all the people fear Go<l and 
keep his commandments. When the 
kingdoms of the world shall servo the 
Lord, then they will be happy. Then 
there will be no more slaves, nor beggars ; 
prisoners, nor policemen ; drunkards, nor 
gin-shops; robbers, nor executioners; per- 
secutors, nor martyrs; proud lords, nor 
cruel kings ; miseralde hovels, nor crowded 
alleys; devouring beasts, nor venomous 
reptiles ; plague, nor famine ; earthquake, 
nor eiTuption ; soldiers, cannon, nor ships ^ 
of war; nor wandering Jews, nor idolatrous 
Gentiles ; nor deceiving priests with their 
pictures, images, and Crosse^; ; holy-water, 
holy -fire, host and Pope. 

And why such plenty, peace, and piety? 

Because Satan will be in his prison, and 
Christ upon his throne . — Near Home. 

PRT*ITB1> BV GRANT AND TAYLOR, XDINRUROH. 
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SPRING, AND ITS MORAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


At tTiis vernal season the face of nature 
is daily assuming a more lively and joyous 
appearance. The earth is putting on her 
garment of beauty, and insensibly charms 
the heart with her looks of smiling pro- 
mises. Interesting and important as all 
the seasons are to the rcnecting mind, 
there is, perha]>s, no part of the 3'car so 
generally attractive, and so full of pl(ft,sing 
associations, as that in which external 
nature gives evidence of a change from 
barrenness to fertility; a gradual, yet very 
apparent transformation from bleakness to 
beauty. elements conspire to aflect 

the heart with something of that very 
liveliness which now begins to pervade the 
whole of creation, and to impart feelings 
of i)lcasurc wliich arc materially enhanced 
by a retrospect of the gloomy season 
through which wc have passed. We feel 
as if the heart had thrown off a large 
portion of the ills which flesh is hedr to, 
when the world casts off its barren looks, 
and as if, with the renewing of exter- 
nal things, the more mysterious w'orld 
wdUiin had experienced a renewal also. Its 
hopes seem to brighten with the skies, its 
fair and pleasant prospects to lengthen 
out with the gradually lengthening days, 
and its delights ap^xiar to spring up with 
a fresher, and more bewitching bcautj', wdth 
' the freshness and the loveliness of the 
leaves and flowers. We see again the 
finger of God tracing out for us his pro- 
I mises and his bounties, in characters of 
I surpassing beauty. 1 )ay unto day uttereth 
I speech concerning him. There are few of 
1 oui' earthly <lelights more satisfactory thau 
those we experience from a contemplation 
of nature, and this season of the year is of 
a ]>eculiarly inviting charactei*. Notwith- 
standing all the cheerlcssness and gloom 
with which the unreal and transitory things 
of this life affect the soul wliich lia» nar- 
’ rowed its range of vision within the unsub- 
I stantialities of time, it cannot altogether 
i divest itself of some faith in the future, 

I nor allow the star of hope to go down. 
And to him who is accustomed to look 
upon nature with a contemplative eye, the 
season of Spring is eminently suggestive 
of hope, beautifully redolent of promise. 
It seems, as it were, the youth of the 
world which -infuses its freshness and its 
vigour into the ]|oart, bidding it cast off its 
cares, speaking of Him who clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, as our bene- 
factor and the breaker up of our way. 
The renetfcd liveliness of external nature 
daily preaches concerning the mercies of 
Nq. 9. — June, 1849. 


Him who fills eternity with his presence, 
while ho gives the lily a robe surpassing 
the magnificence of Solomon. It were 
well if, with the feeling of freshness in- 
spired by this genial season, we felt anew 
the refreshing influences of Him who is 
the dew unto Israel, that with the vivified 
look of all aCoiind us, our hearts were 
awakened to newness of life, interested 
as wc are hy the spectacle of a world created 
anew before our eyes, how seldom are we 
impressed hy a sense of the beneficence 
which docs all this for those to whose souls 
the Spring brings no renewal of love. 

While the drear desoladion of winter 
Suggests to us the mournful brevity of our 
oartlil}^ estate, aud the passing away of the 
heart's youthful freshness and buoyancy, 
the analogies which Spring brings with it 
are of a pleasing an<l stimulating kind. 
Youth is the spring of our human cycle. 
The varied <lclights which attach the heart 
to the w'orhl — its clear bidght sky of plea- 
sure but transiently ovcr-clouded with pain 
or care — its blooming promise — arc all cal- 
culated to have an important influence on 
the years to come. TJie soil of the heart, 
like that of the world, is ripe for all seeds, 
whethef they be of tares or wlieat. Like 
the earth also, it stands sadly in need of 
the husbandman's careful tillage. It has 
a spontaneous growtli of its own, and if 
not cultivated by the lor<l of the vineyard, 
and refrcsbcHl by the dew's of heaven, it 
will as assuredly bring forth briars and 
thorns, as the waste i)laces o<^ the world 
produce them. Its natural warmth, its 
susceptibilities, are all as open to receive 
seed as the soil of the earth is. But how 
diflerent arc tlic growth and the issues. The 
noxious weed takes a faster and firmer 
root than cither the beautiful flower or the 
fruitful stalk' but what is the rooting out 
of the rankest weed, compared w'ith the 
subjugation of early sowm seeds of vice and 
sin, which so socJh produce the apples of 
Sodom and the clusters of Gomorrah. 
The summer of life will come with its 
scorching cares and its fiery passions, and 
the spring-flowers of the soul, unless re- 
freshed by the presence of Him w'ho is a 
shadow from the heat, and moistened by 
the softening influences of his Spirit, will 
wither up and die, leaving the soil to the 
luxuriant growth of its baneful spontaneity. 
It is the voice of Omniscient wisdom that 
saith, * Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.’ 

In that first revelation which God gave 

VoL. T. 
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UB of his character, in those diagrams of 
beauty with which the world abounds, and 
whose fullest meaning bas been revealed 
to us through the key of his word, there 
are cheering intimations of our immortal 
destiny. As surely as the earth teaches 
the necessity of labour and of sorrow, does 
it teach us by analogy that a rest re- 
maineth. 

‘ In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering. 

In the faith that looks through death.' 

in all thatr-emindi^ us of our evanescence, 
wo are taught to* look forward with an 
assured confidence to a future and a liighcr 
world. The unseen and eternal are sug- 
gested by the visible an<l the variable. 
Arid it requires no great effort of ima- 
gination to perceive the analogy exist- 
ing between the revival of the natural 
world ami the resurrection. So plain and 
obvious is this analogy, that in the sacred 
Scriptures the figures and associations 
connected with Spring are almost always 
used to convey the idea of immortality. 
After its periods of growth and decay, the 
plant is left in leafless barrenness, but the 
principle of life is still within it, and the 
Touch of the Spring restores it to its youth 
again. So the frost of death holds the 
vitality of our mortal part in subjection 
only till he who is the resurrection and the 
life shall please to impart the vig»./ur and 
beauty of eternal youth. W e strew flowers 
over the pale inanimate forms of those 
who go before us to the universal rest, and 
we plant them over the dust to which those 
forms are consigned, as emblems of human 
fragility, but as emblems, not less truthful 
and striking, of our hope in their rising to 
a better being. We may see for a time 
the figure of death sitting with down point- 
ing finger over the grave of our beloved; 
but God hath given us his light to see 
above that grave the radiant visage and 
aspiring finger of immortality. So the 
Christian’s human life is, in one sense, a 
Summer-day. JIo has scah'ce seen the 
setting of the evening star, ere ho per- 
ceives the flush of the dawn and the star 
of the morning. 

This vernal beauty of the Spring per- 
vading all around us is a mystery. As 
by a simultaneous impulse, the softened 
airs, the brighter days, the dews and flowers 
revisit us together. Yet beneath all that is 
open to the eye of sense, there is a wisdom 
at work, the height of which we cannot 
divine, and a beneficence whoso greatness 
' we cannot comprehend. The eye of faith, 
liowever, the discerning vision of the soul, 
seeing' first the character of Him who is 
excellent in working, perceives the har- 
mony and goodness of the things which he 
hath made. So in the spiritual world the 


corruptible seed which we sow in coldness 
and dishonour, is mysteriously quickened 
to incorruption and to glory. That solemn 
yet. sublime idea of another life, a state of 
being beyond the boundary of this world 
of mutability, we cannot fully grasp. The 
glorious change wo cannot divine. Sufiicc 
it that we know, when Christ ‘ shall appear 
we shall bo like him, for we shall see him 
as he is.^ 

* Sin blighted though we are, we too 
The reasoning sons of men. 

From one oblivious winter called, 

Shall vise and breathe again ; 

And in eternal Spring-time lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descends 

This prescience from on liigh, — ® 

The faith that elevates the just 
Before and when they die ; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven — 

A court for Deity.' 


ATTENDANCE ON THE SANCTUARY. 

We have spoken of the house of God 
as the scene of instruction — the scene of 
solemn testimony — the scene of glorious 
manifestation — and the scene of blessed 
fellowship. If our views on these points 
are correct, then the sanctuary ougiit to 
bo highly appreciated, and its services de- 
voutly observed. We now propose to give 
our thoughts on the subject a more prac- 
tical turn ; to address ourselves to various 
classes on the subject of sanctuary-attend- 
ance, and then to offer a few suggestions, 
with the view of rendering it more profit- 
able. 

There are those ^wno care for 

NONE OF THESE THINGS’ — the iiistniction, 
nor the testimony, nor the glory, nor the 
fellowship. They disregard the sanctuary, 
because they disregard the Saviour; they 
neglect the gates of Zion, because they 
contemn the God of Zion. Alas ! that 
there should he so many who thus despise 
their own mercies, and wrong their own 
souls. If we could suppose that our re- 
marks would fall under the eyes of any 
such, wo would urgently and affectionately 
plead with them. We would ask them, 
whither their present courses are tending 
What are their views and hopes in regard 
to the future? How are they to meet 
Him with whom they have to do ? How 
will it embitter their reflections at the last, 
that the word of truth was preached, but 
they would not hear it ; t Aat the wells ot 
salvation were open to them, but they 
would not draw from them ; that the 
Saviour stood forth in his willingness and 
ability to save, and ‘they would not?* 
Oh ! what will bo the agony of that re- 
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1 morse with which the lamentation shall be 
uttered, * the harvest is past, and the sum- 
mer is ended’ — with all the privileges and 
opportunities which these precious seasons 
brought along with them — * and we are not 
saved.’ 

To those who are 'otherwise minded,’ 
we would say, in reference to those sanc- 
tuary despisers, Let us pray for them ; that 
God w'ould arrest them in their career of 
folly and sin ; that he would ‘ incline their 
i hearts unto his testimonies;’ that he would 
, direct their feet into Hlie ways of Zion;’ 

; that he would ' turn the disobedient ft> the 
! wisdom of tlie just.’ And, let us counsel 
! them; let us use the influence wdiich neigh- 
I bourhood, or kinsmanship, or kind otticcs 
j have given us over them, in order to in- 
. duce them •to go with us when we go to 
! the sanctuary of God. It will be at once 
the presage and the token of a revival of 
religion, when ‘ many people shall go and 
j say. Come yo, and let us go up to the 
: mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
I Clod of Jacob ; and ho will teach us of his 
i ways, and we will walk in his paths.* It 
' is the duty of those who liave beheld 'the 
beauty of the Lord,’ to say to others, 

I ' Come and sec.’ It is the duty of those 
\ whoso ears have been opened to discipline, 
j to invite others to come and hoar what 
i ' God the Ijoril will speak,’ It is the duty 
I of those who have had experience of the 
Lord's grjodness, to say to others, ' O taste 
I and scG that God is good.’ 

AVe by no means discourage the more 
i d irect foi-ms of Chri stian in struct! on agency, 
i nay, rather, ' Would God that all the 
1 Lord's people wore prophets but wo sub- 
mit, that oven those whose conscious un- 
, fitness leads them to decline the more direct 
form of (Christian instruction, have hero a 
I wide field of usefulness oj^ened to them. 

I There arc those who own the obligation 
1 to attend the sanctuary, and yet absent 
I THEMSELVES FOR INSUFFICIENT REASOI^fe. 

! Their excuses for non-attendance wc shall 
i not consi<ier in detail, but prefer suggesting 
: a few tests by which conscience (for it is 
. to conscience we make our appeal) may 
i pronounce on their validity. 

; First of all. Reasons for absence from 
j the house of God should not be regarded 
as satisfactory, that would not be allowed 
j to detain from the enjoyment of worldly 
j business or of recreating fellowship. A 
good man of a former generation was wont 
thus to Question himself^ when the mom- 
j iug of tne Sabbath-day was threatening, 

' and when it soeiwed doubtful whether he 
should venture — to the distance of two 
miles — to the house of God, Going out, 
and taking a survey of the aj^arance of 
the heavens, he would say, ‘ Well, if this 
was Thursday, would I go to the market?’ 
and if his answer was, ‘ Ay, that I would,’ 


the matter was decided — that he should go 
to the sanctuary ; the weather that allowed 
him to go to market, allowed him to go to 
church. The same conscientiousness would 
secure the same results, and would tell 
favourably on the attendance at the sanc- 
tuary. Or, take the case of recreating fel- 
I lowship. If you had an engagement to 
meet with a party of friends, in whose fel- 
lowship you promised yourselves enjoy- 
ment, would the state of the weather 
prevent you from keeping your engage- 
ment with them ? and would it be regarded 
by them as a sufficienA excusS for your 
absence ? Wc have referred to the weather 
only as an illustration; the same principle 
will apply to other matters ; and surely wo 
do not overstate the case, when wc say, 
that whatever would not be allowed to de- 
tain us from worldly business and fricmlly 
fellowship, should not bo allowed to detain 
us from ' the place of the holy — ^the lellow- 
ship of heaven.’ 

/Secondly. Pui the case thus, when 
tempted to absent yourselves, ' Would the 
master give us leave of absence to-day ? ’ 
We ought to ' endure, as seeing Him who 
js invisible.’ We ought not to do what wc 
believe would bo oflensivo in his sight. 
We onglit to do alway, and only, that which 
wc believe he will approve. We arc prone 
to err in otrr jiulginent, but his judgment 
is alwa)^ according to truth. Well, if the 
master were acressible— if wc could hear 
his voice — if wo could, by Urim and Thum- 
mim, obtain the response of the oracle, 
wouhi he give leave of absence for this, or 
for that reason? If He give ‘the leave,’ 
then all is right; and when, in the judg- 
ment of the great day, Sabbath privileges 
arc to bo accounted for, this ' leave of ab- 
sence’ will bo recognized, and that absemco 
will not be charged against you. I5ut, if 
you have the conviction that such ' leave’ 
would not bo given ; and more especially, 
if you feel that you would be ashamed or 
afraid to ask it — then the case is settled — 
settled by y<au|; own conscience ; the reason 
is insiifllcient — the excuse invalid. 

Thirdly. Put tljp case thus. Arc your 
excuses for absence such, as that you will 
be able to reflect on them without pain, 
when you shall bo cast from sanctuary 
attendance ? The days '^dll come in which 
you ‘ will desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of man — ^in which you will desire 
to go to the sanctuary with those that keep 
holy day — ^and you will not be able,’ Such 
an anticipation should guide you in your 
present estimate, and your present treat- 
ment of the house and day of God. fl’ake 
the case of two persons equally laid aside 
from public ordinances — both mourning, 
and equally mourning the deprivation; 
how different the feelings of him who re- 
members that while he could, be went to 
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the house of the Lord, and the feeling of 
him whose conscience will not allow him 
to forget that he did not go when he could. 
Their circumstances may soon be yours ; 
and as you would possess the satisfaction 
of the one, or endure the remorse of the 
other, decide now on the question of at- 
tendance on the house of God. 

Tlierc are tljose who love the habita- 
tion OF Goo’s house, and the place 

WHERE HIS HONOUR DWELLETH. It is 

not jiecessary that we address them more 
particulai'lv. They are the parties whose 
preference wo havfe been seeking to justify, 
and the grounds of whose preference we 
have been seeking to illustrate. It is not 
necessary, in order to secure your attend- 
ance, that wc establish the antUority of the 
ordinance, for you have expei-ieuced its 
hlcssedmsf!. It* is not necessary that -we 
proclaim its advantages, for you ' have the 
witness in yourselves.’ It is not necessary 
that wc urge you to a regular and devout 
attendance, for he would be reckoned your 
enemy who forbade you ; even as y<m 
reckon that an adverse circnmstance that 
hinders you from appearing before God 
in Zion. Let it be yoiir great endeavour 
to secure the greatest amount of benefit 
from the house of God, and bear with us, 
while, with the view of directing you in 
the matter, we submit a few concluding 

REMARKS. V 

Let us cik'r havCy in yoing to the sane- 
iuaryy a definite and worthy aim. ^ There 
are some attracted thither by inferior 
considerations. Some go in conformity 
with custom ; some, to gratify curiosity ; 
some, to please friends ; some, to pass an 
hour that might otherwise hang heavy on 
their hands ; and some, ]>crhaps, for pyr- 
oses still less worthy. It is pleasing W 
now that God is sometimes found, even 
of those w'ho do not sec'k hiin. Saul, of 
old, came to the j>os8ession of a kingdom 
when ho was seeking his father’s asses ; 
and as t)je woman of Samaria, found the 
Saviour where she only went With the view 
of drawing water, — so, some liave gone to 
the sanctuary to gratify^uriosity, and liavc 
been detained by conviction — ^liavc gone 
to scoff and remained to pray — have set 
themselves to hear the i>reaclier, with this 
sentiment, ‘ What will this babbler say ? ’ 
and have retired to ask him, as the servant 
of the Most High God, what they must do 
to be saved? We glorify God for such 
displays of his sovereignty. But, for our- 
selves, we should go to the sanctuary to 
meet with God, to behold his glory, to liear 
his voice, and to receive into our hearts 
the emanations of his love. 

Let there be preparedness of heart for 
waiting on God in his house. It is custom- 
ary, in certain churches, to assume the 
form, and engage in the exercise of prayer 


for God’s presence and blessing, on enter- 
ing the sanctuary. W^ould that the devo- 
tional spirit which these are designed to 
express were universal; and that in the 
closet and in the family, those who * make 
mention of the Lord, and call upon his 
name,’ were, in the spirit of the patriarch, 
to urge his prayer, * If thy presence go not 
with us, carry us not np hence.’ What 
an influence might we expect them to liave 
on him who ‘ ministers in holy things ? ’ 
And what an influence on those who enjoy 
his ministrations ] How it would strengthen 
his hands ! How it would prepare their 
hearts ! And what reason it would soon 
present, as its happy results, why they 
should rejoice together ! 

Let there he emjagedness of heart in sanc- 
tuary services. However important tliey 
are, they avail nothing, except as they en- 
gage the understanding and imi)rcss the 
heart. Let us feel that wc come aud ^ ap- 
pear before God.’ In singing the song of 
Zion, let us make melody in our hearts to 
the Lord. In prayer, let us pour out our 
hearts before him. In reading the Scrip- 
tures, and in attending to the ministry of 
the Word, let us be ready to ‘ hear all 
things commanded us of God.’ 

We are almost ashamed to refer to a 
practice that has long been the subject of 
animadversion — sleeping in the house of 
God. \Ve would not forget that soinc^ 
travel far— that some are accustomed to 
out-door employment; and that in a sultry 
atmosphere, and under a drow^sy sermon, 
they may be overtaken in this fault, \^''o 
"would have increased attention paid to the 
ventilation of our places of "worship ; aud 
wc would have the ministry of the Avord 
attractive and interesting. But even i£ 
there should be something wanting in 
these respects, there is something due to 
the idacc — to tlie service — and to Him in 
whose groat name "s^c meet ; and if these 
wJro properly considered, the exercise of a 
little self-denial, the imposition of a gentle 
restraint, would jnit a stop to a practice so 
unseemly in itself — so flagrant a violation 
of good manners — so painful to a minister’s 
feelings, and so disgraceful to those who 
wantonly indulge it. 

If the services had respect to your 
health or outward estate, even if there 
should bo imperfection in the manner of 
conducting them, would you not be found 
giving an attentive ear ? And how much 
more ought you to set your liearts unto all 
the words which God testifies, because it 
is your life. * Hear, and. your souls shall 
live.’ Thus engagedness of heart is the 
best security for salutary impression, and 

f ives the best promise of permanent good. 

n this way yon will be brought to know in 
yourselves, and to show to others, that 
i ‘ it is no vain thing to "wait on God.* 
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HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND SCRIPTURE. 

An occasional paper on the harmony 
between science and the Word of God. may 
prove interesting to our readers. Under 
the divine blessing it may be instrumen- 
tal in removing from the minds of many 
pious Christians some unhappy prejudices 
against scientihc literature. As Geologists 
are reckoned, by not a few individuals, very 
much akin to Infidels, we purpose, first of 
all, to point out the harmony which sub- 
sists between the ascertained principles of 
Geology and the Scriptures of Truth. 

There are three fundamental points in 
•Geology supposed to be inconsistent with 
the sacred Scriptures. The first is, that 
this planet fhust h.^ve existed during many 
millions of ages before tlie date apparently 
assigne<l it by the records of inspiration. 
The second is, that plants and animals 
lived and died in ages long antecedent to 
those in which the creatures that now 
people the world were calleil into being. 
IMie third is, that light must have existed 
long bef<r>re the creation spoken of in the 
Mosaic narrative. This conclusion is ine- 
vitahle, if it be admitted that ]>laiits and 
aniinnls lived before those Avhich were 
crented when man was formed. To make 
this ol>vjon.s, we may remark that jdants 
cannot subsist witliout the action of light, 
ainl that traces r>f eyes are distinctly dis- 
cernible in those animal remains which 
have been discovered in a fossil state. 

I. AVe cannot at present fully axlvert 
to each of these points. In the few re- 
marks we intend to make wo shall con- 
fine our attoidhm to the great anthjuity 
of tlitj earth viewed in connection with the 
first vci’ses of the liiblo. If it bo found 
that these are in liarnioiiy, then tlie Chris- 
tian’s m.aster-diJliculty as to Geology is at 
an end, and tlie way is opened up for him 
to go forward and satisfy liis mind in fe- 
fcrence to all the rest. Vai'ious methods 
of reconciling this princi})le of Geology 
with the Scriptures have been proposed. 
Some writers insist that all the wonders 
under the surface of the earth were placed 
there by means of ‘ tlie flrM>d.’ But this 
idea is now ahan<ioned alike by phihjso- 
phers and theologians as quite inconsistent 
with the facts of science %nd the statements 
of the inspired volume. 

In reconciling the fundamental principle 
of Geology with the Bible, a small class 
of individuals would have us believe that 
the Mosaic recc'd is only the language 
of Mythic poetry ; but this opinion is too 
marked an insult to the wise and ever- 
blessed Spirit of Inspiration, to require 
a moment’s notice. A second class of 
writers, fully aware of the indisputable evi- 
dences of the great antiquity of our earth, 


bring forward a theory characterized by 
profound ingenuity, but, after all, unten- 
able. They tell us that the word ^ day ’ in 
the first chapter of Genesis signifies* not 
a literal day, but a thousand years or an 
indefinite period. By taking this view of 
the ^ days ’ of creation spoken of by Closes, 
they doubtless are enabled to carry back 
the ago of our world as far as the most 
zealous Geologist can desire. But there are 
some objections to this interpretation, 
which appear to us sufficient to set it 
aside. By regarding the ‘ days ’ as in- 
definite periods, the ol^ious ufeaniug of 
the sacred historian is surely perverted. 
Nay, as if the Spirit of God wished to im- 
press upon our minds the fact that a literal 
day was the period refcrrctl to, ‘the even- 
ing and the morning’ are liiindiatically 
mentioned on every occasBoii wlieu the 
word is used. Moreover, if the ‘days’ 
spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis 
bo pericxls of a thousand years and more, 
what shall we think of the reason assignetl 
in the fourth cominandnu ut for the ob- 
servance of the holy Sabbath ? There God 
say's, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keei> 

it holy; for in six days the Lord 

made heaven and earth, .... and rested 
the seventh day.’ Witliout a doubt, the 
six days referred to in the.se words w'ore 
each t»f til cm of the same < hi rat ion as tlio 
seventli on which wo are eoininaiideil to 
re.st, elfe the reason assigned in tJie com- 
mandment is r)f none ellect. 

Another objection to the theory of inde- 
finite pcrimls may he thus stated. Accord- 
ing to it, no iiKuitiou is made in tlie Bible 
of those plants and animals that [ireseiitly 
exist. To make this evident, let us re- 
member that the ]>lants and animals fiinnd 
in a fossil state arc for .the most part diife- 
rent from what w'c now s(‘e around ns. 
This being the case, we ask tliosi? who 
adopt the theory of imlefiuito ]>eriods, 
whether we arc to understand by the 
creatures spoken of in the first chapter of 
Gtmesis tl^isc which now live, or those 
wliich are ddad and fossilized? One or 
other they must be. If the former, then 
the theory does not at all exjdaiii the plieno- 
inena of Geology; if tlie latter, where is the 
history of the creation of the presiait race 
of creatures amongst wln'ch we dwell ? It 
is nowhere to be found. And is it not de- 
rogatory from the wisdom of the Divine 
Being to supjKisc that he w'ould give us a 
narrative of the creation of these fossil 
plants and animals with whicli we have no 
immediate connection, wdiile he gives no 
hint respecting the origin of those related 
to us by a thousand ties ? Once more: if 
the ‘ days ’ of creation wore indefinite 
periods, — as plants were formed n the 
third day, and animals not till the fifth, — 
it follows that phints must have existed 
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ages before animals were brought into being, 
a statement which is utterly at variance with 
the testimony of science. For these and 
other reasons which might be given, we 
object to the theory of indefinite periods. 

A third plan of reconciliation has been 
proposed. Moses, it is argued, does not 
fix the time of the first creation of the uni- 
verse. He simply states the truth, that 
‘in the beginning God made the heaven 
and the earth,* without stating wiven that 
‘ beginning * was. Passing over in silence 
a vast period of the earth’s duration, he 
then proceeds at «nce to describe the work 
of j)utting the surface of our globe, or part 
of it, into its present form, and placing 
there those creatures which now replenish 
it, — a work which occupied six natural 
days, and took place at the peiiod when 
man was foriAed. During the vast ages 
whicii intervened between the primary act 
of God’s creative power mentioned in the 
first sentence of divine revelation, and the 
Bu})scquent acts referred to as having taken 
phico in six consecutive days, those ten 
thousand fossil plants and animals wli ich we 
find embedded in the rocks lived and died. 

In objecting to the plan of reconciliation 
now propounded, we proceed with the 
utnrnst tlifiTidcnce, fully aware that it has 
received the sanction of many individuals, 
eminent alike for tlieir piety and scien- 
tific attainments. We ourselves long ac- 
<|uicsccd in it ; but ever and anon as the 
Habbath came round, the holy day brought 
words to our remombrauce which seemed 
to reproach us for our faith. We couhl 
not forget that it was wTittcn of old with 
the finger of God on a tablet of stone, — 
‘ In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth.’ .This declaration seemed to anni- 
liilate our cherished views ; and although 
by a few assumptions and many words it 
was possible to explain away the ax>pa- 
reiit meaning of the writing of the Lord, 
still the mind felt perplexed and unsa- 
tisfied. It was impossible utterly to banish 
the thought that the wonl^ tin six days 
the Jjord made heaven and earth,’ re- 
ferred inevitably to the opening sentence 
of revelation, — ‘ In tffo beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.* Accord- 
ing to the method of reconciliation at 
present under review, that verse is ex- 
cluded from the narrative of the six days’ 
W’ork of creation, and the operations of the 
six days are regarded as having no refer- 
ence whatever to the * heaven ’ there men- 
tioned. To what ‘ heaven and earth * does 
God refer in the reason assigned for the 
institution of the Sabbath ? was a question 
which again and again presented itself for 
an answer. And the trembling resjwnse 
ever was, By every law of probability to 
the ‘ heaven and the earth ’ spoken of in 
the beginning of his holy word. 


Such is the objection which we entertain » 
to the generally received method of recon- \ 
oiling the principles of Geology with the > 
Mosaic narrative. 

II. It will now be our care briefly to indi- 
cate a plan which appears to us to secure 
to the Christian Geologist his desired 
millions of ages, and at the same time to i 
be in entire harmony with the different j 
parts of the Word of God. First of all i 
let it be borne in mind that the w^ord ren- I 
dered ‘ created * in the 1st verse of Genesis I 
does not necessarily refer to the primary 1 
act df calling things into existence, but ; 
is often employed in the sacred volume | 
in reference to a remodelling of pre-exist- t 
ent materials. In asking this admission 
we ask nothing but what is sought by other 
expounders of the harmony of Geology 
with Scripture, and nothing but what is 
freely granted by those versant in Hebrew 
literature. This being the case, we feel 
no hesitation in regarding the first verse 
of the Bible, not as an independent state- 
ment having no immediate connexion with 
the verses which follow, but as the title, 
so to speak, of the chapter which sue- j 
ceeds, — as a general statement of truth, j 
the exposition of which immediately fol- I 
lows. And hence, at the close of the i 
exposition, says the sacred historian, beau- j 
tifully directing the thougiits of his readers | 
back to the statement with which he com- , 
menced the narrative, ‘ Thus the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all tlie 
host of them.’ Moses apparently con- 
ducts his narrative in much the same 
way as modern pulpit orators do their 
discourses. lie announces his two leading 
propositions, viz., in the first place, God 
arsanged the lieaven ; in the second place, 
God arranged the earth. He then takes 
up these in their order, and the illus- 1 
tration of tlie first closes with the 8th [ 
verse, while the illustration of the second j 
c-v tends from the 9th verse to the end of ) 
the chapter, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a very little episode. He then recapi- i 
tulates the points illustrated (Chap. ii. I), ! 
after which, in conclusion, he readverts to j 
some matters of chief importance. (Chap, 
ii, 2-7.) 

But here some objector will be ready 
to exclaim, Do you really mean to ailirm 
that the heavens — the starry sky — the 
ten thousand luminaries above us, with 
all their planets and satellites — a million j 
i and ten million worlds, —^o you really ; 

I mean to affirm that all these were re- I 
modelled about six thoT^-sand years ago ? 
The inquiry is a natural one, and strange 
would be the interpretation were we con- 
strained to answer it in the affirmative. 
But without delay we answer, No. The 
word translated ‘ heaven,’ in the first verse ; 
of Genesis, we regard as having no refer- | 
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ence whatever to the starry sky. In the 
Bible we read of three heavens : the aerial 
I heavens, the starry heavens, and the 
; heaven of heavens ; — the tienal heavens, 

! or the region of clouds and meteors ; the 
starry heavens, or the place where the sun 
I and moon and other celestial luminaries 
I are apparently situated; and the heaven 
I of heavens, or the Avorld where angels and 
i other lioly beings dwell. To which of 
these heavens, we ask, does Moses refer, 

I when he says, ‘ In the beginning God 
! created the heaven and the earth ’ ^ Re- 
! garding this declaration as the staf*ement 
1 of a general truth, the full elucidation of 
[ which immediately follows, let us examine 
j the narrative of the six days’ work, for 
I there unqj^ostioiiably wo shall find a key 
to the meaning of the word. Let any one 
road the Cth, 7th, and fith verses with 
care, and then say which heaven is referre<l 
I to : ‘ And God said, Let there be a firnia- 
i ment in the midst of the waters, and let it 
« divide tlie waters from tlie waters. An<l 
' God made the firmament, and divided 
the w'aters which were under the firina- 
j incnt (viz., tlie vapours over the surface 
! of the earth) from the waters which were 
j above the firinaincnt, (viz., the clouds), 
j And God called the firmament IJeavcn.’ 

; The w ord here translated ‘ heaven ’ is the 
I same word that occurs in the first v(‘rsc. 
Accordingly, wdicn it is said that ‘ in the 
beginning God created,’ or remodelled, ‘ the 
heaven and the earth,’ wo can scarcely 
doubt that by ‘ heaven’ is meant tlie airy 
firmament. 

Wiiat a beautiful harmony docs this 
interpretation which we have now given 
imjiart to the record of Moses ! He begins 
wdth tlie general announcement that ‘ in 
! the beginning God created the heaven and 
I the earth ; ’ and then he goes on to illus- 
I trate that statement, telling us in the first 
: part of the chapter which follows w'hat he 
I meant when lie said that God ereated*thc 
j heaven, and in the second part what lie 
meant wlien ho said that God creattxl tlie 
. earth. It might be interesting to go over 
the diflibrent verses of the first chapter of 
the Bible, showing the consistency of the in- 
terpretation now given and removing all ap- 
parent objections. But such a review would 
occu])y too largo a portion of the Journal. 

It is evident from the exposition we 
have given, that Christian Geologists and 
Astronomers arc at full liberty, without 
invalidating it, to go back in their calcula- 
tions as many millions of years as they 
choose. Mose# says nothing of tho earth 
previous to the period wdien God arranged 
it in its present form. lie savs nothing 
of the starry heavens and other worhis 
than ours ; the heaven of which he speaks 
i being, as he himself afterwards exj^lains 
! it, the airy firmament. 


HIGH CEREMONIES OP THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

SiSMONDi, in his ‘ Literature of Europe,’ 
informs us, that the first who awakened 
the attention of the people to composi- 
tions in which many characters w*ero in- 
troduced were tho pilgrims who had re- 
turned from the Holy Land. They thus 
displayed to the eyes of their countrymen 
all which they had themselves beheld, 
and with which every one was desirous of 
being acquainted. Tho same writer states, 
that it was in the twlfth o/ thirteenth 
centui’y that these dramatic reprosenta- 
tions w'cre first exlribited in the opqn 
streets, and that at tho close of the four- 
teenth century a company of pilgrims who 
had assisted at the solemnization of the 
nuptials between Charles H.and Isabellaof 
Bavaria fonncdaii establisliment in Paris, 
and undertook to amuse the ])ublic by 
regular dramatic entertainments. ^J’hoy 
wrre denominated the Fraternity of the 
Passion — from the passion of our Saviour 
being one oi‘ their most celebrated re]>re- 
sentations. Hence originated the high 
cerciiuniies of the Romish Church. Thi^y 
are a scries of dramatical representations 
of the j>rincipal events of gos]>el history, 
sonic of tho characters formerly acted by 
bishops and priests being now represented 
by fig^r(‘S in wax. 

The firH great event in the gospel Jiistory 
which has lieen made the subjisct <»f this 
kind of religious drama is The Nativity, 
oil Btutii of ouii Loni). At 8. Maria 
Maggiore they preteiVl to have the Very 
cradle in whidi the infant Jesus was laid, 
and wdiich lias been rendered a<Jditioiially 
illiislriuus by the niiraidcs it has wrought; 
and liere, on each Christmas morning, at a 
very early hour, the cradle is brought 
forth, and ]daccd on the grand altar, 
amid great pomp, and in the jjre.se nc(^, 
n.sually, of an immense multitude of sjiec- 
tators. 

At S. Ma^-ia, in Aracceli, tlie nativity is 
rcjjresented in greater detail. 

^riie scamd evimt of the. gosped history 
wliicli is exhibited is The Wise Men from 
THE East. 

The following is Mr Seymour’s account 
of the third of the high ceremonies, 
The Feast of Ca^j>leb, or The Puri- 
fication, which is saM by certain authors 
who treat of it to bo symbolical of Christ 
as the light of the world : — 

‘ After the Church of St Peter’s has 
been lined on both sides by the military, 
forming a broa<i passage between them for 
the cortege of the Pojie, ho ent<n*s in his 
gestatoria or chair of state, supjxjrted on 
a litter, and home on the shoulders of 
eight men clothed in crimson. He comes 
attended by the flabelle — huge fans ma<.le 
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of OBtrich featherd with the eyes of x>ea- 
cock’s tails, precisely similar to those 
represented m Egyptian pictures as 
apcompanying the kings of Egypt in 
their triumphs. He comes also with all 
the Cardinals, Bishops, Prelates, all the 
officers of state, with his mitres, crowns, 
&c., home before him. After kneeling at 
the altar, he is conducted to the throne, 
and all the Caidinals, &€., take their 
places. 

' The spectacle at this moment was 
magnificent. The Cardinal-Bishops were 
robed in their epujcopal robes of puce or 
purple, richly ornamented in gold, and 
heJd their white mitres in their hands. 
The Cardinal-priests were clad in their 
priestly costume, their albs of white lace — 
their cassocks of purple silk, and their 
sacerdotal chaanbles of puce or purple silk, 
embroidered in rich and heavy foliage of 
gold. They presented a spectacle which 
for gorgeous and magnificent display of 
costume could not possibly be surpassed. 
No military parade I have ever wit- 
nessed, and no courtly pageant I have 
ever scon, has over displayed such a pro- 
digal profusion of gold embroidejy. All 
the brilliant uniforms of the (juardia 
nolKlc — of the diplomatic corps — of the 
various military and naval officers of the 
various nations of E\irope there present, 
seemed poor arid dull — seemed to grow 
X)alo before the heavy masses of gold 
lace that so profusely embroidered the 
robes and . adorned the persons of the 
cardinals, tlirown out as it was in beauti- 
ful relief by the dcci) purple of the robes 
themselves. 

‘ After the Cardinals had severally ap- 
proached the throne and renewed their 
vows of obedience and allegiance, and the 
usual forms were completed, the ceremony 
of the blessing, the distribution and proces- 
sion of caudles commenced. Three priests 
near the altar boro three candles, that in 
the centre being painted and wreathed in 
flowers, and they api)ruached,the tlirone. 
After the prescribed rite, the Pope blesses 
the candles, of which a vast supply is 
placed beside the throne. After incensing 
them and sprinkling tlicin with holy 
water, and praying over them, he begins 
to distribute them. Each Cardiual ap- 
proaches, receives a candle, kisses the 
Pope’s hand and retires. Each Bishop 
approaches, receives a candle, kisses the 
Pope's knee and retires. Each inferior 
fiinotionary approaches, receives a candle, 
kisses the Pope’s foot and retires ; and 
when all have been supplied, then as 
rapidly as possible all the candles are 
lifted and the procession is formed. 

‘ Those candles are wax, and of prodi- 
gious size. They are ordinarily about five 
or six inches in circumference, and about 


four or five feet in length. And the 
column is formed with the choir at its 
head, and the officials, Prelates, Bisliops, 
Archbishops, Cardinals, Ambassadors, 
&c., arranged in two and two. The Pope 
then enters his litter, and home on the 
shoulders of his men and surrounded by 
the Swiss guardsmen, flanked by the 
singular flabello, and followed by the 
guard of nobles, joins the column, which 
then moves forward, passing down along 
one side of the church, and then returning 
along the other. It was at this moment a 
singular spectacle, and striking as it was 
singular. The column moved slowly on, 
the incense ascended in perfume, the 
music filled the temple; two hundred 
candles were flaming aloft from as many 
moving brands. The white Initrcs and 
gorgeous robes of the Cardinals — the long 
parade of military uniforms with arms 
presented — the heavy tread of the guards- 
men — the Pope borne aloft and holding 
in his left hand a lighted cancllc wreathed 
with flowers, and with his right blessing 
the people, presented altogether such a 
sx»ectacle in that noble temple as cannot 
easily be forgotten. It wdll be remem- 
bered for its richness;— it will be re- 
membered for its singularity ; but it will 
never be remembered for its religious 
tendency. It was called a reiigiuus cere- 
mony, representative of the Church going 
forth to enlighten the Tvorld by preacliing 
the gospel; but the very last thought 
which any paid* of the ceremony suggested 
to the mind was one connected with 
religion.’ 

The fourth high ceremony is that of the 
Palms, intended to represent the entry of 
our Lord into the city of Jerusalem. It is 
magnificently got up. The Pope, not 
^ meek and low ly, riding ujKjn an ass,’ but 
seatCvl in his chair and carried by eigiit 
men — ^the long array of mitres and many 
bit^uches of palms moving among them — 
the strains of sacred music from the choir, 
mingling with the heavy tramp of the 
guardsmen — the long and brilliant lines of 
military extending the w hole length of the ’ 
church, — all this presents to tjie eye a 
scene of pageantry most striking and 
beautiful, but wholly ineffective, ]H'(^anse 
unsuitable, as representing the entrance 
of Jesus Christ into Jerusahnn. 

The week intervening between Palm 
Sunday and Easter Sunday is called the 
Holy Week; and as in the snlVenngs of 
our Lord his passion or agony is regarded 
as distinct from his death^^g^o they are repi*e- 
sented in a distinct or separate manner. 
Our autlior gives a very touching account 
of the representation of Tiie Suffeuincjs 
of our Lord ; but we pass it by to quote 
The Washing of Feet and The Last 
SurrER. 
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^ The ' I^avanda,' or washing, takes place 
in one of the transepts of St Peter’s, whicli 
is well arranged for the spectacle. A 
3>latforin or stage is erected, of sufficient 
height to enable everything to be seen by 
all who may desire to be present. The 
tapestry woven Iroin the celebrated fresco 
of Leonardo da A'iuci, representing the 
Last Supper, is suspended above this 
stage, wliich is admirably arranged. High 
above all, and against the wall, is an ele- 
vated bench, on which are seated thirteen 
men,* to represent the apostles of our 
Lord. They arc clothed in dresses like 
white flannel, and w'car caps of a conical 
form, like those worn among the Persians : 
as they are seated thus, the Pope enters, 
accoinj)aiiied by the tdheers of state ; one 
carries a* silver-gilt basin of water, a 
second carries thirteen towels, a third has 
thirteen bouquets of flowers, and a fourtli 
c«arries twenty-six medals. The Pope 
approaches the bench of the aj^ostlcs, 
which is so high and so w'ell managed, tliat 
their knees are on a level with the head of 
the Pope and his attendants, so that his 
Holiness is spared the necessity of stooping 
in order to the w'ashing their feet, wdiicli 
immediately commences. A deacon of 
the church raises the foot of the first 
apostle, an attendant hands a towel to the 
Po3>e, ho dips it into the silv(‘r-gilt basin, 
he touches the instep raised before him, — 
he kisses the washed foot, ho receives a 
boucpiet of flowers from anf>ther attendant, 
presents it to the ajK)stle — desires tw'o 
medals to bo presented by his treasurer, 
and moves to the next. A deacon of tlic 
church raises the foot of the next apostle 
to bo washed, and the same ceremony 
continues till every right foot is raised — 
every apostle washed and kissed, every 
bouquet disj»oscd of, and two medals pre- 
sented to each, on which the ceremony 
concludes, and his Holiness retires. 

‘This was followed by the supper^ or, 
as it is usually called, the ‘Praiizo/ or 
‘ Tavola,’ an<l w as held in a sala above the 
vestibule of St I’ctcr’s. There is usually 
some difficulty in securing entrance to 
this scene in the drama, after witnessing 
that of the ‘ Lavanda,’ , 

‘ There was in this s.'ila a large stage or 
platform erected for tiie table — for the 
apostles and for the Pope. The thirteen 
representatives of the apostles — sometimes 
called pilgrims instead of apostles — 
entered by a i^rivate door, dressed pre- 
ciseljr as they aj^pcared at the washing of 
the teet, except that each held the bouquet 
of flowers w liil?!; the I*ope had presented, 
and each seemed to smell most industri- 
ously at his own, as if resolved to extract 
all the perfume from it. They took their 

♦ Why tUirteeu? !No satisfactory answer can 
be given. q 


seats all at one side of the table, winch 
was narrow, having their backs to the wall 
and their faces to the spectators. Q’he 
table wras tastefully laid out, not as w^e 
might suppose the humble table of our 
Lord to be, but loaded with plate and 
decorated wdth a profusion.of flowers. The 
Governor of Rome Stood at one end, and 
there w^ere many officials in attendance. 
At last the Pope entered, asked a blessing, 
and moved along the side of the table 
opposite the apostles, so as to be between 
tliem and the spectators, the wdiole being 
so elevated as to bo easily visible to all. A 
bishop humbly approached, acting the 
part of a servant or w aiter, holding a dish 
of soup, and bending on one knee, pre- 
sented it to the Pope. ^J’he Ptq»e then 
acting the part of onr Lord, handed it 
across the narrow' table to the first apostle : 
who rose to receive it. fl’lieii again and 
again another and another bishop ap- 
proached, bent on one knee, presented a 
<lish of soup and retired; and the Pope 
disposed of it as before. When in tliis 
manner all the apostles were served, there 
was a second and afterwards a thir<i 
course, there being a profusion of fish, and 
vegetables, and rice, &c., all served by. 
bishops on their knees, i)rcscnting each 
plate to the l\>pe, and then by the I’ope 
in person presenting each plate to the 
aj)ostles. All w'as concln<Ied by a grace, 
when retired, fully satisfied with my 
share of the entertain incut. 

‘ it aj>pcared to all an absurd moc^kory 
of sacred things, without one redeeming 
point to justify it.’ 

We close our account of the ^ High 
Ceremonies’ with the following painful de- 
Bcrii>tion of Tiin FoiKiivnNEss and Blf.ss- 
iNOjfol lowing on the death and resurrection 
of our Saviour : — 

‘ In the afternoon of the Thursday, after 
the death of Chi-ist had been reprcsentc<l, 
and w'hilc his sorrows were in ^irocess of 
being repri^sented in the Miei'rvrCj the 
Car<linal Grand Penitentiary (‘iiterod St 
I^eter’s. • TJie greater i)ortion of the 
Hnglish were in the Sistine, or in the choir 
chapel of St Veter's, listening to the 
Miserere at that moment. The Car<linal 
entered and to<>k his seat upon a tribunal 
erected for him in one of the transepts. 
He held a long rod in his hand : he held 
it as if it were a fishing rod, and he in the 
act of angling, so that he looked a very 
impersonation of ‘a fisher of men,’ Ho 
there sat to hear confessions in public — the 
public confessions of all who preferred 
publicity to privacy on such occasions, 
and to give absolutism in certain reserved 
cases*; and esj^ecially to rei)rescrit the for- 
giveness secured by tlie Bufferings and 
death of Christ. 

‘ The numbers that came forward to 
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partake of the forgiveness can scarcely be 
conceived. They came before him ar- 
range by an omcial in sets of tlirec or 
four at a time. They knelt at a short 
distance from him. They moved tlieir 
lips as saying something which neither the 
Cardinal, nor any one else, could hear. I 
drew so near as to be touching them, so 
as to hear the confession if possible; so 
near indeed, as to bo in a far better posi- 
tion for hearing than the Cardinal him- 
self; but I found that no confession was 
uttered, and that if uttered, neither the 
Grand Penitentiary nor any one elsecbuld 
hear it! lie immediately touched each 
head with the top of his rod, thus con- 
ferring the Forgiveness without his having 
the trouble of speaking it, or tfeey the 
delay of hearing it. They instantly rose 
forgiven and departed laughing. They 
were succeodea on the instant by three or 
four more. The instant they kneeled, the 
rod touched each head, and they, loo, arose 
forgiven, and departed laughing. These 
were succeeded again and again, till many 
hundreds were confessed without being 
heard — without having time to confess, 
and were absolved with a rajudity that 
was as amusing as it was astonishing. 
Theye sat the Cardinal Grand l^eniteii- 
tiary, apparently without one thought on 
his mind, reclining comfortably on his 
thi-oue ; and as fast as he could move his 
wrist and wield his rod, so as te, touch 
every head in succession, he despatched a 
sinner absolved for ever. A confession 
which no one could hejir, and an ab.solution 
so e.asy to bo obtained troin so high a 
functionary, was the thing x)recisely to suit 
the lionian peoj>lc. They j»ressed forward 
with great eagerness, so that at least five 
hundred persons were disiK)sed of in an 
hour : though the merriment it seemed to 
create among them gave an air of exceed- 
ing irreverence to tlie whole scene. And 
yet all this was a drama re resenting the 
ft)rgivcn(‘ss of sins secured to us by the 
sorrows, sufferings, and death <»f Clirist ! 
If the term might be used whh’out irreve- 
rence to religion, and unnecessary paiu to 
those who view such .ceremonies in a 
different light, the whole scene might be 
regarded as a farce designed to dissix>ate 
the solemn reflections connected with the 
season. The few English who were pre- 
sent wore at first amused, and laughed 
immoderately. To them the Cardinal 
a] 4 >eared as if he wore fishing, only that 
his rod rose and fidl on the heads of 
human beings. Butwheii this first effect bad 
passed away, it was as a shock — a violent 
shock to every religious feeling — to witness 
thus a childish mockery of the most hal- 
lowe<l subject that can affect the hcaii; or 
the mind of man.’ 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

The following lines are from an individual in the 
bumbler walks of life, residing in a sweet village on 
the banks of the classic Ajle. His modesty is so 
great, that though possessing a pretty large manu- 
script volume of original poetry, he has never sent 
a single stanza to any periodical, ^nid it was with 
the utmost difficulty we could get him to consent to 
the publication of this. From frequent conversa- 
tions with him, we found liiiu to possess an exten- 
sive knowledge, and an exquisite appreciation of 
the best British poetry. He has three brothers, 
all of wliom are distinguished either as dialecticians 
or ppets. Such families a>-e rarely found, cxcej)t 
in Scotland. The second and fifth stanzas of tins 
piece are stamped with genius, and the whole is 
replet^with sound sentiment. 

Earth's broken cisterns all 

No lasting joy will bring— 

The wearied senses pall. 

And seek another spring. 

• Another found — 'tis like the first; 

Its waters cannot quench the thirst. 

Trust not in fleeting fame, 

That sparkles like a gem 

On some rare gifted name, 

On glory's diadem — 

The breath of him that hung it there 

May blow the bubble into air. 

1 

Dote not on beauty’s form. 

She, too, will pass away. 

To feed the hungry worm, 

And moulder with the clay. 

Earth’s stars depart, as stars of night j 

Molt one by one before the light. 1 

Build not on golden dreams j 

For rest, and peace, and joy, j 

Though fair the flatterer seems — j 

She smiles but to destroy, 1 

And while her lover woor her stay, i 

She spreads her wings and flies away. I 

i 

Alas ! the loveliest things, f 

O’er winch wti softly sigh, 1 

Arc shadows of his wings, | 

As time flics swiftly by — ; 

Tlic:»c shadows gone, the widowed mind 

3foans round the waste they leave behind. 

Alas! that founts impure, 

■Where turbid waters flow. 

Should thirsty souls allure, 

»So much with glittering show, 

■When living water, clear as light, 

Flows freely tlirough this w'orkl of night. 

Take every coin of thine — 

Ambition, beauty, gold, 

Co to the mart divine, 

\Vhcre life eternal’s sold. 

Thy baubles sell, — there buy of Him ? 

The matchless pearl that will not dim. 

Go, bathe thee in tile sea. 

The ocean of His love, 

The guiltiest there may free. 

Its healing waters prove, — 

There drink, nor fear to thirst again. 

The well of w atcr will remain. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES * 

PRINCIPLES OF THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY. 

The perfection of science consists in the 
reduction of multitude to unity. Framed 
by a Being whose nature is essentially one, 
j "we never can feel satisfied until we liave 
ascended by a jirocess of generalization 
from disjointed and manifohi jdienomena 
to a single presiding principle which at 
once unites and comprehends the w’hole. 
This is tlie .analytic method of plulosophiz- 
ing; and if rigidly pursued, it is coippetent 
to the discovery of absolute truth. Own ng, 
however, to the imperfection of our facul- 
ties, it is S(uiietimes loosely observed, and 
conclusions thereby obtained from a limited 
and hastj^ instead of a complete and cau- 
tious, induction of particulars. It is also 
frequently vitiated, not merely by the vices 
and defects of our intellectual powers, but 
by that condition of our moral nature, which 
inclines us to believe what we wish, to find 
what we expect, and to perceive only what 
we are desirous of discovering. Ilencc 
arises a necessity for an infallible touch- 
stono to the .analytic demonstration. This 
issupplie<ll)y thesyntheticproccss. Having 
arrived, by a rigid induction of facts', at the 
knowd edge of the ultimate cause, we advance 
by the doductivo process to ro-constriict 
the disinlegratcd phenomena, in a scries 
of conjiuietive acts, into one regular and 
uniform whole. If our analysis previously 
: coin[>leted stand the test of the subsequent 
I syntliesis, then w^e are certain that we have 
j obtaiiKMl an cdeineiit of ultimate truth ; but 
j if^ on tlie contrary, our synthesis discover 
j a solitary fact or appeai'ance excludc<l 
i from <mr analysis, the conclusions are 
I tlierehy reduced to the level of invalid and 
j gratuitous .assumptions. In the search 
I after tiaitli, both methods may be indis- 
criminately ado]>ted, with this indispen- 
sable prc>vj.so, that whether we bogin^irh 
the iu<luc(.ive or the deductive, the one 
shall bo invariably applied as the test of 
' the other. Analysis is, therefore, not ne- 
cessarily the fi rst operation : we can reverse 
the process, and setting out from synthe- 
sis, make analysis tlie medium of proba- 
tion. ^I’hese terms are thus relative and 
correlative; for synthesis without analysis 
has no foundation, and the intrinsic value 
of synthesis depends wholly on the pre- 
ceding analysis. Synthesis divorced from 
analysis, can lay no claim to the aj^pclia- 
tion of knowledge, as the legitimacy of the 
one rests entirely on the correctness of the 
other. There •is then but one possible 
method <»f philosophic inquiiy, and that is 
by making analysis the basis, synthesis 

* Under this title we shall occasional! j present 
articles bearing directly on the elucidation of Scrip- 
ture» and the principles of sacred criticism. 


the completion, and both tests and conclu- 
sions of each other. 

In executing this process we experience 
the highest gratification — a gratification 
gi*cat in proi)ortion to our success. This, 
as has alreaily been hinted, may be easily 
accounted for. God, the Fatner of all 
spirits, is one, the grand ultimate fact in 
the universe. The human mind, origi- 
nating from him, must possess an invin- 
cible tendency to ascend to the level of its 
source. By birth, it partakes of the unity 
of God, and therefore cannot be contented 
with any thing less than its cjomplete and 
conscious enjoyment.® The knowledge of 
this unity is science, and the possession of 
this unity is happiness. Science and hap- 
piness are, in this respect, analogous, that 
they have but one object — the attainment 
of unity; and, in a certai^i sense, the con- 
summation of the one involves the perfec- 
tion of the other. " 

The science of theology affords a striking 
corroboration of these positions. When 
she closely adhered to them she prospered,^ 
when she renounced or deviated from them 
she declined. The immediate and ])ccu- 
liar field of the student of sacred things is 
the Bible; but there, as in the material 
and moral world, the phenomena are pre- 
sented in j)cr2>lexed irregularity. Facts, 
doctrines, sind precepts, are distributed in- 
discriminately into dissimilar groups. It 
therciorc becomes the office of the theo- 
logian, as well as of the student of natural 
philosophy, using that w^ord in its most 
extensive signification, to arrange, to 
classify, an<l to deduce from intricate and 
dis]H*rsed particulars those prin(!ii»les which 
are general, sini2)le, and absolute. And 
h.aving thus risen to the final facts of reve- 
lation, the great p)! liars on which the entire 
fabric rests, he must descend to the various 
subordinate clnaractcrs and minute details 
of the architectural structure, and thus syn- 
thetically subject to the most severe and 
rigorous scrutiny all the elements pre- 
viously analysed. 

Home ha v« urged strong objections to this 
mode of procedure. They deny the neces- 
sity of reducing t^ie intimations of Scripture 
into a compact system, and the consequent 
evolution in rcgillar order of prim ary truths. 
They w^ould have us study its statements 
detached from one another, and viewed 
simply as naked solitary propositions. 
They like to look at the Bible as a weft 
composed of a parallel series of party- 
coloured threads, without the warp that 
completes the texture. They observe a 
divine grouping a number of truths round 
a common centre, and a suspicion is im- 
mediately excited, if not of the rectitude of 
his intention, at least of the soundness of 
the conclusion to which he may ultimately 
conduct them. They more than fear that 
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he is diluting; the/^ncere milk of the 
word' with an aqueous admixture of his 
own. 

In defence of this aversion to what they 
are pleased to term system-manufacturing, 
they plausibly allege that since the Author 
of the Bible, who is infinitely wiser than 
we, and consequently better able to deter- 
mine the most appropriate mode of incul- 
cating religious truth, has not chosen the 
systematic and digested form for the com- 
munications of his will, it follows that it 
would be tantamount to profanity in man 
to dispose and generalize them ; and, more- 
over, that 'as evony system that has yet 
been promulgated, professedly based on 
the dicta of Scripture, is obnoxious to seri- 
ous objections, it should seem advisable to 
make none at all. Under this impres- 
sion, many well-meaning Cliristian^ have 
renounced all Confessions, Catechisms, and 
Creeds, and regard with a kind of pious 
horror the illustrious names of the Gene- 
vese and Westminster Divines. This pre- 
judice, for we can call it by no other name, 
appears to us utterly baseless, and mili- 
tant against the nature and truth of things. 
This will at once be manifest by a refer- 
ence to its supposed application in the 
other depaHments of inquiry. What 
woufd bo the result, were wo uniformly to 
act upon it there ? It is evident that the 
footsteps of science would be instantly 
arrested; that the fabric of pure , know- 
ledge, instead of gradually rising, would 
moulder into utter dissolution; and the 
human mind, instead of rejoicing in a 
goodly array of ultimate principles, would 
speedily present the bare and barren spec* 
tacle of a mere tabula rasa, upon which no 
truth worthy of the name could ever be 
inscribed, llad men in all ages reasoned 
in this manner — Since the Creator of the 
world has not arranged and systematized the 
objects he has ma<le, and since he has be- 
queathed to us no cncyclopa3<lia of primary 
truths, it w^ould surely bo presumptuous 
in us were we to attempt to evolve from 
them, by a process of genqcjvlization, a 
scheme of absolute principles. Ha<l they 
said — We see the stars s<iwn at random in 
the sky, the plants growing in indiscrimi- 
nate groups, the brutal and insect tribes 
commingled in different societies, .and since 
it is God their Maker that has so disposed 
them, it would look something like im- 
piety vrere we to endeavour to classify and 
arrange, and thus educe the laws that 
combine and pervade them. Had men 
thus argued, we say, what must have been 
the inevitable consequence ? The unity 
that" Bacon and Des Cartes introduced by 
their system of method into every branch 
of human knowledge ; the unity that 
Newton evolved by his gigantic generali- 
zation from the mazy multitudes of suns 


and stars ; the unity that Linnsous, with 
his successors, educed by his scheme of 
classification from the blended forms of 
vegetable lifd; the unity that Bae, and 
Cuvier, and a noble galaxy of illustrious 
naturalists, extracted from the diversified 
tribes of animal existences, never would, 
and never could, have been discovered, and 
the human race, instead of basking as now 
in the broad light of absolute truths beam- 
ing from every point in the wide perime- 
ter of science, would have remained for 
ever enveloped in the primitive gloom of 
barbaric life. • If the absurdity of this 
princijf^le be apparent in natural science, 
its nullity cannot fail to be equally per- 
ceived in the -department of theological 
inquiry. For, in fact, it is with this os 
witii every other science: — the principles 
that regulate investigation in any one do- 
main of truth, must guide it in all the 
others. And the reason is obvious : mat- 
ter, mind, and revelation, the three great 
exponents of the Deity, are all stamped 
with the same signature. God, who is 
the origin of them all, has left upon e.*ich 
the unmistakable traces of identical work- 
manship; and since his eternal and im- 
mutable unity necessitates the same essen- 
tial features, the same essential features 
necessitate the same mode of investigation. 
And, further, the possession of an uncon- 
querable tendency to seek out from among 
varie<i and complex phenomena genersd 
and pervasive laws, taken in coiinoxioii 
with the fact that both Scripture and 
Nature unite in presenting their appear- 
ances without system and without formula, 
implies, beyond all doubt, that it was the 
design of the Creator, in the adoption of 
such a mode of manifestation, to induce i 
his intelligent creatures to exercise thoir ■ 
faculties, predisposed to such inquiry, in | 
investigating minutise for magnitude, mul- i 
tiple fV.r oneness, the complex for sinipli- j 
city, the manifold for the single, the rela- 
tive for the absolute, — in ascending fi-oia 
the dissimilar creation and the diversified 
word, to the sublime and ultimate principle 
of eternal and unchangeable unity. 

Before proceeding to the latter part of 
the objection, wo may xemark, that it has 
often occurred to us, that a cogent analo- j 
gical argument for the divine authority ’ 
of th^ Scriptures might be built upon ; 
the considerations we have suggested, i 
The philosopher who has studied nature ; 
attentively, and been convinced, nolw/th- ! 
standing her complicated forms, that a | 
Supreme Designer has modelled her in a- 1 
terials, wdll come, very Uu-turally, to the j 
investigation of Scripture with this con- 
viction : — If the same Being that formed 
the soul, and framed the world, has writ- 
ten this book which professes to derive its 
origin from Him, then it will certainly 
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possess the same irregular, disarranged 
characteristics. Its truths, its histories, its 
biographies, its ethics, will not be disposed 
and classiiied. Like the blended pheno- 
mena of nature, they will be commingled 
and interlaced so as to invite tlie inquirer 
to eliminate for himself a complete body 
of doctrines, a perfect code of morality. 
When he opens the Bible, his a priori 
reasonings are verified, and lie enjoys at 
j once a resistless and irrefragable proof of 
j the similar origin of matter, mind, and 
I revelation. If one is from heaven, then 
j all are from heaven; if one is not, then 
all are not; nature may bo the result of 
a fortuitoxis concourse of atoms, and reve- 
lation the product of a speculative im- 
postor. 

To return: wo think the other limb of 
! the objection may bo easily amputateil. 

I We readily admit that no code of truths 
j and precepts, professedly founded on the 
basis of Scripture,, and evolvcil by the in- 
tellect of man, is free from fault and de- 
fect. Imperfection must ever signalize 
I the products of an imperlect being, but is 
; this any valid reason why the attempt 
I should not be made ? If it be right in 
I principle, then 7i0 degree of positive fail- 
j uro can ever be legitimately construed to 
I imply even the remotest approximation 
I to culpability, or bo intended to inspire us 
I with a paralyzing tlifiidenco, in the capacity 
' of our own faculties. Systems of meta- 
; physics, of natural philosophy, have been 
j erected since the earliest ages; and though 
I few of those ponderous volumes tliat aii- 
: nounce tJiem contain anything that can 
j now^, in the improved state of the sciences, 

I bo said to be very useful or valuable, yet 
j who will dare to affirm that they have 
; served no useful ]mrpose i Have they not 
; stimulated investigation, and prepared tlic 
I way for succeeding inquirers ? Have they 
■ not exerted a most salutary influence u}>oii 
j modern minds, even by their very admix- 
I ture of error, teaching them to avoid f-hosc 
I modes of reasoning that conducted to sucii 
I false an4l illegitimate inferences? These 
j early sages only obeyed, and they were 
right in t*heying, the voice that arose iiti- 
biddeu from tbe depths of their thinking 
being, wlieu, not satisfied wdth tlio know- 
ledge of the oTt, or mere /orf, they sought 
a relief in the discovery of the SxoTi, or 
the wherefore. Perhaps they dhl not 
succeed, but we maintain they were justi- 
fied in the ofibrt, and though the final g^»al 
might not be reached, yet it was impossible 
they could earnestly address themselves 
to such a taslf without ac<|uiring at least 
some small element of science greatly 
more valuable than a boundless storehouse 
of dissevered and lawless facts. 

No professed theologian, and no ititelH- 
gent private Christian, therefore, in con- 


structing a scheme of Biblical truths, 
should be discouraged. Let him endea- 
vour to supply the defects, while ho avoids 
tlio faults of his predecessors. And if the 
analytic and synthetic methods be rigidly 
and uniformly employed, there is little 
fear that the structure shall be wanting in 
solidity and strength, though in the subor- 
dinate and minuter details it . may be in 
some places cumbered with excrescences, 
and in others partially disfigured by im- 
perfections. 


ORIGINAL^POETllY. 

STANZAS. 

It is a world of sorrow, and I wot 
,We ne’er should dream of clondless happiness, — 
l^luck each hriglit rose, and leave t))0 thoni forffot 
Till Iho culled flower is blanclfld and perfumoles». 
It is not well that we should hang our hopes 
Lite garlands on so frail and light a tree. 

That at each shaking some loved flowret drops. 
Until the whole hath perished utterly. 

A mournful finger which wo cannot stay 
Writes changefulness upon each earthly thing ; 

All that we love most, fastest fleets away. 

And loaves the lieart to doubt and murmurh^g. 

Our highest joy is but a feverish dream 
Tlmt passes o’er us In a sleep of sorrow ; 

To night our happiness doth only seem 
A something which it will not be to-iaorrow. 

• 

To-morrow and to-morrow, thus we seek 
To scan the features of futurity, 

And through the shadow of w’hnt is, would break 
Presumptuously to know wliat is to be ; 

Porgetful that a Father’s guardian eye 
Watches our footsteps, that a Father’s hand 
Leadeth us alw’ay, that Ho hears our cry 
Above the seraph choirs that round liim stuiid. 

G. II. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
ANCIENT CALEDONIANS. 

In tliq preceding sk(!tcb it was stated, 
that an ancestc^r of tlie celebrated b'iiigal 
IS said to have crushed the reigning 
power of Druidism in N<jrth Britain, and 
that thus tlio way was projiai-ed for the 
introduction of the g*>spel. The principal 
seat of Druidi.sm in Scotlainl seems to 
have been the deeply-wooded recesses of 
Pcrthsliirc, near the Grampian range. 
Their stone monuments, however, which 
are to be found everywhere throughout 
the country, show that they were not con- 
fined to any particular locality, but pro- 
pagated their tenets, and observed their 
ceremonies, in every convenient place. 
Their hold on the public mind was power- 
ful; and had they continued in :iiG pleni- 
tude of their former influence, with a dis- 
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position hostile to Christianity, they would 
have been very forcible opponents; but 
the Lord, who had another faith to sub- 
stitute instead of* theirs, removed them 
into comers, and left the field compara- 
tively clear for the heralds of the gospel. 

It i^ supposed, and not without reason, 
that Christianity was known among the 
northern tribes of our island at least in 
the second century, although we may not be 
able to ascertain the precise year in which 
it was introduced. * There must,’ says Dr 
Jameson, ^ have been a considerable number 
of Christians in North Jlritain in the time 
of Lon aid the Fir^t — that is, toward the 
close of tlic second century; for Tertul- 
lian, who flourished in this age, asserts 
tliat the gospel had not only been propa- 
gated in Jh-itaiii, but had reached those 
parts of the island into which the lionian 
armies had never penetrated.’ Among 
the first of tTie more illustrious names that 
disseminated the gospel among the North 
llritons wfis Ninian. Ho was a native of 
Galloway, and born in the year 3b0. He 
sojfnirned for some time in Rome, but re- 
turning to his native land, he began with 
great zeal to preach the gospel to his 
countrymen, an<l founded on tlie C7allow(^- 
giaii coast a monastery at Wliithorn. The 
southtsrii l*icts, as tliey wore called, were 
the peoj>le among wiuiin lie chiefly la- 
bourc^d; nor wore his labours without suc- 
cess, for liis earnest prc'.achi ng, and the 
remarkable holiness of his life, iiuwle a 
deep impresRioii on the baibarous people 
who tlicn inhabited the wdlds of Galloway. 
By his nu'ans the gospel sprciwl among 
tlic ancient NoA\*intes; and it is supposeil 
that prior to the Romans evacuating the 
country in 44G, the Britons in the province 
of Yiileritia had, for the most part, em- 
braced Christianity. Little is i*ecorded of 
the labours of this devoted man, but the 
high estiiiiatiou in wdiich ho w^as held is 
aiu))ly sliowni from the many religious edi- 
fices tliat wore dedicated to him, and wdiich 
to this day bear his name. 

In the same age lived the f^imous St 
I’atrick, wdio was tw'cRe years younger 
than Ninian, He w'as horn at Kilpatrick 
on the Clyde, and after various Ibrtune, he 
finally became the Ajiostle of the Irish, 
among whom he preached the gospel wdth 
amazing success. On his histoiy, however, 
we do not enter, as it was not among the 
Britons ho ^^reaclicd, but in the sister 
islauii, w’lun*e by the labours of such holy 
men so mighty a religious revolution was 
produced, that it acquired the appellation 
of ‘ the Isle of Saints.’ As it is chiefly 
with the success 6f the gospel in Scotland 
tliat w e have to do, we shall confine our 
attention to the labourers irho wrought in 
that field. 

The famous St Bridget, who died in 520, 

seems to have exerted no small influence 
on the northern tribes. She was of Irish 
descent, and was accompanied with nine 
virgins, who assisted her in her pious 
efibrts to make known the gospel of the 
grace of God. She probably exercised her 
labours among the Irish, or the Scoto-Irish, 
who had established themselves under 
Fergus, tlie famed Irish chieftain in Kin- 
tire, and who it is understood brouglit the 
gospel with them, having been converted 
to the faith by St I’atrick. It is not im- 
probable, however, that our ancestors had 
a St Bridget'of their own, and in all likeli- 
hood a* person by no means inferior. ‘ St 
Bridget,’ says Leslie, ‘was held in such 
veneration by Scots, Piets, Britons, Eng- 
lish, and li’isli, that you may see more 
temples erected to God in memory of her 
among all these nations than to any other 
saint.’ It cannot be doubted that her 
sanctity and usefulness must have been 
very great, and her eftbrts to extend the 
Church of Christ eminently blessed. 

Keiitigern, or Saint Mungo, signalized 
himself by liis pious labours among the 
Britous of Stratli Clyde in the sixtli cen- 
tury. Kentigern fixed his residence at 
Alcluyd, the capital of tlic Cumbrian king- 
dom, now called Dumbarton, and under 
the auspices of Markcn, the petty king of 
the Strath Clyde Britons. He preached the 
gospel to liis subjects till a diflerence arose 
which* forced Kentigern to flee to the south. 
Ho seems to have been a person of great 
blandness and aftability, as his other name 
Mungo impoii:s. His memory w^as che- 
rished many ages after his decease, and 
many chapels w^cu-e dedicated to him in 
various parts, which shows the high esti- 
mation in which lie was held. He is sup- 
posed to have been buried in a recess of 
the High Church t)f Glasgow. 

Ciariin, an Irish preacher i>f some cele- 
brity, published the gospel among his 
countrymen the Scoto-Irish, wdio invaded 
Kin‘iire. His name is attached to several 
churches in the counties of Argyll and 
Ayr. The notices of these woi’thy men are 
so scanty and obscure, that little of their 
history can be gleaned. They laboured in 
a remote ago, when there were few to re- 
cord their deeds, and those who did were 
so ready to connect them wdtli fable, that 
it requires some pains to sift out the- truth. 
But there can be no doubt that their minis- 
try was blessed, and that many were, by 
their instrumentality, gathered to the Sa- 
viour, although w'e are at a loss to know 
the distinctive truths which they preached, 
and how far they really knbw the gospel. 

Wc come now into the light of a bright 
star which shone brilliantly in the firma- 
ment of the Church — a star that attracted 
many eyes, and whose rays have been pro- 
jected unshorn of their splendours even to 
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our times. This was the far-famed Columha, 
a man whose name was known througlioiit 
the entire breadth and length of Christen- 
dom in his day. He was a native of 
Ireland, and of royal descent. Ho was 
born in the year 521. In his childliood 
he gave such indications of decided piety 
that his parents devoted him to the 
Christian ministry ; and verily their gift 
was accepted, for God made him one of 
the most eminent instniments in promot- 
ing his cause, that has appeared in any 
age. So eminent was his piety, oven in 
his early youtli, that tlio Jioly man who 
conducte<l his studies conferred on Itim the 
appellation of Saint, for the Lord had 
early and deeply sanctiiied him for the ‘ 
great work which ho was to accomplish. 
When lie^was thoroughly furnished for the 
holy ministry he began to look about him 
for a ti(dd in which he might labour in the 
gospel, and directed his attention to the 
! Fictish ]>eople, with a view to their conver- 
‘ sion to the faith of Christ. Accordingly, in 
I the year in the forty-second year of his 
age, he set out witli twelve followers, and 
i landed at Iona, an Island in tlie Western 
I Ocean, near the. coniines of the. Scottisli 
I and the Fictish territories. Sixty years 
! prior to this date a colony of Irish, under 
! the throe brothers, Fergus, Angus, and 
I Lorn, the sons of Eric, king of Dalnada, 

I or w'liat is now the province of Ulster, Ijud 
I obtained a footing in tlio southern j>artsof 
I Argyll. Lorn, one of these hrotliers, was 
j the great-grandfatlicr of Coluniha ; so that 
I he had fri(;nds before him, in whose vicinity 
he had fixed the seat of his labour, s. 

' It is said when (Vdiimba iirst arrived at 
Iona, on Fentecost eve, that certain Druids 
di.sguised th(‘insolvos in the habit of monks 
and pretended that they h:ul come to that 
plact! to preach the gospel, and begged 
i that lie and his followers would retire to 
j some other place ; Coliimba, however, dis- 
1 covered the imposture, and the field was 
j resigned to him. When he had eftab- 
: lislied himself in tliis small island of the 
I sea., he aildressed himself with all earnest- 
. I 'ness to the great work on which his heart 
was set. With considerable labour he 
I mastered the dialect of the jicople to whose 
I spiritual welfare he had devoted his life; 

I but this was the least of the dilticulties lie 
I had to en counter. The nation was ru<le 
and barbarous, even their king was scarcely 
civilized : the Druids, with the remaining 
influence they had, were virulent o]»j>o- 
nents : the country was wdld, woixly, and 
mountainous, and greatly infested by wild 
beasts ; all wlflch rendered travelling ex- 
tremely perilous. but notwithstanding all 
these obstacles, the heart of Columba was 
nothing daunted, and he was resolved 
either to succeed in his enterprise or to 
perish in the attempt. 


At the time of his andval, Bridius, a 
powerful king, reigned over the Piets, who 
in a short space was, with the greater 
number of his subjects, converted to the 
Christian faith, and churches were every- 
where erected throughout his dominions. 
The inollitying influence of the gospel 
subdued the barbarous people, and changed 
in a great degree the w hole face of society. 
The love of God to sinners, througli a 
crucifie<i Saviour, operated as a charm on 
the rough and fierce spirit of these Celtic 
clans, and reconciled thein to Gtxl and to 
one another. The gospel daily gathered 
power, and daily marie conquests of an 
astonishing nature. Tlio people that sat 
in darkness, and in the region and shadow 
of death, now saw a great light; the truth 
concerning Go<l, an<l the way to a sate 
cternitj^ now burst forth like a blazing 
torch in the midst of tlfb darkiu'.ss, and 
many a weary wanderer had his f(‘ot guided 
in the way of ]X‘ace. In the bosom of the 
dusky glens, on the margin of the stormy 
lakes, on th(^ sides of the misty mountain, 
ill the lowly huts, and in the holds of the 
chieftains, was the g(»spel piihliHhe<l, and 
the winning voice of mercy lieard ; and 
more of the rude pojiulaco of these times 
-were subdued by the sw^ord of tl)o KSpirit 
than wx're conqu(“.red by the glaive of the 
warrior. ’ ‘ »So mightily grew the Avord of 
God and juovailed,’ Oliristian societies 
were ^ra]>idly fornu'd, and clniirlics rose 
in ev<‘ry 4piai*ter; fabrics, ere.ctcMl more 
coarsely or more tastefully, w’ere to be seen 
everywhere, in which crowds assembled to 
hear the word of the Lord. No fow'cr 
than IRll) cluiirlies w'oro establi.shcd by 
Columba, and lu^ is said to have bei^n the 
founder of a hundred monasteries. This is 
an indubifa])lc proof of tlu‘ success of his 
ministry in an age of such gi'oss darkness, 
and ch'arly dcunoinstrates that the Spirit of 
God had been poured out iii no scanty 
measure. 


JtTKE IN PALESTINE. 

WnKN tlfc f;liiMren of Israel dwelt in 
their ow’n land, an iimuf^nse multitude of 
them rej>air<-d to Jeru.saJem, thrice in the 
year, to observe the three great annual 
festivals. I’wo <.»f these we have noticed 
in the months in which they respectively 
occurred, and wc now give some account 
of tlie third, as it W'as celebrated in June. 

The PenteeoFt . — This feast is not men- 
tioned in Cfuinection with the mouth in 
which it haY>j>eiie<l, but its period w'iis 
regulated by the time of the Passover. 
Indeed all the months of the year were 
regulated by the day of first-fruits in con- 
nection with the paschal solemnity. In 
the law of Moses it was expressly provided 
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that a sheaf of ripe corn be presented at 
the altar by the priests on the iGth day of 
the first month Abib, which, indeed, re- 
ceived its name from the ^^cen ears ’ of 
corn. When they saw that the barley 
would not be ripe by the Kitii they de- 
layed the new year, proclaiming the repeti- 
tion of the last month of the previous year, 
which they called second Adar. This 
commonly happened every third year, and 
by this intians the lunar was adapted to 
the solar ycar>' 

The time of this feast, however, was de- 
finitely fixed with relation to the Passover. 
A week of weeks wvs to intervene, count- 
ing from the Kitlj day of Nisan, and when 
seven weeksf (not seven Sabbaths, but 
forty-nine days) were complete, the fiftieth 
day was Pentecost; which brought it to 
the 6th of Si van, corresponding to our June. 
This festival wao intended as a thanksgiv- 
ing for the harvest, and hence called * the 
feast of harvest.’ J It was called also ‘ the 
day of the first-fruits, ’§ because of the two 
loaves of new meal, from the gatliercd 
harvest, which were to be presented to 
God. From the 19th chapiter of Exodus 
it has been inferred that the decalogue was 
dclivortid to JMosc.s on the day of Pente- 
cost ; and hence the Jews regarde<l it as 
in pdrt a commemoration of the giving of 
the law at 8inai. It may have lasted for 
a week, like the Passover and Tabernacles, 
as some suppose, but the Scriptures 
mention only a single day for this, while 
tliey distinctly assign seven to the other 
two great festivals; and it is unlikely that 
this one should ho so protracted as the 
others, occurring as it did when the har- 
vest in the later districts was not yet 
gathered in. The beautiful form of thanks- 
giving cm}>l<>yed in presenting the fiaiits 
is recorded in Deuteronomy xxvi. 5-10: 

A Syrian ready to perish,’ &c. 

In the New 'l\;stament this celebration 
is mentioned by tlie name of Pentecost H — 
the fifiii'ih — in allusion to the days inter- 
vening between it and the I’assovcr. The 
historian of tJie Acts inform Sii us that 
immense numbers of Jews, residing in 
foreign Ja.nds, as well as those of Palestine, 
repaired to Jerusalem atlhis feast. The 
Jewish historian also attests that at this 
season many ton thousands of the Jew's 
assembled round the temple at Jerusalem.^ 
The day of Pentecost possesses a peculiar 
interest to ns, from the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on that day, when the first-fruits of 
those graces were l)estow'e<l on the apostolic 
founders of the Christian Church, whereby 
they were qualified to begin their public 

Bee Journal for Nov. last, p. 33. 

t Lev. xxiii. t Exod. xxiii. IG. 

5 Numb, xxviii. 2G. 

U Acta il. 1-11, XX. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 

^ Josephus* Anfiq.y xiv. 13, 4 ; xvii. 10, 2. 


labours. In fact it was the consecration 
of the Church, and the commencement of 
^the dispensation of the Spirit,’ The 
thousands of converts on one day were at 
once a j)roof of the efficacy of the Si)irit’s 
influences, and a pledge of their future 
bestowment on the Ch u r ch . It was a great 
day of ‘ first-fmits ; ’ and the time selected 
was most suitable, for thousands from all 
lands heard the gospel, and carried it with 
them when they returned. 

Trees . — We resume the arborological 
notices commenced in April. 

The olive-tree has put forth its leaves 
at Jerhsalem by the middle of January. 
Pocockc states that he ate new olives on 
the 24th of Jun6; abundance are to bo had 
in July; this fruit is ripe in all parts of 
the land in August; and it is to^be found 
on the trees till towards the end of Novem- 
ber. The olive thrives best in a dry soil, 
sandy and sloping. According to Shaw, 
w'hen mountainous districts are planted 
wdth these trees, one acre is of more value 
than twice the extent of arable ground. 
In the districts of the Koura and Zawye, 
on the lowest declivities of the Lihamis, 
according to Burckhanlt, every olive tree 
is xvorth from 15 to 20 piastres (each 
piastre having 40 para.s, and being Cfjnal 
to about Is. of English money). But 
Professor Robinson says that the piastre 
has greatly depreciated wnthiri the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and in 1038 that 
100 were equivalent to one j)ound sterling; 
and the Scottish Deputation say in 1 839, 
that one piastre is equal to lAd. The 
soil in which the olive grows, according to 
the same traveller, is regularly plouglied, 
but nothing is sowm }>otween the trees, as 
it is found that any other vegetation dimi- 
nishes the quantity of the olives. The 
ground round the stem is covered, to the l 
height of twTO or tlirec feet, wdth earth, to j 
prevent the sun from hurting the roots, 
and to give it the full benefit of the rains. ■ 
Th(? ’Hebrews had a comprehensive trwin 
signifying orchard-/ ru it * and w'hon they 
used this term they seem to have had the 
fruit of the olive particularly in vi(‘w, frorK 
its abundance and value. ‘Corn, wane, and 
oil,’ it is justly remarked by Dr Eadie in 
his valuable Dictionary, ‘rcpreseiit the 
three great blessings of Canaan ; but each 
of the terms, as used in modern language, 
is too specific a translation of the original, 
for they denote respectively the in -gather- 
ing of the fiehi, the vineyard, and the or- 
chard.’ The importance of this remark, 
as hearing on the word which should Ikj 
understood of orchard -friM rather tlian 
oil, will appear to the inquiring rentier 
•w'ho examines the following passages, in- 
cluding all in which the word occurs : — 
Numb. xViii. 12; Dent. vii. 13, xi. 14, xii. 

♦ Tils-kar. 
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17, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51 ; 2 Kings 
xviii. 82; 2 Chron. xxxi, 5, xxxii. 28; 
Nch. V. 11, X. 37, 39, xiii. 5, 12; Jer. xxxi. 
12; Hos. ii. a, 22; Joel i. 10, ii. 19, 24; 
Hag. i. 11; Zech. iv. 14. The olive is 
more frequently mentioned than the palm, 
and its fruit formed the main part of the 
produce of the orchard. The solid fruit 
was eaten with bread, and the oil was used 
for food, for light, and for anointing the 
body. 

The cypress trcc,^ a dark-coloured ever- 
green, and a native of the Levant, grows 
abundantly in Palestine. Professor iiobin- 
son speaks of ‘the tall dark cypresses 
which are seen from afar,’ as peculiarly 
interesting objects in the garden of the 
convent of Mount Sinai. It is a remark- 
able tree® and we would expect it to be 
often alluded to in Scripture. It is but 
once mentioned in the Old Testament, t 
and twice in the Apocrypha but Geso- 
nius,^ Hoyle, and others, arc of opinion 
that it is denoted by the Hebrew berosh 
(translated ‘fir’ in the authorised version), 
which is of freciucnt occurrence. The 
name is derived from Cyprus, a large 
island in the ISIediterrancan, where it grows 
in great luxuriance. It is spiral-shaped, 
the branches growing upright and close to 
the stem. In favourable circumstances it 
grows to the height of CO feet. O'^iie wood 
is hard, fragrant, compact, durable, and of 
a beautiful reddish hue. We are told by 
Pliny, that the doors of the famous temple 
of 1 Jiaiia, at Ephesus, were of cypress-wood, 
and, though 400 years old at the time he 
wrote, appeared to be nearly as fresh as 
when new. This wood was so much 
esteemed by the ancients, that the image 
of Jupiter, in the Capitol, was made of it. 
The gates of St Peter’s Church, at Home, 
arc said to have been of cypress, and to 
have lasted more than 10(]o years, from 
the time of the Emperor Constantine until 
that of Pope Eugenius IV., when ga#(is of 
brass were erected in their stead. As the 
wood takes a fine polish, and is not liable 
to the attacks of insects, it was formerly 
much esteemed for cabinet furniture, lly 
the Greeks, in the time of Thucydides, it 
was used for the coffins of eminent warriors; 
and many of the chests which enclose 
Egyptian mummies are made of it.§ The 
small leaves remain on the tree for five or 
six years. Its dense foliage, impenetrable 
to the sun, renders its shade peculiarly 
grateful. Its sombre hue, and silent leaf, 
unmoved by the gentle breeze, make it the 
appropriate sjinbol of melancholy ; and its 
undecaying verdure renders it tlie emblem 
of perpetuity. The Mohammedans plant 
it in their cemeteries — a custom which 
prevails in many countries. In the colder 

♦ Cu-presms tempervirent* t l*^a, xliv. J4. 

t Kccles. xxlv. 13, b 10. i Pop. Encyclop, 


regions it does not grow spirally, but like 
a small oak, as Pococke observes of its 
appearance towards the summit of Leba- 
non. In some parts of the United States, 
it constitutes large forests covering hun- 
dreds of miles, and innumerable wild beasts 
and reptiles conceal themselves under its 
dense foliage. 

Admitting that the Hebrew he rash 
denotes the cypress rather than tlio fir, 
the account we have now given agrees well 
with the texts in which the word occurs. 
It is tall and stately, and therefore contrasts 
well with the brier !Jhe prophet Hosea t 
represents restored Isi’acl as saying, ‘ I am 
like a green cypress and Jehovah re2>lies, 
‘ From me tliy fruit is found.’ The cypress 
not being a fruit-bearing tree, it is added 
with singular eflect, that in tliis respect 
there existed a ditfereiwo between the 
object and the subject of the metaphor. 
Israel would resemble a cypress, with tlio 
freshness artd beauty of its undccaying 
verdure; but would excel the emblem by 
producing abundant fruit. This tree is 
often joined with the cedar, t as constitut- 
ing, together, the glory of Lebanon. Its 
wood was employed for the floors, ceiling, 
and doors of the temple ; § for the decking 
and sheathing of ships; || for spears ;^f 
and for musical instiiimcnts.*-* 

The orange-tree thrives well on the plains 
of Palcstino, but it is not mentioned in the 
Bibl#; unless, as some suppose, it is iii- 
I eluded under the name tapaahh (translated 
‘ apple ’), It is a low evergreen branch- 
ing tree. It is a native of tropical Asia; 
but the oranges produced on tJie islands 
I and along the shores of the Mediterranean 
are the finest in the world. TJie tree is 
remarkably long-lived, being deemed young 
at the age of a century. 

Wcat/icr . — No I’aiii falls in Juno. The 
I pale blue sky is constantly serene. As 
I the month advances the heat is excessive, 
and all the pleasure of travelling is sus- 
pended. The heat is still greater during 
the following month. According to Itob- 
inson, at*Tlberias, on the 19th of June, the 
therniometer at sunset stood at 80’’ F., and 
at sunrise the* next morning at 74". A 
. sirocco wind the next day raised it to 95®, 
but it had stood at the same point and even 
higher on the summit of 'I’abor. On the 
20th, at the north end of the lake, it lose 
to 95® and 9C®. According to Chirke, in 
Juno 1801, the thermometer varied in 
Egypt from 77® to 85®; and in London, 
during the same time, from 59® to 80® — one 
day, the 13th, being marked 48®. 

* Isa. Iv. 13. f Hoa. xlv. 8. 

X Isa. xlv. 8, xxxvil. 24, lx. 13, 

§ 1 Kings V. 8, 10, vl. 15, 34; 2 Cbron. ii. 3, 
iii. 5. 

ii Fzek. xxvli. 5. *|[ Nah. ii 3. 

♦♦ 2 Sam vi. 5. 
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BIOGBAPHICAL SKETCH. 


REV. WILLIAM JAMESON, 
Missionarj/ to Jamaica arid Old Calabar, 


FROM BIS ARBIVAIi IN JAMAICA TO THE AI^OLTTION 
OF THE AFPlCENTICESHrP IN THE VFEST INDIES. 

On his arrival in Jamaica, Mr Jameson 
found that there were three stations which 
claimed Iiis attention, and where his ser- 
vices were anxiously desired by the people. 
These stations were, one in Westmoreland, 
which had been formed by Mr Niven ; one 
in Greenisland, at tJie western extremity of 
Jamaica, which had been formed by Mr 
Watson ; and the third at Goshen, in the 

S arish of St Ann, which had been formed 
y the joint labours of Messrs Simpson 
and Cowan. After mature deliberation, 
and prayerful consideration of the claims 
of all the stations, he resolved to give the 
preference to that in St Ann's parish. 

Before, however, proceeding to Goshen, 
he visited several of the other missionary 
stations in the island, where he was kindly 
received, both by the missionaries and by 
their people, and where his spirit was 
greatly cheered by witnessing tlie imj)rovc- 
inpnt which the negro poj^ulatioii had 
made under the instruction cominiinicated 
to them in the mission schools and 
church(‘S. From Mr Waddell’s station at 
Cornwall, whore he had spent the first few 
days dilor ho left the ship, he proceeded to 
Hampden, the station under the care of 
Mr Blyth, where he found evcrytliing 
going on in the most prosperous manner, 
and was greatly delighted with tlie mission 
school, then under the able superintend- 
ence of Mr Drummoml, The labours of 
this valuable teacher (recently called 
to his reward), in the sc^hool, in visit- 
,ing the people at their liomes, and in 
assisting them to conduct their prayer- 
meetings, deejdy impressed liis mind with 
the importance of securing the aid of 
similar agents at all the mission stations, 
and especially at ihe station wjiich he had 
himself chosen as his future abode. 

. After remaining at Hapipden for a few 
days he proceeded to Lucoa, where, in the 
absence of Mr Watson, who was then in 
Scotland, he preached to the people, and 
gave them much satisfaction by informing 
them that their beloved missionary would 
soon ho again in the midst of them. At 
this place ho mot some persons from 
Greenisland, who had come over to wel- 
come him as tl\e minister who had been 
sent out expressly to that station. They 
were greatly disappointed when ho told 
them that he had not been appointed to any 
station before leaving home ; that since his 
arrival in Jamaica he had carefully and 
with much prayer considered the compara- 
tive claims of Goshen and Greenisland; 


and that, with the concurrence of the 
! Presbytery, he had resolved to , settle at 
Goshen. With the greatest earnestness and 
perseverance they besought him to change 
his purpose, and clung around him as if 
they would not let him go. But although 
he was moved by their urgent appeals, and 
grieved at their disappointment, he could 
not alter the resolution to which he had so 
recently and so solemnly come, of proceed- 
ing to Goshen. -He therefore recom- 
mended them to lay their case before the 
Church at homo, and to appeal for aid to 
the niinisters and preachers, as a more 
successful way of attaining their object, 
and also of deepening the interest which 
the Christian people felt in the work of 
mercy which was going on in Jamaica. 
‘ This appeal,^ said he, ^ is nof from the 
labourers wanting help, but from the 
people wanting the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It is the bleating of the flock 
for the green pastures, and the life-giving 
streams of* gospel ordinances. It is the 
cry of the poor and needy; — the ardent 
desire o^onging souls; and the servant of 
Jesus wlio shuts his heart to such an 
a]>peal shows little of the spirit of his 
divine Alaster.’ 

On returning from Lucoa to Hampden 
he found a message from Alessrs Cowan 
and Simpson, re<piesting liiin to repair 
immediately to Goshen, as the attorney of 
the estate was about to leave the island. 
Having, therefore, preached at Hampden 
on tlie Sabbath, and addixssed about 500 
children in the school, he set out on the 
following day for Carron Hall, performing 
the journey of about 100 miles in a gig, 
under the guidance of a negro, and taking 
with him three extra horses in conse- 
quence of the rugged nature of the roads. 
They halted for the first night at a house, 
the pi'oprictor of which had been one of Air 
Jameson's fellow-passengers in the voyage 
froiVl Scotland ; and who now oft'ered to 
grant ground for a church and mission- 
house on his estate, among St Ann’s moun- 
tains, if Air Jameson would settle there. 
This estate was situated in tlie most healthy 
and delightful district of the island, and 
tlie people were quite destitute of instruc- 
tion; but with sorrow of heart for their 
spiritual destitution, he declined this invita- 
tion to become their teaclier, and proceeded 
on his way. The scenery of the district 
through which he now passed was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The road lay along the sea- 
coast, and was in some places as level as a 
lawn, while in other places<^it is described 
in his journal as ‘ winding for miles round 
the face of tremendous cliffs, where one 
false step might have precipitated them 
into the roaring waves that broke on the 
rocks far beneath.’ The ignorance and 
spiritual necessities of the population of 
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the district were very great ; and some of stitions which prevailed among them to a 
the negroes, into whose huts he entered, lamentable extent, we sec that, although 
could neither tell who made them, nor for nominally Christian, gross darkness cover- 
w'hat end they were born ; and had never cd them, and that even the light that was 
seen a Bible, or any other hook. ^ Gross in them was darkness. They had need 
darkness covered the people.’ that one should teach them the very first 

Turning inland, and swivancing a few principles of Christianity, 
miles from the sea-side, he at length reached On Sabbath, February 26, 1637, he 

Goshen at five o’clock in the afiernoon of commenced his public labours at Goshen; 
Wednesday, the 15th of February. On the and his first sanctuary was tlie boiling- 
following day, after meeting the attorney, house on the estate. This house was 
who promised to do. everything in his crowded during all the services of the day; 
power to forward the mission, he rode and many who could not gain admission 
about twelve miles among the motintains stood without, around the door and win- 
to Carron Hall, where he received a joyful dow-s. Mr Cowan, from Carx’on Hall, 
welcome from Mr and Mrs Cowan, and preached in the forenoon, from Hebrews 
commenced a friendship which continued xii. 10, &c. ; and in the afternoon Mr 
without ^terruption, and -was the source - Jameson preached to the people for the 
of the purest enjoyment to all the parties, first time, from 1 Tim. i. 15 : ‘ This is a 
during his stay in Jamaica. The poo]»le fiiithful saying,’ &c. In the conclusion of 
at that station also receivc<l liiin with lus discourse, he took occasion to tell them 
great joy; and one of them remarked, that ‘that the congregation in Kdiiihiirgh, vrliich 
‘when Mr Paterson was last ther<^, he had had sent him out, had felt for them in 
prayed that God would send another la- their bondage, had petitione^d for their 
tourer to that quarter, and now GckI had freedom, and were anxious tiiat they should 
sent another to do good to thoiritfonls.’ make a good use of their freedtuii. Be- 
Tho district which Mr Jameson had lieving, thereibre, that the gospel was the 
thus selected as the scene of Ins labours most efficient means of making good 
ill Jamaica, contained a population of masters, good servants, and good subjects, 
6000 souls, and scarcely any of this vast and that it was the only means of making 
multitude w'orc under the s<mnd of tlie tliem wise unto salvation, they had sent 
glorious gospel. Little had been done him for the end of making it know-n to 
either for ibheir tcinpfu’al or their spiritual them. He had been sent by their friends, 
imi>rovcnient wh(*n Mr Jameson arrive<l ami fSad come as their friend, not to seek 
amongthem; and he consequently found their's, but to seek their well-being on this 
them sunk in ignorance an<l superstition, side ofdhe grave, and above all their woll- 
Many of them had, indeed, assumed the being beyond it.’ They a]>j)eared much 
Christ ian name; but of these soirie thought intcr<*sted, and after the coiigi'ogation was 
that John the Baptist was greater than <iismi8se<i, seveial came ai’ound the mis- 
Chriat, and made him the object of their sionary, saying, ' Good massa, wc glad to 
worship. Others could repeat the Lord’s come back, massa.’ 

Prayer and the Creed, and answer a few As the house in which Mr and Mrs 
questions out of the Catechism (d* the Jameson were to reside at Goshen could not 
Church of England; had heard of ehrisl- be occupied until certain necessary repairs 
enhirTf and attributed almost miraculous were completed, they returned to Carron 
effects to the ap])licatioii of water t# the Hall, and took up tlieir abode for a season 
body in the ordinance of baptism; and under the hosjn table roof of Mr and Mrs 
knew something about the practice of rca<l- Cowan. ,The first week of their residence 
ing prayers over the graves of deceased there was ^pent in visiting the estates, and 
friends, which they reganled as a charm in addressing the children and the cate- 
by which the soul could be delivered from chuxncns connected with that station. On 
misery in the world of spirits, and car- Saturday, March 4, Mr Jameson again rode 
ried to the regions of unending happiness over to Goshen, and invited all the negroes 
and joy. Numerous api>lications were whom he met to attend at the boiling- 
consequently made to Mr Jameson, wdieii house on Sahhath. On that day the house 
he came among the people of Goshen, fVir w^as again crow ded : and after yireaching 
chrutening to their children, legitimate in the forenoon, he w ent over the discourse 
and illegitimate ; and for the reading of a second time in the afternoon, in the way 
the burial service at the grave ; and, when of question and answer, endeavouring to 
he refused to •'oinply with these sui>ersti- make his remarks so simple that they 
tious requests, ho was regarded with amaze- might easily be understood by all his 
ment and horror, as one who would not hearers. In returning to Carron Hall on 
deliver his fellow-creatures from misery Monday, he called at two estates, and 
in the unseen world, and raise them to the addressed the negroes, exhorting them to 
enjoyment of the blessedness of heaven, attend at Goshen that they might hear 
Thus, w’ithout noticing the African super- what he had come so fiir to tell them about 
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Christ. The overseer of one of these 
estates received him with great kindness ; 
and, encouraged by the manner in which 
his labours had been commenced, ho 
reached Carron Hall with a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to God for all the 
way by which JIc ha<l led him, and for all 
tiie manifestations of Divine power and 
goodness which he had witness^. 

But his joy was turned into grief on his 
an*ival at Mr Cowan’s house, by letters 
from Scotland, announcing the death of 
his beloved father. By this sudden stroke 
he was almost overw,Jiclmcd ; but although 
he mourned under it, he was not unduly 
cast down. In a letter to the Ilev. Mr 
M‘Gilchrist, dated 7th May 1837, he says, 
* 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter from Mr Fylb, dated 17th January, 
v/hich 1 will ansver next opportunity. It 
was the first letter which I received from 
homo, and itVas tl>e bearer of sad and most 
nnexpectod tidings. No tliouglit liad I, 
when I bjido my dear father farewell, that 
1 should see him no more till the resur- 
rection ; that he was so near th<? heavcuily 
country; that its glories w'ould be opening 
upon him just about the time that the 
beajutiesof my future residence w^erc open- 
ing* upon me. The news overw'holmed us, 
but the Lord supported and comforted us. 
Mr Fyle’fl kind letttu’, exjircssing his 
8yrni>athy and the symi>a.tliy of all our 
dear friemls in Itose Street, strengtlicned 
us very much. It revived us to know that 
we were nob forgotten by you at the throne 
of grace, and that your prayers were 
befiu’c the Father of the fatlierless long 
bei’ore the sad intelligence readied us.’ And 
after referring to some alllictions in the 
family of Mr MHjiilcIirist, he proceeds, 
^ Many ami varied arc God's <lcaliiigs with 
us to wean the heart fr<mi this evanescent 
world, and to induce us to keep a loose 
hold of its sweetest blessings. But we are 
dillieult to train ; and oh, 1 fear we will 
re<juiro more chastisements still, ere we be 
anything like what we ought bo. In 
the furiiaco it is not easy sometimes to say, 
“ Jt is good, very good i'or mo that 1 have 
been, or am, afilicted,'’ Bii't true it is tliat 
Ciod maketli all things work together for 
the goml of his j»eople ; even these afllie- 
tious and trials to w-ork out for them an 
excee«ling and eU^rnal w eight of glory. In 
the ineautiine let us at least believe this, 
and w'ait fur the full manifestation of this 
truth till our jovirneyi ngs in this wilderness 
be ended. Then from the height of glory 
we shall take a retrt»spect of our history, 
and wrill assuredly have ample illustration 
of this imporUnt doctrine; for then wo 
shall fmd that tlie bitterest dreg in the 
cop w:is the best for us; that the hottest 
furnace was not more than necessary ; and 
that the most appalling billow that over 


passed over us brought us nearer the have^ 
of eternal rest. O then gladly will we 
sing, “ Blessed God.’” And in his journal 
he thus writes : ‘ I would be silent, O Lord, 
for this stroke is thine. The God and 
Father of oUr Lord Jesus Christ hath done 
it ; therefore it is well. It is well for the 
dead. O that it may bo well for his 
bereaved children, for the people of his 
charge, and for the Church of the living 
God! How uncertain our time! How 
brittle the thread which binds earthly 
relations ! How evanescent is the world's 
good ! O Lord, wo claim Thee as our por- 
tion. May thy favour be our life, and thy 
glorious work our chief joy. JVom the 
willow we take our harp, and go forward 
still praising thee. We rise from our 
sorrow to engage in thy service ^ith more 
singleness of heart, and with more un- 
wearied activity; that at last, with our 
fathers, we may enter into the rest wdiich 
Go<i hath prepared for the faithful.’ ... 

For a few Sabbaths after tliis period 
Mr Jameson's public labours were con- 
fined to Glipshen estate, where the boiling- 
house continued to be filled with an inte- 
rested and attentive audience. But having | 
been requested to preach on the estate of 
Pembroke Hall, about five miles distant, 
and finding tlie audience there nearly as 
large as at Goshen, he deemed it his duty, 
first to preach on the afternoon of ^cvery 
second Sabbath at Pembroke Hali, and 
afterwards, on account of his health, to 
equalize his la]>ours at the two stations, by 
visiting each estate, and preaching in its 
boiling-house, on every alternate Sal^bath. 
At both places the audience was uniformly 
good, varying, according to tlie weather 
and otlier circumstances, from 300 to 500 ; 
and these separate services were continueii 
until both stations were relinquished, and 
services cornmciiced in tlie shed, built as 
a temporary place of worship about the 
middle of the district, and therefore equally 
convenient to tlie jicople of both estates. 

'I’he education of the young soon en- 
gaged the attention of the missionary; 
and shortly after his location at Goshen 
ho commenced a Sabbath morning class, 
at which 150 or 200 were usually present. 
Besides tfiaching on other days as oppor- 
tunity oflered, he was generally engaged 
with this class two hours on the Sabbath; 
arul although few of them could read, they 
nianifcstcd a very strong desire to learn, 
so that it was delightful to witness the 
interest they felt in the exercise, and the 
rapid improvement whick they made. 

' At first,’ says he, ‘ their minds, not ac- 
customed to analysis, would not work ; 
but now a step in advance is manifest. 
As you proceed drawing illustrations of 
gosptd truth from their own manners and 
customs, you see the eye brightening; the 
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swArthy couiitetiance beaming satisfaction 
at Cf>mprehendiiig wliat the minister says ; 
the head noddiiig'assent to the truth of the 
statement; and an oral response given by 
all to the questions which you projwse.’ 

But while, by teaching both on week- 
days and on Sabbath, Mr Jameson laboured 
as diligently as circumstances would per- 
mit to promote the intellectual and reli- 
gious education of the young and ignorant, 
and while he received very efticient assist- 
ance in these labours from his youtliful 
partner, he became daily more and more 
impressed with the importance of sdcuring 
a competent teacher at each of the mission 
stations, to assist in carrying on this im- 
portant work. ‘ Teachers,’ he wrote at the 
time,-^arg much wanted and desired here. 
The people are anxious U> be tauglit; so 
anxious, indeed, that we feel our unfitness 
to gratify them. The pro]>rictors and at- 
torneys, too, are universally anxious to 
contribute to tlieir instruction.’ 
i In the absence of the attorney, who bad 
! left Goshen for Great Britain, the repairs 
i of the house' in which Mr Jameson was to 
reside were procce<led with very slowly; — 
and his Jongthenod sojourn at (’arron 
Hall, besides (»ccasioning him great a<l- 
ditional fatigue, an<l much anxiety about 
the saFety of his property, whicii was lying 
in dam]> cellars in diUbroiit parts of tlie 
island, necessarily retarded the direct pro- 
gress of his niifisionary work. Mr and 
Mrs Cowan, however, did evei’ything in 
their power to alleviate the privations and 
trials of tliose wdio had come to sojourn 
j under tlieir roof; and, tlirough the wisdom 
and kindness of God, the delay in other 
respects contributed to the heuefit of Mr 
and Mrs Jameson, and con.sequeiitly to 
the ultimate advantage of tlieir cause. 
AVhile rcsiiling there Mr Jame.son was 
seized wdth fever; l>ut medical aid being 
immediately obtained, the disease was 
checked, though the wi^akncss it inffiiced 
occasioned the intciruntion of his labour 
at Goshen for two or three wrecks. Intel- 
ligence of his illness reached that estate 
on a Saturday; and on the following 
Sabbath a number of the negroes visited 
Carron Hall to inquire for him, and to 
tell him how much all the people felt on 
account of his affliction, thus affording him 
gratifying evidence that he had already 
gained the confidence and esteem of many 
of those to whom he had been sent. 

Soon after iiis recovery he visited an 
estate where the negroes were in a state of 
insubordinatifti, and wdiere he had an 
opportunity of observing a striking illus- 
tration of the superstitious tendency of 
the negro mind. On this estate a young 
woman had become a preacher, and taught 
the people ‘that she had been in heaven 
that she had seen Jesus Christ ; — ^that he 


had told her they were all free fi-om 1832, 
so that they were doing wrong in working 
for Massa ; — and that she had been ct>m- 
manded to preach to the negroes, as buckra, 
or white preachers, were not properly 
understood.' Many of the negroes had 
been deceived by her pretensions, and ha-d 
refused to w^ork on the estate ; wdiile some 
of the ringleaders had been sent* by the 
magistrates to .the w'ork house. But Mr 
Jameson, having addre.ssed the apprentices, 
succeeded, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion of his remarks by the woman, in 
convincing them of tl^ folly of her pre- 
tensions, and in inducing them to return 
to their work. ‘ Such cases,’ he remarks, 

‘ I am sorry to say, are not uncommon in 
this country; the knowledge of the jieojile 
is scanty and imjierfect, their intellect 
clouded, and their jiassioNs strong, so that 
they arc easily made the prey of the 
Wicked One, an<l the dupes of every 
pretender, as ignorant, hut a little more 
cunning, than themselves.’ 

But w'hile it was thus manifest that Mr 
Jameson had gaiue<l considerable infiuonco 
among the ]>eople on the estates, he hiwl 
also niucli to hear from the suspicions of 
the negroes. ‘ They are,’ ho says, ‘jealous 
of their liberty wn'th the most tender 
jealousy, and those who are against us arc 
ever faimiug thilr suspicious to our hurt.' 
This became very apparent during the 
consflaictioii of the slied which was erected 
as the first place of worship nt Goshen. 
The attorney of the estate had ]>romiscd 
that this should be built at the expensii of 
the ]>roprietor,s ; but those to whom the 
management of tln^ estate; was committed 
after he sailed ibr J'higland refused to 
proceed with the erection, and tiic attor- 
neys and <)V(*rseers of the adjoining estates 
w'oiild render little no assistance. Mr 
Jameson, consequently, appealed to the 
negroes themselves fur aid. Tliis, how- 
ever, they w'^ere slow to give ; — partly, be- 
cause a former attorney ha/1 jniilcd down 
a place c^'jvorsliip which had been erected 
<ui the <*state, but jiartly also because a 
report had been widely circulated among 
them, that the missionary wished to teach 
their children in order that ho might, by 
this means, be able to biixl them as ap- 
prentices to the estate. Ho tliercforc re- 
solved to proceed with the biiihling at his 
own expense, in the incantimo ; and thus, 
by paying the people for their labour, to 
jirove to them that he sought nothing but 
their benefit, that they might bo saved. 
A supply of willing labourers, to the 
number of 70, was at length obtainC4l, who 
were fully paid for their services ; and tlic 
building was soon so far advanced that it 
could be occupied as a place of worshlji. 
It was ‘simply a she^l 50 feet long, and 35 
feet wide, composed of a number of i>osts 
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driven into the ground, in the roughness many difficulties. Her sorrows terminated 
of nature, without the a{>p]ication of axe in the birth of a dead male child; but Mr 
or plane. l^heso supported a roof of Jameson had to sing of mercy, in that, 
beams, equally rude ami simple, which while the Lord took away his first-born, he 
was covered with a thick coat of cane graciously spared the iimther in life. ‘ I 
tops, instead of straw-.’ At a large addi- cried unto thee, O Lord,* he says in his 
tional expense tlie sides were subsequently journal; said, Thou art iny portion in | 
boarded, to prevent annoyance from the the land of the living.’ 
sun, and winds, uud rain, and ooats w-erc About thi.s time, 500 mgrocs, wlio had 
erected for the c*nijfortable accommodation been captured in a slave ship by oiu^ of her 
of the people. Majesty’s criiizers, the. Rarer, w-crc landed 

On Sabbath, noth July, the boiling- in Jamaica; and distributed as a]>i>renticcs 
house, which liad been used as a ]>laco <»f among dilferent estates in the island, 
worship up to thii^ tiriie, was preached Tliii*tyt)f these, who wren; all young ])coplc 
vacant, and intimation was given to the betwreen twelve and twenty-five years of age, 

were assigned to Salisbury, an estate near 
to Goshen, which Mr Jameson frecjucntly 
visited. He was iriucli pleased with their 
appearance, as they were all fresh and 
healthy, and some of the boys decidedly 
smart and interesting. The ]>roprietor of , 
i bands 4 »f peo)>le from every quarter, some j the estate ]dentifiiUy su])]died them with j 
i carrying chairs, some stools, and si>rin; f<M»d and clothing; while liis lady, wath the I 
1 bonclies, winding their vray to the houses assisi.anre and <lirection of Mr Jameson, j 
1 which had been i iected for the w-or,sln]» «.f sinewed much attention and perseverance 
; the Lord God of Israel. Tin's eas^Ml the j in o acliing them to read. They w-e re con- i 
I pain ol fitrmer <lisconrageinents ; it f;»r se([uenlly haj)py and contented, and in , 
1 more tlian made up for fonn(‘r didicnltie^s. general well-behaved. One of tliem, how- 
j It pfovt‘d to us tlia,t the J.oivi was still ever, was guilty of an act of theft ; and was I 
I upon our side' ; and would reinaiii so till punislicd in the follow-ing manner: — ‘A j 
! w'e had pru-lbrnied all tin* work lie had few' nights ago one of tlie boys w’ont to the : 
* ajipoinb'd for ns.’ — ' ''J’hc ]K'o]>le listened crib and stole a hen, ])lucked it, and was ! 
I witli intc'.rest and delight, and 1 hoj>o with proceeding to eat it, when the theft was j 
' profit, to the message* ad<iressed to Ihem, <liscovcrcrl. Next morning, the master j 

j At the cl<»sc of the afternoon’s called the thief to the door, and in the best 

j service tin* peo]de came arrmnd me, and w-ay he was able showed the hoy his error. 

I <‘.Ypressed themselves highly pleased with In a few- minutes tlie whole of his fellow- i 
i tb4'ir church; saying, “ Mas'sa, just one strangers surrounded the boy; yjut an obi j 
i thing more iiow^ — to have you down from piece of cloth, which they had found lying j 
Oarroii Hall in the mid.st of us.”’ about, on his head; got switches in their 

In a month afterwards, the seating of hands; dance^l around him, singing the 
the shed was completed, and conifoilahle songs of tlieir country; and everyone as 
accommodation provided for from 450 to he paf.seil struck the hoy with Ids switch. 
500 persons. ‘ Duringthis day (Septem- At length the master intcrfei’od, and set 
her J, tin; first Sahhath after the .seats wore the b^iy at liberty; but, to carry out the 
imected), the church w-as <juitc full; and seiitibnent indicated by tlie conduct of liis 
every one appeared to be highly <li lighte«l com ])an ions, the dead fowi w'as tied upon 
with tlie appearance wiiicli it now- ^presents, the boy’s back wiien he w as sent out to 
It is, indeed, a gn'at satisfaction to a per- work. In the evening, the poor boy was sub- 
son to gJiin his object in some way or an- jected to another round of the same treat- 
oth(‘r at last ; and the more ilishearteniug ment from his countrymen; and on the fol- 
the delays, the more perplexing the diffi- lowing morning the fbwi w-as again to have 
culties, the greater the satisfaction. To the been tied upon his back, but it was fouml 
present moment the Lord has upheld us. that he had devoured it during the night.’ 
liad he withdrawm his supporting arm, our A number of emigrants from Scotland 
souls would have sunk long ere this. Ilut also arrived, and were located in the dis- 
in the arms of mercy he has cni*ried us ; trict ; and w-ith these Mr Jameson held 
and to his holy and blessed name w'ould au interesting meeting in the room where 
we ascribe nover-etnling ]»raisc.’ the business of their township was trans- 

Ou the Thnr.sday after the seating of the acted. ‘Forty people,’ ».ys he, ‘soon 
church was finished, Mrs Jameson was gathered, and w-e spent an hour together 
overtaken with the sorrows of ehihl-hirth ; in the exercises of religion. ' I cannot de- 
and all her husband’s other cares and tears scribe the feelings which almost over- 
wore lost for a season in anxiety for the powrered me, when I saw so many of my 
safety of her who had come as his com- own countrymen bctorc me, and when the 
paiiion to that land of strangers and of thought every moment started into con- 


I j)eople that they should assemble next 
t Sabbath in tJic new shed, bringing beats 
I w'ith them, as the permanent Scats Lad not 
j yet h<jen erected. On that day, A.ugu.^T. G, 
' the congregation*began t.o ass4!Tublo at an 
early hour; and ‘it. w-as checrinji L* see 
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i sciousness, that I was awidressing them in 
I a foreign land, r>0(K) miles from the countiy 
I where wc were born. I read the 12 1st 
I Psalm ; an old man came forward with his 
i Ihhio in his hand, and a Highland bonnet 
I under his arm, and struck up Bangor; 
i an<l we sang. But our harps were soine- 
: times for a moment upon the willows; au<l j 
i while we sang, I frankly confess tluit we 1 
! we}>t, for wo all seemed to feel tliat we were : 
; singing the Lord's song in a foreign land. ! 
’ J read the 25th I’salm, ]>rayed, and de- j 
livorctl an ad^lrcss, exhorting them to 
; attend to the instriirtion id’ their chtUlren, 
and to give* them lessons as far as tliey 
were able in reading an<l w-riting. Thom j 
after a nn'ot,ing whieli I will not soon forget, ! 
1 returned ]iome,aml 1 iieyt(> their grounds.' | 
I But wlitte his int«‘reoiirse with some of i 
! his count ry-nien, their attention to tlio 
welfare of the negroes, and their kindness 
to himself, ’were a sonrcc'. of mncdi e<nriforf 


ship Act, and were consequently no longer 
entitled to hold the negroes under its pro- 
Tisions. Mr Janieson was grieved to hear 
these statements advanced by the friends 
of the coloured population, as they did not 
accord with what he had learned by his 
own observation of the working of the 
system ; hut although ho could not supj>ort 
its abolition by statements so extravagant, 
and which when ’weighed in the balance of 
truth were found wanting, lie nevertheless 
exjiresscd his conviction that the sooner it 
was abolished the bettor, )>oth for the 
physical and tlio moral condition of the 
|K)puhitiun. It was a i^"Stem which, in his 
estimation, was injurious 1o all parties. 

‘ The negro takes ailvantage of the master 
ill his work, and this master of the negro i 
in the sn])plies. It is tiius a source of , 
continuotl Jienrt-lnirning,#and the sooner } 
it is removed tlie betler.’ It was .also the ’ 
source of much discontent among the j 


and encouragement to liim in Ids Itibours, | negnu s f‘n»ph)yi«<l in fudd hd»oni% because I 

lie was constrained witli sorrow of lieart i it contained a ]>rovision !>y which they ! 

to write concerning others: — ^ ^I’lie simple | were to he held as a]>prenti<’es two y(‘ars 

after those employe<l as Iiouso servants 
were to obtain their froi^dom. injus- 

tice and consiMpient dang<‘r of this provi- 
sion W'lTe a]>pa,rent; and the de.dre that 
the pr;e«lial and non-pnediril ai>[U‘ejitices 
shonid aJ] he liheratcd at the same time, I 
and that the system should toniiiiiate on | 
i ance, in changing tlieir hearts, and turning August 1st, Ihlih, I ►ecanie extensively pro- I 

j them fnnn the error of their ways.'* valenttin JJritain, and numerous pefitions 

1 Lverything connected with the station to that elfect were presenti‘d to both Houses 
seemed at this perio«l to hear a favourable i^*f the Imperial I'arUameiit. But the 
aspect. His congregation on the Sabbath (loverinmnkt considered itsedf ]»ledged to 
was numerous and attentive; s<iinc began tlie original measure, and refuHe<l to grant 
j to apply for baptism and for admission to the prayer of these petilions; though an 
the Lord's tahh>, though he<iid not yet see act to mitigate the rigours of the a]>prcn- 
I it his duty to dis[)eu.se tlrat ordinance at ticeship w^as passed, wliich was almost as 
i Goshen ; tlie sick invited him lo visit thi iii; i>fleiisive to the plantiu’S as iinnK‘<liate 
i Ills riglit to perform the cerein(>ny of mar- emrincipatiori could liave been. I’he Ja- 
1 riage was a<iinit(ed; and tlie day-school at inaica legislature tlierefore met; and, feel- 
i the station was so numerously attemleil, ing that the measure w%'ib nt^ct'ssary for 
i that Mrs Jameson could no longer }>eri#rm preserving the peace and prosjicrity of tlio 
' all tlui duties of the school without the aid country, as well as being irritated by the 
i of ail assistant. And while ju’esent ap- provisions of the new act which had been 
I pearance.s were thus gratiiyiiig and satis- proclaiineTl Hfy the Governor, ilecreed on 
•j factory, a cliangc w^as apy»roaching in the the B>th June that the apprentices should 
j social ]>osition i»f the negroes, wliicli lie all he declared free on the 1st August 
; fondly iuqied would render them St ill more llhld. This unexpected decision was the 
j accessible to the efibrts of the missionaries, source of heart-felt delight to all the mis- 
: and bring them more fully under the in- sionaries, and in reference to it Mr Jamc- 
I tluence of the truth. 8(»n thus w rites : — ^ I need not say that this 

Lver since Mr Jameson’s arrival in the event has filled the land with joy and 
I island the question of the speedy teriuiiia- praise. The Lord has done more for iia 
j tion of the apprenticeship systein had been than we expected at one time. He has 
j attracting attention, and exciting discus- laid prostrsite our fears, brightened our 
j sioii both in Gr^t Britain and in Jamaica, prospects, and made us to rejoice. In 
I Some of the advocates of this measure our sequestered spot we were sitting quietly 
j enforced its necessity by representing the making up our minds to receive with 
i negroes as a pious and patient race ; while gratitude to God the new bill which Go- 
! they described the masters as a class of veimment was sending out. One day I 
j brutes and barbarians, who had selfishly brought before the peojile the Governor’s 
I violated the conditions of the Apprentice- letter ; told them what improvements hfixl 

m 


gosjK’l IS Tiausi ateii and sc(>rnc<i hy some 
Scotciniieii, and the sou.c< oi‘ Sci>{rh minis- 
ters, too, are ^oromo^t in the band. Alas I 
W'C have much reason t<* bln.sli for our 
count ryiiieii, and to cry with strong su]>- 
]>lication tliat the Lojvl wouM bhow^ Jiis 
saving rnerev. ns he Jjassliow'ii his forbear- 
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been made In the Apprenticeship Act; and j 
exhorted them to faithfulness. Next week | 
a letter reached me with the ti<iings that ■ 
the apprenticeship was doomed to give | 
way to a better state of things, and that 
universal freedom was to be enjoyed from I 
the 1st of August. Many believed not for j 
joy. stopped our usual work, and i 

spent some time in offering to the Giver 
of all good tiiauksgiving and praise. It ' 
was indeed the rlictorical figure clothed in 
reality — the bringing to the captive the j 
unexpected me.sHage of freedom. Some 
days afterwards 1 a/ ked one of my people ; 
what arrangements he and others were 
making for the Ist of August. ‘Indeed, | 
massa,’ was tlie answer, ‘ w o have not yet 
begun to think of making arrangements, ' 
we are so glad.’ 

* COHRESPONDENCE.. 

Mr Editor, — I have not time, neither 
am I disposed, to enter into a controversy, 
about the nature of the Zodiacal Lipht^ 
with the intelligent and accompliblied 
author of ‘ Physical studies.’ Put J crave 
a little space for a few remarks on his 
artfclo on the subject in the last Number 
of your Journal. I very cordially recip- 
rocate tli(3 kind and friendly spirit dis- 
played by liim in his observations ; and 1 
trust, however much he and I may^differ 
in our judgment upon any point, that w'e 
will be always reiuly to manifest the 
spirit of our blaster, and be prepared to 
love each other as fcllow'-woikers inViii- 
dcavouring to trace the ]K)wcr, wdsdoni, 
and benignity of our common Eather, as 
displayed in tbe works <>f his womlcr- 
workiiig hand. Ihit to the point. I did 
not rof^uire to be infoVimvl that the ac- 
count given by Humboldt of the zodiacal 
light, seems to be, to some extent, incon- 
sistent with the ‘ observations ’ made by 
myself. lJut I did not advert to his view's, 
nor to those of any otlier, as 1 wished to 
detail only my own (w^fcnf’ncc I wish I 
could now transfer to your e<.)lumns his 
beautiful description of the light in ques- 
tion. But it is too long for insertion.^ I 
j am persuaded, however, tliat the ditference 
I between the one description and the other 
is to be found, not in the fact that I mis- 
, take some other liifht for the zodiacal, 
but in the prodigiously difTorent circum- 
stances in which the obseiwations were 
made. Tlio ‘great philosopher’ saw it 
from the sutniuit of the Andes, and on 
another occasion, when on a voyage from 
Lima to Mexico, in a tropical climate be- 
tween the tenth and fourteenth degrees of 
N. latitude. My observations have been 

V Tho reader will find it in the/rW volume of 
his Cosinog, pp. as published in Bohn's 

Scientific Library. 


made wholly in Scotland, where our cli- 
mate is cold and damp, and our sky so 
frequently covered with clouds. I think 
that, did your space permit, I could take 
each of the particulars mentioned by 
the ‘author,’ and show successfully that 
the difference of the position of the ob- 
servers accounts for tho difierence of ap- 
pearance ; and hence the apparent discre- 
pancy between the one class of observations 
and tho other. I do not, however, claim 
infallibility for myself, as I am sure 
neither wdll the ‘ author ’ of the Studies. 
There maybe mistakes in my ‘conclusions;’ 
but I feel sure that there is none in iny 
‘observations,’ and that I am not in 
mistake about tbe ligut itself. 

Allow me one observation on the con- 
cluding paragraph of the ‘author.’ He 
there says, ‘ that there is one mistake in 
my criticisms.’ ‘ Your correspondent,,’ he 
adds, ‘ says, concerning the zc^iacal light, 
‘that it is not a nebulous matter surround- 
ing the sun and extending to the atmo- 
sphere of our earth;’ and then adds, ‘ where 
your coiTespondent found this statement 
it is unnecessary to inquire. Certainly 
not in the article wdiich he criticises.’ I 
did not find it in the article, neither did I 
intend to insinuate that 1 did. I merely 
intimated — ^what I knew to be tbe fact — 
that some were disposed to take this view 
of the nature of the light. Ilumloldt him- 
self says,’*^ ‘ We may, w ith much proba- 
bility, regard tlio existence of a very 
compressed annulus of nkbulous matter 
revolving freely in space between the 
orbits of Venus and Mars as the inntorial 
cause of the zodiacal light.’ Botli Scliu- 
hert and Lajdace before him entertained 
the same notion, viz., that it w as a detached 
nebulous riiig-t Ntuie of these authors 
says, it is true, that this nebulous matter 
‘surrounds the sun.’ But that w'as not the 
fact on w'hicli I wdshed to fix attention. 
TlidYact of the zodiacal light being nebu- 
lous w’as that to which especial reference 
was made. 1 do not yet believe that it is. 
I still tliink my own observations war- 
rant the ‘ conclusions ’ I drew in my first 
paper. But I am done with the subject. 
My other work is too important to allow 
me to occuj»y much of my time in such an 
occupation as speculating about the nature 
of the ‘ zodiacal light.’ I wish rather to 
make knowm to my fellow-sinners the 
light of the gospel. — With every senti- 
ment of regard for yourself, Mr Editor, 
and the author of the ‘ Studies,’ I am 
yours very cordially, '' 

Geo. Johnston. 

6 ATinUt street, Alay 3, 1849. 

* Cosmos, i. 130. j Arsigo^sAnnuairefoT 1842. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT CONFESSIONAL. 


All Chnstians recognise the duty of 
forgunng injuries, however imperfectly 
they discharge it : but few seem to reflect 
upon the duty of confessing them. It is 
not meant that believers generally neglect 
to confess to God that they have injured 
brother or a friend ; but that they fre- 
quently neglect to confess their fault to 
the injured brother or friend iMinself. 
Reader, is this a railing accusation? Is 
there not some Christian neighbour, per- 
haps daily companion, and fellow-commu- 
nicant, or it may be relative, or member 
of your o^ n household, of wliom you have 
entertained hard and uncharitable thoughts, 
without reason or pretence to justify your 
conduct? You have felt the hard word, 
the cutting repartee, the silent or ex- 
pressed reproach, the rash surmise, the 
impatient tone, the jealous doubt, the un- 
coui’teous epithet, the retailed evil report, 
lying with all the effect of guilt upon your 
conscience. It has turned out, and you 
arc convinced of it, that his disposition 
and character have been wrongly estimated 
by you — that in reference to a point of 
dispute, ho has been in the right, and you 
have been to blame ; yet, although you 
have thus wronged your friend and smitten 
his sensibilities, you are too proud to 
seem to him to yield — too destitute of 
justice and humility, of brotherly love and 
Cliristian candour, to come frankly and 
own your error, not only to the Searcher 
of Hearts, from whom it cannot be hid, 
but to him — your friend, your brother, 
3 "our fellow — whom you have injured. 

It is well to abhor the Roman confes- 
sional, and to shun every approximation to 
the impious principles on which it is based; 
but no discriminating person will diicern 
even a momentary resemblance between 
Popish confession and the practice enjoined 
on Christians in the New Testament of 
confessing their faults one to another. 
(James v. 16.) The latter docs not super- 
sede secret confession to the Lord of the 
conscience, nor has it any tendency to 
seduce from it: the reverse is the case. 
Neither does it interpose the offices of any 
but the one Mediator in the article of 
forgiving. ‘priest,’ before whom a 

deluded creature kneels, disclosing inmost 
sins and errors committed against God 
and fellow-men, is entirely a different 
party from an injured brother, in whose 
ear we may utter our compunctious for 
injury done. The injured brother assumes 
to be only what he is — an injured brother, 
and as such is rGgardc<l in the transaction; 
whereas the * priest ^ assumes to be what 
10 .— July. 1040 . 


he is not, and what it is impiety to think 
him — a subordinate mediator between the 
guilty and their Judge. To confess to 
one another is an act most worthy of a 
Christian. Instead of being a sim of 
weakness, it is a proof of fortitude, of 
justice, of love. It shows a heart that 
shrinks from unkindness, and is imbued 
with a high-toned piety. Only one who 
rules his own spirit the strength of 
grace has manliness enough to acknow- 
ledge, and sensibility enough to perceive, 
the duty of confession. Alas ! it needs 
little self-command or heroism to keep 
the mouth shut when tljp opening of it 
would only be shame. Jhit it needs a 
powcu* of conviction, and a cogency of holy 
sympathies, to bring such a proud unyiobi- 
ing mind as the human to do work of 
humiliation. There is no small effort of 
conscience requisite to imscal the lips in 
confession to our equal, it may bo our 
conventional inferior: — to own to him — 
there is the task — that wo have used him 
ill; that such-and-such was a rash word — 
an uncharitable surmise — an unkind action. 
‘ Were it only to God,’ thinks the oflbndoi\ 
^ I could do it ; and to God confess it 1 
shall* Or were it only to some one else, 
to any one else than to him; bub face to 
face, with his eye hx^king into mine, and 
perhaps with an ill-concealed smile of 
satisfaction at my humbled attitude lurking 
in his coiint«‘nance — O, I cannot do it.’ 

Reader, are iK>t these very like the 
thoughts which sometimes cross your 
mind, ay, it may bo rule it, when occa- 
sion would demruKl that your lips should 
open in confession to a friend? And is 
it right that such thoughts should deter 
you from the duty? It is the Divine 
will and law that, in addition to secret 
confession, there shall be mutual confes- 
sings and ^mniblings of brethren in the 
sight of each other on account of iin- 
brothcrly acts. - In the face of such a law 
what objections dare be starte<l, or what 
assurance can any one obtain of Divine 
fr»rgiveness who lives in neglect of its 
obligation ? Besides, this, like all other 
divine requirements, is founded in reason. 
The natiin^ of the case necessitates that 
before perfect internal peace can be re- 
storeii to tlie conscience of an offending 
party, or the harm done to the offended 
be neutralized, a thorough explanation 
must take place. The one must forgive, 
the other confess. In ordinaiy friendship 
this is known ; and in Christian, inter- 
course the same principles bold, with the 
addition that, in the latter case rupture or 
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misunderstanding is far more sad in all 
ii» results. Scandal is done thereby to 
the holy name by which believers are 
called. Men of the world say, ‘Those 
Christians bite and devour each other — 
eiren as the rest of us : to what do they 
pretend?^ "Or if scandal is not done — a 
rare event — what evil is not wrought in 
the minds of the discording twain? What 
alienation of look, and word, and feeling, 
every day deepening into greater coldness, 
estrangement, and dislike! What facility 
in falling into fresh causes of disquietude, 
which memory <pieckly links to the old 
until the mind is fairly mastered by the 
coiling prejudices! And it is well if all 
this confine itself to a single bosom. 
That is a rare piety whicli shall remain 
tinalTocted by such continued malign in- 
duenco. Both injured and injurer must 
feel its effects.-. That one unconfessed 
fault ! what prayers at the throne of 
grace will it hinder? What commu- 
nion seasons will the liaunting guiltiness 
poison — ^what sermons will it destroy — 
what comforts quench, and distresses ag- 
gravate; and all this to Imuiour a little 
pride and false ‘ shame ! ’ Correct notions 
of, human demerit and insignificance — 
notions acquired in the school of the cross — 
alone can remedy such evils. An earthly 
parent insists on his offending child con- 
feasiug his fault to his offending brother. 
He neither hears nor regards the signifi- 
cant or expressed plea of ‘ shame^ advanced 
by the offender, but with superior wisdom 
and authority holds to his point. They 
are but children; and what are their little 
Shyings and shames worth when so im- 
portant a moral discipline is in hand? So 
is it with the great Father, TJie most 
prominent and sage of men are but chil- 
dren in his eye; and though they may think 
yielding or confessing not a thing for 
them, Ho, the great Father, thinks other- 
wise, and for their own sakes, as well as to 
maintain his prerogative, he will have 
them — his creature, ransomed tkildrcn — 
to make up their quarrels, whether at the 
expense of pride or temper, and live in 
peace, as bentteth members of His family. 
Look at the effect of refraining from con- 
fession, as that develops itself not only in 
the individuals between whom the original 
misunderstanding occurred, but in their 
families — ^the circles in which as brethren 
they move, and the congregations to which 
they belong. Will not the jealousy of 
one member of a household, ospecially if 
he a bead, infect more or less the other 
members, and thence spread to neijg^hbours 
and eircl^ beyond, creating suspiemns and 
uncharitablenesB wherever its existence is 
known or cherished ; exciting parties, and 
fisrmenting disorder and unbrotherly influ- 
ence, in the very midst of the house of 


God ? Were the origin of many dissen- 
sions in families, neighbourhoods, congre- 
gations, and churches, probed and ex- 
plained, it would be found that in great 
part it lay in some unhappy circumstance 
which three candid friendly words would 
have put to rights, but which, like a 
spark, was allowed to smoulder unchecked 
in some brooding and vindictive bosoms 
till remedy was almost, if not quite, im- 
possible. ‘Behold how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! ^ O that the Prince of 
Peace' in the power of his pacific reign, 
would rule in the hearts of all his profess- 
ing subjects! Were the same mind in 
them which was in Him, how soon would 
all feud and misunderstandings cease to 
molest his kingdom! The father would 
not be too proud to say to the son. Son, I 
was rash; nor the son. Father, I have 
sinned. The master would allow to his 
servant, and the servant own to his master, 
that he had been in error. The husband 
would say to the wife, and the wife to the 
husband, without reserve. Yes, I^was to 
blame : forgive me the wrong. Friend to 
friend — ^brother to brother — sister to sister 
— Church member to Cliurch member — 
minister to people, and people to minister, 
without drawback,. hesitation, compromise, 
or stiffness, but with manly sinceiity, 
Cliristian firmness, love, and self-denial, 
would as in God’s sight acknowledge and 
deplore sin and error committed against 
each other, seeking, as essential to their 
peace, forgiveness of the offence. 


EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 

aBXUINElfJESS, AUTBENT10ITT,AKD INTEGRITY 
OV TUB BBW TiSBTAHlBNT SOJUPTURES. 

Havin-g in our last paper entered on 
the 'genuineness of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially those of the New Testament, and 
explained the nature of the argument on 
which it rests, we proceed now to illustrate 
the first grand division of that argument, 
viz. : — - 

IIiSTOEiCAL Evidence. — Tliis evidence 
flows in unbroken stream from the first cen- 
tury downwards to the present time. It is 
not needful to our purpose to trace it far- 
ther down than the third or fourth cen- 
tury, as after tliat time all doubt must 
Vanish. But some little difference of opi- 
nion exists in regard to the best mode of 
tracing it; — one party coiftending that a 
better cflect is produced by taking the 
stream at a point far down, and then gra- 
dually ascending towards the founl^n- 
head; and another party choosing rather 
to begin at the fountain, and follow the 
descending waters. It seems not of much 
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linportafioe. We take the latter metkod, 
however, end begin where oiir evidenee 
. begins. We go at once to the age in which 
our lK>oks claim to have been written, and 
eagerly interrogate that age regarding their 
existence and origin; nor shall we meet 
with any dubions response. Examining 
the records of that age, we find severed 
authors who leave us in no doubt whatever 
Uiat they had our very Scriptures in their 
hands. We have the testimony of the 
Apostolic Fathers, so called because tliey 
lived in the age of the apostles, and imme* 
diately after it. These are five Hi num« 
bor — Folycarp, Ignatius, Hennas, Clement, 
and Barnabas. Certain of their produc- 
tions have escaped the ravages of time. 
We opeip them with eager curiosity; and 
find that our sacred books are mentioned 
by name — that quotations occur from nearly 
all of them, and not unfrequeutly in the 
very words now found in them. We find ' 
the same respect claimed for them then as 
is claimed by us now; and as we read these 
ancient documents one after another, all 
the silly stories of fabrication vanish like 
the dreams of ignorance, to disturb us no 
more. 

We might leave the AyioBtolic Fathers 
with this general notice, and content our- 
selves with an equally general notice of 
subsequent historical testimony. But w© 
have a conviction, that though this field 
has been so thoroughly reaped and ga- 
thered, that almost no gleanings remain 
on it; that though the road has been 
beaten by so many travellers, following in 
the footsteps of great original investiga- 
tors like Lardner and Jones; that tliough 
the works of tliese authors have been con- 
densed and transcribed a thousand tiinos 
over ; yet there are inquiring minds, in- 
telligent and ardent youths in our own 
Churches, who may not have travelled this 
way yet, and to whom we may be privi- 
leged to impart the pleasure (enjoyen wiib 
a relish never to be forgotten, by many 
}>erpleKed spirits) that is felt when first 
the Holy wriptures, through means of 
this inquiry, stand out from the obscurity 
and uncertainty in which to us they had 
been* involved, and their geauineness 
shines forth in the clear light o€ historical 
testimony. Moreover, it i« the historical 
basis of our hiith that modern infidelity 
delights to assail. Learned Germany leads 
tlie assault; and the far-tamed /Strauss has 
appeared in an English dress, to supply 
our sceptics with new weapons, or enable 
them better tc*^dnt the old ones. We are, 
therefore, disposed to devote some pages to 
tins branch of our sul^eet. Let us begin : 
with ^ Polymrp^ and make him our first 
witn^s. Of his competency to give evi- 
dence in this cause there can be no doubt. 
lie was a disciple of tlie Apostle John, and 


Bufiered martyrdom in the year 166. Only 
one epistle of his has come down to us ; 
bat in it are forty allusioRS to the New 
Testament writings, as well as many quota- 
tionB from them. We can distinctly dis- 
cern his acquaintance with the following 
books: — Matthew, Acts, Homans, Corin- 
thians (First and l^cond), Gi^atians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, First and Second 
ThessalonianB, First and Second Timo- 
thy, First Peter, and First John. Our 
next witness is Jiynatius, Bishop of An- 
tioch, who fiouri'shed between a.d. 70 
and lie. In his wrjytings the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, with nearly all the 
Epistles, arc introduced m the way some- 
times of quotation, and sometiines of allu- 
sion. He has left a remarkable record of 
his resjiect for the New Testament gene- 
rally. He s}>eaks of * floifing to the Gospels 
as the flesh of Jesus; and to the A^stles, 
as the Presbytery of the whole Church,' 
which an eminent critic has thus, wo be- 
lieve, correctly paraidirased : ‘ That in 
order to understand the will of God, ho 
fled to the Gospels, which he believed no 
less than if Christ in the flesh had been 
speaking to him; and to the writings of 
the Apostles, whom he esteemed as the 
Presbytery oi the whole Christian Church.' 
Hermas, Clement, and Darnaltess, yield testi- 
mony precisely to the same effect; otid 
therefore it is not needful to occupy our 
6pa<% with it. Groat attempts have been 
made, but in vain, to silence or falsify this 
voice of antiquity. Eichhom, and other 
German scholars, as well os infidels at 
home, have done their best to stifle it ; 
but still the voice cries from the far-distant 
past, and attests the genuiuenjess of die 
Christian records. It was essenii^ to the 
system of Strauss, which is making so 
much noise in those times, tliat he should 
falsify this voice ; but he deYO<^ only a 
sentence to it, and in that sentence but 
hazards a doubt regarding its authority, 
and then flippantly passes on it is folly 
to object^ against tnese testimonies, that 
the quotations are not always formal, and 
for the most part are mere allusions, be- 
cause this is precisely what might have 
been expected ni the case of writers suti- 
IK>sed to bo perfectly fiuniHar widi the 
sacred books. 

Passing thus hastily from the Apostolic 
Fathcre (for it is but a very brief sketch 
we can present after all), we take up the 
chain of evidence in the writings of their 
immediate successors. Papias, Bishop of 
Ilierapolis, in Asia, whose public life lay 
between A.D. 110 and 116, claims to have 
been an associate of those who had known 

^ Sesiui article la No. IX. cf ttio Ilritieh QuAf' 
teriy Review, ia which * The Life of Jeeue, by lir 
David Frederick Blrausa/ ii very ably reviewed 
and exposed. 
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the elderg, as he styles the apostles. He 
speaks of the GoB];>els of Matthew and Mark, 
alludes to the Acts of the Apostles, PMrst 
Peter, First John, and the Kevclation. 
Jmtin Martyr was bom a.d. 89, and suf- 
fered martyrdom a.d. 184 or 167. Ori- 
ginally a heathen of great repute for skill 
in the learmng and philosophy of the 
various sects* and schools in his day, ho 
became a convert to Christianity in the 
year 1H3, declaring that he embraced it as 
the only safe and useful philosophy. He 
wrote two ^ Apologies’ for the Christian 
Faith, and a ‘ Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew;’ and in these works, which happily 
in great part have been preserved, he 
speaks of ‘ Christ’s Memoirs’ and of ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Apostles,’ evidently indicat- 
ing the ^ Gospels^ and the ‘ Acts ; ’ in regard 
to which he statos the highly important 
fact, that they were in liis day read and 
expounded in the Christian assemblies 
along with the writings of the prophets. 
He expressly quotes, or alludes to very 
nearly all the Epistles, while he ascribes 
the Revelation to the Apostle John. Ire- 
7UBUB was Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, a.d. 
170. He was a disciple of Polycarp, the 
friend and disciple of John. His five books 
agamst heresies yield testimony to every 
one of the Books of the New Testament, 
with the exception of Pliilemon and Third 
John. He speaks of the ‘Code of the 
New Testament;’ and ‘ his quotation^ are 
so numerous, and many of them so long, 
as to afford undoubted evidence that the 
Books of tlie New Testament which were 
known to the disciples of Polycarp, are the 
same Books which have descended to the 
present age.’ 

Omitting in this rapid review a host of 
eminent names, as A tJt^mayoras of Athens, 
llieophilus of Antioch, and Clement of 
Alexandria, who Nourished from the middle 
to the close of the second century, ,or be- 
ginning and early part of the third, we 
ailduce next the testimony of Tet'luUian of 
Carthage. His life lay bc'tween ^.d. 1 60 
and 220. He was one of the ablest of the 
early defenders of Christianity; and by 
quotation or otherwise, his writings testify 
to nearly the whole of the New Testament 
Scriptures, regarding which he declares 
that in his time they were open to the in- 
spection of all the world. So full -and 
frequent, indeed, are this Father’s quota- 
tions, that the illusti'ious Lardner has 
taken occasion to remark (and succeeding 
authors wdth triumph repeat his observa- 
tion), ‘ that the quotations from the small 
voliilne of the New Testament by Tertul- 
lian, are both longer and more numerous 
than the quotations are from all the works 
of Cicero, in writers of all characters, for 
several ages.’ Next in order we take the 
testimony of the famous Origeny who lived 


between a.d. 184 and 2^. Of his volumi- 
nous writings, the greater part is lost; but 
in what has been preserved, he authenti- 
cates the Books of the New Testament by 
frequent quotation and reference. He has, 
besides, left a catalogue containing the 
unanimously received writings, or the 
greater part of them. The last Christian 
testimony we adduce, is that of Evsehms, 
the celebrated ecclesiastical historian. In- 
timately acquainted with the writings of 
antiquity, and author of a History of Chris- 
tianity from its origin to his own times, 
which lay between a.d. 270 and 339, his 
testimony is of great weight. It bears on 
it not one suffrage only, but as it were the 
united suffrages of antiquity, scrutinized 
and approved by the indefatigjiblc and 
pains-taking historian, and may therefore 
fitly close this part of our sketch of histo- 
rical evidence- Eusebius ‘received the 
Books of the New Testament ncai'ly as vre 
have them, and in his various writings has 
produced quotations from all or nearly all 
of them.’ The reason why we stop at this 
point, and say nothing of Jerome end his 
successors, must appear obvious ; in their 
times questions from the New Testament 
occur in Christian waitings as frequently 
and familiarly as in modern discourses. 

We shall, in a succeeding paper, invito 
the attention of the reader to another, and, 
if possible, more convincing branch of 
historical evidence, namely, that derived 
from the testimony of enemies. Mean- 
while, that he may appreciate the . full 
value of the evidence already furnished, 
the following observations must be borne 
in mind : — 

First, Though our witnesses have been 
produced in a direct line or chain from 
the apostolic times downward, yet every 
link in the chain has not appeared. A 
‘ cloud of witnesses,’ and many years have 
been passed in silence by us; and we 
have* endeavoured only , to give an idea 
of the argument, by seizing on some of 
is more prominent links. Nor must the 
reader take up his view of the nature of 
the evidence we have sketched, from the 
figure of a chain stretching down through 
remote ages, correct and appropriate as in 
one view that figure is, as if there were 
nothing but a single line of testimony hold- 
ing its way through the solitudes of the 
past; whereas the truth is, there are a 
multitude of parallel lines, or, our line has 
breadth as well as length — that is, tliere is 
not merely one writer in this period, and 
another in the next, and soLn (a supposi- 
tion that might allow the suspicion of for- 
gery), but each age has nvmerom writers. 
A better figure than the chain is that of 
the stream rising in the first century, 
and increasing in depth, and breadth, and 
volume, as it flows onwards, bearing on its 
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broad breast^ in the second century even, 
a Christian literature that has since en- 
riched the world. There are no books on 
the earth that can exhibit anything; like 
this to voudi for their genuineness; and 
the foolish infidel must expunge from the 
catalogue of reaUties the literature of ages, 
or trace it to a different fountain, which no 
man has yet attempted, ere he can success- 
fully impugn our Christian records. 

^cona, No objection can be raised on 
the ground that all the books of the New 
Testament are not authenticated by each 
of our witnesses ; that certain of theftn have 
omitted Philemon, or James, or Second 
Peter, or the Apocalypse, or all the four 
together ; that others give testimony only 
to the Gospels and the Acts, or to the 
Gospels 5ii<i the Epistles of Paul : because 
they did not write with the design of settling 
the sacred canon, any more than authors 
of religious treatises in our times do. Such 
authors quote those books and texts only 
that suit their present purpose, and of 
course say uotliing of other parts of Scrip- 
ture that do not immediately lie in their 
way. It would bo sheer folly to presume, 
however, that they are ignorant of, or do 
not receive, whatever books have been thus 
left unnoticed by them. Nay, this very 
fact, that the testimony is not foimal but 
incidental, and only to such parts of Scrip- 
ture as each witness found occasion fur at 
the time of speaking or writing to the men 
of his own age, strengthens it tenfold. 
Had our witnesses set themselves down to 
authenticate the canon for future ages, we 
should have had less confidence in them 
than we now have, from the knowledge that 
they had no such design in view; never 
dreamt of the infidelity of succeeding times ; 
nor contemplated the prodigious import- 
ance tliat one day should attach to their 
words, and the strange use that should be 
made of them ; but following each his own 
path of present edification, furnished his 
own part of testimony, till we in these 
times, comparing them together, find that 
among them they have testified to the genuine- 
ness of every hook of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Under the guiding hand of 
God they rendered a service to distant 
ages, while they thought only of serving 
their generation ; and have erected a bul- 
wark for the truth which the art of print- 
ing will sustain while heaven and earth 
endure. 

Third, Tliis testimony is valuable, be- 
cause there could be no concert among its 
authors. If certain men had assembled 
and laid their heads together to notice in 
their works, artlessly, and apparently 
undesigned ly, a set of spurious b^ks, or if 
there were any ground for such suspicion, 
our cause would sufiler. But mark how 
the matter stands. The witnesses are 


separated by mountains, and deserts, and 
seas, and the still more formidable — the 
insurmountable barrier of time ; yet being 
in countries far apart, and in times widely 
distant, their collective testimony is com- 
plete, and each accordd with all; which; 
had they not drawn from acommon fountain 
of truth, could not have taken 4[>lace. 

Upon the whole, then, if the Christian 
books be a set of forgeries, such forgeries 
never occurred before ; — ^forgeries attested 
as never truth was, nor shall be again ; in 
whose favour not one or two ancient 
writings only lift .urn their voice, but to 
attest which a whole literature has sprung 
into being, and filled the world with its 
renown; — forgeries which have deceived the 
best and most learned men in all times, 
and still in the nineteenth century invite 
and challenge renewed k^rntiny ! U nhappy 
unbeliever I thou canst receive thy Hero- 
dotus, and thy Homer, and Cicoix), attested 
by not one hundreth part of our historical 
array, and yet reject the Book of Life ! Is 
there any conceivable amount of evidence 
that would satisfy thee? ‘Father Abra- 
ham,’ the rich man in the world of woe is 
represented as saying, ‘ I have five brethren 
— ^if one went unto them from the dead 
they will repent;’ but the reply was, ‘If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they bo persuaded, though 
ONE nOBK J'KOM THE DEAD.’ AlaS ! it 18 
the li/^.art that in most cases of scepticism 
is at fault. There is no want of evidence. 
One of the noblest discourses of the late 
illustrious and Jainentod Viuct bears this 
somewhat singular hut instructive title, 
‘ The Gospel Comprehended by the Heart.' * 


CHRIST AND THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


The divine beauty of Christ’s character 
is seldom more apparent than when asso- 
ciated with, and evolved by the afTectioiis 
of, humaik nature. In the tender sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of our mortal life 
ne evinced while working out for us a 


deliverance from tho*greatcst of all woes, 
we see how it behoved him to be in all 
points such as we ar* yet without Sin. 
Ilis sojourn at Bethany, his tears at the 
grave of Lazarus, are beautiful and holy 
illustrations of the humanity into, which 
he descended in liis mission of illimitable 


love. 

In no portion of that sublime life, hr»w- 
ever, is tnere a more exquisite picture than 


♦ See the dlscourae itaelf. In a voiuine translated 
and published in America, and recently rf'publisbed 
in this country, by Collins of Glasgow, and sold for 
a very small price. It forms a noble defence of 
Cfarlstianlty, In a series of essays or discourses. 
No thinking young man should be without it. 
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Trhere Jeentt blesiiegr Utile children. In 
that touching to the higher ladings 

of eur nainrey Cnrist manifeBtid the depth 
of hie own ametioas, while exciting ours. 
Those euhlesas of the character which 
he came to form, opened the flood-ffates 
of hU divine benignity. ' Suffer littte 
children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Even of such. 
Of those who blend with filial love the un- 
shaken trust of children. Even of those 
who feel most secure when under their 
father’s protection, and happiest when 
doing his will. LitUc children, the objects 
of our blessed Redeehxer's special care, are 
indeed fit emblems of the divine life. In 
this world of sorrow and sin into which 
they come with the look of wondering 
strangers, they seem to bear, even though 
taint^ and sin-epneeived, a closer relation 
to heaven than earth. The attracting 
points of all their ai&ctions, father and 
iiOHE, are words of which God and heaven 
are the highest significance. Their full- 
hearted joys put aU our hollow pleasures 
to shame. Their faith in the power of 
parental caare rebukes our faithlessness. 
In every look and action of tliose little 
strangers there is a world of meaning re- 
vealed by the words of Christ — a crowd of 
analogies which, in ordinary circumstances, 
we fail to perceive, lie who carries the 
lambs in his bosom, that great she]>lierd of 
Israel, hath pronounced, in his divine wis- 
dom, that except wo become as little 
children we can in nowise enter the king- 
dom of God. And this analogy between 
the tiny beginuiag of human Ufe, and its 
highest manifestation merging in the 
divine, is dwelt upon by our Lord with a 
frequency indicative of its peculiar im- 
portance. The feelings and relations of 
human life, as manifested in this its natu- 
ral, and we may almost say, abstract form, 
are beautiful types of life in that highest 
sense which has God for its object, and his 
love for its all. In the one as in the other, J 
love is the pervading feeling — the very 
spirit indeed of the child’s life*^ and the 
Christian’s. Enlightened by it the filial 
eye secs all perfection emli^dicd in one 
conception, a conception that admits of no 
other equal to iwln attractiveness and 
beauty. Absorbed in it, the heart clings 
with a feeling of dependence, a sense of 
security, to its object, which is^ to it a por- 
tion of its very being. Every joy is felt as 
an emanation from this object, whose 
approval is the highest happiness. If 
danger threatens,* if fears disturb, if piefs 
distfact, the instinctive faith of an all-per- 
vading affection seel^ help, ^d solace, and 
peace in tlna its highest ideaL Perfect 
torh, saith the i4KM9tle, castoth out fear; 
and the most oomplete analogy exists be- 
tween the soul’s assurance of safety in the 


knowledge that God is love, and the child’s 
loving reliance upon the affections of the 
parent. 

‘ Whesoever shall humble himself as 
this little child,’ saith our blessed Master, 
4s greatest' in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Greatest because his humility elevat^ him 
to the rank of sonship. Greatest in that 
heaven where the highest created intelli- 
gence, unable to fathom the depth or scale 
the height of God’s love, feels the end of 
his being served, and his greatest aspira- 
tions satisfied by eternally dwelling in tlie 
light of .God’s countenance, and eternally 
celebrating his praise. 

That beautiful analogy which our Lord 
revealed between the chUd and the Chris- 
tian gives us the highest and purest com^ 
prehension of our privileges which mor- 
tality can enjoy. Full of this idea, the 
beloved apostle, as if with a recollection 
of that hour when his divine Master 
blessed the little ones, continually ad- 
dresses the early Christians by the endear- 
ing term of little children. ‘ I write unto 
you, little children, because ye have known > 
the Father.’ Objects of the almighty 
Father’s peculiar tenderness and care, par- 
ticipants of his bounty, they have known 
the Father by feeling his love. Glorious 
knowledge, surpassing all conception, — the 
key to all mystery, the fulness of perfect 
wisdom, freedom, and bliss. While dwell- 
ing in a perpetual communion with him, 
enjoying his favour, living in the light of 
his countenance, they have known him, 
whom to know is life eternal. 

We ai-e told that little children were 
brought to Jesus, that he might lay his 
hands upon them and pray. The mothers 
of Jerusalem, among whom, perhaps, were 
some of those who ministered to the Man 


of sorrows^ knowing from many manifesta- 
tions of benignity and mercy the tender- 
ness of his character, brought to him those 
obje^}.B of their greatest solicitude, that his 
blessing might be extended to them. With 
looks of mingled maternal pride and fer- 
vent fondness they offer their little ones 
to the embrace of Him around whom the 
Pharisee, the Scribe, and the Hypocrite are 
Uironging with far other feelings. In this 
silent, instinctive acknowledgment of the 
amiability of the Redeemer’s character, 
and of his power to bless, what a rebuke 
there was to the self-sufiicieut worldling ! 
He who said that out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings God had perfected 
praise, accepted, however, this avowal as a 
significant token of the fiber’s faith. 
And with what an amount of tenderness 
and meaning did he accept it! In that 
loving embrace and recognition of the 
lambs (ff his flock, the great Shepherd 
showed us at once the necessity and import- 
ance of early religious training. * Suffer 
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little ebildren to come unto me, for of 
such is tiie kingdom of heaven.’ It 
was as if he had said, Allow their first 
feelings of i^ection, their earliest love, to 
he mine, e’er the tendency to sin in frail 
humanity has been strengthened by tho 
contaminating infiaences of a world which, 
in a wisdom leas holy and less pure than 
thatof a child, knows not God. Sufier tliem 
to come unto me, that in the growth of 
holy affections thus early instilled, they 
may grow to the stature of perfect men 
in Christ Jesus.’ Beautiful commentary 
upon the words of the Preacher^' Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, e’er the evil days come.* I 

This touching episode in the life of our 
divine Master furnishes us with one of tho I 
strougeat^recommendations in favour of 
the cultivation of early piety. It shows 
the responsibility of parents in training 
up those whose being is analogous to 
the denizens of the heavenly kingdom. 
But with equal force does it bring the 
l^on home to parents. To all such, as to 
Peter on the sea-shore, Jeans puts the 
question, ‘Lovost thou me?’ Need we 
mention the necessity tor Peter’s answer 
e’er onr Lord can say, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ 
That loving and tender Masteh is as essen- 
tially with us now as he was with tho 
mothers of Jerusalem ; oh ! that the ino- 
tliers of our land were as desirous of His 
blessing. The world hath nothing in it 
more closely resembling heaven than the 
sight of little children brought to Jesus. 
It is the dedication of an alresuly purchased 
life, the rendering to Christ of what is his 
own by sj>ocial right, and love’s tenderest 
requirement. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DEATH OF EGYPT’S FIRST-BqjlN. 

*Tn’as foldniprht, and deep darkness sat o'er Egypt’s 
fated land, 

Sleep, siren-like, had sung its song, and waved its 
mystic wand, 

And BHany a weary heart lay down, and found a 
soft repose. 

And many a soul sought happy realms, which, 
waking, no one knows.' 

The ever-watchfhl stars shone forth, all brightly in 
the sky. 

So Joyously they smiled, it seemed no danger could 
be nigh ; 

But, lightning-like, Jehovah passed— they hid their 
face in drea^ia. 

With darkness and with cloude His face and foot- 
steps vfttfe o’erepread. 

To each Egyptian home He went and breatfafed His 
icy breath, 

And the beating pulse of each first-born was para- 
lysed in death ; 


The slumberer started at the sound of the departing 
groan, 

. Arose in baste, but— all in vain— the vital spark 
bad flown. 

Ah! tlien, a death-like palor stole o’er every 
blooming cheek. 

And over all the land awoke the sigh, tlie sob, the 
shriek. 

Proud Pharaoh from his couch arose — hie eye had 
lost ils fire. 

He lifted up his voice and spoke— Ills voice had lost 
its ire. 

lie called upon his first-born son, great Egypt’s 
future king — 

And with the loud, wild shfiut, he caused the palace 
halls to ring. 

’ My son, my son,' ho cried, as quick from ball to 
hall he sped — 

But answer there was none— alas f his son was with 
the dead. 

lie came, he look'd, he saw hfs child— a piece of 
lifeless clay — 

The soul which lit that eye with life Imd softly 
I>ass’d away ; 

It lingered not, because its hope was yet as king to 
reign — 

The prospect of a sceptre could not bribe it to 
remain. 

The tyrant Pharaoh stood aghast— liis haughtiness 
had fled, 

Ills heart, erewbile like adamant, sat In the dust 
and blod. 

Ho felt It was Omnipotence that struck him with 
n^a rod, 

And, trembling, on his knees he owned the might of 
Israel’s God. 

*0, haste ye, haste, my messengers, bid Moses 
quick arise. 

And hither come— no more I’ll dare tho wrath of 
Heaven despise.’ 

Tho servant of the Lord appeared, with mild but 
lustrous eye. 

Its holy radiance seemed as if ’twere borrowed from 
on high. 

• Not now did Pharaoh meet him with a dark and 
scornful frown — 

That he might weep more freely, he had laid his 
sceptre down. 

‘ Go, go, tp^'gainst your mighty God all feeble fs 
my hand. 

Did all the host of Israel up, and leave this smitten 
land.* 

He went — his God had triumphed now^he went 
with Joyous heart, • 

And soon all heard the happy caH, * Arise, arise, 
depart, 

Lift Dp your hearts, with praises hail this holy 
Jubilee— 

Your galling Chains are burst in twain— rejoice, for 
you are free,* 

O Israel ! it was a high and a triomphmt hour, 

When the pvond oppressor knelt, and owned 
Jehovah’s peerless power— 

When the tyrant knelt before the slave and begg'd 
him to go free— 

Lift op jour hearts, with praisea hall tfie glorfons 
Jubilee. J. B, 
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TH£ 6C£PT1C IMPRESSED. 

{OfniSmtatilan qf Letter to Mr Edwarde.} 
CHBMIBTBY OF EESPIRATION. 

I. Rsspibation may be regarded under 
ieveral aspects. First, as a means of puri- 
fying the blood. The blood necas this 
purification. Pure flond arterial blood, 
m its passage through the body, deposits 
its nutritive particles on, and ac(iuires 
refuse from, au the organs. Having done 
this, it is no longer pure and bright, but 
. dark and impure, iAcapable any longer of 
Nourishing the system. • Prom arterial 
blood it becomes venous. The Author of 
nature, therefore, has wisely arranged « that 
before this venous blood resumes its course 
throughout the frame, it must first under- 
go a purifying process by exposure to the 
air. Think of the disastrous efiects re- 
sulting in every instance where breathing 
is suspended. 

What is the cause of death in drowning? 
The circulation through the system of un- 
purificd blood. It is not owing to the 
entrance of water into the body, but simply 
the. want of purifying air. If by means 
of an air-pump you extract all air from 
water, you can drown a fish as easily as a 
man; death in both cases arising from the 
circulation of impure blood. 

The purifying of the blood being thus 
necessary and important, what does the 
Author of nature contrive for the pur- 
pose ? He provides a purifying apparatus 
in the animal itself, and institutes a distinct 
pmeess of chemistry. That this chemistry 
may be understood, observe — first, that 
the main element of impurity in venous 
blood, and that which gives it its dark 
appearance, is carbon or charcoal, cssen- | 
tially the same material as common lamp J 
black. Secondly, That this carbon has a 
strong attraction for oxygen gas, and that 
by their union, they form the jHiisonous 
air called carbonic acid. If anv person 
put a few pieces of carbon into* a rod hot 
tube, and pass over them a stream of 
oxygen gas, the carbon disappears; it 
unites with the oxygen, and forms carbonic 
acid which comes out at the other end of 
the tube. Attend to this experiment dis- 
tinctly, for it is the very process taking 
place in the lungs. The object to be ob- 
tained is to get rid of the carbon existing 
in the blood. Oxygen gas exists in the 
atmosphere. By iuhalmg that atmos- 
phere, the oxygen and carbon are brought 
into contact; they unite, and for every 
particle of oxygen we inhale, there comes 
out an equivalent amount of carbonic acid. 
‘What a beautifiil process of chemical com- 
bination ! Can any person look at it and 
doubt whether tliere is any purpose or 


design manifested in such a constitution 
of things ? — ^whether the respiratory sys- 
tem and atmosphere surrounding it have 
been formed with a distinct relation to 
each other,? Think of the vital import- 
ance of getting rid of this carbon, death 
immediately ensuing when it is allowed to 
circulate, and the simple process, so ana- 
logous to the operations of the chemist in 
his laboratory, of bringing oxygen gas into 
contact with it. In this gas, dilated as 
the animal system needs, are we constantly 
immersed I This gas we are incessantly 
inhali^, which remains for a moment in 
contact with the blood, absorbs the im- 
purities, and carries them on its wings out 
of the system ! 

As a further illustration of designing 
intelligence being concerned in \his mat- 
ter, let us here allude to one remarkable 
provision, viz., that every circumstance 
which accelerates the circulation of the 
blood, has an equal tendency to accelerate 
the breathing. The rapid panting of the 
race horse, which gradually subsides ii^o 
natural breatliing as the equilibrium of 
the excited circulation becomes restored, 
is a familiar example. In our own per- 
sons we feel the same during exercise, or 
fever, or violent emotions of the mind. 
Now, what would have been our condition, 
had the ease been othenrise? Had the 
pulsations of the heart, for example, been 
augmented in frequency, while the respira- 
tion had continued in its natural state? 
Simply, that the blood in its hurry through 
the lungs would be imperfectly j)urified ; 
and that man, during every degree of exer- 
cise, during every emotion of anger, sur- 
prise, or even sprightly joy, would he 
circulating so much poison throughout his 
frame. Can it be believed, then, that this 
balance between the functions, is other- 
wise than designed by an intelligent mind ? 
To suppose it merely the effect of chance, 
is to^uppose the most lucky cliance ima- 
ginable to ail living beings. But for its 
existence we would be incapacitated for 
all the duties of life. Indolence of body, 
and listlessncss of mind, would be essential 
to health. The first attempt at running 
might induce paralysis of the vital motions. 
A few appeals of thrilling eloquence would 
suffice to Buflbeate both the orator and his 
audience. And the anxious mother, hur- 
rying to the i*escue of a drowning child, 
would herself fall down a senseless mass 
of clay ! 

II. Let us regard respiration as a che- 
mical process for warmingt^ke body. We 
have already viewed it as a means of puri- 
fying the blood, and that bjr the union of 
oxygen and carbon. Now, it so happens, 
that these two substances cannot unite 
without evolving heat. We see daily in- 
stances of this in common combustion. 
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The lamp^ whose flickering ray guides my 
pen at the present moment, the flre which 
warms me in my little parlour, yea, the 
intensely hot funiaces of the glass-blower 
himself, are examples of this nature. 
Ileat is generated in all these cases, for 
the same reason that heat is generated in 
the lungs. Carbon is the fuel, whether it 
exist in the coal, the peat, the wood, &e., 
or the blood, which, combining with oxy- 
gen, forms carbonic acid, and evolyes 
heat. Tlius the lungs are literally an , 
animal stove, which, by the combustion of 
carbon, not only purifies the blood, but 
warms the body. What indications of 
wisdom and contrivance here I It were a 
great point gained to get rid of the poison 
in any manner; but nothing short oi 
Divine ingenuity could contrive the plan 
of burning it away — using it as fuel for the 
sustenance of animal heat. 

Were there no inherent means of sus- 
taining animal heat, how pitiable and pre- 
carious would be our condition ! Bloc^ is 
as easily frozen as water. Why, therefore, in 
a cold frosty night, when all other streams 
are arrested in their course, and bound 
immovably in crystal chains ; why does the 
blood preserve its fluidity, and maintain 
its current ? How comes the blood of the 
harder Greenlander, living amid ice and 
eternal snows;* to be of equal wairmth with 
that of the swarthy native of Hindostan ? 
Simply, because for the supply of heat 
man is not dependent on outward influ- 
ences. He has a virtual but real process 
of combustion going on in his lungs, the 
genial warmth produced from which, is 
carried with the vital fluid to the remotest 
part of the animal economy. 

I can flincy a powerful objection against 
this view. It may be said that if heat is 
evolved in the lungs by the combustion of 
carbon — that is, by the union of carbon and 
oxygen — then the lungs themselves, as the 
seat of the combustion, must be tfgiduh/j 
yea, intensely heated. And so they would 
most certainly, but for another wise pro- 
vision of the Author of our being. In 
the very act of this combustion, or this 
union, the blood itself undergoes a change. 
This is the moment at which it is con- 
verted from venous into arterial. Now, 
the Creator has attached to arterial blood 
a greater capacity for holding heat, than 
venous blood possesses ; — that is to say, it 
has the power of ahsorhhiy heat, and re- 
taining it in a latent form; so that the 
heat evolved by this chemical union, is 
not concentr|LttM in the lungs. It is at 
once absorbed by the newly-S>rmed arte- 
rial blood; and circulated in this hidden 
or concealed form to all parts of the body. 
But whenever the arterial blood itself, in 
the course of the circulation, is changed 
into venous, it is then given out ; because 


venous blood has not a power equal to 
arterial of holding heat in a latent form. 
Thus it ^ that animal heat, though maun- 
factured in the lungs, flnds its way to every 
organ. By the simple contrivance of 
m^ing a diflerence between the two kinds 
of blood, in regard to their capacity of 
absorbing heat, are the lungs themselves 
preserved from destruction, and an equable 
temperature universally diflused. But for 
this simple provision, the blood in the 
lungs would be at the boiling point, the 
lungs themselves literally consumed, and 
a few inspirations of the vital air would 
strike with death cvefl^y living and breath- 
ing thing! Yet of such a provision, so 
beautifully simple, so wise, so benevolent, 
you afiect to doubt whether it be merely 
the effect of chance^ blind energy^ or the 
workmanship of a kind Creator’s care ! . 

III. But this is not all. If it bo the case 
that the blood is purified, and the system 
wanned, by the union of oxygen and car- 
bon in the process of breathing, and that 
the atmosphere is the great reservoir of 
this oxygen; moreover, if what goes in 
oxygen, comes out carbonic acid gas, and 
this carbonic acid is a deadly poison — what 
prevents the oxygen from being all con- 
sumed by so many breathing creatures on 
the face of the globo^and the atmosphere 
itself vitiated by the exhalation df the 
poison ? Observe the evil. Every breath 
we iJraw consumes a certain amount of 
oxygen [or vital air; every breath w© ex- 
hale supplies the place of tliat oxygen 
with a deadly poison. Let us illustrate 
this truth by one experiment. Suppose 
ou invert a tumbler containing nothing 
ut air, and place within it a small living 
animal. For a few minutes the little pri- 
soner is vigorous and lively as usual ; gra- 
dually it becomes dull and listless; breathes 
more and more laboriously; in a few mi- 
nutes more it dies. Why tliis death ? The 
tumbler is as full of air as ever. But 
analyze that air; it has undergone a 
change ; its oxygen has disappeared, and 
carbonitj^acid poison supplies its place. 
Or vary the experiment. Fill the tumbler 
with air directly from your own lungs, and 
introduce the animal. What is the result? 
Instantaneous death, instead of gradual^ 
makes all the difference. Now, what pre- 
vents a similar result, on a larger scale, in 
the atmosphere itself? The answer to 
this query will tend still farther to enhance 
our concc^ptions of the Divine wisdom, and 
may well excite a thrill of gratitude for his 
goodness. It has been so arranged, that 
this carbonic acid, which is so destructive 
to animal life, should bo very wholesome 
nourislimcnt to plants. Vegetables per- 
form a process of respiration as well as 
animals, but in them the stops are just 
reversed. They take in carlfouic acid; 
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they decompose it; they keep the carbon, 
and throw out the oxygen. They thus per- 
form a twofold ohSloe — They suck in 
the poison which animals exhale, and Ihus 
preyent the air from being unduly orer- I 
charged with it. 2d, They throw out in i 
return the very vital air which animals re- 
quire. Think of this mutual interchange 
of gilts — ^bow beautiful, how wise, how 
n^cent, bow necessary ! 

Only one other objection 1 shall suppose 
yop uttering. Vegetables have hot the 
power of locomotion. They cannot, like 
animals, go and seek their food. If 
carbonic acid gas, therefore, be diffused 
through the air, how can they get at it, 
ffxed as they ai^ to the sui^ace of the 
earth ? Ah, sir, even here the Creator has 
not left his work imperfect. Ho has made 
carbonic acid the heaviest of all airs. So 
heavy is it, that )^6u can pour it from one 
tumbler into another like water, or extin- 
guish a lighted candle with it in a similar 
manner. Why is it, that in a crowded 
church or theatre, a sense of suffocation is 
first felt in the seats below? Because, 
carbonic acid, from its weight, descends. 
But if this noxious gas be so heavy, then 
of course it must creep along the ground, 
and* directly come in contact with the 
respiratory organs of vegetable life. Is 
there no proof of cofitrivance here ? Let 
the late melancholy catastrophe on board 
the * Lond(mderry steamer’ answer. ,The 
vitiated atmosphere in the hold of that 
vessel, by breathing which, seventy-two 
human beings were suffocated to death, is 
the very atmosphere that the millions upon 
millions of breathing creatures throughout 
the globe would soon occasion, had the 
provident source of life not devised a plan 
of renewing the vital air, and destroying 
the noxious. This He has effected by 
vegetable respiration; and since plants 
cannot go and seek the gas, has so arranged 
it, that the gas shall go and seek them ! 
Father of nature ! without thy care, how 
could we be saved from the poison of oar 
own breath ? . ^ 

But why enlarge on such themes ? 
Enough has been said to prove that the 
liand of an intelligent Creator is here. Is 
it possible that all these wonderful pro- 
cesses of chemistry, so necessary, so bene- 
ficent, so nicely arranged and adapted to 
each other, could be originated and sot in 
order, without the skill and care of a great 
benignant and ull-seoing Chemist ? Is H 
a mere casual affair that our luii^ should 
contain innumerable air cells? luat these 
air cells should communicate with the at- 
mosphere ou the one hand, and the blood 
ou the other, and alternately inhale and 
expel their contents ? Thai this constitu- 
tion of the air answers so nicely the re- 
spective X‘urj>ose8 of purifying the blood, 


and warming the body? That the great 
circle of tiie blood’s course should have 
attached to it the little circle of its passage 
through the lungs ? That tliis superadded 
circle comes in at the very point where the 
further continuance of the great circle 
would produce death? That vegetable 
respiration should answer so admirably as 
the counterpart of the animal purifying the 
air-absorbing poison, and manufacturing 
out of it aliment for themselves ? Finally, 
is it a matter of utter chance, that this 
subtile aerial poison itself should be caused 
by its w,eight to creep along the surface of 
the earth, and directly come in contact 
with vegetable life ? Think of these dif- 
ferent provisions separately or combined. 
Fancy the destruction to animal life, had 
any one of them been wanting ; and then 
answer as a rational being tbo question, to 
what Power do I owe the constitution of 
my franie, or the harmony of its working ? 
Is it to other than a Power intelligent, 
wise, beneficent, divine? Doth the fool 
cry ^oud, or whisper in his heart, there is 
no God ? Every breath he draws, the very 
breath by which his blasphemy finds utter- 
ance, gives the lie to the delusion ! Dare 
you, Mr Edwards, spend so unworthily 
God’s vital air ? Katner tune your heart- 
strings to their highest pitch, and tremble 
to inbale another mou^ful of it, without 
resolving to restore it back, in a note of 
adoring gratitude and praise. 

In next, I will offer a few remarks 
on the Chemistry of Diyestion, — I am, Asc. 

The Sceptic’s reply to the foregoing 
epistle, we think it unnecessary to trans- 
cribe in full. Suffice it to say, that by tJie 
argument from design he was powerfully 
impressed. One solitary chimera still con- 
tinued to obscure his mind. ‘ May there 
not be such a thing in nature (says he) as 
a principle of order ? The strength of your 
argument lies in this, that no energy un- 
connected with mind can be intelligent; 
and nothing but intelligence can account 
for the order and harmony observable in 
the animal functions. Now, are we not in 
danger of ascribing directly to intelligence, 
what, after all, may be simply due to the 
blind energy of nature itself, acting in 
obedience to this princdplo of oi*der? I 
throw out this hint, however, merely by 
the way; and await with impatience your 
eontiuuatieu of the argument from the 
* Ciiemistry of Diyestion.^ — 1 am, &c. ^ 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

( Concluded yirom page 

* Thy will be done oa earth as it is in 
heaven.' 

As tlie natural and just result of this 
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rer^rence of God's afAnbutes, axid sobjee- 
tion to the soyereiga anihority of Christy we 
expect implicit obidiettce to his commands, 
and l^eretbre we pray, in the third petition, 
that His will may be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. 

We enter not into the distinction as to 
the secret and the revealed will of God — 
His will in providence and in grace. We 
think the will here meant is indicated with 
sufficient clearness, by the ffict that it is to 
be done. It is revealed, otherwise it could 
never be obeyed, although it might be ful- 
hlled. It is that holy, and just, ai|d good 
law which enjoins personal purity, relative 
integrity, and l>enevolenc6, with holiness 
unto the Lord. The will of God is our 
sanctitication, and to all the extent to which 
it is made the directory of human conduct, 
it promotes happiness to man. Opposition 
to the Divine will hrst ^brought death into 
the world, and all our woes;’ and the 
enmity of the natural mind against God, 
the obstinacy and depravity of the will of 
man, continue to be the sole causes of the 
wretchedness of our world. 

In heaven, God's will is the supreme 
and only law. The angels there, with the 
spirits of the }ust made perfect, without 
surrendering tl^ir liberty, have no law but 
that of God. Their volitions move in 
perfect harmony with the plans and decla- 
rations of their great King. TJiey all 
spontaneously do his ' commands, and 
hearken unto the voice of his word. 

That we may behold the full effect of the 
contrast, we have only to think of hell, 
where everything is done contrary to the 
will and law of God; where all is wicked- 
ness and unmingled woe. 

To understand the operation of conflict- 
ing principles and divided wills, we have 
just to turn inward upon our own souls, or 
outward upon the earth ; and there we 
shall find that wherever there is the greatest 
conformity to tlie will of God, ther^also 
is the least jarring of discordant passions, 
the farthest remoteness from hell, the 
greatest proximity to heaven. 

And would we but realize that unity of 
will with God, which produces such sweet- 
ness and ease in the volitions of celestial 
beings, we should then also see heaven 
coming down to earth, and the will of God- 
done as cheerfully, as ccmstantly, as 
nntiredly, as universally, in earth as in 
heaven. 

Now this, and nothing short of this, is 
the prayer of this petition. Alas I alas ! 
how ffir is it from being fulfilled in our 
distracted worm, where light is conflicting 
with darkness, sin with holiness, Satan 
with Christ. But assuredly as glory to 
God in the highest is the great final cause 
of all things, and that glory can be no 
otherwise so iUnstriously displayed as in 


the sanotifleation of his name, the acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereignty, and the per- 
formanee of his will; nay, as he has actually 
purposi^ and premised these things, they 
will not fael of their accom^dkihment ; and 
the;^ only are the bobs of God who seek 
their fuMlment; and they only can be 
happy who concur in their approach. 

But this leads us to notice the seeoiiid 
class of petitions which refer more directly 
to the wants of the suwliaat; and in whidb, 
while the glory of God is not neglected, 
the personal interests of the creature are 
permitted to occupy tire molt promiDjent 
place. • 

As man consists of body and souly and 
as the comforts of this world, if not indis- 
peiisable to, are yet closely connected with, 
the happiness of the soul, wo find that 
although the spiritual interests of the sup* 
pliant are mainly consnfted, his tempcuid 
welfare is not overlooked. 

‘ Give us this day our daily bx'oad.’ 

Under this request wo must, doubtless, 
bo permitted to include all those things 
needful for the b^y, without which bre^ 
would be insufficient for our comfort. 
And there is no propriety in limiting this 
petition unduly to the most scanty provi- 
sions for our temporal wants, otherwise it 
were a prayer unsuitable to the diversified 
necessities of all ranks and conditions of 
men. Yet is it but just to observe that 
everjthing approaching to avaricious at- 
tachment to this world's goods, and; all 
rostlesB and distracting anxiety about pro- 
vision for an uncertain and temporary life, 
are, in accordance with our Lord’s lan- 
guage elsewhere, evidently forbidden ; for 
' after these things do the Gentiles seek.' 
It is scarcely necessary to add the warn- 
ing, that ouF dependence on the provi- 
dence of that God *who numbers the hairs 
of our heads, and clothes the lilies of the 
fields, and feeds the young lions when they 
cry,’ is not in us any more than in the 
beasts of the field to preclude or slacken 
our industry and prudence. Reason is to 
us whatnustinct is to them; and he who 
‘ provides not for his own, especially for 
those of his own house, hath dented the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.' 

As in this petition is comprehended 
whatever relates to tlio corporeal life ; in 
the next two is summed up what }>$longs 
to the heavenly.’ 

‘ Forgive us our debts^ as we forgive our 
debtors. 

The spiritual covenant which God maclo 
with the Church, comprehends the two 
parts of our Lord’s directions. It was, ‘ I 
will writs my law in their hearts, and will 
pardon their iniquities.’ Here Christ be- 
gins with the remission of sins, and after- 
wards provides for our defence from the 
recurrence of evil. 
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Sin may be called a debt, inasmuch as 
bj the commission of it we have either 
failed to perform some duty which we owed 
to God, or supplanted a good action by our 
actual transgression, and so have incurred 
a debt of punishment, made ourselves 
liable to be incarcerated under the divine 
law, and to be visited with the threatened 
penalties. Under au anxious sense of this 
burden of sin, the penitent child of God, 
whose humility leads him ever to magnify, 
not to diminish and hide, his transgression 
— whoso perception of the divine holiness 
and justice will not allow him to lessen its 
guiltiness — ^but whose faith in His pro- 
pitiated mercy prevents him from despon- 
dency, comes ever ‘ to his Father for 
pardon and justihcation. 

The condition upon which this petition | 
rests is not one subversive of this gratui- 
tous mercy. Tlie penitent pleads not, 
as the meritorious ground of forgiveness, 
his own clemency to his enemies. He 
merely advances it as the measure of that 
mercy which he claims for himself — the test 
of that repentance which he professes to 
feel. And it is obvious that if repentance 
in the nature of things must go before con- 
fession and forgiveness, he who comes to 
God meditating acts of revenge, or seeking 
opportunities of annoyance against his 
ononding brother, or even maintaining a 
relentless feeling toward his enemy, is all 
the while cherishing sin, and can be po fit 
subject of divine mercy. Such may not 
presume to deprecate that anger from 
themselves at the throne of God which 
they refuse to relinquish towards their 
neighbour. 

M^ile thus the child of God constantly 
acknowledges his need of confession and 
pardon, ho turns not the grace of God into 
licentiousness. He does ^not sin that 
grace may abound,’ nor consider offences 
trivial, because if any man confess his sin 
God is faithful and just to forgive him his 
sins. He earnestly desires to avoid the 
occasions of sinning, and conscious that it 
is not in man to direct his footsteps, nor to 
stand against the assaults of tlio lusts of 
the flesh, and the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life, the devil, and the world, he 
prays that he may not be led into tempta- 
tion. 

* Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.’ 

He prays that his dangers may not be 
increased above measure; and tl\at in the 
trials to which all are more or less exposed, 
ho may be delivered out of evil by the 
mighty hand of God. 

These three petitions, in which the sup- 
pliant particularly commends his interest^ 
to God, are not, however, selfish and 
exclusive in their character. They are 
fitted to express the public and common 


desires of the Church, and even in the 
closet enable the Christian to seek the good 
of his brethren and companions, being 
addressed to a common father, supplicating 
associated blessings, and deprecating uni- 
versally all evil. 

The conclusion to the Lqrd’s Prayer 
contains an ascription of praise to God at 
the same time thai^ it is advanced, as 
forming the highest motive with him to 
grant requests which it also asserts to be, 
without limitation or control, in his power 
to fulfil. 

‘ For^thine is the kingdom,’ &c. 

It ought to impart an assurance of hope to 
the suppliant who sincerely and truly offers 
up petitions which he knows to be agree- 
able to the will of God, that he then de- 
sires to become a fellow-worker vith him 
whose heart being once set upon its ob- 
ject, never changes, and who will do all 
his pleasure. It is no selfish temporal 
object which he seeks after; he has the 
sympathy of angels and saints in it — the 
bowels and joy of Christ — ^the co-operation 
of the Spirit — ^the good-will of Him who 
dwelt in the bush. It ought to impart 
confidence of success also, that although 
the accomplishment of his desires is im- 
ossible, except to God, ^ that power 
elongeth unto the Lord, and ths^ the 
thunder of his power none can compre- 
hend.’ And, finally, it should embolden 
him earnestly to plead for those great 
objects, that they are inseparably connected 
with the great end of his being, which is 
not to gain the applause of men, or to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, but 
to advance the final cause of all things 
— the glory of God, and to secure those 
enduring realities which last for ever and 
ever. 

And now, on a serious and deliberate 
review of these supplications, is there any 
one who sincerely worships God, and de- 
sires his own good; who considers the 
blessed eflbcts that would result were every 
soul to sanctify the Lord God of Israel, to 
acknowdedge allegiance to Christ, and both 
to will and to do God's pleasure ; is there 
any one who contemplates tlie becom- 
ing spectacle of all waiting upon the 
providence of God for their eartfily com- 
forts, doing jnstly, loving mercy, and 
w'alking humbly with their God; is there 
any, in short, who realizes the blessed 
promise of ‘Glory to God,' &c., who will 
not cheerfully and* honestly pledge himself 
to his glorious Parent for their accomplish- 
ment hy a solemn ‘ Amen, — so let it be?’ 

‘ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of 
Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name forever; 
and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Amen, and Amen.’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

•THE FASHION OP THE WORLt) PA8SETH 
AWAY.' 

SwiPTKR th&n slmdowed clouds o'er sunny slopes. 
Swifter than waters ^finding to the sea. 

Than glistening dew-drops on the mead or copse. 
Than fitful, wild jKlolian melody. 

The fashion of the world — its cares, its hopes, 

" All pass away. ^ 

Like sand upon the desert, which the sky^ 

In its bright changelessness, sees ever shifting. 
Are this world's fashions ; to eternity, 

Like weeds, for ever drifting, onward drifting. 
Amid the wildernesses of the sea, 

% They pass away. 

A hand too swift for mortal power to follow. 

And all too strong for human pride to stay. 
Graves deep, aye deep, as all earth's things are 
shallow, 

The marks of changefulncss, and of decay ; 

Tell that the fashion of the world, so hollow. 

Must pass away. 

Tlie laurel and the rose wreath blanch and wither 
Kven before the brows they bind grow cold; 
Death's unstayed sickle gathers all together. 

And we pass onward as we did of old, 
l 4 u;king the time to stay, and question whether 
All pass away. 

All pass, save the old fashions — sin and death. 

Old almost as the world, to us they cling— 

The cold cerements of clay, till from beneath 
The shaking plumes of Time’s out -stretched wing 
We shall emerge, and change them fur the wreath 
That fadeth not away. 

Yet over alfthfs fashion-changing scone 
Stretches for evermore tlie prospect bright 
Of rest eternal, changeless and serene ; 

And through life's shadows sweeping into light. 
Losing all memory of what hath been, ^ 

We, too, shall pass away. 

G. U. 


IONA AND ST COLUMBA. 

CoLUMBA, in his institution at Iona, 
reared preachers whom he sent out over 
all Pictlaiul, to publish the gospel to the 
benighted people over whom his heart 
so intensely yearned. Tlioy were men of 
a like spirit with himself, and entering 
heartily into his view's, their success was 
atnazitig. Thy travelled everywhere, sub- 
sisted on the^ireaiiest fare, emlured re- 
proaches, encountere<l perils by land amd 
sea, traversed hundreds of miles north and 
south, and sailed in the stormy seas among 
the far islands of the west, in their currachs 
or wicker boats covered with hides, days 


and nights together, tossed like a leaf 
on the surge, for the purpose of carry*, 
ing the gospel to the neglected people 
of some lonely island. These men of 
God went preaching the word, not only 
in the nortnern parts among the Piets, 
but also in the south of Scotland, and in the 
north of England. A great r^ormation 
throughout the whole country was the con- 
sequence. Many were turned to the Lord 
— and a light shone which attracted all 
eyes, and a love was exhibited wiiich 
alfoctcd many hcaits. 

The fact of the great success of the 
gospel in the sixth? century, under the 
labours of Columba, is obvious from the 
vast numlx^r of religious places that hear 
the name of hill or ccW, especially through- 
out the west of Scotland, which name was 
given, for the most parL to the residences 
of the preachers who issued from the 
school of Columba. The preachers, prior 
to the age of this honoured servant of 
Christ, among the Britons, tliough partially 
successful, were not once to be compared 
with him. His ministrations left an im- 
pression on the country that has not been 
effaced to this day. 

The followers of Columba were denomi* 
nated Culdees, the 'retired people,^ the 
people of the cells, from cel or cuU, mean- 
ing a retired corner or cave, or, according 
to some, the 'servants of God.’ These 
(>ul<^eeB retained their footing for many 
ages after Columba^s time; and after all en- 
deavours to suppress them, they were still 
found in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when the famous Lollards appear- 
ed — a singular proof of the kindness ot God 
in preserving the light of the truth in our 
land, nearly to the time of its breaking 
forth with renewed lustre at the lleforma- 
tion. These Culdees in Scotland, like the 
Waldeuses on the continent, retained the 
truth in the dark ages when all the world 
was wondering after the Beast. In the 
secluded glens and forests of our native 
land was the gospel known, and many a 
little Geslien in hut and hamlet enjoyed 
and clieribhed the light of tlie truth, when 
all was misty and murk around them. 
Whefn the cities and other parts of the 
nation were sitting under the obstruction 
of error, God ha<i a people in the solitudes 
whom he hid under the covert of his wings, 
and whom he blessed and fostered until 
the day dawned, and the shadows flew 
away. 

Columba was a man of great force of 
chararter, and of unswerving decision of 
purpose; while, at the same time, ho pos- 
sessed the simplicity of a child. He was 
remarkable fur gentleness of manners, 
holiness of life, and unaffected kindness, 
lie was one of the most learned men of 
his age, and belonged to the highest rank 
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in society. His prudence and discrimina- 
tion of mind were sneb, tkat he was applied 
to in the most difdeoU and perplexing 
matters, relative to national policy and 
intricate qneeiiona among brethren. He 
divested himselt* of all his worldly wealth 
and claims of earthly distinction, that he 
devote himself entirely to the work 
of the gospel. If it be asked, To what are 
we to attribute his amazing success, when 
he neither wrought miracles nor laid claim 
to the gift of prophecy ? we answer, The 
blessing of God, for ‘ Paul may plant and 
ApoUos water, but it is God that giveth 
the increase.’ At thcfsame time the means 
are to be considered, — ^the holiness of the 
man’s life, his entire devotedness to God, 
his fervent prayers, his unwearied labours, 
his confidence of faith, and the pure gospel 
which he preached j for without this l^t 
the mighty instrument is wanting, which 
the Spirit of God will alone vouchsafe to 
employ for the conversion of sinners. It 
is the truth preached that saves, and where 
this is withheld, no saving work is to be 
expected. It has been remarked Hhat the 
life and conduct of St Columba afford as 
bright an example to our missionaries to 
follow, and as great an cnoouragoment for 
thefh to persevere, as is to be found in the 
biography of any individual that has been 
handed down to us since the apostles’ days.’ 

His followers were to be found in every 
country in Europe, and their learning, and 
sanctity always procured for them respect 
ami honour. Numbers went to France, 
Italy, and other nations on the continent. 
The zeal of the monks of Iona in propa- 
gating the gospel in these dark times was 
indeed remarkable. It glowed in the 
bosom of age no less than in the bosom of 
youth. Old men of seventy, equally with 
young men of twenty, engaged with heart 
and hand in the good work of the Lord, 
and even travelled into distant kingdoms 
to publish the gospel. Great was the fer- 
vour in those times, when many ran to 
and fro, and knowledge was increased, and 
the Spirit of Christ descended in*- copious 
infiueuce on many hearts. The sixth 
ccntui*y was a time of bright sunshine, it 
was more than a blink, it was a clear day, 
and the Lord wrought mightily by his 
servants, and countenanced them greatly 
in their honest labours for his sake. 

Much remaiUvS to be said of the saint 
of ^ tlie Isle of Waves’ — many things that 
w'ould tempt us to draw out this paper 
to three times its length; but we must 
forbear. Columba die<i in 507, the 
seventy-aeventli year of his age, in great 
peace, and in the full assurance of eter- 
nal life. The account of his last mo- 
ments, as given by Adomnan, his biogra- 
pher, is fraught with great interest, but 
we cannot here insert it. It only remains 


that we notice the success of the gospel 
after the decease of the venerable Columba, 
under the ministry of his immediate suc- 
cessors. The preachers that issued from 
Iona have, in numbers, been compared to 
swarms of. bees, or to a wide-spreading 
flood. The fountains of Iona*seut forth its 
waters clear, and fresh, and copious in aU 
directions at home and abroad. The dis- 
ciples of Columba were men of learning, 
as well as of zeal and piety. They were 
long and well trained in all the erudition 
of the age, and this long preparation was 
doubtle.ss deemed necessary not only for a 
thorough education, but also for a thorough 
testing of their principles and characte**. 
Many of them were also men of great 
t#ents, perhaps of as great talents as the 
age could boast, and this gave them weight 
and influence. Columba was a far-seeing 
man, and he plainly perceived that a class 
of illiterate preachers would utterly damage 
the cause he had so much at heart. God, 
say some, has no use for human learning ; 
it may be presumed he has as little tor 
human ignorance. 

Baithen, the cousin of Columba, and his 
immediate successor in Iona, was one of 
the most illustrious men of his age. Next 
to Columba, he was deemed to be the best 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and to 
possess the greatest extent of learning of 
any man on this side of the Alps. On ac- 
count of his simplicity and affectionate 
manner, Columba used to compare him to 
the Apostle John, It is said that ‘ he was 
so inuoh given to prayer, that even in con- 
versation with his friends his hands, though 
concealed under his mantle, might be ob- 
served to be every moment lifted up in 
that praying attitude to which they were 
BO much habituated.’ No wonder that the 
gospel should make progress under the 
ministry of such men I 

Aiden, another distinguished follower, 
was the instrument of the conversion of 
tlie Northumbrians during the reign of 
Oswald. This good work was undertaken 
about thirty-eight years after the death of 
Columba, who, long prior to his decease, 
had tuiTied his attention to the conversion 
of the Saxons. It was a remarkable feature 
of these times, as contrasted with ours, that 
the nobility not only embraced the gospel, 
but preached it. What arare case iSthis in 
the world now-a-days ! God, it is true, can 
dispense with men of rank m publishing 
his gospel, and he has often chosen the base 
things of the world, and the things that 
arc despised, tor this purpose; but the time 
is coming when these mexi will probably 
be foremost in the ranks of those who deem 
it their honour to proclaizn the gospel of 
the grace of God. 

The followers of the saint of Iona eon^ 
tinned for sundry ages zealously to propa* 
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gate the gospel, and to retain, in a great 
measure, their ancient respect and influ- 
ence, till at length, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the power of Komanism 
gained such ground as to supplant the 
venerable Cnldees. Still they were not 
wholly extirpated, but, as we have already 
mentioned, they maintained a imrtial fV»ot- 
ing till the dawn of the Reformation. W e 
have thus briefly surveyed a bright period 
of the history of the Church of Clirist in 
our native land, and have seen what great 
things the Loid wrought among our re- 
mote ancestry, in the fulness of his gra- 
ciousness to them. ‘ We have heard with 
our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, 
what work thou didst in their days in the 
times of old/ 


SCENE ATTHE HOSTELRY, GAIRNEY 
BRIDGE — December 1733. 

On a cold day, in the early part of 
December 1733, six venerable looking men 
arrived at a small hostelry by the way- 
side, on the road from Qiiecnsferry to 
Kinross, about twelve miles from the 
former, and four from the latter place. 
The house was one story high, thatche<i 
on the roof, and consisted of two rooms 
with concealed closets. Externally, it 
wore an air of neatness and comfort ; and 
within, indicated the moderate wealth and 
superior habits of its occupant. That 
occupant was liferciiter, as well as tenant, 
of the premises. She was unmarried, and 
to this circumstance owed her residence 
and position in society. Her brother 
owned and possessed the lands on which 
her house stood;, and had come to them 
by inheritance, as his progenitors had 
done for several generations. “ Gairney 
Bridge,” so called from a stream falling 
into Lochlevcn, close by, and a bridgj on 
the Great North Road iwross that stream, 
gave its name at once to the estate, and 
the hostelry upon it ; a name familiar to 
every Seceder conversant with the origin 
of his denomination ; as it will continue to 
be with every member of the United Pres- 
byterian Church who takes any interest 
in its history. Miss Bcnnet, the keeper 
of the hostelry, was in the prime of life — 
but verging to the ride of old age. By 
way of mrintaining her independence, 
preserving her patrimony, and finding 
occupation for herself, she had opened her 
house for the accommodation of travellers, 
but she continued to be better known as 
* The Laird’s Sister/ than as the hostess of 
the inn. 

Such was the place at which the vene- 
rable men, alreaay referred to, arrived cm 
the occasion in question. They came 


separately and successively, from ditfercnt 
directions — not by chance nor unexpect- 
edly, but by appointment, and for the ^s- i 
charge of business as solemn and important 
as could possibly draw them together. 
The intelligent reader will have already 
anticipated who they wei'e; nevertheless 
w'e shall introduce them to him by name, 
and tell him what wo know of their age 
and standing in the ministry; for all 
of them wore clergymen. According to 
seniority, both of natural and official life, 
the first is the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine 
of Stirling, in the fiftv-third year of his 
age, and tliirtieth of^his ministry. The 
second, the Rev. Ralph Erskine of Dun- 
fermline, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, and twenty-second of his ministry. 
The third, the Rev. ‘William W^ilson of 
I’erth, in the forty-third^year of his ^e, 
and seventeenth of his ministry. TSie 
fourth, the Rev. Alexander Moncrieff of 
Abernethy, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age, and thirteenth of his ministry. 
The fifth, the Rev. James Fisher of Kin- 
claven, son-in-law to Mr Ebenezer Erskine, 
supposed to be in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and known to bo in the 
seventh of his ministry. The sixth and 
last, is the Rev. Thomas Mair of Orwell, 
in the thirty-tliird year of his age, and 
sixth of his ministry. 

The greetings over, they proceed to the 
businiiss which has brouglit tliem thither — 
notliing less than to decide whether they 
shall remain subject to the courts of the 
Estaldishe<l Church, against the mal- 
adminstrations of wliich they have for 
some time past been bearing testimony, 
or secede and form a presbytery apart 
from them. But why fix upon a place 
so apparently mean, and really obscure, 
as that in which tlioy meet for the dis- 
charge of business so grave and monien- 
tems ? The answer commonly given to 
this question is — Hhat it was central to 
the parties composing the meeting.’ But 
this reply is not satisfactory ; for Gairney 
Bridge is*\^ry remote from Stirling and 
Kinclaven — little loss so from Abernethy 
and Perth, and central only to Milnathort 
and Dunfermline, from which it is distant 
six and eight miles respectively. But then 
Mr Mair an<l Mr Erskine, who resided in 
these places, were not yet prepared to go 
the length of the other brethren, and it 
was expedient to appoint tire meeting 
somewhere in their vicinity, in order to 
induce their attendance, and if possible 
obtain their full consent and co-operation. 
Still this was not the sole nor principal 
reason for fixing upon Gairney Bridge. 
Mr Bennet, the proprietor, bad been an 
active promoter of a call from Kinross to 
Mr Ebenezer Erskine, while minister of 
PortRioak; and though that gentleman 
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had decUnsd the call) and fsince removed 
to a distance) the laird still retained his 
esteem and regard for him. He was, toO) 
a determined op|M>nent to the settlement 
of Mr Stark) which had been recently 
effected in dehance of the people, and had 
in consequence withdrawn From the church 
of his parish, and attended the ministry 
either of Mr Erskine in Dunfermline, or 
that of Mr Mair in Milnathort.^ Several 
of the neighbouring proprietors concurred 
in his sentiments; and along with many 
of the parishioners were prepared to co- 
operate in any measures that might be 
adopted at this meeting. Further, Gairney 
Bridge is on the borders of Cleish, the 
parishioners of which were highly incensed 
against their minister, Mr Gib, for joining 
the Erskines in their protest against the 
Act of Assembly 1732, and then deserting 
them. Muckart, one of the neighbouring 
parishes, was then in a perfect ferment, 
from the violent intrusion of Mr Rennie ; 
and Portmoak, the immediate adjoining 
I parish, and former scene of Mr Ebenezer 
Erskine's labours, liad not yet obtained 
a minister, and was the scene of fierce 
contention about his successor.! Thus 
tlje little hostelry at Gairney Bridge was 
in the centre of a locality more favourably 
di 8 ]) 08 ed towards the cause espoused by 
the men who had now assembled in it, than 
any other part of the country, and hence 
it was chosen to be the theatre on wHch to 
decide the momentous question — conces- 
sion OIL SECESSION ? 

Such a proposition could not be lightly 
treated by any mind pretending to reflec- 
tion; and the men now entertaining it 
were too much in earnest, and too devout, 
to pronounce hastily upon it, or come to a 
decision without acknowledging God and 
seeking his direction. Accordingly they 
spent a whole day in prayer, each minister 
present loading tlie devotion in turn, while 
all conversation on the weighty matter 
that engrossed them was reserved till the 
following day. That day w-as spent partly 

* Mr Dennot*s eon— then a boy at school — became 
A Student of Jiivinity under the Rev. Ebenesor 
Erskine; w!»o had been appointed Professor by 
the Associate I'resbytery, and after obtaining: 
license, was ordained in as^first minister of 

the Associate Cont^regatlon of Bt Andrews. He 
died there after a short ministry of five years, and 
ties buried between the j^aves of Wishart and 
Halliburton. His son, too, became a licentiate of 
the Associate Bynod, but never obtained a call. 
After travelling soihetime as a probationer, he 
retired and spent the remainder of his life in the 
cultivation of hU paternal estate at Gairney 
llridge. Ho was for many years an elder in the 
first Secession Congregation at Kinross, and acted 
for some time in that capacity under its present 
incuml)©nt, the Rev. Ur I lay. After his death, the 
lands of Qatmey Bridge passed out of the family of 
the Bennets. 

t Kinross, Muckart, and Portmoak, were the 
first places from which petitions for supply of ser- 
mon were presented to the Associate Presbytery. 


in prayer, and partly in discussion; GotTs 
blessing being asked upon every resolution 
adopted, and his guidance implored upon 
what might follow. In the discussion only 
four of the bi'ethren took part ; the other 
two, Mr Mair and Mr l^lph Erskine, 
were present rather as interested specta- 
tors, than as actual participators in the 
business. Secession was lecideb on; 
and the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, the Rev. 
William Wilson, the Rev. Ale^tander Mon- 
crieff, and the Rev. James Fisher, ceased 
to recognise the authority of the National 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies in 
their future ministrations. The others 
deemed it prudent to stand aloof tor the 
DTCsent, and take more time to deliberate. 
%ut Secession was not enough ; the cause 
they had espoused,' their characters as 
consistent protestors, the maintainence of 
their rights as ministers, and the warrant- 
able expectations of the people, all de- 
manded that they should continue united, 
and act in the capacity of a Church Court, 
for the purposes of discipline and govern- 
ment. A Presbytery was accordingly 
constituted. The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine 
was elected Moderator, and the Rev. 
James Fisher appointed Clerk. The deed 
was consecrated by prayer, and the Court 
being constituted in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the members of it proceeded 
to consider the duty which now devolved 
upon them. It was unanimously agreed 
that it became them to justify the step 
they had taken by publicly assigning 
reasons for it. Messrs Wilson and Mon- 
crieff were appointed a committee to draw 
up a statement of these reasons, and report 
at a subsequent meeting. No other ques- 
tion was entertained, and so ended the 
first proceedings of the Associate Pres- 
bytery.* 


MQRNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS 
AT ROME. 

This is the title of a volume by the 
Rev. M. A. Seymour, author of ^A Pil- 
gnmage to Rome.*! "V^en in that city Mr 

* We are happy to learn, that the scene we have 
described above is about to be depicted, in one of 
its most interesting stages, by the well-known artist, 
Mr Stewart Watson, in order to its l>eing litho- 
graphed by Mr Bchenck, who has already fiirnished 
excellent portraits of the professors, and many of 
the ministers, of the United Presbyterian Church. 
A sketch of the picture has been put into our hands, 
and we think tlie likenesses good, and the grouping 
excellent. The event is worthy of commemoration. 
The moral courage, decision of character, and calm 
judgment, manifested by its kgents, demand the 
Jiighest admiration ; while from its results, as 
beneficial as they are great, it deserves to be held 
in everlasting remembrance. * He shall cau*<e them 
that come of Jacob to take root ; Israel shall blos- 
som and bud, and fill the face of the world with 
fruit.' 

t London; Seeleys. 1849. 
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S. carefully attended all the various ser- 
; vices of the Church. A Roman gentle- 
man who held office in the Papal Court 
observing this, inquired of him whether 
ho would not like to make the acquaint- 
ance of some of the clergv. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he mentioned 
the case to the FathcT-Goneral of the 
Jesuits, who was please<l to direct two 
members of the order to wait on Mr Sey- 
mour, inHhe hope of converting him to 
the Romish faith. These came in due 
course, and at length introduced him to 
their establishment, the Gollegio Romano, 
and thus a series of conversations, or con- 
ferences, commenced, and "were carried on 
during the whole period of our author’s 
residence at Rome. These conversation! 
embraced a very largo portion of the 
entire field of controversy between the 
Churches of England and Rome, and 
exhibited on the part of our authors visit- 
ors a phase of mind and feeling wdiich had 
hitherto seemed to him incompatible with 
enlightenment and education. ‘ I have 
learned, and must bear about mo for ever, 
the lueiiiory of the lesson — never again to 
regard the extremities of credulity as in- 
compatible with the most scientific attain- 
ments; or to suppose that what seems the 
most absurd and marvellous superstition, 
is incompatible with the highest educa- 
tion, or to think that the utmost j>rostra- 
tion of the mind is inconsistent witli the 
loftiest range of i ntcllectual power. Tliere 
was in some of iny friends an extraordinary 
amount of scientific attainments, of clusbi- 
cal erudition, of polite literature, and of 
great intellectual acumen; but all seemed 
subdued and held as by an adamantine 
grasp in everlasting siilijectiori to wdiat 
seemed to them to bo the ^•eligiou3 prin- 
ciple. This principle, which regarded the 
voice of th(5 Church of Rome as tlie voice 
of (jrod himself, was ever uppermost in the 
mind, and held such an influence Aid a 
mastery over the whole intellectual powers, 
over the whole rational being, that it 
bow*ed in the humility of a child before 
( everything that cfinic with even the appa- 
I rent authority of the Church. They seeme4l 
1 to regard the canons of the Church xire- 
i cisely as we regard the decisions of Scrip- 
ture; and just as we regard any unbelief 
of the statements of Holy Scripture as in- 
fidelity, so they regard every doubt as to 
the judgment of the Church as the w'orst 
infidelity. It seemed as if a doubt of it 
never cast a shadow across their minds.’ 

Chapter gives an account of Mr 
Seymour's first interview with two Jesuits 
j that had been appointe^l to wait on him. 
I Wc shall not enter into an analysis of this 
I chapter, but merely call the attention of our 
I readers to the two following things wdiicli 
I incidentally came out in the discussion. 


Mr S.9 of the jprezeixt eoixdiHon 

of the AngUcan Church. 

* 1 Miswered, that the Anglican Clmroh 
stood between two systems — between 
Romanism and Dissent. These were the 
two extremes, to one or other of which all 
who love extremes were likely to precipi- 
tate themselves. The party of the move- 
ment desired to draw her nearer and 
nearer to Rome, to give her more and more 
a similarity to the Church of Rome, and 
by that very course had led their oppo- 
nents to run into the opposite extreme. It 
had evoked an aiitagqpist spirit which was 
sure to lead nearer and nearer to dissent ; 
and, I added, my own conviction was that 
the real evil, the impending danger, was 
the ]K'ople forsaking the Church of Eng- 
lainl, as a Church declining towards Rome, 
and then utterly overthrowing and destroy- 
ing her — a danger like that which arose 
out of the proceedings of Archbishop Laud 
in the time of Charles I., namely, the utter 
subversion of the Churcli of England.’ 

Policy of Rome in ref rcncr. io ihc Gc.r- 
man movement occasioned by the exhibition 
of the Holy Coat at Treves. 

Referring to the division in the Angli- 
can .Church, one of the two Jesuits re- 
marked that it was a strong argument 
against remaining in it. To this our 
author rej>lied, that tlio nioveinont occur- 
ring in (iormany vras quite as marketl in 
the Church of Koine as tlie movement at 
Oxford in the Church of England, and, 
therefore, the one was ns cogent an objec- 
tion to tlie Church of Rome as tlie other 
was to the Cliurch of England. The priest 
flushed and fired at this statement, declar- 
ing that the movement in Germany was 
nothing — ^that tlioy were merely a few re- 
bellious priests, who would soon be brought 
down. Mr S. inserts a foot note here, in 
which he says, ‘ This conversation was held 
w'lien the excitement in Germany was at 
its height. The Roman government sup- 
pressed every newspaper of all nations 
mentionir^g it. The Roman people were 
profoundly ignorant of it, and eyen the 
English learne<l it only through the means 
of private correspondence. Newspapers 
describing it were suppressed at the post- 
office, and not delivered even to the 
English residents.’ 

Chapter second contains the substance of 
much interesting conversation respecting 
the grossness of ceilain superstitions. Mr 
S. began by referring to pictures said to 
be miraculous, and which were worsliipped 
with a 8i>ecial and peculiar devotiou, were 
crowned and earned in procession pre- 
cisely as the ancient licathens of Rome 
used to carry the images of their gods. 
Mr S. stated that these things seemed very 
gross, and that usually, in England, the 
a«lvocatcs of the Church of Romo got rid 
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of all objeetioztfi derived from tbem by dis- 
avowing all these ^ings, as abuses, as 
exaggeitLiioiis, as bad or superstitious 
practices, which were not acknowledged 
or pmctised by the well-infbnned, and 
were not approved by the Church. The 
priest answered Mr S. without the least 
hesitation, and in a manner that took him j 
by surprise. He affirmed that they were j 
no exaggerations or caricature, but real 
verities which at one time were a stumbling- 
block and offence to his own mind. He 
added, that there was much that might be 
said in their favour,^or that the Italians 
were a people very different from the 
English ; that the English had a religion 
of the Itearty and the Italians a religion of 
the shims; the English a religion of the, 
feelw^jSy and the It^ians a religion of the 
taste ; the English an inward and spiritual 
reliffionj and the Italians an anlward and 
visible reUrjinn ; and that it was the inten- 
tion of the Church, as well as her duty, to 
arrange all the rites, ceremonies, acts, 
services of religion, so as to be suitable to 
an outward and visible religion, and calcu- 
lated for the mind of Italy ; and that thus 
those piirticulars concerning the crowning 
and processions of miraculous jnctures and 
miraculous images, however strange and 
absurd to the English, have been sanctioned 
by the Church, as both natural and wise, 
to the Italians ! 

Worship of the Virgin Mary. ^ My 
clerical friend,’ says Mr Seymour^ ^ after a 
panse, resumed tlie conversation, and said 
that the worship of the Virgin Mary was 
a growing worship in Romo; that it was 
increasing in depth and intenscncss of 
devotion ; and that there were now many 
of their divines, and he spoke of himself as 
agreeing with them in sentiment, who 
were teaching that as a woman brought in 
de^ltll, BO a womam was to bring in life; 
that as a woman brought in sin, so a 
woman was to bring in holiness ; that as 
Eve brought in damnation, so ]Mary was 
to bring in salvation ; and that effect 
of this opinion was largely to increase the 
reverence and worship given to the Virgin 
Mary. I said that I iiad read something 
of the kind, and also that I had seen a sort 
of parallel in some of the Fathers on the 
subiect, but that it did not go so far as the 
modern opinion. But in order not to 
misunderstand him, and to prevent any 
mistake as to his views, I asked whether I 
was to understand him as implying that as 
we regard Eve os the first sinner, so we 
, are to regard Mary as the first Saviour ; 
one as the author of sin, and the other as 
the author of the remedy? He replied 
that such was precisely the view he wished 
to express, and he added that it was taught 
by ^ Alphonso de a 

growing opinion;’ * 1 then stated 


that it seemed to me that aU tended to the 
honour of Mary rather than to the honour 
of Christ; and that this seemed to me to 
be carried, to such an extreme,, that 1 telt 
in my calm and sober judgment, that the 
rriigion of Italy* ought to be called the 
religion of Mary rather than the rdigiem of 
Christ* I watched anxiously to see the 
impression of my words ; I feared that, as 
they would have elicited a burst of indigna- 
tion, real or affected, among the Romanists 
of England or of Ireland, so they might 
possibly cause some offence even in Itsdy ; 
but it wbs far otherwise. He seemed quite 
unmoved, as if he received my words as a 
matter of course — as expressing something 
very natural, and of no uufrequent occur- 
rence. His rej>ly was made with perfect 
ease and entire frankness. 

He stated, that my impression was very 
natural, that such was really the appearance 
of things ; that coming from Germany, 
where Christ on the cross was the ordinary 
object of veneration, into Italy, where the 
Virgin Mary was the universal object of 
reverence, it was no more than natural 
such an .impression should have been 
created ; that such an impression was very 
much the reality of the case ; and tliat to 
his own knowledge the religion of Italy 
was latterly becoming less and less the 
religion of Christ ; and that “ the devotion 
to the most Holy Virgin,” as he called it, 
was certainly on the increase, 1 was per- 
fectly startled,’ adds our author, ‘not, 
indeed, at the statement itself, for it was 
too palpably true to escape the observation 
of any one ; but that a man, a minister of 
Christianity, should describe Such a state 
of things with the manifest approval he 
exhibited.’ 

Some time after this another priest, 
occupying a position of great influence in 
the Church, assured Mr Seymour that the 
feeling of devotion to the Virgin had a 
myslferious something in it, that ever 
lingered about the heart of tlie man who 
had felt it. Even in the most wild, wicked, 
and desperate men— even among the 
bandits m their worst state — ^there is 
always retained this devotion to Mary. 
Mr S. very properly replied that such a 
state of things, instead of being an argu- 
ment in favour oi such devotion, was 
really its greatest condemnation. It was 
as if a life of sin, and vice, and murder, 
was felt to be inconsistent with a devotion 
to Christ, but at the same time perfect^ 
compatible with a devotion to Mary. It 
was as if they felt they dould not retain 
both Christ and their sfaa — but that they 
could retain both Mary and shi. The 
priest only repeated what he bad before 
said respecting the greater lenieney, the 
gentler compassion, and the closer sym- 
pathies of Mary; adding that he wa« 
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borne out in such an opinion by that of 
the Fathers, of whom many were of opinion 
that even Christ himself not so tvilling 
to hear ottr pra^ttrSy. and did not hear them 
so quickly when offered simply to himself as 
when tltey were offered through the btessed 
Virgin, * 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. | 

ITS OEIQIN AND OBJECT. 

More than a liiindred ininistersV)f the 
United Presbyterian Church have resolved, 
and given expression to their resolution, 
to abstain entirely from the ordinary use 
of all kinds of intoxicating drinks. This 
fact is interesting in itself, and doubly in- 
teresting if it may be viewed as indicative 
of a similar forwardness in the denomina- 
tion generally. It is a very significant 
protest against ensnaring and destinictivo 
customs, and seems to give promise of 
good things to come. We wouM fain 
have others to join in the protest, and share 
in the luxury of doing this g<>o<l. Nor 
would we confine our good wishes to any 
one ilenomi nation ; we would have all to 
whom the credit of religion, and the in- 
terests of their fellow-inen are dear, to 
participate in the honours that await those 
who lend the inilaence of their names and 
e^orts to carry forward the temperance 
md^ement to its coming triumph. 

Owing to a variety of causes, the claims 
of the temperance movement have not 
hitherto been duly pondered in many 
quarters ; but circumstances now combine 
to open the way for their candid considera- 
tion. We feel, therefore, we are ^ inditing 
a good matter^ in entering on this subject 
— ^that it is one which tails within the range 
of our vocation. We hope to avoid in the 
discussion of it every thing that savours of 
‘wrath and clamour, and evil speaHing, 
with all malice,’ and to realize the apostolic 
motto, ‘speaking the truth in love.’ This 
is' due at once to the subject of which we 
treat, and to the readers whose attention 
we invite. We count ourselves happy in 
the thought that our remarks will bo 
perused by many distinguished by their at- 
tachment to truth, and their love of virtue ; 
and in proportion to the confidence we 
have in their Christian intelligence and 
benevolence, is our earnest expectation 
and hope that we shall be able to loflge 
in their minds the deep conviction, that 
the temperance^ movement, as embodied 
in the principle of ‘total abstinence,’ is 
worthy of their acceptation as the followers 
of the Saviour and me friends of man. 

We invite attention to the origin of the 
movement. We do not refer to the place 
where, or the time when, the present kind 


of effort took its rise, but rather to ^e 
state of mind in which it originated, sasd 
the state of things by which that state of 
mind has been indued The temperance 
movement originates in the conviction 
that intenwerance is a prevalent and a pro* 
digious evil. So &r, aU are agreed. This, 
then, is our starting-point. We feel it an 
advantage to have common grownd in tlie 
outset of our discussion, and hope to pro- 
secute the argument in such a wa^, that 
those who admit our premises will not 
hesitate to go with us to our conciosion. 

A prodigious evil ! ^y, that it ki ; for It 
wastes property — it injures lieaith-^it de- 
thrones reason — it ruins character — it 
hastens deatli — it destroys the soul! A 
prevalent evil! ay, that it is; ibr in any 
part of the country, and in any class of 
society, we arc safe in •addressing any 
indiscriminate company, and saying-— 
‘ You have only to look round you for 
the proofs and illustrations of the state- 
ment.’ Every region has l>eeu |»olluted 
by the tread of tliis monster ; every 
Church has had occasion to bewail its 
ravages; every family, almost, has its 
victim ; every profession has been invaded 
and robbed; ‘the mighty man, and the 
man of war, the judge and the prophet, 
and tiie i>resident, and the ancient, the 
captain of fifty, and the honourable man, 
and the coimsellor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, •and the eloquent oratm*,’ have each 
in his turn been snared in tlie meshos of 
the ruthless destroyer. 

We must unite the pre^mlent and pro* 
dif/ioiis, to see the true cbara<rter of the 
evil. How much the malignity of the 
evil is aggravated by its prevalence! and 
how much, again, is the prevalence aggra- 
vated by its malignity! It is an easy 
thing to say it is a prevalent and a prodi- 
gious evil, but it is dlfiicnlt to realize the 
sad truth wliich tlie words declare. We 
have other evils that afiiict our country, 
but there is none whose influence is so 
malignau^,^so extensive, so deadly as this. 
It may be compared to some tyrant who 
has invaded our territory, and has tra- 
versed its fairest districts, consuming ite 
energies, treacling down the blossom of 
its hopes, and breathing pestilence and 
death wherever he goes. Intemperance 
an evil! Call it ‘God — a troop cometh,’ 
alias ‘ Legion,’ for many evil spirits do 
follow in its train. The language of Mil- 
ton in describing the dread monster, 
Death, may be applied to this evor-active 
agent in extending the triumx^hs of the 
king of terrors, 

* Black it stood as night : 

Florcd as ten furies^ terrible as heU.' 

Such is intemperance — intemperance as 
it rules and riots all around ua. 
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Look around you, kind reader, and an- 
swer these interrogatories. What is the 
most fruitful parent of poverty, disease, 
and crime? Intemperance. What is it 
tliat desolates home, ruins reputation, and 
beggars families? Intemperance. What 
is it that contributes most largely to fill 
our jails with criminals, and our church- 
yards with corpses ? It is intemperance. 
Ample investigation has certified the state- 
ment, that two-thirds of all the madness, 
three -fourths of all the poverty,^ and four- 
fifths of all the crime we deplore, are trace- 
able to intemperance! These facts may 
well fill our eyes with tears, and our hearts 
with sorrow, iiven if our head were 
waters, and our eyes a fountain of tears, 
that wo might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughters of our people by 
intemperance, it would not be adequate 
to the extent of the catastrophe. But it 
is not enough that we weep and lament. 
Soinetliiiig must be dom, and that in- 
stantly and earnestly, unitedly and per- 
severingly, to prevent the perpetuation of 
these miseries. We solicit your co-opera- 
tion. "We would h.ave you ^ arise and 
build;’ and we have, therefore, first of all, 
led you fortli to view the ruins that have 
tef ho repaired. ' Ye see the distress that 
wo are in.* P>en if you reckon the work 
to which wc invite you peculiar, we remind 
you of the emergency: the extraordinary 
character of the means find their full jus- 
tification in the extraordinary character of 
the evil which they are designed to re- 
move. O for the hearty and united re- 
sponse, * The God of heaven ho will pros- 
per us; therefore we his servants will arise 
and build.’ 

Wc invite attention to the otiject of 
the temperance movement. The <»bjcct is 
twolbld. It is partly preventive, and 
partly restorative: it seeks to preserve the 
temperate, and to reclaim the intemperate: 
it seeks to prevent the further progress of 
the desolating tyrant, whose riivages we 
have been considering, and, if possible, to 
drive him from the position which he now 
occu]>ics : it seeks to prevent any who are 
still free from being led into captivity: and 
still further, to break the chain of the 
oppressor, and to deliver from the snare 
of the demon those who are led captive 
by lam at his will. Such is its object. It 
is a good object — good in both its parts — 
altogether and only good. It commends 
itsen — it must commend itself, to the 
patriot, the philanthropist, and the Chris- 
tian. • 

We may advance a point, ami say it is 
a grmtly good object; the attainment of 
which all must earnestly desire, and in 
the attainment of which they must unteign- 
edly rejoice. We do not exaggerate when 
we say, that the object is so important, 


that the mightiest intellects among us 
may find appropriate employment in de- 
vising means for its attainment: that 
the‘most eloquent tongues among us may 
find appropriate exercise in recommending 
the device ; and that the men most strong 
for labour, may find a proper field for the 
expenditure of their energies, in working 
out the means by which the blessed con- 
summation at which we aim may be 
realized. 

Still further, we would submit to our 
readers that we have a right to expect that 
every man who professes to appreciate the 
object, will do his duty to secure it; and 
that he will regard it as his duty to take 
the most effective means which offer them- 
selves for this purpose; and, in a case of 
such importance, that he will not shrink 
from the adoption of these means, even if 
they demand effort, and self-denial, and 
sacrifice, at his hands. 

We have not as yet, sought to establish 
the point that the temperance movement 
unfolds the most excellent way of securing 
this object. Wo leave the plan which it 
proposes to another occasion. Our anxiety 
at present is, that our readers should 
SCO the necessity for vigorous measures 
to meet tho mighty evils that prevail 
through strong drink; that they should 
recognise and feel the importance of tlie 
object at which we aim; and that in the 
view of the evils to bo remedied, and the 
benefits to he sought, they prepare tbftn- 
selvcs to follow the course that may most 
commend itself to their common sense and 
Christian charity. 

We would like to pledge our readers thus 
far, in parting with them at present, that 
if a plan be proposed Ibr their adoption, 
so simple that every one can understand 
and follow it — so safe, that no important 
interest will ho imperilled by it — so cheap, 
that no one will bo burdened by its sup- 
j por^=-~so innocent, that no conscience will 
bo violated in tho observance of it — so 
effective, as certainly to gain tho end, as far 
as it is practised — and so peculiar withal, 
that much of tho benefit reaped from it is 
owing to its distinctive features : — if we 
j»roposo a plan to our readers, which, in 
their judgment, is possessed of these re- 
commendations, will they engage to give 
us tlieir co-operation in carrying forward 
the temperance movement according to 
that plan ? 


NO ENDOWIVPENTS. 

NO. II. 

Some speak of tho Voluntary movement 
as a political one. But it is not so in the 
invidious sense in which the epithet is 
applied. Voluntaries are as loyal as any 
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Other class of her Majesty’s subjects. 
^Vliat they want is simply tliat the State 
shall confine itself to its own province, and 
leave the subject free to think and act as 
he pleases in matters of faith and con- 
science. As Voluntaries, we aim at nothing 
ulterior to this — at nothing else, and 
nothing less, Tliis is the one thing to 
which we confine our attention and cflbrts. 
And did wo gain our object, two things 
of no small moment would follow. The 
Government would be relieved of a vast 
amount of most embarrassing business, and 
would have much more time to devote to 
the civil interests of the empire, and the 
subject Would be secured in the full en- 
joyment of religious lil)crty. It is in 
consequence of the union of Church and 
State that the element of compulsion or 
force has been introduced into religion; 
an<f hence the persecutions that have 
raged. Dissolve the connexion, and let 
the State protect every man equally in his 
religious observances, and such things 
win be bitterly unknown. 

Again: some represent the Voluntary 
movement as infidel in its nature, inas- 
much as seeking to dissociate Church 
and State, it would denude the State 
of all religious character whatsoever. 
This objection is founded ]»artly in ig- 
norance of the views we hold, and partly 
on erroneous principle. It is founded 
partly in ignorance of the views wo hold. 
W e do not seek to denude the State of all 
religious character whatever. On the 
contrary, nothing would delight us more 
than to see a truly Christian government. 
It is an egregious mistake to suppose that 
because we maintain that the civil magis- 
trate should not intrude into the province 
of religion, we hold that he must therefore 
disown religion, or cease to act in a Chris- 
tian spirit, or from Christian motive. We 
hold that every man ouglit to bccoir^ a 
Christian; and that every Christian, in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed, 
or. office he may fill, is bound to act a 
Christian part. But then the character of 
the individual does not afiect the nature of 
the office he fills. If it be a civil or jK>li- 
tical office, it remains such ; and the indi- 
vidual, if a Christian, acts in character 
when he discharges its duties with fidelity 
--in the spirit of his divine Master, and 
with a view to the great day of account. 

Well, then, the State, according to our 
view of it, contemplates only civil or poli- 
tical ends ; still men who fill its offices 
or execute its functions ought Uj do so reli- 
giously — that is, with unsw'erving fidelity, 
and under the infiuenco of Christian motive. 
The government that, withdrawing itself 
from the province of religion, shall act in 
tbo manner now indicated, will entitle 
itself*, so as no government has ever yet 


done, to the appellation of a Christian 
^vernment. ‘The State,’ os it has been 
beautifully said, rthat anxiously provides 
for freedom of worship, and sensitively 
withdraws its rulers from the province of 
conscience, is of all states the most holy and 
religious, presents in its laws a perpetual 
homage toDivino Providence, and may bo 
truly said to have laid its foundation in an 
act of worship.’ 

Thus the objection, that Voluntaries 
denude the State of all religious character 
whatever, is founded i)artly on ignorance 
of our views, and partly also on erroneous 
principle. 

It is erroneous to suppose that, unless a 
government intermeddles with religion or 
aims at religious ends, it ceases to he re- 
ligious, and becomes iniidei. It M'oiild 
follow from this that every iiiiiii, in so far 
as he d^>es not aim directly at a religious 
end, acts a sinful part, and’ tliat all strictly 
secular business is essentially infidel and 
atheistic. This is not the doctrine of 
Scripture. The doctrine of Scripture is, 
that wo act religiously when wo do what- 
ever our station or office requir(‘.s of us 
as unto Christ. The man who does this 
converts the most menial and secular work 
into a service of piety. And so a Chris- 
tian government acts in character not by 
intermeddling with religion, or aiming at 
religious objects, but by doing its prtiper 
work as unto the Lord, and not unto men. 

These statements seem so far to meet 
the objection, that Voluntaries would ab- 
solve tbo State from allegiance to Christ 
as King of nations. The answer is at 
hand. Christ, as King of natums and 
of mankind, has ajipointed these two 
things for their temjioral and spiritual 
good, viz., civil government and the Cliris- 
tian Churcli. But the two are distinct. 
The officc-hcarcrs belonging to them have 
distinct work to perform; and the way in 
which respectively they serve and honour 
Him whose they are, is by the faithful 
discharge *dl’ the duties to which Ho has 
called them* The matttu* may be ren- 
dered very intelligible thus : — Christ, as 
King of nations, has two departments of 
service — the civil and the religious. Those 
who fill the former, render th<; allegiance 
that is required of them when they con- 
scientiously labour to preserve the good 
order of society, and promote its temporal 
good. But how absurd w'ould it be for 
these to intinido into the religious depart- 
ment of service, under the ]nea that they 
could not serve the Lord at uU, and were 
a mere band of infidels, unless they were 
allowed to mix up sacred with civil things? 
Would not the answer be returned to 
them, Your Master has given you certain 
specific service to perform. You honour 
Him by performing that service ; and you 
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disb<mottr Him 'wlken you leciye it, in whole 
or iu part, for other work, or when you 
B^ek to combine with it work which he 
does not require at your hands* 

Yolaut^yism, then, when riewod in re- 
lation to the Htate, does not seem liable 
to the objections that have been brought 
against it. It is not a political, factious 
thing, nor an infidel things — nor does it 
rob Christ of the allegiance or honour due 
to him as King of nations. 

We might now retort on the abettors of 
the compulsory or Establishment prin- 
ciple. principle is the source of the 

grossest political injustice and oppression. 
Moreover, the State, by intermeddling 
with the province of religion, docs itself 
unspeakable damage. It deprives itself 
of the services of some of its best sub- 
jects — alienates their affections, and pre- 
pares the way for change and revolution, 
llesides, such intermeddling is sin against 
God. It is a touching of the ark with un- 
hallowed hands ; and therefore, for the 
sake of the State itself, we ])lead for the 
adoption of the views wo advocate. Not 
until those are acknowledged and acted 
upon, shall we liavo a thoroughly just, 
i l^aternal, and truly Christian government. 


JULY IN PALESTINE, 

d 

As May is the great harvest month, it 
is rare to find any of tlie standing crop of 
wheat, even in the higher districts, in 
J uly. On the Oth of this month, however, 
Dr Clarke found a field of this crop near 
Cana of Galilee ; and he remarks that this 
was “ the only wheat now standing, for the 
harvest of the country was by this time 
generally collected.” On the previous 
day, near Tiberias, the same traveller saw 
millet still green, and the oats still stand- 
ing. The dourra harvest is not till 
August or September; ^d daring the 
three preceding months of extremely hot 
weather, the deep green of tiie broad fig 
leaves and of the miUet, is delightful to 
the eye in the midst of the genei^ arid- 
noss. 

Wo gave in hlay some account of the 
operations of tlie wheat harvest, and we 
now add some notice of the thre^iing and 
H'vMioivma which accompany the reaping. 
.Of the threshing-floor we have already 
spoken. Anciently the sh carers were 
conveyed to it sometimes in calls (Amos 
ii. 13 ), but now always on the backs of 
anitualB. 

A variety of modes of ihreshing were 
practised by the Hebrews, and each has 
its corresponding pracUce in modem 
times. 

The most ancient mode is by the trmd- 
of aninlids. The Uircslung-floor is of 


I a circular shape, and the <«£en are driven 
round five abreast, yoked to a strong post 
I in the centre, by a wooden rinjf at the top. 
The Scottish Deputation mention that, on 
the 6th of June, an interesting and lively 
scene of rural life presented itself to them 
at the village of Mesmieh, in the south of 
Palestine. Close to the village lay a 
threshing-floor, where twrenty or thirty pair 
of oxen were employed in treading out 
com. One peasant attended to each pair, 
and another tossed up the straw with a 
wooden fork, and spre^ it out again for 
them to tread. Few of the oxen were 
muzzled. The travellers remembered the 
law, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the com * (Deut. xxv. 4), 
and the Christian law, analogous to it, 
which provides that the Church shall sup- 
port its ministers, — ‘ For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written, that he that ploQgh- 
eth should plough in hope, and that he 
that thresheth in hope should be partaker 
of his hope. If we have sown unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
shall reap your carnal things !’ (1 Cor. 

ix. 10, 11.) The same travellers saw the 
camels, too, carrying home loads of ripe 
sheaves, to the sound of the tinkling bell 
round their neck. On the threshing-floors 
near Gaza, Professor Roblpison comited 
not fewer than thirty gangs of cattle occu- 
pied in treading out the grain, with many 
camels and donkies standing idle around. 

Another mode of threshing is by the 
dedge or corn drag. Professor Bobinson 
first saw this machine near Samaria. It 
consists chiefly of two planks fastened to- 
gether side by side, and bent upwards in 
front. Many holes arc bored in the bottom 
uxiderneath, and into these are fixed sliarp 
fragments of hard stone. The machine is 
dragged by the oxen as they are driven 
round upon the grain. Sometimes a man 
OFi'ioy sits ux)on it, but he did not see it 
otherwdse los^ed. The effect of it is to cut 
up the straw quite fine. He afterwards 
saw tliis instrument frequently in the north 
of Palestine. The Scottish Deputation 
saw, near Tiberias, a largo threshing-flwr, 
and put many questions to the peasants 
reganling their fiuming operations. They 
w ere told that a flat bo^d which is drawn 
over tlie corn io bruise it is called hah. It 
is made of two or throe boaxtls firmly 
united, and the bottom is spiked writh 
stones arranged at regular distances, not 
unlike the nails in a ploughman^s slioe. It 
is drawn by two horses oxen, a boy sit- 
ting upon it, and driving them round and 
round. This instrument is universally 
used. 

There is another machine, employed for 
the same purpose, calJeda * cart * or sledge, 
with wheels. Niebuhr says that the Am- 
bians use oxen, as the sncieiitsdid, to beat 
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out tbeir corn, by trampiingon the sheaves, 
and dragging after them a clumsy machine. 
This machine is not, as in Arabia, a stone 
cylinder'; nor a plank with sharp stonos, 
as in Syria; but a sort of slodgc consisting 
three r<dlers, fitted with irons, which 
turn upon axles. 

JPktifs are used when the ears only are 
reaped ; and a rod in the hand is occasion- 
ally used for a small quantity — as in the 
case of a gleaner who beats out in the 
evening what has been collected during the 
day. {Kuth ii. 17.) Near Gaza, Professor 
Robinson saw several women beating out 
with a stick handfuls of the grain which 
they seem to have gleaned ; and he adds, 
that he saw this x>roccss often. The 
gleanersthe saw in the fields were almost 
as numerous as the reapers. The former 
were mostly women ; and this dei>ai* * * § tinent 
seemed almost as important as the reaping 
itself, since the latter is done in so 
slovenly a manner, that not only much 
falls to the ground, but also many stalks 
remain uncut. 

The proi>het Isaiah, speaking of God’s 
dealings with his rebellious people, and 
the various methods of punislniient by 
which he corrected them, borrows an 
illustration from agriculture, wdiich em- 
braces the five modes of threshing above- 
noticed — namely, by the drarf^ the wheekd 
sledge, the fiail, the rod, and the treading 
of cattle — oxen or horses. The words are, 

‘ For the fitches are not threshed with a 
threshing instrument, neither is a cart- 
wheel turned about upon the cummin ; but 
the fitches are beaten out with a staff, and 
the cummin with a rod. Bread-corn is 
bruised ; because he will not ever be 
threshing it, nor break it with the wheel 
of his cart, nor bruise it with his horse- 
men.’ * 

It appears that the threshing-machine 
was sometimes furnished with iron toi;th, 
or scri'ated wheels; for when God, by 
Isaiah, promised to his people a complete 
and finjil triumph over their enemies, he 
said, ^ Behold, I will make thee a new 
sharp threshing instrument having teeth : 
thou shalt thresh the mountaios, and beat 
them small, and shalt make the hills as 
chafif.’ t By such a machine the straw is 
cut, to be used as fodder for the cattle ; for 
no hay is made in Palestine. J A similar 
instrument is alluded to by Amos, when 
he mentions the cruel treatment inflicted 
by the Syrians on the inhabitants of 
Gilead. (Ch. L § 

* laa. xxTilU 27, S8. t Im. xli. 15. 

t la Prov. xsvil. 25, and T«a. xv, 6, ‘ liay * Is 
meationtd in the Englith version; but it ia tlie 
green and growing grass that is referred to in both 
cases. Travelers attest that no bay is made in 

the East. 

§ Compare 2 Sam. xii. 31. 


A wooden fork is used for turning the 
com in the process of threshing, and also 
for throwing up the straw to separate the 
grain when that process is finished. 

The threshing-floor is generally on a 
hill or eminence, in order to gain the ad- 
vantage of wdnd in the process of 
trig, 5’he com is thrown up by the wooden 
fork and winnowing shovel, especially by 
the latter, to allow the wind to carry off' 
the chalf- The Scottish Deputation say,^ 
^ The wooden fork for throwing the bruised 
com up in the air is ^led midra, and the 
flat, hollow, wooden suovcl, next used for 
a similar purpose, is called mka, T^he 
latter is evidently the fan of the New 
Testament. AVhen this implement is 
used, the wheat falls down in a heap on 
the threshing floor, wdiil<9 tlio chaff is car- 
ried away by the wind, and forms another 
large heap at a little distance. The pea- 
sants do not burn it — ^tliey give it to tlieir 
cattle ; but it is so perfectly dry, that were 
it set on fire, it would be iuipossiblo to 
quench it.’ These customs admirably il- 
lustrate the words of David — ‘The ungodly 
are not so, but arc like the chart’ which the 
wrind driveth away’ (l^s. i. 4); and those 
of Jolm the Baptist concerning Jesus — 
‘ Whoso fan is in his hand, and he will 
througlily purge his floor, and gather bis 
wheat into the garner ; but he will burn 
up tlse chaff with unquenchable fire.’ 
(Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17; aad otlicr 
passages.)! 

The heap ctf winnowed grain was further 
purified by the sieve — the corn remaining 
in the sieve, while the sand, and the small 
seeds of weeds, passed through it, and fell 
to the ground. J 


THE CABINET. 

^]:X>ED,AJIB THERE FEW THAT BE SAVED?’ 

How t^telly different from that other 

Q uestion, ‘ What shall 7 do to be saved ?’ 
t is not likely that the inquirer felt any 
coucem at all about his own salvation. 
It was a religions question ; but even if he 
wishes! to show tliat he felt some interest 
in the subject, he took good care so to put 
the question, that the answer might be 
general, and not brought home to himself. 
But he did not succeed. ‘ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto 
thee, shall seek to enter in and shall not 
be able,’ was our Lord’s solemn and 
thrilling answer. 

Many such inquirers there are now. 

♦ Narrative, p. 308, ed. 1948. 
t Job xxl, 18; Ps. XXXV. 5; Isa. xviL 13, xxix. 
5; Hos. xiU. 3. 

i See laa. xxxiif. 2 (whore for "fam/ Lowih has 
* sieve i ; Amos ix. !> ; Luke zxii. 31. 
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One person of this class, when drawn 
into religious conversation by his i>astor, 
and when he perceives that it is coming 
too near home, will perhaps turn short 
round, and ask who Mclchizedec was ? 
Another will adroitly turn the conversa* 
tion from himself, by asking where the 
garden of Eden was; or in what shape 
the serpent came to our first mother and 
beguiled her ; or where Ararat, on which 
the ark rested, is ; or from which of the 
sons of Noah we are descended. Another, 
who is determined not to be questioned 
about his own spiritual state, but to save 
apy>earanccs, and treat his pastor civilly, 
will ])crliaps inquire why the Jews were 
forbidden to eat swine’s flesh, or to sow 
their fields with mingled seed, or not to 
wear any mixoc’ garment of linen and 
woollen. Or, X)crchance, he will quote 
Ezra, and vrant to know something about 
tlic ^nine and twenty knives,’ which the 
king of Persia ordered to bo restored to 
him, that he might carry them back to 
Jerusaloiii. 

Another, who is of a still more inquisi- 
tive turn of mind on religious subjects, 
and looks deeper into things, but who is 
determined to ke(q> his lips hermetically 
sealed with rt*gard to liis own state and 
prospects, will enter rejidily into conver- 
sation with his minister upon the Bible ; 
and to keep him at ai*m’s length, aa’t him 
such qu(^stions as those : How is the 
IMoaaic account of the creation to be re-* 
coiiciled with the recent fossil discoveries 
of the geologists? or how the angels could 
apostatize when they are perfectly lioly ? 
ov how Phariioh could be to blame for 
refusing to let Israel go when God har- 
dened his heart? &c., 

‘ Eord, are there few that bo saved?’ 
What was that to him ? Had he not a 
soul of his own to be cared for, and was 
not tliat the great question, whether it 
should he savtMl or lost ? If ho neglected 
the great salvation, and perishcMl, as it 
seems very likely he did, docs/’it make his 
eternal destiny any more tolerable, to find 
that few or many are saved ? The horror 
of <lcspair is that he liiinself is lost, lost, 
lost ! AV’^ho can doubt that it is one of 
‘the depths of Satan,’ when he finds that 
he cannot induce men to reject the Scrip- 
tures and cast off the forms of religion, to 
content them with talking about it, and 
putting curiims and captious questions, 
instead of asking ‘ what they must do to 
be saved,’ and t>f ‘ fieeiug from tlic w^rath 
to come.’ — Perl; Ob$trva\ 


CHRISTIAN LIliKRALlTY. 

O THAT the people of our Free Chnrcli 
were in such forwardness of mind as that 
it were superfluous for me write to them 


as touching the sustentation of a ministry 
for the families of our land! Let the duty 
of giving be better understood, and more 

felt and acted on in this our day 

To give with a grudge or by constraint, is 
not well pleasing. It is the cheerful giver 
whom God loves ; and O the blessedness 
of the righteous — for, over and above the 
pleasure felt in the instant of w'ell doing, 
is it followed up by the rewards, both of 
Providence and grace — a larger hearted- 
ness within, and often the increase of out- 
ward means for a larger dispensation. God 
not only strengthens the principle, but 
generally increases the fruits of righteous- 
ness, in return for every exercise thereof 
that is well pleasing to Himself — not only 
making ns more willing than before, but 
more able than before, for every good 
work O that a sense of God’s un- 

speakable gift in sending to us the Son of 
his love, who submitted himself to death 
for us all, made us more alive than here- 
tofore to tlic weight and magnitude of our 
obligations, that we may give ourselves 
back again to Him, and consecrate all we 
are, and all we have, to His will and ser- 
vice. — l)r Chalmers^ JSabbath Scripture 
lleadhitjs, 

‘ I WOULD rather,’ said the' late Bev. J. 
Campbell of ICingsland, ‘be the Christian 
wlio- contributed a mite to spread the 
gospel of Jesus, than the man wlio built a 
pyramid whose summit should touch the 
sun. Nor should I like to die with fifty 
guineas in my purse, without having ap- 
propriated during my lifetime a suitable 
part of my }#r< qwerty for the sake of our 
•Saviour’s kingdom.' 


‘ THE IDOLS HE SHALL UTTERLY AKOLISH.’ 

A YOUNG m«an from liarotongo, one of 
the' South Sea Islands, lately visited Lon- 
don, and there saw/or the first time^hn the 
Alission House, one of the idols wliich his 
fathers wo»*shipped ; so completely has 
every vestige of idolatry been swept from 
that island. 

COMING EVENTS. 

I BELIEVE in Established Churches. I 
am a minister and member of one myself. 
I believe, however, that the hour of their 
existence is stated and recorded where it 
cannot be erased. Much as I love my 
own dear Church, yet I ^‘eol that the hour 
is ou the wing when it shall share in the 
common crash ; and during the little day 
that remains, Establishments might af- 
ford to be generous. — liev. Dt Cumming, 
London. 
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THE SCEETIC CONVINCED. 


MR A— TO THB SCEPTIC. 

My DEAE SiE, — ‘A principle of order 
inherent in nature!’ Thus you attempt 
j to evade the argument drawn from the 
order and harmony, wisdom and goodness, 
manifested in all the arrangements of 
matter. Consiiler, sir, wliat you arc say- 
ing. Just because matter docs possess 
such a principle, i. because dead, sense- 
less matter, \rbich is not intelligent, is 
made to act as if it were intelligent— to 
build lip forms, and mould itself into 
structures^ w'hich, for ingenuity of contri- 
vance, no mechanism of man can equal — 

I fashioning, for example, an cije on the 
same optical principles which guide the 
artist in tht^ construction of a telescope ; — 
therein does the A^'cry force of the argument 
lie. Intelligence must be somewhere ; if 
not in matter, it must be in matter's pre- 
siding mind. A principle of order regu- 
lating all the movements of senseless 
matter ! This an explanation ? Why, it 
is the very point uemandiug solution. 
Away, tlien, with such drivelling and un- 
meaning folly. Let me ask, with Dr 
I’aloy, * JMd a principle of order ever form 
a watch?’ How, then, can it be adeituate 
to the task of an eye, an ear, or pair of 
lungs ? 

But I must not forget what 1 proposed — 
a continuation of the argument from the 
^Chemistry of Digestion.’ Digestion, in 
I its highest and most mysterious aspect, is 
a transmutation of one kimi of substance 
into another — hre/nlj for example, into 
hlood, hone, brain, &c. We prefer con- 
templating it in its more simple character 
as a ju-ocess of chrmlcal analtjsis and sclcc- 
j ti(rn. The digestive tube is just an active 
I laboi’atory, where such a process is f%n- 
I tinually going on. The jirocess consists 
in ] ticking out from a mass of heterogeneous 
materials one essential principle, or set of 
principles, called the nutritive principles, 
throwing aside the others, and storing up 
that nutriment in the mass of blood. For 
what is food ? Not one simple mass of 
nourishing material, wliich only needs to 
be consumed in order to bo converted into 
animal substance j but it is a small quantity 
of such nutriment, mixed up, and inti- 
mately blended with, a large quantity of 
other matters which contain not a particle 
of nourishment a,f all. This arrangement 
itself, whereby hulk as well as nutriment 
is provided in most varieties of food, is a 
great proof of wisdom and goodness in the 
Antiior of nature. It were easy to show, 
had such been our present subject of 
inquiry, that as the animal system is 

No. 11 . — Atjoubt, 1810. 


actually constituted, Such an intermixture 
is indispiuisably necessary. In the moaii- 
timo, I only wish you to attend to the fact 
itself. Now, tlie point to bo considered 
in the digestive chemistry is, how is this 
nourishing principle extracted from tJie 
others, and how stoi'cd up for the purpose 
of being converted into animal substance ? 
Are there any indications of ooutrivanco 
and design in the itunle of operation which 
nature adopts ? Befiu’o dechliiig on such 
questions, let me allude to the fact, that 
nioiiern chemists are tVocpiently calh‘d 
upon to perform a similar i>ri>et‘ss — the 
jirucess, I mean, of e.xtraetfng from a groat 
mass of other iiiatorials one essential prin- 
ciple intonniiigled with them. Every one 
has heard of the medicinal substance called 
quininr. Well, quinine is just the essen- 
tial ])rinciple of Pernvian hark, the one 
element in the bark on which its active 
power dcqicnds, and the chemist has to 
extract it from the other inert and iiselo.ss 
particles of the mass, by a proct'.ss of ana- 
lysis not unlike what nature adopts in the 
chemistry of digestion. So of nwrphia, 
the essence or active principle of oqnum, 
and so of a thousand otlier instances. 
Queryf Docs it require tact and ingenuity 
and skill in the ch(‘inist, to extract quinine 
or morphia from the other inert and use- 
less particles of the mass ? Does the 
arranging of an apparatus for such an 
end prove design and intelligence on the 
part of the clieniist? And iloes the 
chemical apparatus of the digestive organa, 
where a similar result is brought about, 
and brought about l>y operations somru hai 
analogous, prove nothing of the kind in 
reference to them ? 

The proccs.ses, I have .sahl, arc some- 
what analogous, '^I’o <lescrihe here minutely 
the quiiiins, process would l>u both unne- 
cossary and impropi'r. Yet think not 
tliat I am wandering from the point, and 
diving into the mysteries of pliamiacoutical 
art, if 1 briefly allude to the three grand 
and essential paj*ts of it, 1st, The bark 
must be triturated into a fine ]x>wder — 
either by the pestle and mortar, or in a 
mill siiitabJo for tlie purpose. 2d, There 
must ho decoction or infusion of this pow- 
dered bark in an acididous fluid — i. c , a 
fluid capable of dissolving the principle it i$ 
meant to extract. StI, To this solution the 
chemist adds lime or chalk, or something 
else, that has the power of separating the 
quinine, so dissolved from the other in- 
gredients. The quinine then falls down, 
and by a few washings, &c., is easilj^ ob- 
tained in a state of purity. Now, sir, it 
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is not to teach you pharmacy that I have 
introduced this matter. But observe, that 
the three grand operations here required — 
tritwraXion ; 2c?, decoction or solution; 
3c?, deparationy by means of another sub- 
stance added to that solution — ^these grand 
processes which a chemist finds it neces- 
sary to employ in extracting from a 
heterogeneous mass any vegetable essence 
— are comi>letely analogous to the three 
groat prc>ccsses employed by the extractive 
chemistry of digestion. We have, first, 
trituration in the mouth by means of the 
teeth ; secondly, we^havc decoction or solu- 
tion in the stomach by means of an acidu- 
lous fiuid, the gastric juice; thirdly, we 
have the separation of the nutritive prin- 
ciple from tliis solution, by the addition 
to it of other Jwo juices in the first por- 
tion of the intestinal canal. What ! 
trituration^ solution, separation, the very 
processes which the chemist has to em- 
ploy in extracting his essences, are they 
the three grand processes employed by 
nature in extracting the nutritive element 
or essence of the food ? In both cases is 
the same order observed that first wliich 
needs to bo first, that last which needs to 
he last? Then the question is pertinent. 
Docs the one system of clieinistry imply 
intelligence, the other imply nothing but 
clianoc? ]5ocs the setting in order of an 
apparatus in the laboratory indicate tlie 
tact and the working of a prcsiding^inind, 
but the orderly arrangement of an appa- 
ratus in the aniinal nothing of the kind? 
Toll me, my friend, why the operator in 
the one case you dignify by tbc name of a 
chemical philosophy*, the operator in the 
other you degrade by th(j epithet of an 
energy, undiscriininatiug, uiiiiitclligcut, 
absolutely blind ! 

One onl^ needs to look at digestion, 
even in this superficial and cursory man- 
ner, to see at once evident marks i>f con- 
trivance and design. An uneducated mind 
may know nothing of tlio cluinges wliich 
the food undergoes within his r'^stom: but 
he can easily see the reason why the teeth 
are placed in the first jiGrtion of the ali- 
mentary canal, the stomach next, the bile 
and pancreatic juices last. Only think of 
the order of means eini>loyed in other 
cases of chemical extraction, and you will 
see at once the wisdom of the arrangement. 
While we admire, therefore, the skill and 
ingenuity with which the chemical operator 
adjusts the various vessels and appurte- 
nances necessary for las process, Biiall w’o 
refuse a tribute of acknowledgment to the 
groat Originator of that animal chemistry, 
the first Adjuster of that chemical ap})a- 
raJiUB in our own systems, which draws 
forth from aliments their occult strength, 
extracts with ease the nutritive from the 
inert, and imparts vivifying sustenance to 


all the frame. If, in the digestive system, 
one organ awanting or misplaced would 
spoil the 'whole process, assuredly it was 
no bungling chemist who so nicely set in 
order the complicated apparatus. Yet 
such a bungling chemist were chance , or 
the atheist’s equally blind unguided energy. 

It is no disparagement of the above 
conclusion, but greatly the reverse, that in 
the digestive chcmistiy these various ope- 
rations are combined into one harmonious 
whole. For let us suppose a case, viz., 
that aji operative chemist, more ingenious 
than his fellows, constructs a self-acting 
machine, 'wherein arc blended together the 
different aj)paratus required for the ex- 
traction of vegetable essences. Taking the 
digestive tube as his model, h» connects 
together a grinding mill, a vat, apparatus 
for elaborating an acidulous fiuid, a tor- 
tuous worm or still, a series of filters for 
sucking up the essence, &;c. In short, 
partly by chemistry, jiai'lly by mechanism, 
lie coinjdetos his production, sets it agoing, 
and finds it to work with the greatest 
exactness. 

At the risk of appearing fanciful, I have 
supposed the existence of such a raachiuc, 
in order to try liow the various theories 
of atheism would look in accounting for 
its origin. Let us conceive, then, that the 
author of the machine, instead of blazoning 
forth his discovery to the world, plants it 
secretly in some ilescrt cave where the 
foot of mankiml seldom trod. The mem- 
bers of an atheistic clu1>, in their rambles 
one day, come in contact with it. They 
investigate its pails, and are astonished 
at its results. Tlio topic of its origin sug- 
gests itself for discussion at their evening 
meeting. True to his principles, A stands 
uj> and boldly avers, that fior anything he 
knows, Hhe machine may have ('xi.^^ted /Won 
all eternity,'^ ‘ I rather susj>ect ’ (^snys li; dn 
the course of ages it must have made itselfi.' 
‘(f no’ (cries C), ‘ scdf-crcation is :i great 
absuidity ; unquestionably the inachiiic is 
the effect of something, very probal »ly of 
some abstract energy or power that vre know 
little about.’ ‘ Stu])id fellow!’ (interrupts 
D) ‘abstract energy is a w^ord to which 
nobody can attach any <lefiuite idea. The 
principle of chance is a more rational ex- 
planation. By a felicitous and fortuitous 
concourse of atoms may the inacliinc have 
been formed. It is quite clear that the atoms 
of 'wdiich that machine is composed must 
have existed somewdiere, and have arraiigeti 
themselves into some form or other ; 'why, 
then, may they not as wftl have assumed 
the forai of a machine fior extracting vege- 
tabic essences as any one else < ’ ‘ That 

theory’ (says L) ‘may he plausible, but is 
not entirely satisfactory. Observe the 
oi'der and harmony of its various i>art.;; 
how, for example, the teeth of <.)iie wheel 
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catch in so exactly to those of another. Such 
nicety of arrangement is quite beyond the 
power of chance. In my opinion, a 
ciple of order is the undoubto<l antlior of 
tiiis machine.’ 'Gentlemen!' (intcrruptotl 
F, who, from his superior sagacity, and 
better acquaintance with the modern re- 
finements on the subtleties of their schoed, 
had been called to the chair) *' I entreat you 
to cease fi'om your useless bickering. 
Your theories may be all right, or tliey 
may be all wrong. Hut tJie truth is, the 
whole subject lies entirely heyond the ranne 
of ovr c^rpcricner. ; we have no rndhiis of 
inferring anything about tlic matter. On 
one point alone can we all agree, viz., 
account fijr the machine as wc maj', it is 
not at le^st the production of any intelli- 
gent being, who framed its parts and put 
them together for the useful end it is 
evidently fulhlling!’ 

The controversy ceased. Tossc<l about 
in a sea of conjecture. Ijcsot witli dittu-ulties 
on every side, in this sa])ient hypothesis 
they \v<ux* glaxl to rest, as the only self- 
' evident proposition connected with the 
' matter ! 

I Smile not, ^Fr Edwards, at tlic extrava- 
gance f>f my ]>on, in ascribing to any 
company <d* young men, styling thcinselv'es 
philusophcTS, such miserably gross and 
STTange c<»nccits. liatlier, sir, blush at 
the medancholy reasoning on which your 
creed is based. These tyros, witli all 
’ their faults, were eo}iid?feot atheists. In 

* the works of nature we have as iindouhted | 
' instances of mechanism, ingenuity, and 

• contrivance, as in the chcmico-inechani<*al 
machine supposed; j’ca, such a machine 
wc daily carry about Avith us in our own 
person. There is not orfb contrivance, 
not one master-stroke of constructive 

j skill, in the supposed machine fd* our 
i <iperative chemist, hot has its more in- 
' aeni<j7fs counterpaH in the diarafti'r pthr. 

Witness, for example, the grinding«nin 
! and machinery to work it, supplied by the 
1 teeth, the jaws, and muscles of the mouth. 

! Would the chemist havf» to tenij>cr tlu? 

'■ teeth of his machine, an<l adaj>t them 
I nicfdy to each other ? So arc fair t('<!th 
, hardened and protected against the rllccfs 
' of tear and Avear, by a firm coating of 
flinty cnanicd, a substance found nowliero 
! else in tlio animal system. They are not 
I only adjusted Avith the greatest exactness, 

' luit oven in diflerent animals arc diTerently 
shaped, according to tlio aliment they are 
j tlestincd to grind. Again, the food once 
powdc7’cd and oiled with saliva, is propelled 
through a tube (tlic gullet) into the 
stomach. For it is erroneous to imagine 
that the food merely falls into the stomach 
hy its o'wn weight ; many a Merry AndrcAv 
can qnaff with case a glass of ale while 
standing on his head. Still further, the 


stomach is just such a fermenting vat as 
Ave supposed in the machine. Into this 
vat is poured an acidulous fluid ; this fluid 
intermingles with the food — dis.solves it. 
The vat itself is endowed with a mechani- 
cal pov’cr ; squeezes the food in all direc- 
tions ; rolls it about ; and when properly 
dissoh’od forces it into the tortuous worm, 
or intestinal canal. But, stitiiigo contri- 
vance. at the mouth of this canal i.s a 
circular muscle for opening or shutting 
! tlie orifice as required J Well is this part 
named pyli^rn?, i, a porter or keeper of 
a gate— for such an olgce does it admirably 
fulfil — allowing free egress to the digested 
]>art. but shutting out, and throwing hack 
into the stomach for nuwo perfect solution, 
any foo<l fliat is not sufficiently diss<dA’ed. 
The f»od once in this tortuous caua.1 is 
noAA' subjected to tlie actiitfi of Iaaxa juices, 
Avliieb are inanutaetured by glands in the 
' imnu diato vicinity, and corn'eyed by ]>ipcs 
to Avhere they are needed. ^I’lioso juices, 
by a c-Iu nucal process, separate the chyle 
or nourishing portion from the ^»thcT 
particles. The chyle so scquiratcd is next 
Bucke<l in thrraigh an imincnsc number of 
minute filters, or absorlKUit vt'sscls, aa Iioso 
hungry mouths are gaping Avide to receive 
it, and yet, as a general nile, they refuse 
admission to any other particles of the 
mass. 3''iually, there is machinery, /, 
mnsenlar power, 'whereby the residuum, 
noAv <iiq»rm*d of its nourishing principle, 
is carrietl along to the end of the canal, 
and exjM.‘ll(‘d from the machine. But wliy 
enlarge on the curious contriAMnees of the 
digestiA (* tube ? These are only a few of 
the more obvious, quite cognizable ]»y the 
naked rye. d'hf^ vvimomy of respiration, 
the circulation of tlie blood, are equally 
full of fhein. Yea, the whole animal 
structure is a rf>mpact f issue of such con- 
trivances throughout. Go where we ydease, 
in evi ry department of nature, they are 
man i fes t —eve r y t h i n g i nd i cates t h e wo rk i n g 
or control of supreme intellig«*nce and 
contriving skill. Yet, for such imcquiA^ti- 
cal footjuTiits of a Deity, what arc tlio 
theories that atheism su])jdies? Sinijdy 
one or other of the absurd chimeras hy 
whicli the cf»nclav(r of young philosophers 
attempted to aer/nint for the supposed 
machine of the oj*erative chemist. The 
coiitrivane<\s may he eternal I They may 
be the < tfi*ct of chancel of a yirinciple of 
order I of a fi licitmis confluence of atoms ! 
O yes! any tlieory Avhatevcr is hugged 
Avitii d. flight, rather than the most rational, 
tnost simple, most satisfactoiy ; ay, and 
tlie o.dy rational, only simple, onhj satis- 
factory tlioory of tiio vholc' that the 
contrivances art; the avoi hmansliip of a 
contriA'ing mind ! 

I add no moi*<», hut commend the whole 
subject to y<ujr serious thought. Coiise- 
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quences tbe most tremendous hang upon 
the issue. — 1 am^ Sic. 

* Yes, it must be so ! (such was Edwards’ 
soliloquy on calm reflection.) That there 
is a Goa, all nature proclaims. This idea 
apart, the univei’se is an enigma — a weed, 
an insect, mysteries profound. Well, 
after all, if the pigmy pen of a village 
pastor can thus upset all my darling 
theories, Jiow will they bear a liandling 
from the giant grasp of a Clarke, a Faley, 
those ma.ster-spirits of the Christian cause, 
who have grappled so sternly with the 
atheist's creed ? These authors I must 
peruse afresh. I must gird up rny loins, 
buckle on my armour, and be ready for 
tlic brunt of ridicule and sophistry with 
which my companions are sure to assail 
irie. Hero, theu, in spite of them, let iny 
feet stand fast ; and the absurd chimeras 
of their subtle scliool let me now and for 
ever toss to the winds !’ 

‘ But, alas I let me reflect. This great 
Being 1 have hithcirto despised! An atom 
from His hand, and a pensioner on His 
bounty, 1 have impiously strutted in sclf- 
Bulficiency,and hurled defiance at. Jehovah's 
throne! 1 will hiiinble myself before Him 
in dust and asJies; I will implore His 
pardon. 31 ay Ho have mercy on a poor 
deluded worm, and guide me to a knowledge 
of all his truth !’ 


THE UNCONVERTED SINNER 
ALARMED. 

^Blow yo the trumpet in Zion, and 
sound an alarm in my holy mountain.' 
Such is the cominivssion given by God to 
liis servants. The same authority wdiich 
sends them wdth messages of mercy and 
W’onis of comfort t-o the pooj)le of G<h 1, 
sayiiig, * Speak ye comfortably unU> .leru- 
Balcm, and cry unto her that her w-aidare 
is accoinplislied,’ ciuniiiands theiptochauge 
their voice, and employ the language of 
terror to his enemies, bidding * sinners in 
Zion be afraid, and fearfulness surprise 
hypocrites.' The one commission is just 
as necessary in Its ])lacc as the other. 
Sinners, and especially sinners who are 
at ease in Zion, require to be aroused — 
made to feel that they are in a fearfully 
perilous condition, and that without re- 
pentance they are lost for ever. 

Think, we would say to such, of the 
unckedness of being in an unconverted state. 
We do not charge you, you wdll observe, 
with the wickedness of being impious or 
vicious, but simply with the wickedness of 
being unconverted. Supposing the heart 
only to be wrong — in a state of alienation 
from God, and everything else right, still 

L 


an unconverted state is and must be a 
wicked state. * It is no small matter for the 
heart not to be right in the sight of God, to 
be alienated from the life of God; in other 
words, not to be true to Him that made it. 
We do not ourselves like to want the heart 
of those who are near and dear to us. 
Estrangement of affection we reckon not 
only a calamity, but a crime. What bus- i 
band would not reckon it a Wicked thing i 
if the heart of his wife was alienated from i 
him ? — or w^hat parent, if the aflections of j 
his child were withdrawn ? And can aliena- i 
tion of heart from God be less criminal? i 
On the contrary, must it not, in as far as I 
God is greater and better than man, be a I 
much more wicked thing! O! what an 
atrocity for the heart of a creator p, made to 
find its exercise, its pleasure, and its dig- 
nity ill the admiration and love of its 
Creator, to turn away from him in bitter 
hostility, and repel, with scorn and loath- 
ing, his advances of tenderness and affection. 
Yet this is what every unconverted sinner 
does. But what we liavo supposed can 
never be the wliole fact. The heart can 
never be wrong alone. Where it is wrong, 
everything else must, to some extent, be 
wrong also. A corrupt tree must bring 
forth corrupt fruit. A polluted fountain 
must send forth polluted streams. Infide- 
lity in the heart must lead to infidelity in 
the practice. 

Think of the im^rcusahlmiess of being in 
an nnconverte<J state. In remaining un- 
converted, you not only sin, and sin 
grievous! y, but you have no cloak for your 
sin. In tins respect you are in more un- 
favourable circumstances than the hea- 
then — in worse circumstances than even 
the very devils. You have no excuse of 
ignorance to plead. You sin not only 
against love, but against light. The 
heathen remain unconverte d, but it is in 
the absence of the means of conversion. 
Thi»* uncoil veiled sinner under the gospel 
remains sc>, in spite of all the means which 
a Go<l of infinite benevolence and bound- 
less resources of wisdom and power has 
vouchsafed to employ. Nor is this all. 
You act, O unconverted sinner, a more 
inexcusable part than even the very devils. 
Their hearts arc wrong — deplorably and 
entirely wrong. They are a mass of un- 
mixed enmity against God. They hate 
him vTth a perfect hatred. And in this 
they are inexcusable. When brought into 
judgment they will be speechless. But, 
living under the dispensationxif the gospel, 
you have not even the miserable apology 
which devils might plead. There is no 
accepted time, no day of salvation for 
them. Not only are they without means, 
but without hope. But what devils have 
not in their power you have. Your hearts 
may be put right. Gwl has laid a founda- 
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tion for this in the atoning suReritigs and 
death of his own Son, and he has provided 
the most ample means in his Word and 
Spirit, which arc admirably calculated to 
produce the effect. When, indeed, we 
survey the whole provision made for the 
conversion of sinners, wo might think it 
was impossible that any heai‘t could resist 
the mighty indueuce — as impossible as that 
a mountain of ice projected into the 
glorious disc of the sun should not melt 
amid his burning rays. ‘ Thou art inex- 
cusable, then, O man, whosoever thou art,’ 
that remainest in an unconverted state. 
Even the very heathen, nay, tlie very 
devils, will rise up in the Judgment against 
you to condemn you. 

RedecjJ on the dantjcr of being in an 
uncoil vortcKl state. We do not here mean 
the danger to which a pers<3n is exposed, 
supposing him to live and tiio unconverted, 
ing tbc word danger in this cf^iincxion. 
We would not be warranted in employ- 
Danger supposes uncertainty. A person 
dying unconverted is not simply in danger 
of ])cing lost. lie is lost. When w^e 
speak of the danger of being in an uncon- 
verted state, we mean the clangor of con- 
tinuing so — the hazard of dying in that 
state. And there is danger of this — very 
grf3at danger. Men are apt to think that 
th(*y can at any time be conv(‘rted. ’J'hey 
will admit that tludr hearts are not right, 
but there is a good time coming tor this — 
i a more convenient season, lljcy resolve 
to be converted, but n<3t y<*t. Tsiow, if any 
of our readers are thus puttingotT convert- 
ing work to a future opj>ort,iinity, we wouhl 
say you are in most iniinineut dang<*r. 
Consider the hardeningand deceitful nature 
of sin. It just tends to perpetuate and 
propagate itself. Allow a heart that is 
alienated from 0(k1 to continue iji this 
j state, and tlje alienation will not only 
riuuain, but be aggravated. If it is tliflicult 
t(»-day to do welJj it will be more dillicult 
to-morrow* The progre.ss of sin, like the 
progress of disease, is a rapi<lly augment- 
ing one. It is a sum bearing compound 
inteiest. Say n<d., there is no danger. 
From the very nature of the case tliere i*s 
danger. You are descending a bill, and 
every step accelerates your course down- 
wards, and increases the dilliculties of 
commencing an ascending course, ilut 
especially consider the awful uncertainty 
of human life. You say you intend at a 
future opportunity to change both your 
heart and Itfe. Now wo will suppose your 
intention to be am certain as it is uncertain, 
and the work itself to be as easy xis it is 
difficult. Still, we ask, wl^ere is your 
security that you will ever have the opp(>r- 
tunity? Who gave you a lease of life? 
Where is your covenant with Death? 
Alas ! nothing is more uncertain than 


life : nothing so certain as death. Death 
may come in a day when you are not 
looking for him, and in an hour when you 
are not aware, and without any warning 
cut short all your good resolutions, and 
derange all your fair plans. It has done 
so in the case of multitudes. Over how 
many, who have formed the same plausible 
resolutions as you hare, may our Loi*d’s 
lamentation over Jerusalem be pronounced 
— ‘ O that thou hadst known, even thou, in 
this thy day, the things w'hich belong to 
thy peace! but now they are tor ever hid 
from thine eyes!’ W^iat has happened in 
other cases may take place in yours.' The 
hazard is imminent, the ]>eril awful. 

But, in one word, think of the mherg of 
being and remaining in an unconverted 
state, ^'horo is a present and there is a 
future misery. Tliere is% present misery 
in the heart's being in a state of aliena- 
tion from God. * 1 perceive,’ said Peter 
to the unconverted Simon, that art 

in the gall of l)iltemess and in tlu.* boinl 
of iiihpiity.’ The unconverted sinner is 
at present in the situation of the criminal 
who, in prison and chains, is w'aiting for 
the day of trial. Wliat a d(‘gniding and 

{ niinfiil state! The sinner may not fetd 
iis misery. JIo may be saying, " Peace, 
]>eace, when tliere is no peace.' But Ins 
very insensibility is just <>nv of the ele- 
ments t»f ins misery. The delirium of 
tlie diseas(‘,d jnan, whi<di crinses him to 
rniHai»prehend liis nail state, increases 
rather than mitigates tin* <*vil of his con- 
dition. An un(a>nvcrted man, who is the 
enemy of Go<l and of gr»o<lness, wJietlier 
he leels liis sitnati<»ii or is a miserable 
man, and an oli'jcct at once of j>ity and of 
loathing to all holy beings. But what is 
his }>reseiit iiiisery to his futun‘? AVhat 
are the ilrops the 8how«;r — what is the 
gale to the storm? Dying impenitent, the 
unconverted are excluded from heavtm. 
its light tliey shall never see — its bliss 
they shall never share, d'hoy .shall neither 
Jjave j>arJ^nor lot in the matter. When 
others are? adiiiitted, thf‘y wdll 1x3 shut out. 
They iriay knock, but its goliicn gates will 
never bo opened. Their prayers will be 
met with the awful answer, ‘ 1 never knew 
you. Depart frfun me, yo that work ini- 
quity.’ But this is f»jdy the negative part 
of their misery. They will n<>t owly be 
exclude<l frt»m heaven, tliey will be east 
down to hell. They wdll suffer throiigli 
eternity the agonies of the worm that <lietli 
not, and the fire which never shall be 
<|uenched. Under these awful ewJtlernit 
the most dreadful realities arc concenlcd. 
het sinners in Zion f>e afraJ<l — let fear- 
fulness surprise hypocrites. Who among 
us can dwell with devouring flames ? who 
can dwell with everlasting burnings ? 
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LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 

* What are other objects worth ^ to an 
awakened sinner — to a desponding Chris* 
tian — to a dying saint? How impoitant 
the habit of turning aside from every 
other object that would engross our atten- 
tion^ and hxing our thoughts on his divine 
dignity, his rich grace, liis all-suilicient 
merit, his enduring ministry, and his 
uncliangiiig love ! Let us endeavour to 
illustrate the blessed influence of the 
habit, and at the same time the frequent 
occasion for its exercise, by a/lverting to 
those disquietudes and fears for which it 
is the only remedy. 

Do we look BEHIND US? How many 
sins rise to our view in the retrospect, 
heinous in thembolvcs, or by reason of 
several aggravitions I Like so many 
spectres they track ourpat!i,:is if exulting 
in our misery, and bent on our destruct ion. 
They are high as inountaiiis — red criiii- 
Koii -numcu'ous as the sand of the, sea. 
How shall we eb(',a]>e the wratli of God 
due to us for thebe bins ? 'Wduther bhall 
we fliUi for safrly and foi* siii tour '^ Shall 
\vc attempt excnsv.s ? sliall \»i* plead rouii- 
terbalanciiig virfiuri^' .s’lall \vv (j-uhttoour 
alinb-de(!ds ? biiall \.i! re' k(Mi our tears 
mcritoadous, or <mi' peiiaui es available ? 
No, iu». Wti look away from all such 
mistrablo refuges, and book i’elief to our 
guilty spirits in Mvjoking mito l)i 

IJhii we ha\e redempticui througii His 
blood, even the veiuisbion of sins. 


self a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works*.’ 

Do we look AROUND us? DsMiger and 
sorrow si^rou nd us on every side. It is a 
desert region we are traversing, in which 
we are in danger of losing our way, and in 
which there are not produced those sup- 
plies that are appropriate for our nourisn- 
ment and refreshment. And it is an 
enemy's land withal, in which snares and 
pitfalls abound, and in which, at every step 
we are liable to be assailed by some of 
those ^vil spirits whose ‘ name is Legion, 
for they are many.’ The destitution and 
danger are such as that, if abandoned to 
our own resources, our case is hopeless — 
our destruction sure. But our weakness 
is our strength : ‘We have might 
against this great company that coiiietli 
against us ; neither know we what to do : 
but our eyes are upon tlu^e ’ — upon thee, 
thou leader and commander of t)ie people, 
thou captain of salvation! We arc safe 
uiuler thy ])rQtectiou ; we shall be siipi>lied 
by thy bounty ; we shall be guided !)y tliy 
yisiloiii; we feliall be ‘ccuiqiicrors, and 
more than conquerors, through Him tiiat 
loved us.’ 

Do we look BEFoiiE TJ,s ? We know not 
what shall befall us in tbe fuiiire, save only 
that ‘ in tim world we slnill ))in (j trilmla- 
tion.’ Tribulations may abound : tem}>ta- 
lioins may bo nuinifoM : and Sf>rrow and 
tiitotress, and tluu'r natural ellects, may 
prove overwlielrning. And after all the 
toilb and temptations of lifd, there is 


* Thy O thiri^ nlofie. 

Hath Hiovtiroi^rn virtue to atone : 

< Hore we will re.-t <»ur only 

J When we appmacli, jtioat CivjiJ, to tlice.' 

' Do we look ^vlTnlN u-3? A\dun we 
* turn our eyes within, whiii. dtukue^Kt' — 
i C) for light! iuit \v(.akueL.-. ? — O for 
Stiongthl What eiM i’uptioii U w'lvichvd 
man that I ami who ^jh.dl d» livei n;e from 
the body of ibis til Ne\«’i* diM .vUip- 
j wri'cked imLi’incr uioiv eag< rl)v‘ w i.sh for 
I the day never <1 id lu'ljdi&s invalid more 
' cordially long for recoveitd strength: 

1 never did the poor w'rotcI<, doomed by in- 
genious cruelty to bear about a putrid 
carcass, moro earnestly set‘k deliverance 
from that bo<ly of death than does the 
Christian who knows the ]dagues of his 
own heart, long for light, and purity, and 
liberty. And ‘ It^oking un Jesuc,' he 
does not long for them in vain, ‘ i thaiik 
Goil,’ they lire to bo c*nj«^yed ‘through 
Jesus Christ my Lovdd iL *eaiue into (Tie 
world, that wdiosoever heliurtth in him 
should not walk in darkm ss, but should ; 
have the light of life. Wo are ‘ strong in ' 
the grace that is in Christ Jt>u.s.’ Ho 
‘gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 


* The dark river of death tlmt u flowing 
Between tlie bright city and me.* 

My heart fails me, and iny soul is dis- 
quieted at (lie pT OSjtect: how shall 1 sus- 
tain iiiy spirit in the ‘billows of afllictiou?’ 
anti ‘w^hat shall I do in the swellings of 
Jordan^’ The antidote to all this dis<|uie- 
tudo is to be found in ‘looking unto Jesus.’ 
Hehias said, ‘ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome tlie worl<l.’ ‘ He will not sufler 
you to be tempted above what you are able 
to bear, but will with the temptation also 
give a way of escape, that you may be able 
to b<‘ar it.’ Woe ye not what Moses saw 
in the wilderness, ‘ The bush burning with 
Are, and yet not consumed’ — 

• find In the bush, the fire restrained ; 

Ood in the Are, the bush NUBtaiiied,' 

And so hliaU it be with you. In the 
I furnace of affliction He will be with you 
‘ quenching the violence the fire,’ and , 
causing it not to destroy, but to refine. In 
passing over the Jordan, to take posses- 
sion of the laiKl of promise, ‘ the priests ' 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the j 
Lord stoo<l firm on dry ground in the j 
midst of Jordan . . . . for the waters w'hich 
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camo down from above stood and rose up 
upon a heap very far from the city Adam 

and tlie Israelites passed over on 

dry ground, until all the people were clean 
passtnl uver Jortlan.’ And so, regard 
to the Jordan of death that flows between 
you and the bettor country, even the hea- 
venly. The great High Priest of our pro- 
fession says, * When thou passest through 
the waters, 1 will be with theo; and thnuigh 
the floods, they shall not overflow thee: 
‘for I the Lord am thy God, the Holy One 
of Israel thy Savi<mr.’ 

• 

* He who divided once the sea. 

Retains his power to save ; 

He will our pruide and guardian he— 

Our (jlod be^'ond the grave. 

But uTter dcatli the judgment! I s<*e 
the great white throne, and Him that sits 
on it: the multitudes altraeted by irresist- 
ible influence, take tlieir places arcunid it ; 
receive their sentence, and liave their 
destinies lixed — ‘ O how shall I aj>jK*ai !’ 
But look more stedfastly on Him wljo sit- 
tetli on thotljroiie; behold, it is Jesus who is 
Judge — tin", same Jt'sus who said unto thee 
in tile day of thy believing, ' Tliy sins are 
forgiven thee, go in peace’ — ‘and holding 
I't -t the beginning of thy ct-ulidence stod- 
nuto the (‘ud,’ *thou ‘-halt ri ceiv# at 
his hands the eii'i of thy faith, even the 
salvation of jhy soul.’ 

l)o we l"-*k in.M'ATn t s ? IT<<w dismal 
tlie pro.^pect I ^^'hat sight s <d' misery 
nteet (lie eye! \Vliat souikI.s ol' wailing 
strike the ear! Hell from beneath seems 
mova-d fljr us, and seems tonieet ns at. rmr 
coining ! Thc'. <levil jukI liis angels seem 
ready to break forth into trimii[>li over 
their dehidt'd victims! ( ^>n.s« ience test j- 
fu s ilia-t God vroiild bt* just in ( oiuliiimiug 
us — rigbteous in taking vengcruuct*. 

' ‘ And 'f our souls were scat to htll, 

j Ills ri^Thtf ous law approves it well.’ 

! Yet ‘tlie wag(‘S <if sin' — tin' just, the 
i appointed, the natural result of sin — ds 
I cK^atli: but the gift of God i« etc-riial lib*, 
througli Jc.sus Clii'isL our Lord.’ He 
i>ave.s from the wrath to come. And in 
liiin. whosot^ver believeth shall not perish; 
Ifo is passed from death to life. ‘ Looking 
j unto Jesus,’ there we arc safe. 

* We liave sinned, but Jesus died : 

This is all we have to jileud. 

This is all the plea we need.’ 

Do we look AiiovF. i;.s i Guided by tlie 
wisdom of Go#, Ave are enalilcd to enter 
into the heaven of hea\ . tis, and to coii- 
tcraplatc something <d* the gi<»ry w'hich is 
hereafter to be revealed. We behold a 
•' multitude wdiich no man can number, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in 
j their hands,’ — exulting in the enjoyment 


of that salvation which they ascribe ' to 
Him who sittcth on the throne, and unto 
the Lamb.’ ‘ They hunger no more, nei- 
ther do they thirst any more; neitlier does 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne feeds them, and leads tlnuii unto 
living fountains of waters, and God has 
wiped away all tears from their eyes.’ 
Happy, thrice happy company ! How w'e 
wish ourselves among them ! But a feel- 
ing i>f onr own unworthiness creeps over 
us, awakening the fear of exclusion. Y'et 
why dospiair ^ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain ; ‘ and he vlis slain for us.’ In 
hi.s merits, not our own. wo place our Con- 
fidence ; and all this glory full disclosed, 
is but the appropriate rectuiipense of tho 
travail of His soul. ‘ Looking unto Jesus/ 
my heart is glad, ami ing glory rcjoiceth. 
In Him 1 see tlic path of life; ‘ and in tho 
exorcise of faith 1 sliall continue/ -looking 
tnr tho imuvy of the Lord Jesus Christ 
unU» ct* rnal life. 

' Looking nntt> Jt'.sus,* i.s descriptive not 
only of the habitual exorcise of the saint 
on earth tlirough every stage of Jiis his- 
tory, and in every variety of his experi- 
I'lice, but of the habitual exercise of tho 
saint in heaven. Whatever the other 
attian’f ioii.s of (in' lu'avenly < it.y, there is 
noin^ I'.pial tt> tht' Lamb in tho midst of 
tho throne. In Him, the family in hoaviMi 
I and ^-nrtli nr<" oiu - so that the liabitiial 
(‘xerci^c and higlu'} t <lolight. of both, aro 
to be found in ‘ looking unto J<‘Suh.’ 

* Th^o to praise, unrl Thco to know, 

Const it lUc our f)liss below ! 

Tlico to SCO, umi Thoo to love, 

Con.stitule our abovo! ‘ 


THK J LSI- ITS NONPLUSSED. 

Ho in thn Virtiui Mnrij hear the 

jn'iUjrr.^ n/ tjo u '^ ill disciiHbing this ques- 
tion with the Jesuit who called, on iiiin, 
the author td’ * Mornings aincuig tlie 
.h'suit.s .'lT iioiiio ’ explained, that uFf tho 
Godhead, fnuii its vt-ry uatur<‘, was oznni- 
]»re.s<-nt and c>mniscienf, it was easy to 
understand fiiKl’s lu-aring our prayers and 
knowing <uir devotion of heart. But it 
was not .so witli Mary and tlie other saints. 
They w ere not omnipresent or omniscient ; 
and as neitlier she nor they could read the 
sf-cr»-t <lcpilis f»f the human heart, so it wras 
not ca^^y b> under.staiul liow they could 
hear or knetw^ the ]>rayerH that w^ere oflered 
lo them, in i*eply, the Jesuit said they 
were spirits; as if he really thought that 
from their being not corjioreal, but .spiritual, 
everything w^as easy. On being reminded 
that 'their being spirits, embodied or dis- 
embotlied, did not aflect the question — ^for 
they were finite spirits, neither onmipre- 
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sent nor omniscient — ^he felt quite per- 
plexed; but^ after some. besiUition^ and 
acknowledgment of the difliculties the 
question raised, he threw out, in the way 
of suggestion, that it might be that God 
reveals it to them — that being in God’s 
presence they learn it from Him. Mr 
Seymour remarked that this was no more 
than a suggestion, and, moreover, that it 
defeated the whole object of the practice. 
The practice of invoking Mary and the 
other saints was taught on the principle 
that men ought not to approach God 
directly or immediately, but indirectly 
through those, as *ins favourites, as we 
would approach an earthly sovereign 
through his courtiers. But the suggestion 
supposes that the prayer first reaches God 
— that he reveals it to the saint— that the 
saint then prays^it back again to God, pre- 
senting to him the petition of the votary; 
and thus, according to this system, God is 
our mediator to the saints, and not the 
saints our mediators to God. The Jesuit 
had nothing further to oflbr. He saw the 
difficulty, and after some hesitation al- 
lowed that, although such prayers were 
offered, the Council of ^J’rentliad not com- 
manded the practice. 

The Sacrificeoj ihe — One day, when 
visited by anotlior of the order of the 
Jesuits, Mr JScjyniour called his attention 
to the fact, tljat the sacrifice of the mass is 
calhxl ‘an unhloodif sa-crifice,’ and endea- 
voured to demonstrate tliat their doctrine 
on this subject involved an absolute con- 
tradiction. When Protestants object that, 
if the sacrifice of the ma.s.s bo ofte.n ofiered, 
then the sufl'eriiigs of Christ must be often 
repeateil, it is always answercid that there 
are no sufferings, because is only an 

vnbloodif sacrifice. It is tlierefore ex- 
pressly stated in the Canons of the Council 
of Trent that t he mass is ‘ an unbloody 
sacrifice all the Catechisms of the (^liurch 
of Rome distinctly assiu’t that it is ‘ an mi~ 
bloody offeriiig and all i ndeavour to 
obviate tlio objection of I’rotostants by 
saying that Christ is offered iif llie mass 
in * an imhlcK>dy manner.’ 

The Jesuit assenting to this, Mr Sey- 
mour then argued that the dogma of 
trail substantiation, as defined by the Coun- 
cil of T’rent, and held universally in the 
Church of Rome, taught that the bread 
and wine of the communion were truly, 
literally, substantially changed ; so that 
their wliolc substance was changed into 
the substance of ‘the body and hiood, and 
soul and divinity,’ of Jesus Christ. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the substance of 
wine is annihilated, and the substance of 
hhod substituted in its sterul ; so that all 
is n<» longer wine, but blood — truly, literally, 
substantially blood. In the offering, there- 
fore, of this, there is blood — a bloody offer- 


ing ; and there is no point of doctrine in 
the vrhole system of the Church of Romo 
on which she usually makes so determined 
a stand as this assertion, that after the 
words of^onsecration the elements become 
flesh and blood: and thus she teaches in 
one moment that in the mass the sacrifice 
is an unbloody one, and in the next 
moment that it is transubstantiated into 
blood; so that in one doctrine all is blood, 
and in the other all is unbloody 1 The 
Jesuit made no attempt at concealing that 
he had never observed this before, but he 
was silent as if revolving it in his mind. 
He continued so long without replying, 
that Mr Seymour asked him whether he 
clearly understood him, and saw the point 
which he urged. He said fairlv that he 
saw it — that it charged the Church with 
using the argument both ways, and in 
opposite directions — asserting that there 
was blood, or teaching that there was no 
blood, just as suited her purpose. He 
added, very lionestly, after a long time for 
consideration, that he had never heard the 
difficulty before — that it struck him as 
very curious — that he did not see just then 
how to answer it; but that he would make 
it his business to consult a certain lecturer 
then in their college, and also their 
professor, to whom such questions be- 
longed ; and that after consulting them ho 
woufil communicate their opinions. Mr 
Se^'mour here adds, ‘ When next I had the 
pleasure of meeting my friend, it was at 
the t'Jollogk) Romano, where we walked and 
talked a long time together ; but though 
ho stated he had consulte<l the j>artitjs 
referred to, I was unable to get any intel- 
ligible cx})lanation of the inconsistency 
which I liad urged ; nor, indeed, have I 
ever heard it explained by any one to whom 
I have objected it.’ 

On another occasion, the infallibility of 
the Pope was discussed at gx'eat length. 
Mri?eyin^>ur showed, that every objection 
! his opponent had urged against the volume 
of the Holy Scriptures might bo urged 
against the volume of the Papal Bulls. 
They were wTitten in a dead language. 
They were subject to various intori»reta- i 
tions. They were the source of endless i 
controversies. Q^heir number and names ‘ 
were djubtful. Their title to infallibility | 
was questioned. All men disputed as to [ 
which was fallible and w’hich infallible, j 
Some bulls wore directly contradictory of ^ 
others; and the w^hole combined, consti- i 
tilted a series of volumes almost as ex- 
tended as a library, and therefore wholly 
inaccessible to the masses of a Christian 
1 population. They could never become the 
guide of a Christian people; and to this 
day have never yet been translated into 
the language of any Christian Church. 
While the Holy Scriptures, on the other 
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hand^ were nnirersally translated, were 
small in size^ convenient for i*eferenco, 
and incomparably more easy to be read, 
studied, and understood, than the endless 
intricacies and scholastic uiceftes of the 
Bullariuni. 

Our author closes his volume with an 
interesting chapter on the Catacombs at 
Rome, from which we give the* following 
extract : — 

^ It is observable that in a modern grave- 
yard in any Roman Catholic country, there 
are always expressions in the monumental 
inscriptions which intimate the belief of 
the Church of Home. There is a reqii€?.st 
to the passing traveller to oiler a prayer 
for the dead — there is a statement setting 
forth t||at it is a good thing to pray’ tor 
the dead, &c. These and others of a 
similar tendency are found in every 
cemetery in Roman Catholic countries. 
Rut there is nothing like this, nothing 
that has the faintest resemblance of this, to 
l>e found among the innunifTal»le inscri])- 
tions collected the catacombs. ^J'he 

w'liolo collection of inscriptions thus argues 
unanswerably that those oiiiiiions, that 
have been of late years so uuivcrsally 
receive<l in the Church of Rome, 'wore 
wholly unknown in tlie primitive Church. 
The men wdio wore faithful amidst (lie 
fiercest persecutions, who counted it all 
joy to be able to worsliip God in tlie dark- 
ness of the catacoin)>s, and there, lived an<l 
there died, were content to live in the peace 
of God, and to die in the faith of Christ, 
and to inscribe on the tombs of those “who 
r<‘si.stc*d unto blood striving against sin,” 
the simj)le words, in vach, or in Chuisto. 
It set- ms to imply that the times are 
changtid, and that wc are changed with 
them w'heu w'e yearn lor more,’ 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 

• 

In our former article we endeavoured to 
point out the only legitimate method of 
tbet>l(^gical inquiry. Wc there showed 
that analysis and synthesis combined form 
the sacred avenue at whose extremity 
ascends the beautiful Uun pie of absolute 
truth. Having fairly entered this avenue, 
a question arises of paramount importance 
— Since even here perplexing doubts an<l 
rebellious difficulties frequently emerge, 
and shod a bewildering darkness around 
our footsteps, by which we are placed, at 
every instant, in imminent danger of stray- 
ing into the b^ie-paths of error that diverge 
at all points on either hand, is there any 
single primary am oci*ati cal principle winch, 
like a perpetually flaming torch, will serve 
infallibly to conduct us, through all the 
perils of our route, to our ultimate desti- 
nation i There is such a principle-one 

n 


which is inscribed on every atom of created 
dust, on every tablet of existent mind, and 
on every fragment of the sacred page. It 
will therefore be our aim, in this and a 
few succeeding papers, to ev<dve and illus- 
trate this principle. Wo shall present it 
in the form of an evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, and in such a manner as 
clearly to show that it is, jyar civccUcnct^ 
the distinguishing principle of Scripture, 
the mighty key-stone of Revelation, and the 
sun-like centre around which the whole 
stellar universe of Biblical tiniths steadily 
and harmoniously yjvolves. Elsewhere 
w’e have dealt with it at considerable length 
in the abstract here, after briefly stating 
the result of foregone reasonings, we shaU 
proceed at once to their elucidation from 
Scripture, and thus place before our 
readers a large body of importaut truth. 

Reason teaches that an infinite Being, 
possessed of infinite perfections, must, by 
a necessity of nature, love these perfections 
with a love which is infinite in kiml and 
infinite in tU‘groe : and, since all created 
beings are finite, however high in the scale 
of intelligence and purity the love'wliieh 
he bears to them, thougli the same iu kind, 
must be less in degree than tliat of which 
lie himself is the oliject. It therefore fol- 
low’S, that in all the emanations of such a 
Being in all his creative, providential, and 
remedial acts, he must ever liove a supreme 
reg.'W’d to himself, to the glory of liis own 
character, to the honour of those (pialities 
which fill the scope of his own infinite eye, 
and wliich claim and possess the love of 
his own infinite heart. Another reason 
why it is fit and inicessary that such a 
Being should regulate his proceedings by 
this principle is, that in this way, and in 
this alone, can the greatest amount of 
happiness bo communicated to the crea- 
tures he has made ; and not only the great- 
est amount of happiness, but the best 
quality too; for it is evident, that if he wore 
to make the source of the creature’s happi- 
ness diflTerent fi’om his own, which is him- 
self, thefTthat haiipiness w'ould neither be 
so pure iu its cliaractcr nor so permanent 
in it.s duration. God is his own end, and the 
fountain of his ow n ble.ssednes8 ; therefore 
the erffature that makes God his end, the 
fountiun of his hb sstidiH'ss, must possess 
a hlehsediies.s similar ia kind to that which 
God himself enjoys. Thus we see that, 
viewing ficMl ab.sf»lutely in himself, and 
G<J<i relatively in his creatures, thcrct Is an 
unchangeable necc.ssity existing that he 
should make his own glory the grand ulti- 
mate supreme end of all his works and of 
ail his ways. Now, if the JJcity ever came 
outfrointlie recesses of liis jiavilion — where 
amid clouds and thick darkness from all 

♦ See * The NemceUof Faith,' in TaiC* ’Magazine 
for June and July. 
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eternity lie dwelt — to create, to govern, to 
red^&em ; and it* he ever with hie own hnger 
wrote a record of* his ^ wondrous acts,’ 
and consigned it to the car€^ and keeping 
of his creatures, that volume must be 
Stamped, on its every page, with Xhe broad 
impress of one Buhllmc principle* All 
its doctrines, all its histories, all its bio- 
giuphies, all its incidents, and all its 
€>thi&B^ must be moulde^l and featui'ed by 
its power. Enlightened reason says it 
mutst be so; and further, as a necessary 
consequence, that if any volume professing 
a divine original pos^iess not this celestial 
seal, it must bo numbered among the im- 
becile products of humanity, and consigned 
to oblivion and contempt. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, that (the 
Bible aside) no system of icligiciu contain- 
ing this principle lias ever been promul- 
gated to the world. Nciiher Zoroaster nor 
Mohammed, the great founders of Oriental 
Monotheism, has atinouiiccd it. In no 
polytheistic creed, whether of India, China, 
Egypt, Greece, or Romo, Las it ever been 
embodied; and though reason be coinpetent 
t-o discover it, it is morally impossible that 
man, judged by the history of the past, and 
the daily facts of our ow u consciousness, 
should ever incorporate it into any religious 
systcdi of which he was the author. It is 
too God-exalting, too creature-humbling, 
for Mien humanity to acknow ledge. Rea- 
son, conscience, nature may proclaiiL the 
truth; but the hcail, the p.issiuus drown 
their testimony. Thus it follows, that if 
the Bible directly sanctions it, and is 
throughout pervaaod by its influence, then 
it beat’s the strongest conceivable indica- 
tion of its right to bo considered a rovcla- 
tioii from on higli. 

I Passing over the ancient Scnj>tures for 
the present, to which wo may afterwards 
return, we shall proceed to iutorrogato the 
Now Testament, where wo shall endeavour 
to prove that Jesus Christ, in the most 
explicit terms, acknowledges it, and in- 
variably acts upon it as the grayi) motive 
which led to the institution of the media- 
torial olhce; that it constitutes the soul 
and centre of every doctrine promulged by 
his apostles under the autliority of his 
name; and that it lies at the foundation 
of the fabric of Christian morality. 

Wo cannot express the delight we felt 
when, after thoroughly satisfying ourselves, 
by a rigid process of aualytic reasoning, 
that the presence of this principle in a re- 
ligious systein w'as absolutely indispensable 
to clothe it witli divine authority, and that 
it must inevitably occupy the most conspi- 
cuous-place in a revelation that comes from 
God, we found, on syntlietically applying it 
to tlio New Testament, that the t:>aviour 
himself had not only announced it, but 
expressly appealed to it in support of his 


claims to a commission tfom above. In 
the Gospel by John vii. 16 - 18 , it is written, 
^My doctrine is not mine, but his that 

sent me He that speaketh of 

himself seeketh his own glory ; but he that 
sceketh his glory that sent him, the samfi is 
true? To estimate the force of this argu- 
ment, let. us briefly review the circum- 
stances in which it was employed. These 
words were spoken by our Lord when, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, ho stood in the 
temple and taught the people. His in- 
structiq^s were characterized that day, as on 
all occasions, by superior wisdom, beauty, 
and force. The Jews, knowing that he 
had hot passed through the curriculum of 
study usually assigned to candidates for 
tlie Rabbinical profession, marvelh i great- 
ly, and said mysteriously among them- 
selves, “ How knoweth this man letters 
(learning), having never learned Here 
was a phenomenon for which, with all 
their lore and learning, they were utterly 
unable to account. An uneducated man 
discourses so eloquently of the hif^hest 
themes, that, in comparison with his, their 
wisdom appears perfect folly. Some of 
them, feeling invincibly incredulous, began 
probably to suspect that he had acquired 
his knowledge by illegitimate means, that 
possibly -he might be iu. communication 
with infernal agencies; and thus getting 
rid of the impression that he was a divine 
legate, they reposed in the conviction that 
though his wisdom was certainly super- 
natural, in all likelihood it was Satanic. 
To counteract all such and similar reason- 
ings, our Lord comes forward and boldly 
asserfs his chiims to divine authority, an- 
nouncing whence he got his doctrine, and 
how he was taught it. ^ My doctrine (or 
teaching), at which you are so much asto- 
nished/ says he, ‘is not mine. I stand 
here not to deliver sentiments and precepts 
fabricated bv myself, hut to teach the 
lesso^is which I myself have received from 
above. They are not mine, but his that 
sent me.* ‘What proof/ they ask, ‘do 
you give us of your assertion V' The Lord 
answers, ‘ I sh^I furnish you wdth a great 
general principle by which to test my 
pretensions — an infiUlible touchstone by 
which to satisfy yourselves of the validity 
of my claims — “ He that speaketh of him- 
self, seeketh his own glory; but he that 
seeketli his glory that sent him, iAc same 
is irue?^ * 

Here wc are furnished with a description, 
first, of the impostor ; ‘ He speaks of him- 
self.* This mark signalitcs every false 
ambassador. If he be a self-adulator, he is 
self-commissioned. If he have no authority, 
no warrant, no royal seal, liis object will 
be to aggrandize his fortune, to emblazon 
his name, and to taste the sweets of suc- 
cessful ambition. Self, in one form or an- 
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other, will bo his idol, the theme of his 
discourses, and the unvarying subject of 
per}>etual encomium. This at once de- 
monstrates the imposture. On the other 
hand, we are presented with the mark of 
an accredited messenger: ‘He seeks his 
fflory that sent him.’ Intent only on secur- 
> ing the great object of his mission, he 
never thinks of himself, — his Master, and 
his Master’s interests and honour alone, 
fill his thoughts and regulate his speech. 
He speaks, hut it is not of himself— it is 
of his Lord, and that, too, in the very 
phraseology in which his coiiimiafion was 
couched. lie says nothing more, he says 
nothing less; in short, he hides himself, 
and ‘seeks the glory of him that sent 
him.’ Now, says the Saviour, I unhesi- 
j tatin^,' challenge you to aj>ply this infal- 
1 lible prinriplo to ‘my conversation, chai'ac- 
[ ter, and doctrine, and I am confident the 
examination Avill issue in the triumphant 
' establishment of my claims; for (John xii. 
j 49) * 1 have not spoken of myself, but the 
Father which sent mo, he gave mo a com- 
' mandinoiit what I should say and what I 
sljould speak, and .... whatsoever I 
speak, therefore, even as the Father said 
unto nie, so I speak.’ It is probable that 
! some of these Jews, surmounting the higo- 
I try and prejudice that distinguished their 
I fellow-countrymen, seriously addressed 
i themselves to this in<piiry, an<l wo have 
i ground to btdievi^ that the result of their 
j honest jiTid careful investigation was a 
i 8oun<l and solid conviction of the Messiali- 
I ship of Jesus; for ‘ many of tho people,’ 

I it is said at the 31st verse, ^ many of the 
; people bclievHid on him.’ Oheyingthe hi- 
j juncti(*n of the Saviour, and imitating the 
I Spirit of these Jews and the noble llereans, 
j wdio ‘ searchc<l the Scriptures daily wdiether 
j those things were so,’ w'e shall afterwards 
t continue this interesting subject, 


THE SAXONS. 

Befoiie w(5 turn our attention to Chris- 
tianity among tho ancient Saxons, it will 
be necessary to advert briefly to the cha- 
racter ami customs of that interesting 
people in their heathen state. They first 
obtained a permanent footing in our island 
after the Homans left it in the year 44C. 
The southern Britons having invoked 
their aid against the Pictish people of the 
north, the new allies found it convenient 
to take up their permanent abode among 
the islanderi^ w'hom they overawed by 
their martial prowess, and chased back 
into the dense w'oodlands, and into the 
fastnesses^ and mountainous districts of 
Wales. Tho Saxons came from the Con- 
tinent, and were evidently a branch of the 
great Scythian or Gothic family. The his- 


tory ot this noople is vastly interesting; 
more especially as they are tho ancestoVs 
of by far the greater portion of the millions 
that now people tho British Isles. But as 
it is not their history as a nation that wo 
intend to sketch, we shall not linger on it, 
liow'cver tempting the tliemo. They gra- 
dually spread themselves abroad over tho 
land, and, in process of time, became the 
dominant people. In Scotland this took 
place in tlie year 1097- 

The Siixons were an extremely martial 
race. Great energy, and warlike ferocity 
and daring, were constituent elements ot 
their character; aifd they acquired un- 
common dexterity in the arts of pillage 
and slaughter. They lived by plunder 
on tho sea as well as on the land. A 
certain w'riti'r remarks: — ‘You may see 
,as many piratical leaders as you behold 
rowxrs; for the y all commend, teach, and 
learn tlie art of pillage — hence, after your 
greate.st caution, still greater care is requi- 
site — this eiieiny is fiercer than any other; 
*if yo»i be unguarded, they attack, if pre- 
pared, they elude yo\i. They despise tho 
opposing, and <lestr(>y the unwary; if they 
pursue, tlioy overtake ; if they fly, they 
escape. Shipwrecks discipline them, not 
deter ; the^^ do not merely know, they are 
familiar with all the dangers of the sea ; 
a tempest gives them security and success, 
for it divests the meditated land of tho 
apurehension of a descent. In the midst 
of wav(rs aiiil threatening rocks, they 
rejoice at their peril, because they hope 
to surprise.’ 

Their Supremo God was Woden, or 
Odin, a name which literally signifies, The 
furious One, He was called the father of 
battles, and adopted as his children all 
who were sluin with the sword in their 
hands. Hence savageism, rather than 
liercJsrn, cliaractorizod tlic ancient Saxons, 
Their GikI impressing his own character 
on them, they became cruel and murderous 
—a nation of unscinipulous plunderers. 
WcmIou was termed, ‘ Tho terrible and 
severe -God, that carried desolation an<i 
tirf?; the active and roaring Deity, who 
gives victory, an»l r€) vivos courage in tho 
conflict.’ Such Gtwl, such worshipyiers, 
1’he devil never invented any scheme so 
manifestly tending to complete the- de- 
moralization of tho human mind. The 
image of the God enstamped itself on all 
his deluded votaries. Every feature of that 
image, however disgusting, stood out in 
bold relief, in the character of the poor, 
degraded idolater. 

It is said that the ancient Scandinavians 
worshipped an object vciw difierent from 
this, and that their ideas of a Divine &ing 
were very near tho truth. Their religion, 
in it^ristinc purity, taught ‘the existence 
of a Supreme God, to whom all things wer#' 
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in Sttb^ectioR^.tliab He iras the Author of 
all ^ags th^ exist ; that He possessed 
infinite power, honndless wisdom, and the 
purest justice ; that no corporeal I'oprcsen- 
tation of this greatest of lyings was to be 
formed; that He was not to be worshipped 
irithln temples made by human hands, 
hut was to be adored in woods and forests.’ 
3?hiB seems to bear a close resemblance to 
ancient Druidism in its purest state, and 
^ probably was borrowed from the same 
source. 

The Gothic tribes, however, in the lapse 
of ages, became extremely corrupted in 
their ideas of the Supreme Being, and 
equally so in their customs and morals. 
Eventually the Saxon:- became the most 
corrupt of all the }>raiiches of the great 
Scythian stock, with the exception of the 
Bancs. , 

‘Our infoimation,’ says Smith, * respect- 
ing the religious instituti*»ns, rites, sacri- 
fices, and cercuioiiios of * lis people is very 
meagre and unsatisfactory. At first thej 
worshipped, as all other n.’^ions in primi- 
tive times appear to ha,' doiie, in the open 
air, on a hill, or und( r a, large tree. In 
later ages temples wen. built, and some of 
them of a very gorgeous i;haracter. We 
are informed, that llotwith^( uncling their 
warlike habits arose so evidently out of 
their religions system, their temples were 
considered desecrated and profaned if any 
warlike weapons were brought into t^\cni. 
The same authority states that they had 
idols in their temples, but of their names 
or figures we are very imperfectly informed. 
It is, however, said that Odin was repre- 
sented by a gigantic image, armed and 
crowned, and bearing a naked hw - >rd. Thor 
was pourtrayed wearing a crown of stars, 
and wielding his terrible mace; and the 
other deities according to thoir respective 
attributes.’ 

The Saxons, like other ancient nati'^us, 
offered sacrifice to their gods ; and human 
victims were not unfrequcntly immolated 
on their altars. When the latter were 
• offered, they were generally captf^xs if in 
time of war, and slaves if in time of peace. 
For some time before they were offered 
on the altar, tliey were treated with great 
kindness, and when they were about to be 
sacrificed, they were congratulated on their 
happy destiny in a future world. In times 
of great emergency, it is said that even 
nobles and kings bled under the sacrificial 
knife. In oonsecratiiig the victim, the 

S riest said, ‘ 1 devote thee to Odin,’ or, ‘ I 
evote thee for a good harvest — ^for the 
return of a bountiful sc^ason.’ 

In our next wo shall bring down the 
history of the Saxons to the period of 
the introduction of Christianity amongst 
them. 


SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

ARTICLE FIFTH. — JUVENILE nEUNQUENCY. 

The attention of many benevolent and 
Christian met^ had long been attracted to 
tl deplorable condition of the outcast 
aixi destitute children who swarm in the 
streets of all our large towns, but no ade- 
quate remedy for the evil presented itself. 
The ordinary means of education, even 
though offered gratuitously, were quite 
unsuitable for tlieir peculiar case. It was 
tried, and proved that they wxre not fitted 
for common schools, nor common schools 
for them; and even the most public-spi- 
rited and hopeful were abnost led to de- 
spair of the possibility of lesscnfhg the 
amount of juvenile pauperism, ignorance, 
and crime. The honour of devising a 
remedy, suitable and adequate so far as 
human instrumentality can be regarded 
as adequate to grapple with tliis great and 
grow iiig social evil, belongs to Mr Watson, 
sheriff-substitute of Aberdeenshire. The 
cxei-tions of this gentleman on behalf of 
this helpless, and hitherto utterly lost 
portion of the community, it lias justly 
been said, are beyond all praise, and wdll 
hand down his name to posterity as one 
of the most practical benefactors of his 
country. An .attempt had been made in 
Aberdeen, as elsewlierc, to provide gra- 
tuitous instruction for pauper children, 
but with only partial success. It was 
found tliat there were still two hundred 
and ciglity children in the city under 
fourtCHJn years of age, known to maintain 
themselves by begging; and that scv.enty- 
seven cliildren, of whom only one-half 
could either read or write, had, during the 
course of twelve months, been committed 
to prison. Tiie announcement of these 
startling facts led to the proposal to open 
an industrial school, in which the children 
should be b\ip})licd with food, education, 
and employment. The school was opened 
in October 1841, with twenty scholars, all 
boys. The number of pupils rapidly in-, 
creased; and in the course of six months 
tliere wore sixty on the roll, and the 
average daily attendance was firt3r-tliree — 
the greater part of whom were either or- 
phans, or had been deserted by one or 
both parents. The institution of this 
novel seminary was followed by a con- 
siderable and i in mediate decrease in the 
number of juvenile delinquencies. It wraa 
stated by the Insj>ector of Prisons, that 
during the half-year ending 20th May 
1841, thirty boys under tburteen years of 
age were committed to prison; but tliat 
during the half-year ending 20th May 
1842 (the period immediately succeeding 
the inxtitation of the industrial school), 
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the n amber liras only six. This marked 
sncce&s led to the establishment, in 1843, 
of a school of a similar description foh girls, 
whidx is attended by the same class of 
children, and conducted^ as ii curly as pos- 
sible ou the same principle us the school 
for boys. This institution has lately been 
divided into two separate establislimeuts, 
each having about seventy scholars on the 
roll. 

It was discovered, however, that not- 
withstanding all tJie exertions that had 
been made to extirpate juvenile iijen4li- 
I cancy and crime, a vStill h>wer ^rade t»f 
i juvenile delinquents than those who at- 
I tended the above two Peli<K>ls continue<i 
! to infest the streets of the city, and thcre- 
I lore E^supplemetitary school of industry, 

. on a new plan, was resol v(‘d on. Tiie 
! local Police Act for the city of Aberdeen 
invests che authorities wnth power to pro- 
t vent begging in the streets; and taking 
I advantage of this enactment, iiivstructioiis 
I were given to the Police, on the llHh <if 
; May l&4r», to seize and convey every cliild 
i found beigging, to a vacant soup-kitchen, 

I of wliich the managers had given the 
j gratuitous u.s<*. In the course <.tf the day 
; seveuty-five children of both sexes Avere 
1 laid hold of, only four of whom coiild read. 

I When dismisse<l in the evening, they were 
* invited tc» return next day, and assured that 
if they returned they should be fed and 
instructed ; but that, wdietlier tliey came 
or not, street bogging would be no l<»nger 
tolerated. Ncjxt day nearly all returned. 
Since that time the school has been in full 
operation, an<l ha.s Ixoii attended with 
complete .succcs.s. ''rhero are at present 
one hundred and twenty-nine children on 
the roll — seventy-one Ix^ys and fifty-oiglit 
girls; and the averagt! daily attendance is 
upw’ards of niiudy. 

The discipline in these instit utions con- 
sists of a judicious mixture of ndigious 
and secular instruction, w'lth exercif;e and 
rndustrial training. Pour hours a-<iay are 
devoted to lessons, and five to work; and 
•the chililren are jirovidcd with throe plain 
• but substantial meals. The industrial em- 
ployment of thci boy.s consists chiefly of 
net-making, with occasional working in 
the garden. The average earnings of each 
boy amount to thirty shillings in the year, 
and of course go to dcfi ay the expense of 
the establishment. The girls are taught to 
sew, to assist in cooking, and other house- 
hold operations ; and are thus in a course 
of preparation for domestic service. The 
committee stite, that the children who 
have already left the schools to learn trades, 
or enter on domestic service, have generally 
given the highest satisfaction; while the 
demand for others, as they reach a given 
standard of attainment, continue.s to exceed 
the means of supply. It ivas at first sup- 


Bed that the plan of dismissing tint : 
an every evening to their own vrretclied ? 
homes i^outd, in all likelihood, destroy any ! 
beneficial impressions made on their mindH ; i 
during the day. But experience has proved 
that the bahmeo of good greatly prepondo- 
rates. In not a few instances the character 
of the parent has undergone a decided 
improvement through the agency of the 
child. In the Foui-th Report of the Female 
School of Industry, the committee state as 
the rt suit of their experience, that by 
means of industrial schools, thei children 
of the poor ‘ can, at a small amount of 
lalxuir and expense, t>e brought within the 
sphere of all that is good, and estimable, 
and praiseworthy, and without being alto- 
gether separated frt>m their p:vrcnts; made 
instrumental in carrying to Iheir homes 
the saving tnitbs of gosjud ; and, by 
practising the lessons of iiniustry, and 
cleanliness, and order, altering the cha- 
racter of tliesc homes, ami making them 
the abfxlt's of social liappiness ami domestio 
comfort, ]»r<>ving that, the feature of the 
industrial scluxd, which many deemed the 
most objoctionablo, may, by the Divino 
blessing, become the one which most en- 
hances its value.* 

The effects whicli liavc followed the 
institution of these industrial seminaries 
in Aberdeen, are of the most gratifying 
kind. A fi^w years ago, tliere were be- 
twt^'n three and four hundred jnvenilo 
vagrants in the city and county of Abcr- 
<loen, wlio supported themselves entirely 
by begging and stealing. In the twelve 
montlis ending April 1845, the number of 
committals of vagrant boys had dtuiinisheH 
from tliree hundred and twenty -eight to 
one hundred and five; in the year ending 
April 184fi, it had sunk to fouileen ; and 
in 1847, tlie number was still further 
reduces! to six. 

This remarkable success has led to 
the establishment of similar institutions 
in the greater number of our large towns. 
The eloquent * Plea* of Dr Guthrie in Ikj- 
half of f5ur destitute ami outcast popula- 
tion, was cordially responded to by the 
metropolis, and three ragge«i schools have 
been opened there with the most gratifying 
re.sult.s. ‘ There are four kinds of fruit/ 
says Mr Orimmond, the superintendent 
of the ‘Original Ragged School,* resulting 
from the establishment of these schools; — 
!,«/, That reaped by the public in being 
relic ve<l from the molestation and impor- 
tunity of swarms of juvenile beggars. 2d, 
Tiie ’ benefits enjoyed by the children 
who have been lifted out of their state of 
misery, and are now comfortable and 
happy. 3d, The advantages gained by 
those children who have left the schools 
and entered on some useful employment, 
having been prepared for it, and recom- 
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to it by the scbools, and are now 
doinjgf veil. 41% Tho fmit reaped by those 
, who floeiii -to Imre received not only reli- 
gious knowledge, but serious impressions 
in our vebools. Under this head, I can 
conMently say, that during* the Bible 
lesson^ these children are more attentive 

than any I have elsewhere seen 

The death-beds of some have furnished us 
with good ground for believing that from 
these schools, and through means of them, 
some have gone to be with Jesus, and that 
some of' your ragged school fruits are 
-alr€a<iy being reaped Jin glory.’ Mr Gibb, 
the teacher of the school, says : ' The chil- 
dren arc a very great deal kinder to each 
other than they former^ were; and last 
week I had a visit from all their mothers 
or landladies that could attend, for the 
purpose of ascertaining wfiether any dif- 
ference, either for bettor or worse, had 
been observed in the conduct of any of 
them since they came to school. Not one 
of them answered, For tlie worse. In 
almost every case the answer was, For the 
better^ and that the children were more 
obedient than they used to be. One said, 
her sons were “ very much improved, and 
not like what they were before at all. 
They are like now weans altogether.’^ 
Another said, They are more kind to 
each other, and to their sisters ; and in- 
stead of spending their evenings in miining 
in the streets, as they used to do, i*hcy 
now spend them in singing and reading.’^ 
Auothor (a blind woman) says she knows 
not how to express her gratitude to the 
people of the ragged school, for her son is 
now ublo to reswi to her at night, and tells 
her nice stories about Jesus, and sings 
sweet hymns.’ Dr Guthrie, in a Second 
Plea for llaggcxl Schools,’ corroborates and 
illustrates these statements by a number 
of most interesting and aficcting cases, in 
which the ‘ lost’ hav^e been ‘ found and he 
entreats his ii*eadcrs to go, see, and judge 
for themselves. ‘ The tree,’ ho adds, ‘ is 
known by its fruits; and, willmg to be 
tried by this test, we tlirow open "tlie door 
of pur ragged schools to the welcome 
inspection of every visitor.’ Mr Smith, 
the governor of the Edinburgh Prison, 
bears most gratifying testimony to the 
eiTecis of the industriid schools on juvenile 
crime. ^ It aHbrds me very great pleasure,’ 
he says, ^ to state, that the number of com- 
mitments to ]:>rison of boys of thirteen 
years old and under, was about fifty per 
cent, less in the three months ending March 
last, than in the coiTes(K>ndmg three 
months of the last year ; and that I think 
this most gratifying circumstance is mainly 
to be attributed to the influence of the 
schools. It may be well Ibr the 
piMic to know, that if £5 a-ycar be not 
paid for the e<lucation and maintenance 


of a little boy at the ragged school, £11 
a-year will probably Tiave to bo paid for 
him at the prison in Edinburg, or £17 
a^ycar in the general prison at Perth.’ 

Very decided testimony of the sanie 
kind is borne by the Committee of the. 
Dumfiries Industrial School. In their re- 
port for 1848, th^ state, that ‘ one-third 
of the decrease of committals during the 
year has taken place among juvenile pri- 
soners not exceeding twelve years of age. 
The number of this class of criminals has, 
in six years, been reduced from fifty-three 
to ninetJien, being nearly two-thirds. And 
if any one deem it necessary to ask what 
has produced such a change, we would 
just say, ‘ Go to the industrial schools of 
the town, and you will get a satisfactory 
answer imprinted on the happy faces of 
the children who arc there receiving a 
moral, religious, and industrial education, 
and who, but for these schools, would have 
been trained to be occupants of the prison 
cells, and the pests of society.’ 

These varied testimonies, (dually decided 
and gratifying, arc amply suflacient to show 
that those ‘crime-preventing’ institutions 
arc entitled to the warmest support of the 
community. ‘ In every point of view they 
are deserving of encouragement. They 
free the town and country of an intolerable 
nuisance. They increase the security of 
property, liy diminishing the number of 
depredators. They relievo tlie wants of 
the children of destitution ; and, above all, 
they train those destitute ones to habits of 
decency and order, and inculcate that 
knowledge w'hich, with the blessing of 
God, maketh wise unto salvation.’^ Where- 
ever the experiment has been tried, there 
has followed a marked and immediate 
diminution in the amount of juvenile 
vagrancy, beggary, and delinquency; and 
the system requires only to be carried out 
in the .jame complete mcinncr in which the 
varior's industrial schools of Aberdeen 
have been organized, to produce every- 
where a similar beneficial result. But tlie 
support liithcrto given to these invaluable 
institutions has been scandalously inade- 
quate. Dr Guthrie states, ^that he has 
every reason to believe that the number 
of outcast children in Edinburgh alone is 
not less than two thousand; "while the 
pupils in all the ragged schools in the city 
amount to only three nundred and seventy- 
eight, leaving more than fifteen hundred 
children, who are growing up to misery, to 
disturb and disgrace society wdth their 
crimes, to entail on the codiitry an enor- 
mous expense, and to supply with their 
hopeless and unhappy victims our police- 
ofl^ce and prisons. It has been ascertained 
by a careful scrutiny, that there are at 
present in Glasgow nearly ten thousand 
* Report of the Aberdeen Committee for IA47. 
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children between the ^es of six and six- 
teen, who are attending no school, and are 
receiving no instiniction ; while the indus- 
trial school of that city contains Only three 
hundred and eighteen pupils. No doubt 
it would require a large sum to feed and 
educate all the juvenile vagrants and 
delinquents in the country; but it must 
not bo forgotten that they are maintained 
by the i>ublic at the present moment, and 
that in the most expensive way, by bogging 
and stealing, and that the community is 
heavi^ taxed over and ab<ive, to p^y jK)lico- 
men to watcii and apprehend these desti- 
tute outcasts, judges and counsel to tiy 
them, and for the erection and support of 
prisons and bridewells to confine and to 
punish them. The expense of tht* cum- 
brous and inefficient apparntus employed 
in the repression of crime is enormous. 
The cost of the establishments for this 
purpose in England and Wales alone is 
upwards of two millions a-ycar, exclusive 
altogetlier of the vast sums absorbed by 
the pauperism of the country. The ex- 
penditure for criminal prosecutions and 
the maintenance of criminals in Scotland 
for the year 1840, amounted to upwards of 
£150,000. For the single item of the trial 
and transportation of convicts^ Scotland 
pays annually £30,000 — <ine-third of that 
sum being paid for convicts belonging to 
Edinburgh ; while only £2,000 can be 
raised fur the support of the industrial 
schools belonging to that city.* The cx- 
l)ense of the conviction of each criminal 
of the oflenco for wdiich he is transported, 
and of the transportation itself, is not less 
than £100; while £4 a-j"oar would suffice 
to maintain hixn at an industrial school. 
In the town’s hospital of Glasgow the 
paupers cost £13 a-head per annum. The 
average cost of each criminal in all the 
prisons of Scotland amounts to £16, 7s. 
4d. a-year ; while one-fourth of that sum 
would suffice not only to feed and Clothe 
each juvenile outcast, but also to train 
him up in the knowledge of his duty 
to God and to man. It is passing strange 
‘that men should submit to pay such enor- 
mous sums for the repression and punish- 
ment of crime, and yet manifest such 
reluctance to contribute towards its pre- 
vention. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

REV. VlI^filAM JAMESON, 
Mistimartf to Jamaica and Old Calabar. 

rnon THE AllOUTIOiY or THE APPHENTrCRSHlF lYS- 
TEM TO THE OPKMIHO OP THE CHUBCU AT OOMUEIV. 

l^fK Jambson visited Spanish Town 
while the act for the abolition of the svs- 
tem of apprenticeship was under discussion 
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in the House of Assembly; and he wal 
present when the bill passed which re^ 
moved the last legal badge of slavery from 
the Africans, and raised them to tlie posi- 
! tion and privileges of freemen. Ho thus 
obtained information which enabled him 
to allay the fears and suspicions, which 
vague reports concendiig the provisions of 
the Emancipation Act had excited in the 
minds of the negroes ; and with the ex- 
planations vrhich ho gave, on his return to 
Goshen, they were, for the time, fully 
satisfied. 

About a month Iscfore the tCrm of the 
apprenticeship expired, the Governor of 
Jamaica visited^ ditlerent parts of the 
island, to iustnict the people liow th^y 
should conduct themselves wdiea they be- 
came free. At Port Maria, Mr Jameson', 
along with Messrs SiiSpsou and Cowan, 
waited on him, and presented an address, 
which was well received ; while the ap- 
prentices in the parish of St Ann assembled 
there in groat numbers to hear the state- 
ment of the Governor. His speech was 
highly satisfactory to all parties ; but 
many of the negroes returned to the estates 
with extravagant notions t>f their rights as 
freemen, and forthwith abandoned their 
usual employments on the plantations. Mr 
Jameson felt that the success of the 
Emancipation Act was endangered by this 
conduct of the coloured i>oj)ulation ; and, 
leading the school under trio care of Mrs 
Jameson, he went through the entire dis- 
trict, to remonstrate with the people, and 
endeavour to convince them of tiie impro- 
priety of their conduct. By his ]>iiident 
counsels, and tlio influence which he had 
now acquired among the ajiju’enticos, he 
succeeded in inducing them to return to 
their daily tasks, and to remain quietly 
upon the estates until they should be legally 
entitled to their lilierty. 

At length the last day of the appren- 
ticeship arrived ; and at sunset the people 
crowded around their minister to inquire 
if they caught to sit up all night, or fast on 
the following day. ‘ We want,* said they, 

‘ to sit up all night, to thank God, if j'ou 
think good.* * O no I friends;* answcTcd 
Mr Jameson, *I think it is not good for 
ou to sit up all night; for you would then 
o tired out long before day, and would 
not be able to engage in the exercises of 
that joyfiil day which is to burst upon you 
to-morrow. The night is the season for 
sleep and refreshment.* ‘ Well, massa, 
what do you say about fasting? Sdmo 
people say they arc to do this, and wc want 
to Know what wo should do.* ‘ Well, 
friends,* said Mr Jameson, * I will tell you 
what I intend to do — to eat an additional 
plantain, to take on additional cup of 
coSee, and to use an additional spoonful of 
sugar to-morrow, because these are no 
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more tlie production of elaves^ but of free- 
men.’ ‘ Oood, minister ! we shall go home 
to bed, and do as minister does.’ 

The season of repose was, however, hut 
short; for, as if unwilling to lose a single 
n^oment « their freedom, many of the 
negroes were early abroad on the morning of 
the Ist August ld3a. While the morning 
star was still bright in the heavens, Mr 
Jameson was aroused from his slumbers by 
the felling of the chain of his gate, and, has- 
tening to the school, heard the well-known 
voice of an old negro singing, ‘ Hark ! 
the glad sound, the Saviour comes.’ In a 
few minutes others arrived; and, in accord- 
ance with an agreement which Mr Jame- 
son had made with his people, that they 
should all unite in prayer around their 
domestic altars at sunnse, the mission 
household were ct^led together to offer up 
their united tlianksgiving to the Giver 
of all good for the memorable deliver- 
ance which had now been wrought for 
the oppressed sons of Africa. ^ By seven 
o’clock,’ says Mr Jameson, ‘ the school was 
crowded. Our song was the first part of 
the 1 03d Psalm; and our prayers were pre- 
sented at the throne of the God of all our 
mercies. I then married fourteen couples, 
and shook hands with all the people. 
Some 6f them shook hands with me over 
and over again, saying, “ Massa, we cannot 
get too much shaking.” Others shook 
until I thought my arm would have been 
shaken out of its socket, and the blood 
squeezed from the points of my fingers. 
Some said, Ah, minister! we never 
thought to sec this day;” and others, 
“Bless God; we can never bless him 
enough.” 

* After these morning exercises were 
over, I ranged the people before the school, 
and gave a glass of wine and water to the 
couples who had just been married, and 
also to the veterans who had borne the 
labour and heat of the day. Mrs Jameson 
gave a Scotch oat-cake and butter to each 
of the children. All the people ■were 
much delighted, and i^etirod to the church 
about nine o’clock. We followed as soon 
as possible* There a dense mass of human 
beings hurst upon our view. I found the 
church literally packed; and two or three 
times the number it contained wore out- 
side. I wished them, joy; sung again the 
103d Psalm; and then addressed them 
from IlomaiiB xiii. 12-14, 

*We passed the day happily together; 
and sepai*ated full of comfort, and I hope, 
full of peace. In parting, I told the people 
that I hoped they would end the day, as 
they hod begun it, with Gcki ; that I trusted 
the impressions which the religious ser- 
vioes of this day had produced, vrould not 
be disturbed by feasting or merriment; 
and' that I decidedly disapproved of any 


such thing. On my way home atfivd o’clock, 
I was glad to see that' my highest wishes 
were reaiUzed. All was order and peace ; 
and contentment seemed to have pitched 
her tent m the midst of the dwellings of 
the people. At night we retired to rest, 
full of satisfaction and gratitude to the 
God of all our mercies ; and we were glad 
^ lay our heads upon tiie pillow, and sink 
into unconscious slumber.’ 

One of the first results of the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes, was a very large in- 
crease in the number attending both the 
school add the church. The pimento shed, 
which had been fitted up as a school-room, 
became unable to contain the scholars. 
The labours of the school consequently 
became increasingly oppressive to Mr and 
Mrs Jameson; and they hailed with joy 
the intimation^ that the Society in Bose 
Street liad appointed Mr Moir as a teacher 
tor Goshen, and were about to send him 
out to assist them in the work. 

On his arrival at Goshen, Mr Moir 
received a cordial welcome from Mr and 
Mrs Jameson, was admitted as an inmate 
into their house, and continued heartily 
and successfully to co-operate with them 
in their labours, until the state of his 
health made it necessary for him to return 
to Scotland, A new shed was erected 
after his arrival for the accommodation 
of the scholars at Goshen; and district 
schools were opened, and vigorously con- 
ducted, at Pembroke Hall, Bonham Spring, 
and Middlesex, in order to take advantage 
as far as possible of that desire for know- 
ledge which emancipation had developed 
among the negroes. TJie labours* of Mr 
Jameson in superintending these district 
schools were arduous and unremitting; 
and although some of them were ultimately 
abandoned, others were so prosperous that 
they were formed into stations under the 
care of their own catechists or mission- 
aries, o 

After Mr Moir’s arrival, Mr Jameson 
also resumed the pastoral visitation of the 
people on the estates, which the duties of 
the school had rendered it necessary for< 
Him to intermit for a season ; .and he was 
thus enabled to exercise a more efficient 
superintendence over the adult population. 
This was the more necessary, as the people 
at Goshen had not yet been regularly 
fohned into a congregation, and as no 
elders had been ordained to assist him in 
their oversight. In these visitations he 
found the people in a very unsettled state, 
in consequence of the disicusioxis about 
rent and wages ; and the temptations which 
the dances and other amusements of .the 
country placed before them, occasioned 
him much trouble and anxiety. Yet, en- 
couraged by the steady improvement of 
some of those imder his care in knowledge 
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and piety, he began to cherish the hope interesting that it was our own child in 
that he might soon admit somo of them the midst of our own people--the people, 
to the fellowship of the Choreh, and sit whom we are gathering to the Lord; and 
down with them at the table of the Lord. the public recognition of our own God, S^d 
la January 1839, ho attended a meeting our fatliers’ God, in a foreign land. It 
of the Missionary Presbytery of Jamaica, was altogether a naUowod day. Many an 
and was chosen by his brethren to take arousing word, and many a soothing and 
the oversight, for two months evei'y year, comfomng word, were spoken. It was the 
of the students who were preparing for first sermon I had listened to in my own 
the office of the ministry under their in- church, and the first Sabbath I had enjoyed 
spection. This duty he continued faith- the satisfaction of being a heaier of the 
fully and aifectionately to discharge during word since I came to Jamaica.’ 
several successive years ; and ho often The dispensation of the ordinance of 
spoke of bis meetings with the students as baptism was quicklg fbllow'ed by the eele- 
seasons of delightful refreshing to his soul, bration of the other* sacrament of the New 
He also on sevedft occasions addressed Testament Church. On Saturday, March 
faithful and affectionate communications 9, 1839, the Kev. Mr Cowan preached at 
to tbg preachers, and to the theological Goshen; and after the sermon Mr Jameson 
and literary students of the United Seccs- adm}tte<l thirty-two persons to the com- 
sion Church in Scotland — by not a few of munion of the church, as the first-fruits of 
whom his letters were highly prized. his missionary labours in Jamaica, and 

At the same meeting of Presbytery, it ordained Mr Moir to the otfiee of the elder- 
was agreed that the Kev. Messrs Blyth ship. On the following day, March 10, the 
and Anderson should return to Goshen Lord’s Supper was dispensed for the first 
with Mr Jameson, aud assist him in form- time at Goshen — the congregation using 
ing the people into a regular congregation, the sacramental plates and cups which had 
Accordingly, after a distinct statement by been sent out by the congregation of Kose 
Mr Blyth of the nature of the relation Street; and, as several strangers from 
between a minister and his people, the Carroii Hall u'cro present, the, number of 
Station was congregated on the fourth communicants was more than a hundred. 
Sabbath of January 1839, and a Christian The incixjase of the congregation, and 
Church constituted in the manner usual the ruinous condition of the sheii used as 
among Presbyterians. a temporary place of worship, rendered 

Additional interest was imparted to it qiccessavy to set about the erection of a 
this occasion by the dispensation of the larger and more substantial building. A 
ordinance of baptism, for the first time, at correspondence was therefore entered into 
the station. On the 14th day of November with the proprietors of Goshen estate, 
Mrs Jameson was safedy delivered of a with the view of obtaining ground ft>r a 
fine healthy daughter; aud it was resolved site; and one of these gentlemen having 
that tht^ latter sJiould be dedicated to God visited Jamaica, was so convinced of the 
ill baptism, at tlie same time that the benefit the emancipated negroes were re- 
station was congregated. The event is ceiving from Mr Jameson's labours, that, 
thus described by Mr Jameson in his althouglflie aud ail his partners were EpU- 
journal : — ‘ The ordinance of baptism -w as copaliaiis, they not only made a voluntary 
administered for the first time airiongus, grant of several acres of land as a site for 
and my own child w^as the first ofiJircd to the church, but also gave a donation of 
4:he Lord in our church. This was its first three hundred pounds to aid in its erection, 
outset from the house where it was born — A church building society had also l>een 
. its first journey in this vale of tears — long formed hmong the people at the station ; 

. enough tor one so tender, and not without and such an amount of funds having lieen 
its dangers. On their way to the church, secured as Mr Jameson thought sufiiciont 
and just as they were starting from the to warrant the commencement of the 
house, the wheel of the gig with which w'c building, the foundation stone was laid by 
had been favoured for the occasion came Mr Barkly, the proprietor roierred to 
into contact with the gate-post, the shafts above, on 28th September 1839. The 
were broken into two pieces, and in a ino- erection of the church was, however, the 
mentthc vehicle was precipitated vertically cause of a much larger cx|>cnditur6 than 
to the ground. Angels, the guardian- had been anticipated ; and the siipcrin- 
spirits of the heirs of salvation, iverc in tendcnce of the building, rendered iieces- 
attendance ; tke mother and tender babe sary by the negligence of the contractors, 
escaped unhurt, and we brought the child, was a serious addition to Mr Jameson’s 
rescued froiii destruction, and gave her to other duties; while the difficulty of oh- 
the Saviour~“Soul and body — for life with taining the requisite funds at the peric^s 
all its innumerable woes, and for an end- when they wore needed, occasioned him 
less eternity. It was a new situation for much anxietj^ from which he was some- 
Mrs Jameson and myself, but not the less times delivered only by what he regarded 
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as signal interpositipos of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

in the midst of his cares about com- 
mencing the building of the church, a i 
heavy domestic calamity came upon him, 
in the illness and death of his beloved 
wife. In the end of June 1839, she was 
seised with a raging fever, which baffled 
the skill of the physician, and mocked 
the power of his most potent prescriptions. 
Change of air was the last resource ; and it 
was resorted to, but in vain. Mrs Jame^ ' 
son was carried to the neighbouring estate 
oi’ ^Salisbury; but although all that skill 
and kindness could suggest was done there 
to relieve her sufferings, the fever returned 
; with increased energy, and on the 12th 
July she expired. The closing scenes are 
thus described in Mr Jameson’s journal : — 

* Change of air wafS our last hope. Young 
men wore remaining at the Pond over the 
night to be ready to start with their af- 
lUcte?d friend at the first appearance of 
returning day. A dozen of them were 
together, and the first part of the night 
was BjKsnt in prayer. Their petitions were 
few, but much to the point; tlieir manner 
was simple, earnest, and affertiiig. It was 
! a solemn night — the last in which Mrs 
j Jameson was in her own house. The most 
j of them w’ero inenibei*s of her Sabbath 
* class. “ Massa Jesus, pity dear Missis ; — 

! gix^e her comfort, and heal her.” Another 
’ said, Pity our dear minister; and O Jos^us, 

! take not aw\ay from him his dear wife.” 

Another thus prayed, Jesus, have pity 
! upon poor baby, and take not away her 
dear mother.” , Daylight now approached, 
j and the dear patient had to bo removed ; 

I ah, never to return I The couch we had 
j prepared was brought — a mattress laid 
upon a net made of cords suspended be- 
tween tw'o bamboos. I carried the dear 
one in my arms, and laid her there ; and 
fJio bearers silently moved along through 
; the dis|>elling darkness. She felt revived, 
but the fever continued. Wo reached the 
church, ami found a party there from early 
morning to carry our fnend to Salisbury, 
They hod been there for some considerable 
time, and had spent the precious moments, 
amidst tiie thick darkness, in earnest 
prayer on behalf of their dying friend. 
Salisbury was reached at last, hirs Jameson 
felt revived and refreshed — but this was 
of short continuance ; fever returned with 
redoubled fury — she sunk — her spirit fled. 
This stroke, C) Lord, is thine! All thy 
ways are faithfulness and truth, and sure 
merry, “ Ma,S8a,” said the people, Keep 
good heart, it cannot he helped. We 
sorry fwr thee. Wo never forget to pi*ay 
for thee. If you lose heart, w hat will be- 
come of us ; and if the Bible give you not 
giKwi consolation, what can we expect? 
You have often told us what blessed sup- 


port the gospel gives to uod^'s people in 
affliction ; wO now look for it in you/’ ^ 

Mr Jameson deeply felt the. loss bo 
had sustained ; his heart was so over- 
whelmed within him, that it almost seemed 
as if its life-strings would burst. But he 
knew the source whence comfort and sup- 
port could be obtained ; and be bad abun- 
dant consolation in the thought that his loss 
was her gain. In one of bis letters he says 
— ‘ My beloved Nicolas died in peace, and I 
in the full assurance of faith and hope. ! 

William,” she said, “ I am to leave you, 
but the Lord will take care of you. I am 
to pass through the gloomy vale, but Jesus 
stands on the other si(m to lead me through. 

I now know that all my sins are forgiven; 
and that God is at peace with me. fear 
not ; but I desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better. Tell my mother 
I die, not because of Jamaica, but because 
my appointed time is come, beyond which 
I cannot pass. How sweet is the medita- 
tion which I have upon Christ I Come, 
William, and tell me about heaven ; tell 
me some of the promises of pardon ; say 
over the 23d Psalm.”’ 

Some time before her death she had 
taken a sketch of the homely shed in 
which her husband preached at Goshen, 
with the view of transmitting it to the 
juvenile members of tlio Bose Street Mis- 
sionaiy Society; and shortly after her 
funeral, Mr Jameson forwarded the paint- 
ing to them, together with a short note, in 
which he thus writes : — ‘ O my dear young 
frienxls, as your eye rests upon this little 
picture, think of her whose handiwork it 
is. Think, O think, how suddenly and 
how soon in life death laid his conquering 
hand uj)on her; and seek, O seek, your- 
selves to bo ready ! Think of the glories 
with which she is now adorned ; and be 
ye followers t>f her who through faith 
and patience is now inheriting the pro- 
mises*'' 

111 Decemher 1839, Mr Moir’s health 
began to give way; and much additional 
labour thus devolved upon Mr Jameson,- 
since, although he obtained the assistance- 
of a young man in the school, the work of 
instruction depended chiefiy on himself 
during the indisposition of Mr Moir, jmd 
the interval which elapsed between his 
departure to Scotland and tlie appointment 
of another teacher by tlie Society in Bose 
Street. Successive attacks of fever also 
interrupted his labours; and, although he 
quickly recovered from these, they greatly 
mluccd his strength, and oc'casioned much 
anxiety k» his friends at home. His eldest 
sister consequently resolved "to sail for 
Jamaica in September 1840; and having, 
after a favourable passage, arrived there 
in the beginning of November, devoted 
herself assiduously to the promotion of her 
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br^Qi^a <sonifi>rt 4aid nXe&ilneBS during 
the remainder of hi> stay in the island. 
Her account of tho first sacrament at 
Goshen after her arrival affords interesting 
illastratiou of the fidelity and success of 
Mr Jameson’s labours among his people : — 

^Fdrruanj 21, 1841, — Last Sabbath was 
an interesting day to me — my first sacra- 
ment in Jamaica. Mr Cowan assisted. 
After sermon on Saturday the members 
were served with tokens, and the now ones 
admitted (forty in number), a good many of 
them so old tliat tliey seemed re^dy to lie 
down in the grave. The scene was to me 
quite overpowering, when I thought that 
only three years ago not one of them could 
tell a word about that God they now pro- 
fessed to love and serve, ^fy brother has 
had a deal of labour with tlieni before he 
could admit so many at a time. Some of 
them have a good understanding of the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; others again can 
only say (weeping much), that thq/ lovti 
the Lord Jesus C/ansf, hccausc he fir si loved 
them, I was pldia,so(l in the class one 
night, when the minister asked them, 
what the eating of the bread meant; — they 
with one voice replied, looking up, “ 1 
take thee, O Jesus, to bo my Saviour, my 
portion, my all, for time and eternity.” 
in talking with them in private lay 
brother lunl much comfort and refresh- 
ment; and many of them give decided 
evidence of grace in their hearts, springing 
up among the vreeds of hapless bygone 
years. The communion Salibath was a 
delightful day. Mr Cowan preached; — 
Brother fenced an<l served the tiible. Wc 
all sat down at once. It was the most 
solemn occasion I ever enjoyed.. I never ' 
saw such perfect stillness. Every one 
seemed engrossed with their own soiiVs 
concerns. I trust the fruit of such a day i 
will be found at the j udgment-scat.’ ! 

In 1841 Mr Millar arrived in Jamaica, | 
having been sent out to take the s^perin- ; 
*tendc*ijcc of the school at Bonham Spring, 
and relieved Mr Jameson from many of 
his duties at that station. Mr and Mrs 
Donaldson were also sent out by the liose 
Street Society, to supply the place of Mr 
Moir in the schools on the Goshen estate; 
and, having sailed from Leith on the 
10th March 1842, arrived at the station, 
after a tedious passage of eleven w'ceks, in 
health and safety. Their arrival was the 
occasion of much joy to Mr Jameson ; and 
they entered on their labours in the school 
with every nros|>eet of usefulness and 
acceptance among the i>eople. But Mr 
Donaldson’s health failing, he was ordered 
to return to Scotland; and having em- 
barked writh this view on the 8th of August 
1843, he died at sea on the 10th, leaving 
Mrs Donaldson to continue her homeward 
voyage a solitary widow, and the school. 


which had begun to fioorish under his cams, 
a second time destitute of a teacher. 

Another important addition was" made ' 
to the mission family by the arrival of 
Mr Jameson’s younger sister at Goshen, 
in January 1843 ; and her unwearied exer- 
tions in the school until Mr Jameson's 
appointment to the Aflrican mission af- 
forded most valuable assistance to him in 
his missionary work, and were the source 
of incalculable benefit to the young persons 
under her care. 

In the course of the summer of 1842, 
whilst Mr and Mra Donaldson continued 
to labour in the school, Mr Jameson visited 
the congregation at least twice, and some 
portions of it three or four times, entering 
into every house, and talking witli every 
family apart. lie then gathered several 
families together, and ifpent some time in 
public cateclietical exercises, and in read- 
ing the Scriptures. In this department of 
his work ho felt much j>loa8urc, and ho 
, cherished the hope that it was profitable 
I to the people. 

The manner in which the duties of the 
mission w^cro discharged after the arrival 
of Mr Jameson’s younger sister, is de- 
scribed in the following extract, which 
fuiiishes a beautiful oxaiuplo of harmo- 
nious co-opei*a(ion in w'cll-doing: — -‘Two 
classes have been kept up regularly for 
religious instruction : the one meets on 
Tia)sday evening at the church, and the 
other on Wednesday at rny own house. 
Since wo received tlie lustres from Dr 
Young’s congregation in Whitby, wo have 
commenced a monthly ]>raycr- meeting; 
it is upon Thurs<lay when the moon is 
nearest full; the meeting has hitherto ■ 
been pretty well attended. 1 have also 
been in the practice of going weekly, or 
rather as often as I was able, to BonJiam 
Spring on the Thursday, for the purpose j 
of preaching ; we had generally a goctd } 
attendance, not only of tlie scholars with 
Mr and Mrs Millar, but of the neighbours 
around, • Since August wo have endea- 
voured to enjoy tlie Ijord’s Supper on the 
last Sabbath of every luontli. This we ' 
have not been able to accomplish, but 
upon an average wc have it every second 
month. I was delighted to find tliat you 
(t. c., the session and congregation of Hose 
Street) had been directed to make similiir 
arrangements. Wo will take your days, 
and you may always calculate that wc will 
be in the midst of the work when you are 
around the family altar at your <'veuing 
worship. The Sabbath morning classes at 
nine are still going on. William Millar, 
a brother of him wlm is at Bonham Spring, 
teaches the young jicople’s reading class ; 
my sister Jane teaches the old pto]de the • 
reading of the Scriptures and the Shorter 
Catecitiszn ; Mary teaches the children in 
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the scliool-room; and 1 take those K^ho 
ai:© unable to read, for the purpose of 
grounding th^ upon the great principles, 
of divine, truth — so that the whole church 
is engaged upon catechetical exercises. 
Jane had frequent meetings with the 
mothers in the congregation last summer. 
She visited the different quarters in the 
oohgregatioxi, and met the mothers in one 
of the negro houses. And Mary, who 
accompanies her, takes the children into 
a neighbouring house and teaches them, 
while Jane is engaged with their mothers. 
The people are very fqnd of this class, and 
1 trust the Lord has made it instrumental 
of good. The prayer-meetings which I set 
agoing during the course of last year, in 
every district of the congregation, have 
been going on with regularity. They are 
conducted by every one in the meeting who 
can read, reading verse about in a chapter 
of the Bible, while those who cannot read 
listen. A question is learned, and a verse 
of a hymn, and every one takes his turn of 
prayer. The meetings are supciintcndcd 
by the elder of the quarter, who takes his 
part along with the others, and reports 
upon the regularity or irregularity of the 
attendance.’ 

While Mr Jameson and his companions 
had tlihs been diligently prosecuting the 
work of the mission, the building of the 
church had been slowly advancing; and, 
after many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, it was at length completed, and 
opened tor the public worship of God on 
the 31st of March 1843. To this event 
Mr Jameson had long looked forward wuth 
much interest and anxiety; and the pre- 
sence and assistance of his early friend 
and companion, the Kev. l)r Robson, of 
Wellington Street, Glasgow% who was 
then ill Jamaica, imparted additional in- 
terest and gratification to the services 
of the day. In reference to this era in 
the history of the Mission at Goshen, 
Mr Jameson thus writes : ‘ The long- 
looked-fof day has at last arrived, and our 
church is opened, or rather, I v’o'tild say, 
it has been dedicated to our God, for whom 
it was built, ami w'ho enabled us to build it. 
.... On the morning of the 31st March, 
at half-past ten o’clock, the Rev. Mr. 
Beardslie, an American Independent bro- 
ther, opened the services by singing the 
four last v<‘rses of the 24th Psalm, by 
reading the 8th chapter of 1st Kings, from 
the 10th verse to the end, and by olfering 
up the prayer of dedication. The chapter 
was read from a new pulpit Bible whicli the 
male friends in the congregation had pre- 
sented 4br the use of the Church. The 
preliminary services being concluded, Mr 
. Robson preached from 1 Kings Lx. 3. The 
words of the text w'ere, ** Mine eyes and 
min© heart shall be there perpetually.” In 


thediacdarBe he showed the eare elf God 
over his Church, and his kindness to her, 
as ipriplied tu his heart as well as his eye 
bising upon her; and this he did in a way 
so simple that all appeared to understand 
him, and with, so much beauty and power 
that all were delighted and impressed. On 
asking some of the people if they under- 
stood Mr Robson, they all replied that 
they understood every word ; and one 
added, “ Yes, minister, and I eat every 
word, for it was very beautiful.” 

‘ After the sermon, Mr Simpson of Port 
Maria addressed the congregation, when 
he gave a brief but clear account of th© 
doctrines we hold, and of the government 
of our Church. After this Mr Cowan of 
Carron Hall addressed the church y«.then 
the Rev. G. H. Waters, curate of the 
Church of England ; and last of all, the 
Rev. Mr Beardslie. At the close of Mr 
Robson’s discourse, the collection was 
raised, and the amount of £37, 14s, ster- 
ling was obtained. Since then £10 have 
been presented by Mf Simpson as the 
subscriptions of his people who could 
not come to Goshen, making a total of 
£47, 14s. The interesting services of the 
day were finished by three o’clock, until 
which time the crowded audience remained 
with exemplary quietness and attention. 
In a short time after this, all about the 
church, wliich had been the scene during 
the day of so much animation and excite- 
ment, was as quiet as if nothing of the 
kind had taken place.’ 


PICTURES OF WAR. 

We have already expressed our mind 
in regard to the peace movement, and are 
glad to find that it is being prosecuted 
with augmenting vigour, and amid encou- 
raging prospects of success. Our object in 
referri* g to it at present is simply to ac-^ 
quaint our readers with the interesting' 
efforts tliat are being made to assist the 
good cause by the aids which the pictorial 
art so h.appily supplies. The pen is finding 
a most powerful auxiliai'y in the pencil. 
By this means the hojTors of war are 
exposed in a form that is at once suited to 
every capacity, and impressive in the very 
highest degree. Two of the finest modern 
pictures, recently exhibited, bore on this 
subject — we allude to Landseer’s * War 
and Peace.’ What a contrast ! — battered 
walls, burning bouses, horses and riders 
rolling in the dust I On thefeother hand — 
the busy sea-port (Hover) in the distance — 
the steamer plying its way across the 
placid waters — the heights which compose 
the foreground covered with sheep, a group 
of happy children playing among them, 
while a sportive lambkin nibbles at a tuft 
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of mss sprOttUbg from the soil gathered 
xtk Sie mouth of a mortar which has lain 
for a hundred years in its ^rthen bed. 
* They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, *and their spears into pruning- 
hooks : nation shall not lift up swo^ 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.* 

The ‘ Soldier's Progress is the name 
given to a series of tal>leau.x, exhibiting 
the horrors of war, just published, and 
dedicated to the Peace Society. They are 
six in number, and from dcsigni^by John 
Gilbert, with a few prefatory remarks by 
Elihu Burritt. They arc felicitous equally 
in conception and execution, and being sola 
at one shilling, will command, we have no 
doubth a prodigious circnlation.^ 

The first scene is ‘ Thk Enlistment,* 
which exhibits the poor simpleton in the 
meshes of the braggart tippling sergeant, 
and is intended to depict the vileness of 
the system ‘ which first makes a man 
drunk, and then takes advantage of his 
weakness to bind him bcKly and soul to 
the blood-stained car of battle.* 

The second scene is ‘ Leaving JIome.* 
The recruit, recovered from Ins debauch, 
occupies the centre. The mother, over- 
owored with grief, has sat down and 
uried her face in her hands; she to whom 
^his love was life,* tearless and speechless 
hangs on his riglit arm ; while the ser- 
geant, tapping him on the left shoulder, 
and pointing to the door, bids him * be a 
man, and not stand snivelling all the 
day.* 

The scenes that follow, and which we 
have not space to describe, are,' ‘ The De- 
serter’ — * The Battle’ — * The Night 
after the Battle’ — and ‘The Ketubn.* 
‘ Oh, w’ar, gaze on thy victim : gaze on his 
wan and wretched form — his broken and 
depressed spirit — his wounds an<l helpless- 
ness : these — tliesc are thy fruits — ^tliese 
the triumphs of thy accursed s^tem.* 

•rruiy, 

* War Is a game whicli, were their subjects wise. 

Kings would not play at.* 

Subjects, however, ha%’^e proved them- 
selves no wiser than, their rulers. The 
late wars, which involved this country in 
a debt, the annual interest of which is 
iI800,000,000, were the fault not more of 
the government of the day, than of the 
people themselves. Hence the importance 
of the appeals that are being made so 
earnestly and touchingly to the public on 
the subject. Sf>6aking of the debt incurred 
by our enmity to the French, Mr Burritt 
says : — ‘ Now, good people of England, is 
not that sum worth saving? Would it 
not go a great way toward the education 

* • The Sailor** Progress,* uniform with the above 

Is. in the press, and will shortly be published. 
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and elevation of your children, and the 
benefit of mankind, if it were saved fbr 
you, and by you ? It can be saved if you 
will. Bbivf do you say? Why, we will 
declare war — war to the death — against 
the enmity of France. W© will destroy 
our old “natural enemies,” bv making 
ourselves friends to them. That's tlie 
way. That's the gospel way, and it is 
irresistible. T\'’hat say you to such a cru- 
sade in the spirit of the Cross? Brethren 
of England, hard-working men, women, 
and children, thousands and thousands of 
your like in Ameriea, in life, labour, lan- 
guage, and love, will join you in this great 
enterprise; they will go with you heart 
in heart, liand in hand, upon the Conti- 
nent, and with you win victories worth 
monuments which angels might crown in 
heaven.* • 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 


THE NEBULAS. 

Of all the objects presented to the con- 
templation of man, the serene, cloudless 
nocturnal sky is by nir thograndest. In tliat 
azure vault there are discernible indica- 
tions of a thagnitude and a richness in thq 
material kingdom of Jehovah such as abso- 
lutely overwlielm the human mind, leaving 
it comT>letely lost in wonder and admira- 
tion. The glittering planets which wander 
over it are worlds —worlds b^>iuc of which 
in magnitude exceed our own world above 
a thousand times. The mysterious comets, 
wdiich pay it frequent visits, present them- 
selves to the eye of the astronomer after 
having swept their way over orbits of vast 
extent— some of them coming to the inter- 
planetary regions from tracks of space in- 
conceivably remote, where they have been 
journeying for centuries in tlie invisible 
profound. In the ample range of that 
inarvelJquR canopy there is room enough 
for Orion and Arcturus to lead forth their 
countless shining hosts. The fields of 
trackless space which compose it, are be- 
yond conception large. Copiously gemmed 
with sparkling points, each splondid. 
speck is the certain token of an astral 
syst4im — resembling, perhaps surpassing, 
in its grandeur that to which our world 
belongs, and over which our sun presides. 
The stars visible to the unaided eye in 
the entire sphere of the circumterrestrial 
heavens do not appear to exc©<^ two 
thousand, but those Drought into view by 
telescopes of moderate power amount to 
hundreds of millions. 

If each individual among those hundreds 
of millions of stars Is a sun — « splendid 
centre of power, Kght, and vitality — a 
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centre ' placed far apart from all the rest 
in the wide interminable regions of space 
— ^how vast, how grand most be the uni- 
verse of God I , 

But besides the twinkling points to 
which we are now referring, there are 
discernible, in various parts of the hea- 
vens, certain cloud-like objects which shine 
with a dim and hazy light. In them no 
shining specks attract attention by their 
individual and separate brilliancy, but over 
their surface a feeble misty brightness is 
dilTiised. 

These faintly luminous objects are very 
greatly diversified in their form, their 
visible extent, and their comparative 
brightness. Some of the^ are seen as 
detached cloudlets — others stretch them- 
selves over extensive portions of the sky ; 
some of them aref round — others very ir- 
regularly shaped; some comparatively 
bright — of others the light is so very faint, 
that they can scarcely be distinctly recog- 
nised. 

Our firmament is engirdled by a grand 
irregular belt invested with this softened 
lustre. This belt or zone has, from the 
remotest times, been viewed Avith inte- 
rest. Generation after generation have 
gazed ^ipoTi it, eager to learn what it 
might be. 

Adam himself is reprcscntcd*by Milton 
as engaging in its examination; and the 
instructing celestial visitant w^hom etho 
poet introduces to notice, as sent to w'arn 
and counsel our progenitor, speaks to him 
of it, as — 

‘ The galaxy, tliat milky way— 

Wliicli nightly, as a circling aono, thou seost 

X’owdorM wilh stars.* 

The stars which are scattered over the 
surface of this shining * circling zone’ be- 
come brighter, when viewed through the 
telescope. Multitudes of them become 
separately visible; while other shining 
specks closely crowded together make tlicir 
appearance, presenting uias.scs of star- 
powder spread copiously around these dis- 
tinctly discernible stars. By increasing 
the power of our telescopes, we arc cnable<l 
to 'discover greatly augmented numbers of 
separate stars amidst the luminous cloudi- 
ness of those remarkable portions of the 
heavens. 

The galaxy and the bright individual 
stars which bespangle our skv, when care- 
fully examined, and when tlieir relative 
positions arc attentively traced, appear to 
form one vast connected assemblage of 
stars — arranged somewhat in the form of 
a w'cdgo opened up at one side into two 
diverging clefts, and constituting one fir- 
mament — one immense astral collection. 

There are other firmaments. There arc 
multitudes of others. Inconceivably gi'cat 


is the extent of our own firmament, in- 
cluding the whole array of stars that are 
visible to the naked eye, with those nume- 
rous groups whose comminglii^ lustre 
gives its hazy brightness to our milky way; 
but, overwhelmingly great as is its extent, 
it is but one part, comparatively small, 
of the entire universe of God. It is but 
one wedge of the material treasure with 
which the Omnipotent Beneficent One 
hath everywhere enriched his magnificent 
domains. 

Far, far off in the dim profound, other 
hazy cloud-like tracts present themselves. 
Like the glistening robe that enwraps 
Orion, and in which, when viewed by very 
powerful instruments, astronomers dis- 
cover endless myriads of separate /Ctars, 
those other hazy cloudlets are then seen 
to bo studded w ith glittering points. As 
the power of the telescope employed 
is increased, the number of the indivi- 
dual shining points discerned is also in- 
creased. 

Such, at least, is the general rule. The 
cloudy haze, when subjected to very high 
telescopic power, as its expands wider and 
wider under the eye, is found to be studded 
with multitudes of stars which seem to 
separate themselves from the shining en- 
velope that is cast around them, or else it 
assumes the appearance of a rich collection 
of glittering dust. It is true there are 
cloudy spots, w hich retain their cloudiness, 
and present to the examiner no separate 
sparkling point, even when he calls to his 
aid optical instruments of surpassing 
power. But this may be owing to their 
greatly superior distance. Our own firma- 
ment, seen from a distance sufficiently 
great, would necessarily present an aspect 
entirely similar to one of those dimmest 
cloudy tufts. What, then, are tliey ? Let 
us bear steadily in mind the absolute 
omnipotence, the perfect ubi(pTity, the 
infinitn<le in multiform wisdom, and the 
boundless benevolence of the adorable 
Creator ; and, doing so, let us deliberately 
say whether we have any good reason to* 
reject as incredible the conclusions of those • 
eminent astronomers, wdio regard these 
dim mysterious cloudlets as the far off, 
and therefore feebly shining, firmaments 
with which other vast regions of illimitable 
space have been bountifully enriched and 
magnificently aflorncd. 

These glimmering cloudlets arc the 
nebulas. 

Some of the most conspicious among 
them attracted the attentiorfof the ancient 
astronomers, but it was reserved for the 
moderns to investigate their astonishing 
number, and their instructive appearances. 
To Huygens belongs the honour of first 
directing astronomers to the largo and 
very remarkable one which surrounds the 
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constellation Orion, and which, with the 
milky way, has been thought by some to 
be the expansion of the grand astral as- 
semblage to which our sun belongs. Hcr- 
schel has given us a catalogue, including 
the amazing number of 25(M> ncl>iila’>. At 
least 3000 have already been descried. 
Some of them, as stated above, have been 
resolved, by great teh'scopic i>ower, into 
masses of 6tar-<iust, in which multitudes 
of individual stars can be discerned. Others 
of them, as we have also already stated, 
retain their hazy aKi) 0 ct, even when very 
ix>werful instruments aro employed in 
their examination. 

The former have been called resolvable, 
the latter nnresolvablo nebula*. The re- 
solvable nebula), very probably, lie nearer 
ns than the unresoIve<l. That any of the 
nebulas are strictly an<l ]>roperly tinrc- 
solvable, no one is entitled to affirm. 
Future improvements in our oi>tical aids 
may I’eveiil t<» us separately discernible 
stars in the nebiila3 hitherto unresolved. 
Till now, every augmentation in telescopic 
power has hceu followed by the resolution 
of nebula* previously unresolved. Nebulas 
confidently pronounced by eminent astro- 
nomers to be nnrcsolvable, have recently 
been resolved into groups of stars and 
masses of star-<lu3t, by the colossal power 
of Lord Rossc's tck'Scoi>c. Must it not 
be presumptuous to affirm, that no instru- 
ment irKue ])owerful than (‘ven his can 
ever be constructed? Often has art o'er- 
leaped the limits which scientific men had 
doRpondingly assigned to it. The same 
may happen aguiu ; and, therefore, no one 
ought to affirm the unresolvahility of the 
nebulfD which have liitheito been left un- 
resolved. 

Another particular merits special notice 
in the progress of discovery relating to 
the nebulre, namely, that each augmenta- 
tion of telescopic power attained and 
;jpj>lied has been follow'cd by the disf every 
<>f rjumcroiis luihuhn ]>reviously undcscricd. 
Dim spots, before unknown, loom inever- 
‘increasing niirnhcrs in the field of every 
‘new instrument ijosscssing superior power. 
By this faT;t conceptions are suggested 
regarding the magnitude of tlie universe 
whicli utterly overwhelm the human mind. 
By it w'e are led to contemplations that 
fill us with astonishment and awe. It 
unfolds to us some most impressive con- 
siderations regarding the oijerations of His 
liaiid ‘ whose goings forth have been of 
old from everlasting.’ Influenced by these 
cons i<lcratioti8, how natural it isjto exclaim, 

* Lord ! what is n*an, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?’ or what ‘ the son of man, that 
thou visitest him 

So amazingly remote are those fields of 
space w’hieh the dimmer nebulae occupy, 
that the light which now reaching our eye 
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reveals their existonoo must have left 
them thousands of y(*ars ago. We shall 
not pursue this tempting subject, for^it 
would lead us much too far. We leave it, 
feeling that it becomes us to adore as w'cll 
as to inquire — to raise tlio hymn of praise 
when arrested in our course of investiga- 
tion, not by the boundaries of creation, 
but by the imperfection of our own visual 
and mental ]>owers. 

In our next wo shall advert to the per- 
verse tendency w^hich has been shown by 
some astronomers to lay hold on the ap- 
pearances presenUxiiby certain nebulre, ft»r 
the purpose of cijjtablishing a very w ild 
theory regarding the origin of the mate- 
rial universe — a theory from whicli the 
agency of GchI is as much as possible ex- 
cluded. 


AUGUST IN PALESTINE. 

Duiuno this month the heat is as intense 
as during the tw'o preceding <mcs. The 
long-continued absence of rain iias a most 
injurious effect on pasture lands. In many 
places the grass is so completely scorched 
as to be easily ignited with a S]>ark. Near 
Tiberias, Juno 23, Afr Burckhardt was 
reprimanded several times by his guide for 
not taking proj>er care of tlio lighted, 
tobacco that ftdl from his })ipo. The whole 
of tile mountain on w hich ho was travelling 
was covered witli dry^rass, whicli readily 
takes fire, and the slightest breath of air 
instantly spreads the conflagration far over 
the country, to the great risk of the har- 
vest. He was informed that tlic Arabs 
who inhabit the valley of the Jordan, in- 
variably put to death any person who is 
known to have been even the innocent 
cause of firing the grass; and they have 
ma<le it a public law among themselves, 
that, even in the height of intestine' war- 
fare, nc> one shall attempt to set his enemy’s 
harvest on fire. One evening, wdiile at 
Tiberias^ he saw a largo fire on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, wdiicli spread wdth 
great velocity for tw*o days, till its progress 
was chocked by tlio Wady Fcik. When 
Chandler was taking a plan of Troas, a 
Turk emptied the ashes out of his pipe, a 
spark fell unobserved u]>on the grass, and 
a brisk wdnd soon kindled a blaze, which 
withered in an instant the leaves of the 
trees and bushes in its w^ay, seized the 
branches and roots, and devoured all before 
it wdth a j>rodigious crackling and noise. 
^J'he traveller and his party liad groat 
difficulty in extinguishing the flames. Dr 
Kitto states, that when, one chilly niglit, 
he assisted in kindling a fire for warmth, 
on the western bank of the Tigris, so much 
alarm was exhibited by the Arabs, lest the 
flames should catch the tamarisks and 
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other shrubs and. bushes which skirt the 
river, that the party were induced to forego 
the enjoyment which the fire afibrcled. 
This traveller often witnessed these fires, 
and the appearance which they presented, 
particularly at night, was always very 
Stiikitig. When there is little or no wind, 
the fire has no other food than the common 
herbage of the desert, or steppe; the 
flame seldom exceeds three feet in height, 
and advances slowly and steadily like a 
vast tide of fire, backed by the smoke of 
the smouldering embers, and casting a 
Strong light for a considerable height into 
the air, sometimes also throwing up a 
taller mass of flame, where it meets with 
clumps of bushes or shrubs which afford 
more substantial aliment. A high wind 
throws the flames forward with great fury. 
In the steppes of"* southern Hussia this 
traveller ^^sed over tracts of ground the 
surface of which had, for fifty miles or 
more, been swept and blackened by the 
flames. 

In a conntry so hot and dry as Palestine 
in May, the standing com, now ready for 
the sickle, might be easily set on fire by 
accident or design ; and hence there would 
arise frequent occai^n for the application 
of the* Mosaic law,— ^If fire break out, and 
catch in thorns, so that the stacks of corn, 
or the standing corn, or the field, be con- 
sumed therewith ; he that kindled the fire 
shall surely make restitution.’ ^ ** 

The remarks now made serve to indi- 
cate the nature and extent of the punish- 
ment inflicted by Samson on the Philis- 
tines, when he caught, or directed others 
to assist him in catching, three hundred 
foxes, or rather jackals (both being vulpine 
animals, and only the latter gregarious, 
which implies a less difficult achievement 
in collecting so large a number), and having 
tied them together by their tails, he sent 
them forth in pairs, with a torch between 
two tails, * into the standing corn of the 
Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks 
and also the standing corn, with the vine- 
yards and olives.’ t 

In the heat of summer the herbage is 
refreshed, to a small extent, by the heavy 
dews which fall at night; and where there 
are springs of water, or where irrigation is 
practised, it grows with great luxuriance. 

Clarke noticed, that in the Holy Land, 
in July 1801, the thermometer varied from 
85* to 100*; and it continues much the 
same till near the end of August. In the 
Bay of Acre it varied fpom 80* to ; off 
the coast of Cesarea, on the IGth, it stood 
at 88^; and in London, during the same 
memth, it varied from 64* to 7^^* 

' After April, clouds are rarely seen 
excM^t in the morning: they are light, 
fliseoy^ and without fain. On the morning 

: V e, E*od. xxll. B. % Judged xv. 3-5. 


of the 3d of June, when the Scottish 
Deputation set out, a little before six, on 
their way towards Gaza, there were ‘ plea- 
sant clouds veiling the sun.’ Volney says 
that, about the end of June, ‘there was 
observed a chain of clouds’ along the 
Syrian coast, which he attributed to the 
overflowing of the Nile in Egypt ; and he 
adds, that ‘towards the end of July and 
in August there was a second season of 
clouds;’ but all were light, and did not 
drop down rain. Other travellers speak 
of them as seen only in the morning; but 
Volney says that they appeared about 
mid-day, and continued the whole afternoon. 
The sudden disappearance of the morning 
cloud is finely alluded to when Jehovah 
asks, what other means were availalffe for 
the permanent reformation of his rebellious 
people, when mercies and judgments had 
alike failed, — ‘ O Ephraim (says he), what 
shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what 
shall I do unto thee ? for your goodness is 
as a morning cloud, and as the early dew 
it goeth away.’'^ To rainless clouds Judo 
compares false teachers ; promising much, 
but dropping no refreshing showers to 
fertilize the garden of the Lord.f In the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, travellers often 
experience great disappointment, when the 
clouds that promised rain are suddenly 
dispersed by the wind. 

When hot winds prevail, the tempera- 
ture is raised to an intolerable height. 
The Scottish Deputation expected to find 
rest and refreshment, on Juno 3, at 
Khanounes, a village near Gaza; but a 
complete hurricane of wind blew the small 
dry sand full in their faces for about an 
hour. It was vain to attempt putting up 
the tent, so that they were forced to shelter 
themselves from tho combined heat and 
storm of tlie sirocco, by wrapping them- 
selves in their carpets, and lying on their 
faces at the I’oots of some large sycamore 
trees, ®till it abated. They thought of 
Isaiah : ^ A man shall be as an hiding-place 
from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest;’ J and ‘ a refuge from the storm, 
a shadow from the heat, when the blast of* 
tho terrible ones is as a storm ligaiust the 
wall.’ § 

Our space does not permit us, in this 
paper, to give an account of tho sirocco, 
nor of the dreadful simoom, or pestilential 
blast of the desert, which often proves, to a 
lamentable extent, destructive to vegetable 
and even animal life. 

* Hoft. Vi. 4, xili. 3. q Jude 12. 

% Isa. xAM, a. { Jsa. xxv. 4. 


Erratum in our paper for July. — Pago 238, 
line from bottom of Isi column, for * sAearm,* 
read ‘ tJteavet,^ 
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POPERY THE MASTER-PIECB OF SATAN, 


The history of our world is the history 
of a revolt from God, and of the means, 
with their accompanying results, that have ; 
been taken to subdue it. This latter cir- 
cumstance stamps it with emphatic pecu- 
liarity; for while earth is not the only 
scene of rebellion, yet no where else, so for 
as we know, has God graciously interposed 
for the purpose of putting down the evil 
by measures that contemplate the pardon 
of the culprits, and their conversion, into 
loyal and affectionate subjects. 

Th<^means appointed for the recovery 
of man to holiness and happiness have 
from the beginning been essentially the 
same, only they have at different times 
presented various phases, or passed through 
various stages of development. And at 
every stage they have accomplished saving 
good. At the same time, strange to tell, 
they have proved the occasion of results 
of a totally opposite description. Along 
with the brightest they have given rise to 
the darkest clja]>tcr in the history of man. 

They have bremght out the enmity of the 
human heart to God in new' and appalling 
forms, and in connexion with this evoked 
the utmost hostility of that malignant being 
who at first seduced man from Ins alle- 
giance. This is a painfully interesting 
view of the subject. One might have sup- 
posed beforehand, that the scheme of mercy 
so soon as announced would have been 
cordially ami universally w'clcomcd and 
embraced. But it has proved otherwise ; 
and we have in consequence been furnished 
w'ith a deeper insight into the di'pravityof 
tlio human lieart, and into the malice and 
machinations of the groat adversary of man 
and of God. The globe we inhabit is the 
arena of a conflict in which heaven, etrth, 
and hell are engaged. We can foretell the 
issue. Omnipotent love must prcvxiil. Yet 
one is, at times, not a little amazed at the 
ipeeming successes of the powers of dark- 
ness, Their strength, though not infinite* 
is stupendous* and their ingenuity most 
astonishing. The chief <lisplays they have 
made of these have been in relation to the 
Church since the ascension c»f its Lord. 
Previously the god of this world had con- 
tested every inch of ground, and still he 
retained almost the entire popuhition of 
the globe under his sway. But now a great 
crisis had arise#. He felt that his over- 
throw was inevitable. He npw knew that 
the death of Jesus of Nazareth, which he 
had inslagated* had sealed his doom. Yet 
this did not silence his opposition ; it only 
embittered it. He straightway tasked his 
resources to the utmost. He renewed his 
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onsets with redoubled fury, and on 
gigantic scale. The Church was threat- 
ened with extinction. And not only did 
philosophy sneer at it — the Roman eagles 
selected it as their prey. A cloud da^er 
and more terrible than that which, after 
hovering for a time over Pompeii and its 
neighbouring citiei, fell upon them, and 
blotted them from th# fair face of things, 
leathered over the Clmrch, and burst upon 
: its devoted head. But it survived the 
shock. Again another, and yet another, 
cloud arose and burst, and with the same 
efibet. When the ten persecutions iiad 
passed away, the Church* was seen stand- 
^g on Mount Zion radiant with beauty, 
and covered vrith the gloiy of ten triumphs. 
It seemed now as if the empire or dark- 
ness would bo subverted, and the king- 
dom of ^Messiah established on its ruins. 
What now had the Church to fear? When 
confidence is highest, danger is oftentimes 
nearest. The resources of evil were not 
yet exhausted* Satan had yet to play his 
master-stroke. Havii^ tried persecution 
in vain, ho resolved on corruption. As 
he could not storm the citadel, he deter- 
minctl to bribe it. How indescribably ' 
darii^ and impious the project I That 
Church erected by the Son of God for the 
destruction of his power he proposes to 
seize upon, and to convert into one of the 
principal bulwarks of his kingdom. And 
he does so. Instead of raising the world ^ 
in arms against the C’hurch, he induces 
the world to lavish upoh it its blandish- : 
ments. Tlic miseliief works. The Cliurcb j 
declines. Worhlly men crowd its comls, i 
and fill its ollice.s. The spiritual gives 
place to tlio material, and the simplicity ot 
the gosptd is disrelished and perv'erted* 
The lUble becomes a sealed book, and the 
whtde creejJ and service one tissue of show 
and falsehood. Errors are multiplied. 
Look at the Church now in its doctrine, 
its worship, its members, and its otiice- 
bearers, and you perceive that what was 
originally designed for the overthrow of 
the kingdom of. Satan in the world, is con- 
verted into one of its principal supports. 
Such is Popery; of all the devices of ^tan 
for the retaining of his authority and the 
perpetuating of his reign, the most inge- 
nious and profound. But it will come to 
nought. Nor can its end be fisir distant, : 

* For her sins have reached unto .heaven, ; 
and God hath remembered her iniquitioi. ^ 
Therefore shall her plagues come in oneday, 
death, and mourning, and famine; sue 
shall be uttei^ burned with fire; m ftrong , 
is the Lord Gfod who judgeth her.* y 

Vo!.. I. 
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; THE TEJJE POETION. 

A OSRTAm Ronuin lady, on paying a 
tisifc to tbe mother of the Gracchi, brought 
along with her a splendid collection of 
iweuery, and haring exhibited it wiA no 
little ostentation, desired Sempronia to 
produce her ornaments. On this Sem- 
pronia called for her sons, and pointing to 
&em as they presented themselves, said, 

* These are my choicest treasure !’ The 
story is a striking one, and discovers the 
one lady to have been a person, not only 
of strong natural affection, but also of an I 
elevation, a nobility of mind to which the | 
other had no pretensions. 

Now, so is it with the Christian, however 
poor, in comparison of the mere worldly 
man, however la^^ge and valuable his pos^ 
sessions. Let us suppose the latter to be 
taking a survey of tnese, and from somw 
verdant slope casting his eye over his 
broad lands — ^here waving with corn, there 
spotted with cattle, and there again em- 
bellished with the combined attractions of 
wood and water. Ilia heart exults at the 
prospect, and turning to the individual 
who has accompanied him in his walks, he 
exclaims, 'Beholcm^is wide scene of beauty 
and abundance is mine — my property, my 
portion. Pray what have you of this sort 
that you can call your own ?’ ^ Nothing,^ 

is the reply, — ‘no fields, no herds, no 
mansion. Still I do not complain V nay, 

I reckon myself ten thousand times better 
off than yourself, for I not only enjo]/ all 
that you possess, but the original Proprie- 
tor of your estates, and of the universe 
at large, is my God — “ my chiefest joy.” 
“The l<ord is my portion,” saith my soul.’ 


THE OLD DIVINES. ^ 

Sats Dr Arnold, ‘ I have left off read- 
ing them, because, as Pascal said of the 
Jesuits, if I had spent my time in read- 
ing Uiem fully, I should have iflead a great 
many very indifferent books. But if I 
could ffnd a great man amongst them, I 
would read him thankfully ana earnestly. 

. As it is, I hold John Bunyan to have been 
a man of incomparably greater genius than 
any of them, and to have given a far truer 
and more edifying picture of Christianity.’ 
Again he says, ‘I admire Taylor’s genius; 
but yet how little was he capable of hand- 
ling worthily any great question ? and as 
to interpreters of Scripture, I never yet 
found one of them who was above medio- 
crity.* 

we confess to an opposite predilection; 
and lest some of our mvourites, especially 
of the Nonconformist school, should suffer 
neglect through undue deference to the 
opinioa of the Master of Rngby, we shall 


bring np some of the giants of those 
days. 

Let US look into this discourse by tbe 
Rev. John Howe, on Psalm ix. 17: ‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and aU 
the nations, that forget God.’ 

You have at once, without any notice 
of the context, which was by no means 
essential, a brief but exhaustive announce- 
ment of the contents of the text in two 
distinct propositions, namely, that we have 
here the description and the doom of 
wicked oDtien — that it is the property of 
wicked men to forget God; and that it 
shall be tbe portion of wicked men who 
forget God to be turned into hell. One- 
half of the discourse is taken np in ex- 
plaining what is meant by the ».-icked, 
what by forgetting God, and in showing 
the congruity of the names, wicked persons, 
and forgetters of God. A very brief space 
is occupied in showing the ground of the 
condemnation; the moiety remaining is 
devoted to tbe application. 

Hitherto the method is unexceptionable. 
But in the minute and numerous subdivi- 
sions that follow, we have an illustration 
of a vicious practice not of our author 
alone, but of tbe age. The distinctions pro- 
mote neither clearness of comprehension 
nor recollection, they are so multiplied. 
Here now we have two grand divisions ; 
these are to be handled under five inferior 
heads. Beneath the first of these are 
arranged two things negatively, and some 
general observations affirmatively. Into 
the second, again, are gathered some intro- 
ductory remarks, and two divisions nega- 
tively, and the same affirmatively. There 
is still greater complexity in the third. 
Two divisions are proposed of this division 
itself — the first to show what the proposi- 
tion excludes; the second, what it includes. 
Then there are four excluded things, and 
: four included things. Under the fourth 
I general head are arranged three distinct 
I arguments. And in the fifth, which is'^by 
way of application, are tied up six deduc- 
tions, the preacher closing all (which with 
reason certainfy he asks leave to do) witli 
two other divisions, springing from the 
sixth deduction, which are call^ one word 
of counsel and advice, but which, being 
branched out again into a description of 
most suitable means, under two other 
articulars, are only, after all, concluded 
y w^t is termed a piece of plain dealing, 
forming a peroration to the whole dis- 
course. The divisions in all, general, 
particular, and subordinate, are precisely 
three dozen. Whence this ? Are the dis- 
tinctions without differences ? or, does the 
modern discourse owe its unity to the loss 
of a talent once more successful culti- 
vated than now of discerning^ dbrorences 
when they do exist ? S<miething may be 
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. to the eeholftstie habit of the age ; 

fiosnething also to the peculiar structure of 
the authdr^s mind. . But when caxried to 
such excesSjthe classification of thought 
acquires a scientific air of accuracy un- 
fitvourable to popular effect. It stops the 
current of a flowing eloquence, breaks the 
force of an impassioned app^, and de- 
prives the conclusive argument of the aids 
of a poetical cadence and harmonious 
variety of speech. In this respect our 
author contrasts unfavourably with the 
learned and copious Barrow. Prgbably a 
judicious admixture of the boundless free- 
dom from scholastic method of Milton’s 

I magniflcent prose with the restraint and 
compression of Howe’s simple style, would 
result^n the best form of pulpit instruc- 
Uon ; which, agreeably with the opinion of 
the author of the Truths and Errors of 
' Iteligion, ought in these days of plentiful 
printed knowledge for the learned, to be 
especially the property of the people. 

The style of Howe is eminently simple 
— a well of English undefiled. About the 
language of the Old Divines, even Dr 
Arnold is agreed with us. ‘ It is,’ says 
he, * delightful to my taste.’ At the same 
time, this might admit of a profitable, at 
least of a pleasing, admixture with such as 
: Taylor’s, whereby attraction and effect 
! may be imparted to topics apt to become 
i insipid, because familiar, unless seasoned 
with salt. 

Perhaps few authors have so success- 
j fully conveyed such acute sentiment in 
phraseology so purely Saxon. Taking any 
j two hundred words, at the opening of the 
' book, you will scarcely find more than ten 
i of them made up of more than two syl- 
! lables, and these generally of a popular 

1 kind. Though on this account less luxu- 
! riant, it is more simple, energetic, and 

I expressive. Nor is there awanting a de- 
1 lightful rhythm and elegant disposition of 
laj^guago in many parts of it. Witnout 
such a degree of homeliness as to render 
it vulgar, it has never so much abstract- 
ness as to make it difficult. There is a 
lack of fancy; but this is compensated by 
a warmth, nay, fervency of feeling, which 
gives to scriptural figures, and to expres- 
sions borrowed from the ordinary senti- 
ments of the human heart, a highly novel 
and dramatic effect. 

The epithet, dramatic effect, may seem to 

1 convey ambiguous praise ; but we know of 
i no uninspir^ author — for it is common 
i with our Lord# and his prophets — ^who 

1 makes such happy use of that form of 
j writing, whether to show up dangerous 
; errors when the fallacies are put into the 

1 mouth of the enemy of tnith and good- 
1 ness, or to express the blessed exultation 
of the pure mind. 

There is another excellency in the style 

of Mr Howe, tending much to the saiode. i 
practical use as the above — ^his linildiijghtB 
msoourse personal, not dissertation^, • 

contented with unfolding and illuBtrating 
truth, he presents it to the. acceptance or 
rejection a£ his hearers. He views his 
themes as aU directly, immediately, and 
most urgently calling for their attention 
and regard. He puts the matter to the 
conscience. But now, as to the qualities 
of his thoughts. 

The prevailing tendency of Howe’s mind, 
like his Master's, was heavenward. His 
iiivcstigatiojQS turned much upon things 
strictly spiritual, whether in earth or 
heaven. The inner man was fkmiliar to 
him. The communion which he held with 
tlio Father of spirits was intimate and 
elevating. The atmosphere which he 
breathed most agreeably, was that of ^ the 
holy mount,’ or ” the third heavens.’ The 
society in which ho delighted, was that to 
vrhich wc have come in the ‘ New Jeru- 
salem.’ When one has followed him in 
some of his devout and glowing aspira- 
tions after God, there remains such a 
feeling in the soul as comes over it in 
prayer — such as might succeed an inter- 
view with a celestial ii^NBsenger. His be- 
nignity is not less remarkable. The topic, 
therefore, of this discourse on the wicked 
tunied into liell, is one to which our 
author’s mind comes not with spontaneous 
satistaction, but under an oppressive sense 
of sacred duty. 

Here we are presented with the meek 
and benign temper exercised in the ter- 
rible. But truth as well as grace came by 
Jesus Christ. While the Saviour’s longest 
recorded discourse is full of the beatitudes, 
and his longest prayer is marked by its 
calm and holy joy, and its ovoiffiowing 
benevolence ; yet the amenity of his cha- 
racter does not destroy its decision. Not 
the prophets under the law over displayed 
greater firmness, boldness, and authority, 
than did the com])as8ionate Saviour. And 
the Bternnbss of a spirit habitually exer- 
cised in gentleness, is truly awful. So is 
it with Howe. Yet there is a melting, 
anxious plaintiveness even in the most - 
terrible and uncompromising passages, 
which we find in this discourse. And not 
any part of this long sermon is taken up, 
as it might have been looked for, with a 

' direct description, or inquiry into the„> 

1 nature and extent, of those sufferings 
which the wicked shall endure. And while 
the man of God is holding up the majesty 
of his King to the rebellious creatures , 
vrho are rufining on the thick bosses of his 
buckler — while with fidelity and fearless- 
ness he discloses the unspeakably tremen- 
dous doom that awaits the wk^ed, and 
seems with the steadiness of tlie angel to 
contemplate the execution of God’s justice ■ 

- — — ‘ ny'""'* 
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<^there are atill seen to be at work, pitj 
becotniog a mail, grief springing from the 
sjpmpathy of one also encompassed with 
inhnnitiea, the mercy of the messenger 
mwing his entreaties. 

It snrely cannot be of such preaching 
that Arnold says — ' There appears to me 
fn all the JSnglish IWvincs a want of be- 
lieving or disbelieving anything, because 
it is true or false. It is a question which 
does not seem to occdr to them.* Nor 
would he be warranted in pronouncing 
as ^uncriticar such unafTected, but point- 
ed interpretation of' Scripture as so fre- 
quently occurs in this author. For ex- 
ample, ‘Trust in God, then, is essential 
to religion. And do you think that this 
can possibly exist with forgetting God ? 
Can a man trust^in God, as the stay and 
support of his life, of whom he is un- 
mindful ? who can pass one day after an- 
other, and never vouchsafe him a serious 
thought? Trust in God is a continual 
thing. I do not mean that it is to be 
exercised without intermission, hut that 
it is a habitual dependence. And there- 
fore it is said, “ The just shall live by 
faith.” We live by breathing; and it will 
not serve our turn to breathe to-day, and 
live* by that breath many days hereafter. 
No, that which we live by is a continual 
thin|f. And thus the just shall live by a 
continual reliance and dependence on God 
' — ^which implies a mindfulness of *nim. 
When the Fsalmist speaks of that trust 
which he reposed in God, he speaks of it 
in this language — “ I have set the Lord 
always before me; because he is at my 
right band, I shall not be niove<l.” Here 
was a continual minding of God. What 
is it to have God always before us, but to 
have him the prime and the principal 
obj^t of our thoughts, so as that there is 
nothing on which our eye doth so fix as it 
doth on God.* But when we think of the 
, estimated value by Jesus of our eternal 
Spirit, and that, under God, so much 
depends upon the fidelity of 'ininisters, 
whether not one, but many, shall he for 
ever miserable or blessed, it is rc-assuring, 
amidst multitudes who dishonour their 
profession by covetousness, indolence, and 
pride, or pervert it to a vain disjday of 
eloquence or learning, to find one like the 
godly John Howe, uttering such warnings 
as that which forms the peroration of this 
awful sermon; and with which, for the 
present, we take leave of not the least of 
our Old Divines. ‘ Many deceive them- 
selves with the idea of a tolerable bell, 
and, therefore, such a consideration hath 
no force upon their spirits in the least. 
But think upon it a little — think what hell 
is ! Why, it is that place of torment that 
God himself hath ordained for the punish- 
ment of wickedness, and transgression 


against him.^ He himself is tha anUior of 
that state, and of that torment that 
belongiinto it. It proceeds feom almighty 
power, omnipotent wrath and justice. And 
is that, think yon, a tolerable thing ? That 
“ Tophet isqraalnedof old — the pile thereof 
is fire and much wood ; the breath of the 
Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it.’* Is it then, think you, a slight 
matter, for a man thus to hurry and throw 
away his soul — thus to suffer himself to 
run into this hell and destruction; and 
merely ^.because he would live without 
God — slight, despise, and turn God out of 
his heart and soul, while he is here in the 
world ? Hell is appointed and prepared 
by God, in order to that just revenge that 
he must take, and will take, upon ali* those 
wicked transgressors that have their hearts 
thus hardened and shut up against him. 
Alas! that is a dreadful thing to think of. 
Revenge ! the revenge of a God ! — that the 
eternal and Almighty God should design 
such a thing as the avenging of himself 
in such a way upon wicked men ! O what 
heart that is not made of stone or a rock, 
can choose but tremble ? To think I shall 
shortly he subject unto the wrath of God, 
bocaiiso I have forgotten him, and have 
lived without him in the world, unless 
my heart be wrought upon and turned to 
him as the God of my life, how dreadful 
is this ! Let me therf recommend to you, 
ill the close, that one Scripture, partly 
touched on before, which is at the end of 
the 50th Psalm : “ Now consider this, ye 
that forget God, lest I tear you in x>ieces, 
and there be none to deliver.” What! 
are those that forget God wicked persons? 
Must wicked persons be turned into hell ? 
Is this hell ? And is this x>lacc appointed 
for the torment of such wretches hy the 
eternal and almighty God ; that he may 
take his revenge upon them for their 
slightiiig and neglecting of him, or for 
what they have done in tliis world? Why 
then, “ Consider this, all ye that forg*et 
God, lost he tear you in pieces, and there 
be none to deliver you,” * 


‘ THE WISDOM OF GOD.’ 

‘ TrrE wisdom of God,* spoken of in 1 Cor. 
u 21, is commonly explained of the wisdom 
displayed in the works of nature ; notwith- 
standing of wJiich, the Apostle is supposed 
to affirm — ‘ the world by wisdom or philo- 
sophy could not arrive a^, the knowledge 
of the divine character.* This interpre- 
tation yields a sense that is strictly ti*ue, 
yet it seems somewhat forc^. It is 401 
natural to interpret ‘in the wisdom of God * 
by means of an explanation or 
which of itself vf-ould not readily occur to 
any r«ider. The interpretation of the 
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coiRmentatof<^''ihdk)pted 
^4, Maoknighi, mid Barnes, gives a 
smse equallg trae. and at the sam^ time 
maeh simpler and nobler.^ They under- 
stand, that when God is said to have per- 
mitted hnman philosophy, or the world’s 
« wisdom, to try itself, and ultimately to fail 
in the trial, he did this * in his wisdom 
that is, wiselif. It was a wise arrangement 
of divine jRrovidence to give full trial to the 
powers of natural reason ere the gospel 
was disclosed — wise, for these among other 
reasons : — It would in all futtye times 
enable the advocate of the gospel to say to 
the gainsayer, * Your light of nature has 
been tried, and failed.’ It would cause 
the gospel to be more appreciated, coming 
in, aRit must do, to meet a pressing neces- 
sity. Christ would be seen to be, if not 
the desire^ the need of nations. It would 
show the glory of the gospel, and the 
benignity of God, in thus meeting huma- 
nity after its failures. Finally, it would 
humble men, and then fall, in with the 
design of the gospel, and predispose for its 
reception. 


OUR YOUNG MEN. 

THE CLAIMS OF FILIAL PIETY. 

The position and prospects of young 
men in society, the duties they have now 
to perform, the still higher duties to 
which they look forward, and the influ- 
ences for good or evil they must ere long 
exercise in the world, invest their pro- 
ceedings with deep and peculiar interest, 
and impart to the office of those who under- 
take to direct or counsel them very great 
importance and very serious responsibi- 
lity. Under a sense of its imporUince, we 
venture to assume its responsibility, and 
propose in a few papers to point out some 
of the more prominent duties of Joung 
then, to stimulate their exertions to acquire 
knowledge, and to cultivate piety, and in 
this way, and by the zealous discharge of 
present obligations, to prepare themselves 
for the important offices which they must 
ere long fill in society. In carrying out 
this design, and in the hope of hereby 
seeuring a more kindly consideration of 
otir statements and app^s, we shall main- i 
tain the form of personal and familiar i 
address. 

* We write unto you, young men.’ We 
would remind wu of the various relations 
which you kustSin, and the duties spriug- 
ing put of them. You are sous, brothers, 
neighbours, and as such, the subjects of 
filuu and relative obligations, xou are 
engaged, as mrvants or otherwise^ in active 
budnesBy and in these capacities have im- ; 
pprtant duties to perform. You induce { 


the. reasonable expectation of rising above 
your present subordinate condition^ and yon 
ought to prepay for the weightier obliga- 
tions of tnat higher and more honourable 
destiny. And you are accountable and 
immorUd beings, and ought to be reminded 
that the influence of your present pmceed- 
ings will not terminate with the present 
life, that eternity will pei^tnate and de- 
velop the impressions of time, and that 
while they who 8<fw to the flesh shall reap 
corruption, they who sow to the Spirit shall 
reap life everlasting. 

Let us at present^invite your attention 
to the claims of filial piety. Let not the 
associations into which you enter, with a 
view to your mental and moral improve- 
ment, weaken in your minds the sense of 
filial and relative oblig^ion,, Seek rather 
that the eflect of them may be, to strengthen 
these and all other ennobling sentiments ; 
and your invigorated filial piety will secure 
to you in return a larger measure of paren- 
tal and relative affection. 

Have you ever reflected how naturally 
and beautifully the obligations of filial and 
parental duty arise out of these relations 
themselves % now infant weakness finds its 
re-appointed refuge in parental aflection? 
ow age and infirmity appeal for protec- 
tion to filial love? and how all the charities 
by which life is made happy, and society 
secure, have their birthplace and home in 
the tlomestic circle ? It could not be the 
intention of Providence that these feelings 
should cease to be cherished on the mem- 
bers of families being separated from each 
other. The reciprocal duties of parent and 
child can only terminate with the dissolu^l 
tion of those relations, although, in'theh* 
mode of expression, they must necessarily 
vary as life advances. In childhood and 
early youth the right of the father to 
govern and teacA, and his duly to exercise 
these important functions, are undoubted ; 
while the corresponding obligations on the 
part of the child to receive the instructions, 
and obey the commands of his father, are 
no less unqualified and binding. The man- 
hood of the child, and the growing years 
of the parent, modify, but do not extin- 
guish, their relations and duties to each 
other. The right which the parents j>os- 
sessed to the submission of their child be- 
comes^ when manhood has arrived, a c^im 
on his gratitude and protection; and the 
honour for his parents which tiie boy ex- 
pressed by cheeiTul and unreserved obedi- 
ence, must be rendered by the man in the 
form of aflectionate solicitude to sustain 
their weakness, and to soothe and comfort 
their declining years. AfiTectionate self- 
denial, and self-sacrificing anxiety to pro- 
mote each other’s welfore, fi>rm the true 
spirit of a well-regulated family; and it js ' 
just to the extent Uiat Uxis feeling ptevidls 
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fixski we may iieasQMfty mqpect to find youth 
eheerfiil and manhood happy and 

Ufiefol, age grateml ai>d serene. And in 
proporaon as the fiEaiiUy virtues aro culti- 
vated, will virtues Houni^. The 

charities c^hcme will shedi^heir benimant 
iixduence over the surrounding neighoour- 
hoods, and the dutiful son will become the 
faithful servant, the useful citizen, the en- ! 
lightened and considerate master and father. 

The necessary and often protracted ab- 
sence of young men from the parental 
circle has an inevitable tendency to weaken 
the salutary influences of which it is the' 
source, and this filial insensibility is apt 
to be increased by the numerous and en- 
l^rossin^ connexions of riper years ; while, 
in addition to these natural causes of decay 
in the vigour of youthful aflfection, there 
are at present^ mitortuuately, some social 
tendencies which operate in the same direc- 
tion, and against which it is right that 
you should be on your guard. There 
are two ways of seeking to improve the 
condition of the people : the one is by 
the cultivation and exercise of their own 
virtues, and the other by treating them as 
if personal qualities were unimportant, 
ana taking them under tlio tutelage and 
protection of others. This latter method 
has boon getting into favour for some time 
past, and much of our recent legislation 
has been framed in its unmanly and de- 
grading spirit. It is not our purpote to 
discuss this subject here, and we only 
refer to it because one of the most pro- 
minent manifestations of this spirit is 
strongly calculated to aUcct the sense of 
^lial and relative obligation. By the ro- 
^ntly enacted Poor-law, the burden of 
providing for the poor in sickness, infir- 
mity, and age, has been practically removed 
from the foundation of filial and relative 
duty, on which it had hitherto chiefly 
' rested, and has been transferred to the 
arish ; and the consequences of this change 
ave already been deeply injurious to the 
morality and indcpendoncc of the people. 
It is in the season of age and weakness 
that the parent requires most the pro- 
tecting kindness of nis children; and in 
ordinary cases this kindness would not 
often be withheld; but when the necessity 
for its exercise is taken away, it is not to 
be wondered at if the feeling itself should 
become faint, and if the effect of this short- 
aighted benevolence should be to chill and 
demen those natural sensibilities on the free 
and vigorous exercise of which the moral 
health Of society depends. 

We have dw^It at so muc£ length upon 
this duty, firom an impression, that if you 
rightly appreciated its excellence, you would 
be disposed, if necessary, to submit to 
saerifioes for its sake ; and from a desire 
thsit you should exert on behalf of this 


salutary prbounple, the infinenoe^not mly 
of your own example, but of those hiflier 
stati<ms in eociety which you iriUnatund}y 
and in due time be required to fLU. It is 
true of filial kindness in » murii hi|^er 
sense than of the quality to which the poet 
refers, that it is ^ twice blessed.’ It blesses 
him that gives, and him that receives it. 

It makes a glad father and a happy son ; 
it kindles gratitude, and strengthens duty; 
it nerves the arm of filial maimood for the 
toils and burdens of the day, and gilds 
with serpne and peaceful lustre the evening 
of parental life. 

Let us entreat you, then, to cultivate the 
filial and relative virtues. Let no love of 
learning, or severity of toil, or anxieties of 
business, or insidious influence ofijsocial 
institutions, impair in your minds the 
strength of these early and healthful at- 
tachments. ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother.’ ‘Love as brethren.’ ‘Have fervent 
charity one toward another.’ No social 
stream can be pure or fertilizing that does 
not issue from the fountain of domestic 
affection. No social structure can be secure 
that does not rest on the foundation of filial 
and relative virtue. Yet sufier not the 
healing waters to remain always in their 
fountain ; build on the good foundation the 
edifice of public usefulness. Do good unto 
all as ye nave opportunity. Instruct the 
ignorant, feed the hungry, succour the 
oppressed. It is not too much to say that 
he w'ho lives in the habitual exercise of 
these Christian virtues may hope to enjoy 
the Divine favour. ‘ He will dwell on high ; 
the place of his defence shall be the muni- 
tions of rocks.’ And he will secure the 
grateful confidence of his fellow-men. 
When the eye sees him it will bless him ; 
when the ear hears him it will bear wit- ; 
ness to him; the fatherless will instinc- I 
tively turn to him for protection; and, in I 
grateful response to his sympathy, the ! 
widefy’s heart will sing for joy. i. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. * 

The day of the Lord will be the last day 
of the world. We speak with feeling of 
the last day of a man’s life — of the last 
day or the last days of an empire; but this 
will be the last day of the globe we inhabit. 
This stately fabric of things that has stood 
so long, will dilapidate and be no more. 
Not only every city and town and hamlet, 
but the grandest objects of nature will 
pass away. The Alps, die Andes, the Hi- 
malayas, with all the plains that stretch 
from beneath their base, and ail the rivers 
to which they give birth — all, all, Ihnu sea ' 
to sea and from pole to pole, will be en- 
veloped and conmunded in one mighty 
conflagration. 
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' LiOv4 iviU. close the ter- 

; rei^nal history of the race. The number 
c€ human beings shall then hvre been 
completed. The tide of population that 
has ebbed and. flowed so long, will ebb and 
flow no longer. Not another name shall 
be added to the list of mortsds. No new 
poet shall arise to sing, or philosopher to 
speculate, or politician to scheme, or hero 
^ to conquer. AU business will cease — all 
secular business; and even the work of 
the Church will stand still. No more scr> 
mons will be preached, no more sacra- 
mental occasions enjoyed, no nfore mis- 
sionary enterprises undertaken. On that 
day the whole human race will be assem- 
bled in their resurrection bodies. Not 
one will be awanting. Nor will a single 
individual suffer from a false judgment. 
Omniscience will determine the charac- 
ter, and inflexible justice pass the sen- 
tence which omnipotence will carry into 
effect. 

It is this which renders ‘ that day’ so 
unspeakably momentems : ' The Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall bo punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power; 
when ho shall coinc to be glorified in his 
saints,' and to be admired iti all them that 
believe.’ The new order of things will be 
unchangeably fixed. The misery on the 
one hand, and the bliss on the other, will 
be co- 0 (iual in duration. The gloom of 
Tophet will be as enduring as the light of 
Paradise, and tho caverns of hell resound 
with blasphemies as long as tlie arches of 
heaven shall ring with halleluiahs. 

^ Wherefore, l^loved, seeing that ye look 
for such things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of Him in i>eace, without spot, 
and blameless.’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MlRACULOnS DARKNESS. 

Ani» there was darkness over all the earth. 

Yea, deep within her breast she felt the tlirill 
Of wonder, labouring with the awful birth 
Of mightiest things, as If the Infinite Will 
Had made the wheela of all creation still, 

Auad veiled the luminous visage of the sun, 

And stayed the a^els* songs, that they might gaze. 
Through the miracttlous darkness, upon One 
Who hung on Calvary, era their shouts of praise 
ToM of the eelgn of grace and love begun. 
iPortentons gloom of clouds, surcharged with wrath. 
Between the Lord and hit Beloved i^read, 

T)iat His WQ^k, who prepared for us a path 
Throngb thicker darkness, might he finished. 


THE MARVELLOUS L1<3BT. 

Trs dawn most glorious follows deepest nifiht, 
Oleanis brightest after storms the morning stars 
And from miraculous darkness marveflous light. 
The smile of God's forgiveness, itreams afar; 
While He, whose visage mad'a dread guilt did mar. 
The glory of the Godhead re-atsumea; 

And o'er a sin-wrapt worl^ his mercy pours. 

And lights his love lamp in its lonely tombs. 

And stands to beckon to the eternal shores 
Those whom He bled and died for, knowing all 
The hitterneas that doth distil to tears, 

The frailty prone, for ever prone, to Call. 

There, through t!»e eyeSs of unnumbered years, 
lie who once suflTcred stands, and every sufferer 
hears. o. H. 


RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
SAXONS. 

On the subject of a future state, our 
Saxon ancestors lield that there were two 
places — one of happiness, and atiotlier of 
misery, and that each of these had two 
compartments. In the place of happiness 
there were Valhalla and Gimle. Valhalla 
was the ]>alace of Odin, where ho resided 
with his train of beatified warriors, and 
which he had prepared expressly as the 
luij>py receptacle of all who fell in battle. 
It was tho house of the brave, the abode of 
he»jocs. Hero they held a constant festival, 
eating anddrinkingto thcfullof such things 
as were deemed by them the most rare in 
viands and in li(]uors. They were feasted 
on the flesh of a wild hoar, which was served 
up every day, and w'hich is said to surpass 
every other article of diet, Tho heroes 
drank tho finest mead; for in Valhalla 
there is a she-goat which feeds on tho 
leaves of the tree herada^ and from her 
paps flows hydromel in such abundance 
that it every day completely fills a pitcher 
large enough to inebriate aH the heroes. 
In their carousals they drink from the 
skulls of their enemies, and they are at- 
tended r>y ten virgins who fill their cubs 
as fast as they empty them. Such arc the 
entertainments in the palace of Valhalla; 
while the heroes engjf^ for their amuse- 
ment in spectre fights, hewing one another 
to pieces ; but no sooner does the hour of 
festivity arrive -than they resume tbeir 
wonted forms, all safe and sound, and sit 
down to feast wiUi Odin. These wore the 
degrading and sensual ideas with which 
the minds of the warlike Saxons were filled, 
for the purpose of rendering them valiant^ 
in fight. ^ 

The other department in the happy 
state, however, was more pure and peiTe<i 
than ‘the Hall of Odin;’ and this was 
caUed Gimle, which signifies ^Covered with 
Gold.’ In this residence pious and just 
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men were to eojoy a fiiturity of nnmingled 
delii^t. It is tone deeciribed; — the 
utmost ijimft of beerren toward the sooth, 
in the most beahtifal city of all. It is called 
Qimie* lVi%ttfOre bnlliant and shining 
tiban the sun^fiblf, and will subsist even 
after the destra^idn of heaven and earth. 

of real goodness and integrity shall 
aMde there for everlasting ages.’ This is a 
muoh purer idea than that conveyed by the 
jreremeB of Valhalla. The latter fitted the 
g^BS and sensual taste of the votaries of 
Woden; while the former was too spiritual 
to have had much in^ence on nations so 
degraded and ignorant as our Saxon an- 
cestry, only it shows that pure conceptions 
of an after state had once existed among 
them. 

The future state of misery in which they 
believed, had also^its two divisions. The 
ond they termed Nifieheim, and the other 
Nastrande. Nifieheim, which literally 
signifim ^£vil Home,’ is indeed a fearful 

K i, It is the perfect contrast of Val- 
. It is the abode of Hela, or Death, 
who was east into it. fa this place ‘ she 
had the government of nine kingdoms given 
to her, into which she distributes those 
that are sent to her; that is, all who die of 
sickijess or old age.’ By this means the 
votaries of Odinism were taught to court 
death in battle, not only for the purpose 
of gaining admission into Valhalla, but 
also for escaping the gloomy and miserable 
alKKle of Hela. 

The description given of Hela in that 
melancholy world over which she presides 
is sufficiently appalling : — ‘ She possesses 
vast apartments stronmy built, and fenced 
with large grates; her hall is grief; famine 
is her table ; hunger, her knife ; delay, her 
valet; slackness, her maid; precipice, her 
gate; faintness, her porch; sickness and 
pain, her bed ; and her curtains, cursing 
and howling. The one half of her body is 
blue, the other half covered with skin, and 
of the colour of human fiesh. She has a 
dreadful terrifying look, and by tjiis alone 
it wei-e easy to know her.’ 

It is easy to see how these views of a 
future state would inspire courage and 
desperate energy bfi the field of conflict. 
Hence says a Roman writer, ^They leap 
for joy in a battle that they are going to 
quit life in so glorious a manner. In 
sickness they lament for fear of a shame- 
fill and miserable end.’ Alas! in the calm 
of the dying chamber they had no hope ; 
It was only in the bustle of the battle-field 
where they felt animated with the prospect 
of future good. ^ 

Nastrande is the other compartment in 
this world of misery. The name signifies 
The Shore of the Dead.’ It is thus de- 
scribed: — There is a vast and direful 
structure, the portal of which faces the 


north. It is con^led of nothing but the 
carcasses of serpents, all whose heads 1l,ro 
turned towards the inside of the building, 
where they vomit forth so much venom 
that it forms a long river of poison. In 
this float the peijured and the murderers ; 
as it is said in those verses of the Voluspa, 
^^I know that there is in Nastrande an 
abode remote from the sun, the gates of 
which look toward the north. There drops 
of TOison rain through the windows. It is 
all built of the carcasses of serpents. There 
in rapid rivers swim the perjured, the 
assassin}^, and those who seek to s^uce 
the wives of others. In another place 
their condition is still worse ; for a wolf, an 
all-devouring monster, perpetually tor- 
ments the bodies which are sent inthitber-.” ’ 
This is a hideous picture of their place of 
woe, and is strikingly coincident with the 
ideas of the ancient Fersians on the same 
subject. ^ Hell,’ say they, * is on the shore 
of a fetid stinking river, whose waters are 
as black as pitch, and cold as ice. In these 
float the souls of the damned.. The smoko 
ascends in vast rolls from this dark gulf, 
and the inside of it is full of scorpions and 
serpents.’ And the Scriptures say, ^the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for 
ever and ever.’ 

Their ideas of the termination of the 
present mundane state of things, of the 
final conflagration, and of the restitution 
of all things, will be read with interest. 

‘ After ages have revolved, and when time 
has arrived at its close, terrible signs in 
heaven and earth are to announce the 
coming dissolution ; while the human race, 
unsuspicious of the danger, shall be in- 
volved in universal depravity. And then 
comes the end. The malignant powers so 
long restrained, are to burst from their 
enthralment; the gods are to perish be- 
neath their fierce assault, or in despair 
and by mutual wounds. Even Odin him- 
self eipires ; while a conflagration bursts 
forth, in which Valhalla, and the world; 
and the place of penal anguish, with all 
their divine and human inhabitanf;s, are to • 
be utterly consumed. But from this chaos • 
a new world is to emerge in its youthful 
grandeur, with a heaven more glorious 
than Valhalla, and a hell more fearful 
than Nifieheim; wHle over all, a God 
appears pre-eminent and alone, possessed 
of greater might and nobler attributes thaai 
Odin. Then, too, the. human race are 
finally to be tried, when higher virtues 
than bravery, and h^vier guilt than cow- 
ardice, are to form the slmidard of good 
and evil. The righteous shall then be 
received into Gimle, while the bad shall 
be doomed to the unutterable puuishmehts 
ci Nastrande ; and either stath shall eon* 
tinue through eternity under the reign of 
Him who is eternal.’ 
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In this there are grains of truths 
dei$Tedy no doubt, froi^ remote tradition* 
They had many traditions, and traditions 
respecting the creation and the flood which 
much more correct than those of the 
ancient Greeks and Bomans on: the same 
subject; hwt to these we have not room to 
advert. 

It may be interesting to notice, that the 
most of our present names of the days of 
' the week are derived from the names of 
! Scandinavian deities. Sunday is the sun’s 
dav; Monday, the moon’s day; Tuesday 
is from Tuisco ; Wednesday, from Woden ; 
Thursday, from Thor ; Friday, from Freya, 
the wife of Woden ; and Saturday is from 
Saeter, a water deity (a kelpie ?). 

•liple, the winter solstice, is derived from 
Hiaiil or Houl, and signifies the sun. 
Yule was the greatest solemnity in the 
year ; and was kept in honour of the sun 
when he returned again to this part of the 
heavens, to proceed in his career toward 
the bright and pleasant days of summer. 

The Saxon invasion was productive of 
immense mischief to Britain. The hordes 
of a fierce, immoral, and idolatrous people 
poured in like a wasteful deluge, and 
covered all with ruin. ‘ The change,’ says 
Southey, ' effected in Britain by the Saxon 
invasion was much greater than that pro- 
duced in any other part of western Europe 
by the irruption of northern conquerors.’ 

Another writer has the following re- 
marks : — ‘ The arrival, progress, and ulti- 
mate ascendancy of the Saxons, present to 
the patriotic and Christian mind one of 
the most terrible evils that ever afflicted 
any nation. Falling, after a vigorous 
resistance, before the martial power of 
successive Saxon armies, the Britons were 
either driven from the largest and best 
portion of the country, or reduced to 
slavery. The conquerors brought with 
them and maintained a scheme of heathen 
doctrines and worship, which tkns tri- 
• umphed over the truth of God, ana put to 
shame the faith of his people. With what 
. feelings would a British Christian witness 
, a Saxon chief measuring out and appro- 
priating the fields and possessions which 
had belonged to himself and to his sires, 
while he and. his children were doomed as 
slaves to cultivate fimr the use of his usurp- 
ing lord this very land ? Still, how much 
^eater would be the pain, how much more 
intense the mental anguish, to behold the 
brutal orgies of Woden and Thor cele- 
brated where God had been known, where 
gospel df Christ had been preached 
and believed, and where now the enslaved 
professors of this holy frith coirid only 
worship in solitude by stealth, or by the 
oontemptoous sufferance of proud and 
ignorant idolaters I 

^ mors unportant part of the popn- 


lation appear to have shrunk from tj. 
state of vassalage as an evil worsOrJlite 
death. They abtmdoned their homes^ Bna 
fleeing before the power whl<h they couM 
not resist^ retired, to th^. western pai^ i 
of the island; thus creel|eg a great in- 
crease of nopulation in some parts of 
Scotland, Wales, and the south-west penin- 
sula of England, Here they not only 
maintained their independence^ but with 
increasing earnestness clung to the frith 
of the gospel. A carefhl investlgflion ^ 
the history of this period clearly riiOWS, 
that while the Saxon kingdoms were om- 
solidating their po^er, and spreading 
influence of heathenism with the progress 
of their arms, God was pleased to ^ve a 
mighty impulse to pure religion in. the 
Britisn Church. Ireland, Cornwall, Wales, 
and the west of ScotlsLud, exhibit amjp^le 
proofs of the prevalence and power of v&d 
Christianity.’ 

This is a true picture. The state of 
matters in Saxpn England was deplorable.* 
But a day was about to dawn, when God i 
was to bring light out of darkness, and 
order out of confusion. To^is subj^ 
we shall advert in our next iRntoh — * The 
Conversion of the Saxons.’ 


DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS 
OF THE LAST CENTURY; 

B#INO JOTTINGS FROM FHILIP’S MFB OF 
EEV. J. CAMPBELL, KINQSLAND. 

Me Campbell was born at Edinburgh 
March 176G, ordained at Kingsland 1804^ 
and died at the latter place April 4, 1640. 

On his rootberis death, ne and his 
brothers, Colin and Alexander, went as 
boarders into tbo house of their uncle, Hr 
Bowers of Edinburgh, an elder or deaopn 
of the Relief Church during the ministry 
of Mr James Bain, the eloquent vindica- 
tor of Mr Whitefield’s memory, when the 
miscreant Foote introduced the comedy of 
^ The Minor’ at the Edinburgh theatre. 
He was sent to the High School, where 
Nicol, the well-known boon companion of 
Bums, of whom the poet sung — 

< Willie brew'd a peck o* maut. 

And Rab and Allan cam to prte/ 
had jnst been admitted one of the mai^rs. 
Young Campbell was one of his pupils Ibr 
a time, as were also Walter Scott the 
Haldanes. Nicol was a good scholar, but 
a bad teacher. He had besides bad habits, 
copied it is said from Bums. It is nearer 
the tmth to say, that Willie spoiled Bab, . 
than Rab Willie, But however this nuiiy ^ 
be, Dr Adam, the rector, .so<m rid the lu- 
stittttion of malt-brewing "W^illie 
who then became a grinder to the Uxdvsnr* 
sitj Graduates, nntil fever put him off |b 
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ihb 0 fvim^ of Ufo* I read somewhero 
tliatuiie became x^iswkably penitent. 

MtoNTOsn. 

The folle*!9id^g account of this splendid 
pleader is ImmS, Mr CampboU's reodlec* 
tiexis ^ him^— 

tMe shone brilliantly in the good cause, 
spoke four hours against McGill, and 
so destroyed the equilibrium of the minds 
of the General Assembly, that they de- 
ferred 40 pass judgment until next day. I 
was present both d^s. But such oratory, 
Buck knowledge of Scripture and ecclesi- 
astleal law, 1 never '^tnessed. In early 
life he had offended the civil court, and 
was rebuked by the Bench. On this he 
pulled off his gown in a rage, and flung it 
m their face, and fled to London, where 
he remained twentf years. There he was 
very intimate with John Wilkes, and, if 
rumour be true, had a hand in writing 
No. 45, and other papers in the North 
Briton* He came back to Edinburgh in 
the spirit of John Knox. On his first 
appearance at the Bar again, he burst out 
in his old^tyle of ’ oldness. T^e I^ord 
President mid, ^ Mr M^Kiutosh, do you 
know where you arc V He replied, * Yes, 
my l 4 >rd, and wh^.t I am too.’ So the mat- 
4;er dropped. He was so displeased with 
the conduct of the Kirk in McGill's affair, 
that he could hardly bo prevailed on to 
accept a commission to the next Assem- 
bly. He did not attend on the first days 
of their sitting at all. The case was to 
oome on on Friday ; but on Thursday he 
came not. I wrote to Dr Erskine, beseech- 
ing him to beg for his attendance ; which 
he did. Mr 'M*Kintosh came. Ho saw 
that the Assembly wished to blink the 
question. He therefore attacked the good 
ministers whose timidity kept them dumb, 
although their Master was despised in 
their hearing. ‘ If you have a single spark 
of love to the Kedeemer,’ he exclaimed, 
'stand up and testify your utter abhoiTonce 
the anti-scriptural tenets in the Doctor’s 
book.’ The Moderates, as we call them, 
were In a perfect rage during the speech. 
At first they interrupted him ; bub he so 
Ictehed them that they became afraid to 
try again. They sat calmly for two hours, 
and when he was done, dismissed the ques- 
tion I After this he would never enter the 
Assembly again. 

/ niCCALTON. 

fKiere was a Mr Bobert Riocalton, 
minister Hobkirk, a small and poor 

e sh at no great distance from Kelso. 

til as hls incemee was, he had the im- 
^i^enoe to sign a bond for a considerable 
gliinm, to serve the convenience of the pa- 
of ^e parish, or the patron’s son, and 
had seenrity on his estate* The principal 


fliiled, and his estate was so overwhelmed 
with debts, that it was available for nothing ; 
consequently, all the debts came upon 
poor Mr Mcealton. Nearly the'-whole of 
his stipend was seized, andmr many years 
heliv^ almost in a state of starvation. 
The late Dr Webster, when inal^nga tour 
over that part of the country with his 
man-servant on horseback, thought he 
would take a turn out of his way to call 
upon Mr Kiccalton, who certainly pos^ 
sessed' the highest order of mind in the 
whole south of Scotland, as the three 
octavo v€/lumes of his works abundantly 
prove. He came opposite to the poor- 
looking manse, and saw a poor-looking 
man sitting upon a stone at the side of the 
door, bu^ eating something. He sgked 
him if Mr Kicc^ton was in the house? 
The man answered, ‘ No ; for this is Ric- 
calton, sitting upon the stone, feeding upon 
the promise of bread and water.’ This he 
was doing to save as much money as he 
could for clearing away the bond. Dr 
Webster was a good deal affected at seeing 
such a man in such circumstances. He 
very seldom indeed came to Edinburgh, 
but at one time he had some piece of busi- 
ness to transact there, and was chosen a 
member of the General Assembly by his 
presb 3 ^ry. There was one day an im- 
portant cause that came before the Assem- 
bly : many speeches were made during the 
debate. At length the leader of the 
Church made a most brilliant speech, and 
the majority of the Assembly appeared 
ready*^to vote for the motion they expected 
him to move at the conclusion of it. How- 
ever, before the resolution was moved, a 
plain farmer-looking man begged permis- 
sion to make a few remarks, which was 
granted. He began by saying, ‘ Modemtor, 
great is the x>ower of oratory! great is 
the x>ower of oratory! Moderator, great 
is. the power of oratory!’ Everybody 
was asking, ‘ Who is that V but every one 
shook nis head, saying he did not know.., 
^ Moderator^ 1 perceive that the House was 
carried away by the last speech ^ but what , 
carried them away ? Not ar^ment, but 
mere oratory ; for I think I ^all be able 
to convince you and this House, before I 
sit down, that there was not one sound 
argument in the whol^speech.’ He began 
with the first assertion that had been made, 
and the arguments used to support it, and 
showed their futility; and went over the 
whole that had been adduced throughout 
the speech, proving their emptiness. The 
accuracy and tbroe of his aiv>^ments asto- 
nished the Assembly. The President ci 
the Court of Session invited him to break- 
fast next morning, and similar invitations 
poured in upod him firom all quarters; but 
he soon escaped from all these to hif quiet 
retirement at Hobkirk. 
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Jolm Kewtan in one ofMs- 

letters: ^ Setting i^Upon aside, on the sole 
ground of literary abilities, X think, if 
^ Sorting were lawfhl, Scotland might boast 
of Mr Eiccalton no Itess than of Hume, 
Robertson, Blair/ &c. 

* IiOlin HAILES. 

I remember distinctly an interesting 
anecdote referring to the late Sir David 
Dalrymple (better known to literary men 
abroad by his title of Iiord Hailes), a 
Scotch judge. I had it from the late 
Walter Buchanan, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. I took such interest in it, 
that though it must be about fifty years 
ago since he told it, I think I can almost 
re^te it in Mr Buchanan’s own words : — 

1 was dining some time ago with a 
literary party at old Mr Abercrombie’s 
(father of General Abercrombie, who fell 
in Egypt). A gentleman present put a 
question which puzzled the whole com- 
pany. It was this : ' Supposing all the 
New Testaments in the world had been 
destroyed at the end of the third century, 
could their contents have been recovered 
from the writings of the three first cen- 
turies?’ The question was novel to all, 
and no one even hazarded a guess in an- 
swer to the inquiry. 

About two months after this meeting, 

I received a note from Lord Hailes, in- 
viting me to breakfast with him next 
morning. He had been of the party. 
During breakfast, he asked me if I recol- 
lected the curious question about the pos- 
sibility of recovering the contents of the 
Now Testament from the writings of the 
three first centuries. ‘ Well,’ said Lord 
Hailes, ^ that question quite accorded with 
the turn or taste of my antiquarian mind. 
On returning home, as I knew I had all 
the writers of those centuries, I began 
immediately to collect them, that I might 
set to work on the arduous task ajs soon 
I as possible.’ Pointing to a table covered 
with papers, he said, ‘ There have I been 
busy for these two mouths searching for 
chapters, half chapters, and sentences of 
the New Testament, and have marked 
down what I have found, so that any per- 
son may examine and see for themselves. 

I have actually discpvered the whole New 
Testament from those writings, except 
seven or* eleven verses (1 forget which), 
which satisfies me that 1 could discover 
them also. ^ Now/ said he, ^ here was a 
way in which God concealed or hid the 
tceasnre of hie word, that Julian the apos- 
tate emperor, and other enemies of Christ, 
who wished to extirpate the gospel from 
the world, never would have thought of, 
and though they had, they never could 
have efie<ted their destruction.’ 


THE TEMPERANCE MOYEMENlP. 

ITS PLAN. \ 

In a former article we directed the atv 
tention of our readers to the origin and 
abject of the temperance movement. We 
hope they are painfully aftectod by the 
consideration of the mighty and manifold 
evils which prevail through strong drink ; 
that they are impressed with the import- 
ance of vigorous and united afibrt in order 
to remove them ; and that they are ready 
to throw in their energies into any move- 
ment which commands itself to their com- 
mon sense and Christian charity as a 
lawful and a like^ means of seoaring the 
desired end. We anew invite them to 
look at the subject, with the view of 
deciding whether the j^an — hypothetical^ 
put — ^for which we asked their pledge, & 
realized in the plan of the temperance 
movement. Wo preface our statements 
and illustrations on this head by a word 
on these two points — viz., the character of 
our intoxicating drinks, and the drinking 
customs of our country. 

It has been found necessary and useful 
todifiuse information on the nature o/ i/ie in- 
toxicating beverages in common use. There 
has been much misapprehension abroad in 
reference to thorn. * Wine is a mocker’ 
(says the wise man), * and strong drink is 
raging, and he who is deceived Siereby is 
n^ wise.’ Alas, that there should be so 
many involved in this condemnation 1 The 
community generally, and for ages, have 
been the victims of delusion I The idea 
has prevailed that they were highly nutri- 
tions, Even whore this was not held, they 
were regarded as innocent; and in many 
states, and in almost every variety, of the 
animal economy, greatly salutary. Che- 
mical analysis has detected and exposed 
the delusion. Thousands of the medical 
faculty have certified, not only that ^the 
most perfect health is compatible with 
total abstinence from all intoxicating be- 
vei^es*’ but that ^ total abstinence would 
greatly contribute to the health and hi^ 
piness of the human race / and some who 
nave been at the very head of the profes- 
sion have held these propositions to be 
axiomatic, that ‘ardent spirits are evil 
spirits,’ and that ‘spirits and poisons are 
synonj^ous terms.’ 

It has been found necessary also to 
assail the drinking customs of our country. 
In these, intemperance has been engen- 
dered and nursee, and their destruction is 
necessary to our emancipation. ^ It was 
wont to be thought that fxospitality coidd 
not be exercised without.^ the intoxicating , 
article. At births and bap^sms, at 
riages and burials, on occasi<m of a hoy’s 
going to bis apprenticeship and of a men's 
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TetL^bfg his midii>rl|ff in Mj&odly sails 
and )n ministerial iFims$ indeed, at every 
step In life, in aoeiaX transaction, 

and throughont avmy daas of the com- 
munity, there pneraiW the giving and 
receinng of idfenicating drink. Surely 
these ^onatws of the people are vain;’ 
and th^ have been injurious as well as 
vain. Oh how much * vexation of spirit’ 
has been associated with their vanity ! 
Oh what desolations and disasters have 
; resulted from their preval^ce I We avow 
our rescdution to ‘ change the customs.* 

. We hold them to be a part of the ^ vain 
conversation received^* by tradition from 
onr fathers/ from which it is desirable to 
be redeemed. We are not reckless inno- 
vators; we have a veneration for antiquity; 
we 'honour the fisce of an old man;’ we 
have a respect fo;* ancient institutions. 

. But we have found that ' old men are not 
always wise/ and that old institutions are 
not always good. On the principle of 
calling no man master, we must occasion- 
ally dissent even from the elders among 
ns; and on the principle of proving all 
things, and holding fast only that vmich 
is good, we seek that the drinking customs 
be abulished. 

Good has resulted, much good, we believe, 
from the dififasion of inform atiou on the 
character of our drinks, and from the 
exposure of the folly and perils of the 
drinking customs. Only those who ' will 
be ignorant/ are now ignorant; and mdnj 
who do not follow in our movement, do, 
nevertheless,' rejoice in the modihcation 
which has already been effected in the 
drinking customs, and would willingly 
see that modification extended. 

We pass now to speak of the peculiar 
characteristic of the flan of the temper- 
ance movement. It is to be found in the 
entire disuse of the intoxicating article, 
except for medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses ; or, Waiving the exception in the 
mean time, in total abstinence feom 
INTOXICATING Li<moEB. It may be p ^e r 
to notice, fbr the information of scmmnio 
have not cared much about the movement 
hitherto, that some societies are formed on 
the principle of the lonff pledge — ^viz., that 
those who compose them shall neitlier give 
nor take the intoxioating article ; and others, 
on the principle of the short pledge — ^viz., 
thiGbt they shall not take the intoxioating 
'article. We do not stop to inquire into the 
respective merits of the two pledges^ nor do 
we eimn avow our preference (although we 
liaiiv> we should seem to counte- 

nance, those who have made the differ- 
ence between ^le’two a matter of strife 
and debate. The society which exists in 
..Connexion with the United Presbyterian 
Cfeurch; consisting of ministers, preachers, 
^4ers, and students, is called the Per- 


sonal Abstinence Sooiel^,” muSi hlioliid^ 
many who neitlier f^re nor talb, while m 
bond of union is. as the name denotes^ 
not toMng the intoxicating article^ Wd 
cannot afford to divide on the point of 
difference: nor do we think it wise to 
dwell much em it,' especially because in 
proportion as we get the community 
leavened with the non-ireeeiving principle, 
the necessity ibr the non-giving pledge 
will cease. 

This, then, is the plan of our reformation 
scheme — the entire disuse of intoxi- 
cating DAiNKB. It stands out from the 
moderation plan, which idlows the mode- 
rate use of all, and condemns only excess 
in the use of any. It stands out also from 
the old temperance plan, which, while it 
interdicted the use of ardent splits, 
allowed the moderate use of other liquors. 
As far as it differs from these, it must 
seem, and be acknowledged to be, more 
definite, more unmistakable, more tho- 
rough. 

As we are greatly desirous of guarding 
against misapprehension, we would have 
our readers to distinguish between the 
abstinence plan in itself, and the grounds 
on which some may rest it, or the argu- 
ments by which they may seek to recom- 
mend it. Fdr ourselves, we have no ob- 
jection to the pledge, as it is called, which 
is merely the declaration of the purpose of 
abstaining — of course each one being left 
at liberty to withdraw his declaration 
whenever he thinks fit to alter his course. 
The thing would not be substantially 
changed although there were no pledge 
at all, if there were a society for the 
prevention and cure of intemperance, of 
which this should be a principle in its 
constitution, that * for the present distress 
it is good not to drink,’ and if those who 
became members of the society were to be 
regarded as approving the principle and 
conforming to it. If any of our brethren 
scruple to sign the pledge, we shall be ,, 
well pleased to get their co-operation after 
this fashion. Or, if they even decline 
such association, let them at least abstain, 
and let it be known that they abstain. As * 
they are-known now to belong to the par- 
ticipation scheme without any pledge or 
promise on the subject, only let them i 
cause it to be known that they will hence- | 
forth belong to the non-participation 
scheme, and we shall not quarrel with 
them for the rest. 

We are still more desirous that our 
readers do not confound tj^ abstinence 
plan with the particular grounds on which 
certain parties may b© disposed to put it, 
and with the arguments with which tkey 
may defend it. We press this the moiw 
earnestly, for these Teasons—'^hat we have 
seen it placed on grounds which ^^0 reckon 


siltegtitlier U 2 itenftl>le^ have been oem- 
p^ed to diseent sois^times from argn- 
metitfl vhicb Bome advOfliptoB of the cause 
hare employed; and we have foand that 
in almost all the cases — and they are 
^ many — in which it has been spoken against, 

. our mends in the opposition have quar- 
relled, not with the abstaining, but with 
some of the statements and arguments 
whieh certain individual abstainers had 
given forth. Now we submit that in any 
society into which we enter we are not to 
be responsible for all the arguments em- 
ployed bv our fellow-members 4 there is 
not a society in the land that would not be 
soon broken up, if the members of it were 
to be held thus responsible. Members as 
we^re of the Sabbath Alliance, we have 
often heard and read arguments adduced ' 
which we were far from homologating. 
We have not felt responsible for them, 
however much we might regret them : we 
are onljr responsible for the ‘ constitution' 
of the Alliance. So in regard to the Total 
Abstinence Alliance. We are only respon- 
sible for the fundamental principle. This 
is the bond of our union, the motto on our 
standard, the watchword on our lips — 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS. 

1 We do not say — ^the principle does not 
say — ^the pledge does not say — (although 
some abstainers, foolishly, as we think, 
have said), that the drinking of intoxicating 
liquor is in itself, and in all cases, wrong; 
that the use of it in any quantity, as a 
beverage, is sinful. ,We limit our view 
to our own country — ^to our own times — 
to our own drinks, andr drinking customs; 
and even in practising and recommending 
abstinence, with these before us, it is not l 
because of any express commandment, | 
but as a matter of Christian expediency. 
We can conceive of a state of society 
so leavened with the faith of the truth, 
and BO purihed by faith, that the^tempe- 
• ranee movement would not be necessary. 

We can conceive of the common drinks in 
. a country being so comparatively innocent, 
and so greatly useful, as that no. interdict 
would be demanded, and any indiscrimi- 
nate interdict would be greatly prejudicial. 
We can conceive of the customs of a 
country being such as to present no pecu- 
liar temptations to intemperance, and to 
fhrnish no loud call for change. But our 
readers can judge whether our community, 
our drinks, and our drinking customs do 
not stand contrasted with these cases sup- 
posed : and Hjo question is, whether with 
a community so mixed as ours, with 
drinks so injurious as ours, and with 
customs so ensnaring'* as ours, it is not 
wise, and safe, and good to abstain ? Let 
our readers ask themselves that question 
, --^let them seriously ponder it, and we 


cherish the hope that they will boi«|lo&lld 
oasting-in their lot with u& even liefbre'we 
have set ourselves to tfcie mil and formal 
illustration of the distinguishu^ featmtes. 
of our total abstinence plan, pxmi ^ 

be reserved for another acUcle. • *. i 


BIOGEAFHICAL SKETCH. 

REV. WILLIAM J4MES0N; 

Mitsionarjf to Jamaica and Oid Calabar 

FROM THB OPENINC dS THS CHUROK AT OOSaSN 
TO UtS OJBATH. 

On the completion of the church, at 
Goshen, the station assumed a more Set- 
tled aspect, and Mr Jameson’s labour^ 
began to present mor^than they had pre*^ 
viously done the ordinary features of the 
duties of the pastoral office. His undi- 
vided attention was now given to the over* 
sight of his dock; and by his ministrations 
from the pulpit, by visiting from house 
to house, and by his Sabbath and other 
classes, he sought to increase the faith and 
holiness and joy of the members of the 
Church, and to add to their number by 
accessions from the world around. 

In the midst of these abundant labours 
he was visited with severe si^ness, which 
laid him aside from the discharge of hi« 
public duties for nine weeks, and ^eatly 
reHuced his strength for a much longer 
period. But he was still more severely 
tried by the occurrence of several cases 
of backsliding and inconsistent conduct 
among those connected with his congregi^ 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding these trials, Mr 
Jameson was not without evidence that 
many of those under his pastoral care were 
advancing in religious experience, and be- 
coming more stedfastand consistent intbeir 
Christian profession. Some, who had once 
been living without God in the world, for- 
sook their wickedness and turned to the 
Lord ; some, who had been living without 
prayer,* became serious and devout, and 
ready unto every good work; and not a 
few finished their course on earth in the . 
hope of a blessed immortality. AppUcii^ 
tions for admission to tha fellowship of the 
Church, though not so numerous as he 
could have desired, were more firequ^t 
than might have been expected amid tlie 
opposing influences to wnioh the people 
were exposed ; and the communion-roll of 
the congregation in 1€45, contained the, 
names of nearly two hundred memberSj 
whose temporal matters were under the 
superintendence of nine deacons, and to 
the spiritual oversight of whom twelve 
elders had been regularly chosen and or- 
dained. But passing over several incideQ^ 
in Mr Jameson’s w at Goshen, ; 
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xnlgM htkve been Tecopcled as proofs of 
tbe ^ool^s of his nalmiiSiy, ve hasten to 
remar);:, that the Si^e of his missionarj 
labonrs was again to be changed, and a new 
and more ardaoas field of Christian enter- 
piise io be opened up before him in the 
mieusions uiidertalceiL by the Secession 
:0faureh to Old Calabar, on the western 
coast of Africa. 

If it be asked, why did Mr Jameson 
l^Te a station where his Master was so 
evidently owning his exertions, and crown- 
ing them with success? the answer must 
bo, that his removal was the natural con- 
sequence of the success Vhich had attended 
. his labours and those of his missionary 
brethren in Jamaica. They had been 
instrumental in bringing many of the 
negroes in that colony to a saving know- 
ledge of the gloriqeis gdspel, and to the 
enjoyment of all the privileges and hopes 
of Christianity ; and when, in the genuine 
spirit of the religion of Jesus, these con- 
verted Africans wished to make their 
Saviour known to others, they naturally 
thought of that wretched fatherland from 
which many of them had been tom in their 
youth, and where they had left many of 
their Idndred behind them. So early, in- j 
daedj as J^uary 1839, they had appealed i 
to the Missionary Presbytery of Jamaica, 
'earnestly beseeching them to undertake a 
mission to Africa; and even then the 
Presbytery were of one mind as to the 
desiraolenesB of complying with their i'o- | 
quest, and as to the importance of making i 
tue training of suitable agents for the ] 
proposed mission a principal object of I 
attention in Jamaica. In the same year, 
the congregation at Goshen began to mani- 
fest an interest in the movement, and 
made a collection of £8, 4s. 4d. on behalf 
of Africa. Next year, an African Society 
was formed in connexion with Mr Jame- 
son’s church, which soon numbered about 
one hundred member; and in a letter 
of this date to Mr William Bryden, Mr 
Jameson writes ; — ^ The question of Africa 
is exciting deep interest among uS^. . . . . 
Perhaps I may be called to plough the 
ragged soil of Africa, and another may 
water the vineyard here. 1 desire to have 
no will of my own in the matter. Lord, 
show me what Thou wilt, where Thpu wilt, 
and when Thou wilt.’ 

.In July 1841, the Presbytery met at 
(^shen, and besides elders, there were 
]>r^nt Messrs Birth, Waddell, Ander* 
sou^ Niven, Scott, “Simpson, Cowan, and 
Jameson., They spent two days in anxious 
dejiberiiitlpix in regard to Africa, and in 
earnest prayer to God for direction in this 
deeply-important matter. An eye-witness 
wus described these proceedings: — 
sept to the mission-house for all 
dofi^Ucs, and any others who might 


be there, when the measure^ was brought 
forward.. Mr Waddell introduced it, 
read extaracts (tom Buxton’s work. 
he sat down, all was silence for a few mo- 
ments. Then each minister rose in his 
turn, and made offer of himself ; . yea, 
solemnly devoted himself to Africa, if God 
should call. This decision is now on Its 
way home to the Society. No doubt it 
will gladden their hearts ; tor Jamaica mis- 
sionaries are the best fitted to go, and take 
along with them the youths in their con- 
gregations who are now in training for 
teaching their loUg-lost brothers and sis- 
ters. I wish, my dear friends, you had 
witnessed the scene. Eight devoted men, 
their hearts burning towards the cause of 
the Redeemer, looking plainly at ep?sry 
difficulty, ay, and at every danger (and 
who will deny the countless variety of j 
these), that must await the servant of Christ 
in wild, untamed Africa; and saying, Well, ! 
well, God is above them all, so that in his 
hand they feared them not. They came to ] 
God, saying, “ Here we are, each one willing | 
to go, each one anxious to go, if Thou wilt 
show in thy good time and way which of 
us Thou hast ordained and qualified for 
such aji undertaking.” Do you ask bow 1 
felt at such a solemn moment? I was 
lifted above myself at the noble bearing 
of the men. I was in tears, but my heart 
was glad, saying Amen to what was pass- 
ing.’ 

^ When they therefore were thus minded, 
did they use lightness ? or the things that 
they purposed, did they purpose according 
to the flesh ?’ W© think not. It was not 
the rash enthusiasih of youth, or the ro- 
mance of missions, that led them to devote 
themselves to this new enterprise; for 
they had learned by the experience of years 
what were the toils and dangers of com- 
mencing a mission in a heathen land. It 
was no stoical indifference to the society 
of frieq/ls and kindred that induced them 
thus to Volunteer a separation from their • 
second and adopted home ; for they were 
men of large and generous hearts, whose 
natural affections had been purified and 
strengthened' by the influence of Christiaci 
truth. But it was, indeed, felt to be no 
ordinary sacrifice which they made in thus 
offering to tear themselves from scenes 
which had become endeared to their hearts 
by so many tender and powerful assopia- > 
tions ; and it was in the martyr spirit of 
him who said, What, mean ye to weep 
and to break mine heart ? for I am ready 
not to be bound only, but idso to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus,” that they thus devoted themselves 
on the altar of the Afirican mission. And 
that Mr Jameson was not in this respect 
a whit behind the chief of his brethren, 
the following expression of his .fe^ngs. 
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t uttered al^et his‘ return to Scotland^ udll 
slioiir : — But I have' taken a long, and moat 
I probably a last, of Qoshen ; that 

spot vhich, by innumerable associations, 
now occupies ;in my heart the place which 
the spot where I was bom, and where were 
spent the h^py years of my boyhood, once 
^cUpied. My presence among you this 
night, together with the scowling clouds, 
the thunders and the lightnings, the winds 
and waves of the Atlantic, through all of 
which we have just been carried in safety 
under the care of a gracious God, reminds 
me that the anguish of heart,* and those 
floods of tears through which we have 
been passing, are not the tumultuating 
agitations of a dream of the night, or the 
vision of a roving fancy, but a truthful 
reality. My flock in Goshen, must I see 
thee no more ! Tomb of my amiable and 
beloved one, can I never more steal a look 
at thee ? Like a vision have you past from 
my eyes; and in a short hour, awaking 
as from a deep slumber, do I find myself 
separated from you all by thousands of 
miles of ocean ? Ah, beloved friends, no 
amount of the world’s glittering gold, no 
amount of her influence or her favour, 
would or could have moved me to submit 
to the rending up of such sacred ties, or 
to lay such a sacrifice upon her altar. 
One thing alone has induced me to loose 
my moorings, to bid adieu to a spot so 
interesting and so dear to my heart, and 
to go forth not knowing whither I am 
going ; and this is the word and the work 
of the Lord. The Master to whose service 
I have devoted my life, having the utmost 
ends of the earth given to him as his 
possession, is, I believe, sending me from 
Goshen to the dark land of Ethiopia, and 
who am I that I should say nay ? What 
are my feelings, my likings, my interests, 
and the interests of my beloved family, 
when by his providence and by the work- 
ings of his Spirit upon my own hf^rt, he 
• says, Arise, and go hence; have not I 
chosen thee, and do not I send thee? Fear 
thou not, neither be dismayed ; for I will 
not leave thee until thou hast done aU the 
w^rk which I have spoken to thee of.” If 
the British soldier would be unworthy of 
his character and of his country if he 
should fkil to obey the order of his sove- 
reign, surely 1 should consider myself un- 
worthy of my character and of my King, 
if 1 were to subordinate aught of his will 
or of his work to my own personal feel- 
ings or interest. No, I desire to know the 
grace of Hiift, who though rich, became 
poor, that we through his poverty might 
be rich.’ 

In prosecution' 6f the work to which the 
T’resbytery of Jamaica had thus devote 
themselves, Mr Waddell was sent to Scot- 
land in January 1845, together with Messrs 


Ed^etiey, Chisholm, and Hiller, to 
an interest in the mission to AfHca^ And 
that he might, if he shbuld meet with 
floient encouragement from the Synod 
Congregations of the Secession (^useh^ 
himself go forth as her first missioffiry to 
Old Calabar. The Christian public at 
home entered most cordially into the views 
of their brethren in Jamaica; and, ample 
funds having been provided for the sup- 
port of the mission, Mr Waddell and his 
companions were not only sent forth to 
Africa as the pioneers of the Church in 
this enterprise of gnercy, but, it was also 
found necessary that others should be ap- 
pointed by the Missionary Presbyteiy in 
Jamaica to assist him in the arduous work 
upon which he had entered ; while, from 
the first, the attention of all concerned 
seems to have been dii^cted to the minister 
of Goshen as the person best qualified 
to take the superintendence of the addi- 
tional band of labourers that might be 
sent forth. 

Mr Jameson had not anticipated that, 
he would be called on so soon to engage 
in the mission to Africa, and was busily 
employed in devising, and carrying into 
execution, new plans for increased activity 
and usefulness at Goshen. But in Decem- 
ber 1845, he received a letter from Mr 
Waddell, containing the following ap- 
peal : — ‘ I beseech you to make every effort 
to prepare a few more competent men, not 
oxuy of piety and natural talent, but of 
good education, to follow very soon. And 
I hope, dear brother, you will "be ready 
yourscK to follow next year with the band 
of coloured people. I know your heart is 
in this work ; and whether I die or live, 
you must be prepared to follow and carry 
it on.’ Immediately after receiving this 
letter, he wrote to Mr Blyth, suggesting 
that the Missionary Committee of the Pres- 
bytery should forthwith decide who should 
be sent as their next agent to Africa, and 
expressing his own willingness to go if he 
should be appointed, with the consent of 
all the ‘parties, to that service. At the 
same time, Mr Blyth was writing^ to Mr 
Jameson, ^ that Mr Waddell wished a 
band of assistants to be sent to Calabar, 
and that Mr Jameson was destined to be 
the leader of the new expedition.’ And 
again, in reply to Mr Jameson's letter. Mr 
Blyth wrote, ‘ that as the eye of the Pres- 
bytery had all along been uMn him, he 
need^ not to entertain any doubt of the 
acceptance of his services fbr Africa, but 
should lose no time in communicatii:Qg#ith 
the Society in Bose Street, whose agent las 
was,’ He accordingly wrotje to the Direct 
tors of thaA Society, informing them of 
the call which had, been addressed to him^ 
and stating his readiness tp comply 
it if he had their entire cCneuttene^ aim fP 
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Wdtlier minister fibould bo sent ont to sup- 
ply bis place at Gosben; but ^ 1 could not/ 
says ho, ^ with any comfort leave my young 
ilnnd inexperieiiced and weeping flock, with- 
seeing one in the midst of them, to 
teach^to comfort^ ^d to lead them when 
l am called upon to resign my charge/ 
iLlong with this letter he transmitted an 
earnest appeal to the preachers of the 
Gnited ' Secession Church (which the So- 
ciety were to publish if they consented to 
his removal to Africa), urging them to 
dedicate themselves to missionary labour, 
and to go forth to Jamaica to prosecute the 
work in which he had there been engaged. 
These communications were brou^t before 
tbe members of the Society in February 
1846; and, although they expressed their 
entire confidence in his prudence and zeal, 
and as a proof of their warmest affection in- 
structed the Directors specially to consider 
if Mr Jameson’s connexion with the Society 
could not be continued in the new sphere 
of labour upon which he was about to 
enter, it was unanimously resolved, ^that 
the Society feel they would be wanting in 
duty to God, to the Church generally, and 
to themselves, were they to throw any 
obstacles in Mr Jameson’s way, and there- 
fore they not only do not oppose Mr Jame- 
son’s going to Africa if his health permit, 
but cordially bid him God-speed in his 
new enterprise, commending him to that 
God whose glory in the diffusion of ^he 
gospel they believe he is thus seeking to 
promote/ 

This resolution having been forwarded 
to Mr Jameson, relieved his mind from 
all doubts as to the course he should pur- 
sue, while he was cheered by that part of 
the proceedings of the Society which en- 
couraged the hope that his connexion 
with it miffht be continued after his loca- 
tion in Amca. One of his sisters, in a 
letter to -the Directors written after his 
death, says, ^ 1 remember well the morn- 
ing your answer came. Before he opened 
the letter he asked me to retire with him 
to his own room; and, shutting tlie door 
and pointing me to the sofa, he laid the 
letter on the table, and we kneeled down. 
Then be poured out his soul before the 
Lord that, whatever was the decision, we 
mi|^t be enabled to meet all, and not 
flinch from trying duty. He then opened 
the letter, and wept much as he perused 
its solemn sentiments. After a long pause 
he «ai4> “ Well, well, Jane, ’tis all oi God, 
who Imowe the end from the beginning. 
Be Knows well 1 desired not to leave this 
dear peo|de> nor to break up our plea- 
sant home. Oh, no I my own inclination 
would be to live out my days amidst this 
.,^eo|de, and leave xny dust resting with 
tlie&B until ^^^atday.” Being called to 
I referred the matter to my beloved 


friends in Hose Street, and besought the 
Lord to declare his will through them ; ' 
which He has since done, in a beautiful 
and thrilling manner, by the fine spirit 
which they display. Therefore, let us be 
up and doing, and make haste to follow as 
the Lord And from that day the 

way did open, and we seemed, even amidst 
much care, to walk smoothly through.’ 

In March 1846, the Mission Board of the 
Presbytery of Jamaica met, to consider 
Mr Waddell’s p^posal that one of their 
number should join him in Africa; and, 
as Mr Jaflieson had already declar^ his 
readiness to labour, there, they expressed 
their entire concurrence in the arrange- 
ment, recommending that Mr Goldie 
should be sent to Goshen until a succe^or 
to Mr Jameson should arrive f]X)m Scot- 
land. The Western Committee of the 
Presbytery did not, however, think it ex- 
pedient to sanction the temporary removal 
of Mr Goldie from the station in which he 
was located; and as there was no catechist 
residing at Goshen, nor any other person 
to whose charge Mr Jameson could com- 
mit his people, he continued to labour 
among them for some weeks longer. In 
the month of June he secured the services 
of Mr Gregory, one of the agents of the 
Scottish Missionary Society, for Goshen ; 
and every obstacle to his departure being 
thus removed, he took out a passage for 
himself, his elder sister, and his daughter, 
in the Copse, which was expected to sail 
from Falmouth for Leith in the beginning 
of July. The interval was busily spent in 
introducing Mr Gregory to the people, in 
unfolding to him his plans for their im- 
provement, and in preparations for the 
voyage ; and, having taken an aflectionate 
farewell of his people, who were deeply 
aflected by his departure, he embarked at 
Montego Bay on the 6th of July. After 
a pleasant Yoj&ge of seven weeks, the vessel 
cast an(*hor in Leith Hoads at three o’clock 
in the morning of the 27th August; and « 
at twelve o’clock a party of friends from 
Hose Street, together witn Mr John Camp- 
bell, who had been appointed to succeed 
him at Goshen, went on board to congratu- 
late him on his safe arrival, and to conduct 
him to Fdinburgli, where many other 
fnends were ready to give him a cordial 
welcome. 

The state of his health, which had been 
weakened by successive attacks of fever 
in Jamaica, required that he should now 
enjoy a season of repose from mental 
exertion and excitement, air^ the sc^eg 
where he had spent his youth; hut his 
anxiety to reach that sphere of labour to 
which he had been appointed was too j^reat 
to allow him to mnam long in his hat^e 
country, and the fbw weeks which he did. 
spend with his fnends in Edinburgh, 
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Perth, and other places, were occupied in 
attending meetings, in arranging his family 
affairs, and in making the requisite pre- 
parations for his voyage to the Calabar 
river. 

At the request of the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, he took part in the services 
at the ordination of Mr Campbell, as his 
successor in the Jamaica Mission, on the 
evening of Tuesday the 29th of September ; 
and delivered interesting and affection- 
ate addresses to the newly-ordained mis- 
sionary, and to the congregation which 
was about to send them both fdHh as its 
representatives on the heathen field. On 
Sabbath, October 3, he preached for the 
last time in Rose Street Church,* occupy- 
ingKthe pulpit in the morning and evening 
of that day, while Mr Campbell preached 
in the afternoon ; and on the mllowing 
Sabbath, Mr Jameson delivered his last 
discourse in Scotland, to a crowded and 
deeply interested audience, in Dr Robson’s 
Church, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

From Glasgow, Mr Jameson proceeded 
to Manchester and Liverpool, where he 
enjoyed the society of his brothers, and 
of other friends, until the Magistrate, the 
vessel in which a free passage had been 
kindly granted to him, had completed her 
cargo, and was ready for sea. On the 
31st of October he sailed from Liverpool; 
and the numerous party of friends who 
accompanied him. to the mouth of the 
river left him in good health, and full of 
zeal for the accomplishment of the work 
to which he had devoted himself. To his 
large and affectionate heart it was a sore 
trial thus to separate himself from friends 
and relations, some of whom had peculiar 
claims on his regard; but ^he had long 
counted the cost, and he bore the parting 
with much Christian fortitude.’ The voyage 
proved somewhat tedious; but on the 21st 
January 1847, after a passage of eleven 
weeks, and exactly ten years after ^is first 

• landing in Jamaica, he arrived in the 
Calabar river, and landed at Duke Town, 

• the residence of King Eyamba, and near 

. to which the first mission house had b^n 

ducted by Mr Waddell and his com- 
panions. Soon after landing, he was in- 
troduced to, and favourably received by, 
Eyamba, and his principal gentlemen; 
but he found none of the members of the 
mission at Duke Town, as Mr Waddell 

; had sailed to Jamaica in the Warree to ob- 
tain an additional supply of assistants, and 
his companions in labour had removed to 
Fernando to escape the smokes during 
the unhealthy season at Calabar. 

Mr Jameson’s subsequent labours in 

* Mf Jameson*B Bemi|| on the evening of this 

' day, and bis addresses ir Mr Campbeirs ordina- 
tion, were printed by the publishers of this Journal 
in 1846, under the title, ' eervices at the OjNUnatlon * 
of Mr John CampbeU,' dfb. 


Africa, and the events connected with^^Ms 
lamented death, have been so fully 
so recently nar^ted in the Missionibty 
Record we United Presbyterian Church, 
that it is unnecessary to give more 'tftan 
an outline of th^n here. On the 
January he sailed to Fernando Po, to join 
the members of the mission there ; and he 
not only had the pleasure of fellowship 
with them, but also during his i^ort ^stay 
at that place, experiencea much kind- 
ness from, and had much delightful inter- 
course with, the brethren of the Baptist 
Mission. On the 3d of February be aud 
his companions sailed from Fernando Po 
on their return to Calabar; and having 
landed at Duke Town on the evening of 
the 5th, they established themselves in 
the Mission-house, and made preparations 
for resuming the labours of the station. 
After preaching in some of the ships in 
the river, in the Mission-house, and once 
in the house of King Eyamba, Mr Jame- 
son proceeded to Creek Town, the resi- i 
dence of King Eyo Honesty, on the 17th | 
of February ; Captain Smiin of the Henry 
conveying him and his luggage up the 
river in his boats. On the 24th Mr 
Jameson commenced his school at Creek 
Town with thirty-two scholars, of whom 
one of the most promising was a son of 
King Eyo, who was about ten years of age, 
was most anxious to receive instruction, 
ai^ soon became strongly attached to his 
teacher. The attendance at the school 
gradually increased to about sixty ; and, 
although some of the pupils were fre- 
quently absent, the progress which many 
of them made was very encouraging, and 
as King Eyo said, ^ he do plenty good to 
these young boys.’ On the 14th of May 
King Eyamba died, and the missionary 
party were much distressed by the number 
of slayes and others, who, according to 
Calabar custom, were slain day by day 
that they might attend on the departed- 
ruler in the other world. With the view 
of staying this sacrifice of human life, Mr 
Jameson went to Duke Town, and faith- 
fully remonstrated with Evo and the other 
chiefs ; but finding that he could not in* 
dace them to desist from the cruel practice 
of their country, he returned to Creek 
Town on the 17th, and resumed his labours . : 
in the school, and in the house of 
Eyo on the Sabbath. On the 19th of June 
Mr Waddell arrived in the Warree frotk 
Jamaica, with a goodly band assistants 
for the work; and on the 39th of thfl^ 
month the vessel moved np to Creek TowiL 
to discharge the house which «h6 haa 
brought out from Jamaica for that , 

The last entry in Mr Jamissoii’s jenmal 
has reference to the vessel as she lav at v 
anchor before his residence^ end. is hsM*. : 
resting when viewed in eqaemezion • 
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no^le effort by ’wkicb the obildren in 
tbe Ohurelies haye since placed a vessel of 
thdr awn at the eommaxid of the Calabar 
missionaries Best on/ he says, ‘ little 
and ei^oy 'ttiat repose to which thy 
harOervice entMes thee ! may the bless- 
ing of Heayen never cease to rest upon 
thee, and upon him who placed' thee at 
bur disposal ; and whether thon continue 
ours OP not, may prosperous gales ever 
attend thee, and may VaZahar never want 
such a measenger of good tidings, to dwell 
in her rivers, and to carry the message of 
mercy to her utmost Ir^undaries !’ 

The meeting between Mr Jameson and 
Mr Waddell at Calabar was a season of 
encouragement and excitement to both; 
and they, as well as the Church whose 
agents they were, hoped that they might 
be long spared to Ribour together for the 
evangelisation of the heathen tribes of 
Western Africa. But the God of missions 
had otherwise determined. On the 28th 
of July Mr Jameson visited Duke Town, 
and attended the weekly prayer-meeting 
of the mission, at which he read the 14th 
chapter of John, and gave a brief address, 
showing how much need they had of the 
consoling words of the Saviour, as they 
were in a land of sin^ and a land of death, 
from which some of them might soon be 
taken away by the stroke of the last enemy. 
As the Lord’s supper was about to bo ob- 
served by the missionaries at Duke Totu, 
he alluded at the close of his address in a 
very solemn manner to the approaching 
Communion Sabbath, and spoke of the 
pleasure he anticipated in sitting down at 
the Lord’s table in Old Calabar. This was, 
however, his last address to his brethren ; 
and he was to drink of the fruit of the 
vine with them no more in the Church 
below. On returning to Creek Town he 
felt slightly unwell ; but was quite better 
on Saturday. On Sabbath his illness re- 
turned; in the afternoon of that day medi- 
cal aid was called, and as it was now evident 
that he was sufiering from fever, every 
means that skill and wection could devise, 
to arrest the progress of the disease, and 
to prolong his valuable life, was resorted 
to, but sdl in vain. The fatal malady 
did its work, and at six o’clock on the 
evening of the 5th of August, he peace- 
fully exi>ired. A grave was dug for him 
in the mission grounds; and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the following day, the 
surviving missionaries, King Eyo, and the 
captains of the vessels in the river attended 
his remains to the narrow house in which 
they were to be deposited. ‘ There,’ says 
Mr Waddell, ^ we committed to Calabar 
earth the remains of a servant of God, who 
would not have wished to die in any other 
place or circumstances than those which 
terminated his career, in the assured hope 


of a blessed resurrection. Creek Town 
shall send forth not him only, but many, 

I trust as his children, on that dap.’ 

^ Blessed are the dead thatdie in the Lord ; 
they rest from their labours, and their 
works do' follow them. O Death 1 where 
is thy sting ? O Grave ! where is thy 
victory ? Thanks be unto God who givem 
ns the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

His death was the cause of deep and sin- 
cere sorrow to the Church of which he was 
so lovel)^n ornament, and to all the friends 
of the Calabar Mission in Britain and 
Jamaica; and the sympathy expressed to- 
wards his bereaved and mourning relatives 
was lively and universal. But by none 
was the blow more severely felt thaif'hy 
his brethren in the African mission; who 
thus unitedly expressed their regard for 
their beloved fellow-labourer, and their 
testimony to his worth: — ‘ While we bow 
with meek submission to the holy provi- 
dence of God in this most painful event, 
we cannot but feel that every member of 
the mission families has lost a precious 
friend, and the mission in general a most 
valuable agent, who seemed well fitted, 
both by natural and acquired endowments, 
and by the gifts of divine grace, to be 
eminently useful in making known the 
living and true God, and his love in Christ 
Jesus, to the people of Calabar; and in 
extending the kingdom of the Bcdeemer 
widely in this part of Africa. Though 
the time permitted to our beloved brother to 
labour in this missionary field has been but 
short, his assiduous devotion to the work 
of his great Master has made an impres- 
sion on Creek Town, and especially on the 
boys attending his school, who under him 
were making most gratifying progress in 
the elements of Christian knowledge and 
English education. His amiable disposi- 
tion made him beloved, his godliness and 
hones tf respected, and his devoted zeal 
for the glory of the Lord admired, by all * 
who knew him. While we lament his 
loss we will cherish his memory, and en- • 
deavour to imitate his example.’ 

Our exhausted space forbids any attempt 
at a delineation of his character. His own 
works must praise him in the gates ; but 
all will acknowledge that, while his attain- 
ments as a scholar and theologian were 
higblv respectable, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished by his pi^ty and prudence, his 
humility and disinterestedness, his fidelity 
and zeal, the strength of hia^atural amo- 
tions, and the ardour of his Ckristian love. 
Our end in this sketch, will be gained jf it 
shall contribute to keep alive the remem- 
brance, or to exciln^to the imitation, of 
the fallen missionary, whose grave, bb has 
been well said, ^has hallowed the sbil of 
Old Calabar; and whose name is 
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to all our Churches as the symbol of all 
that is simple in charact^, lovely in 
temper, elevated in aiin, unwearied in zeal, 
and eziterprising in action.’^ 


PHYSICAL STUDIES. 

RECENT NSBT7LAB THEORY EXPLODED. 

The theory is, that the original materials 
of the creation have been separated as they 
now are by the action of gravitation, and 
in accordance with the existing laws of 
motion, while cooling down from their 
original state of incandescent heat, during 
periods of time inconceivably long — ^there 
. bdJfeg no need for any miraculous inter-, 
vention in the process of creation, no need 
for the workings of the Creators energy, 
unless it were to originate the pristine 
matter itself, and to confer upon it its 
peculiar powers. 

‘ According to this theory, the sun is a 
mass of shining matter, gradually agglo- 
merated into its present spheroidal form 
by the power of gravitation. Our world is 
a mass of matter that having cooled has 
ceased to shine, and has been moulded 
into its present shape by the power of 
gravitation. Our moon has been similarly 
formed. So have all the primary and 
secondary planets. Gravitation is em- 
ployed to account for their forms, and also 
to give a reason for their motions. As 
the primal atoms were rushing together 
under the influence of this aggregating 
force, they were thrown into a whirling 
motion, as eddies are produced near the 
edges of a rapid stream. Hence have 
originated their motions in their orbits, 
and also their motions round their axes. 
Gravity has done all things in the forming 
and arranging of the solar system. The 
adaptations and the balancings of all the 
forces, whether solar, planetary, satBllitary, 
cometary, or stellar, are all due to the sole 
operation of this ubiquitous and eve^- 
oporating power. 

This is going a very long way in the 
Toad of speculation. The theorists went 
•further. They not only talked of systems 
formed, but also of systems undergoing 
formation by the grand gravitating force. 
They pointed to the sky, and there among 
the nebulEc they saw, or thought they saw. 
Vast aggregations of the primal matter, 
stiU incandescent, gathering into ever- 
condensing glasses under the influence of 
gravitation — in fact, infant systems not* 
yet folly formed; but which, after the 
lapse of some vast period, will shiner forth 
enriched with all their ihrniture of sun, 
planets, moons, rings, and comets, arranged 

* BrTCadie,*— Lifepf Wilaon, 35 vol. Presbyterian 
FathttW. 


oon*ectly, and moving harmaniously. Th/ey 
pointed to globular and spheroidal aebnlee. 
more or less ag^egated, as those in which 
I the process of mrmation had been Carried 
to a greater or a less extent. And th^j^h 
there were even Ihen startling objeliRouB 
and ponderous diflieulties in the theorists’ 
way, yet these they treated lightly, main- 
taining th^ further discovery would sweep 
them off, and leave their theory undisputed. 
With the augmenting power of optical 
instruments they trusted that the proofs 
of their theory would become fuller and 
stronger. When,^ therefore, the grand 
telescope of Lord Eosse was being pre- 
pared, they were pleased with the hope 
that soon there would be supplied satis- 
factory evidence that it was no baseless 
hypothesis which they had adopted. In 
the various nebulae psesenting a rounded 
outline, they held there were to be seen 
the successive stages of the agglomerating 
condensing process — some being more 
rounded and others less, some being but 
little condensed and others much. 'Those 
difibrences among the rounded nebulae, 
th^ pointed to as corresponding to the 
difierent appearances of the trees in a forest 
containing many individuals of the same 
species, in difierent stages of tlieir growth. 
And as we conclude that the sapling is of 
the same species with the oak, though we 
do not witness its conversion into the full- 
gepwn tree ; so, they argued, we are en- 
tiued to conclude that the diffuse spheroidal 
nebula is a nascent sun, although we do 
not witness all the stops of its condensation, 
although we do not even witness during 
our brief period of observation any con- 
siderable alteration in its form. The 
evidence of the theory might not be 
complete, but yet it was very nearly so, 
and when improved telescopes were em- 
ployed it doubtless would bo rendered 
more fully satisfying. This they fondly 
expected. 

Alas, for the theorists and their theory I 
The giant telescope of Kosso, at last was 
finished and mounted. It was turned 
towards the nebula in Orion — one which 
had been pronounced «*nresolvable, and in 
which, it was alleged, there were to be 
seen clear indications of the condensing 
power. The examination was conducted 
with breathless interest. At first there 
^peared not the weakest trace of a star. 
The nebula looked much brighter. It had 
become surpassingly brilliant; but the 
weather was unfiivourable, And the results 
of ihe scin:^tiny remained still donbtfuL 
At length the air became finer — ^the eipami- 
nation was resumed ; and although the 
state of the atmosphere 'prevent^ the 
observer’s using the full magnifying power 
of his instrument, yet he ‘qould plainly 
see that all about the trapezium Is a 
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Mass of istatBf Hke re^t of the nebula also 
abounding with stately and exhibiting the 
Ol^acteristicB of r^hfabHity strongly 
marked.^ 

of the nebula in^Ihion^and 
regarding the visibility of a crude, primal, 
nwdoiifi matter out of which suns and 
eystems are forming, were shown to be 
Without evidence to support th^m. 

however, was not the only result 
of the examination of this celebrated 
nebula by means of the new colossal tele- 
scope. Another result scarcely less • im- 
pmtant was obtained. The nebulse which, 
when viewed through telescopes of inferior 
power, presented a rounded outline, were 
found' presenting most intricate and irre- 
gular imapes, when subjected to this new 
unrivalled optic poi^r. The nebula situated 
in the Dog's Ear, which, examined with 
the help of a telescope possessing moderate 
power, assumed a circular aspect, viewed 
through the great telescope, ' appeared a 
double scroll curiously adorned with 
fringes, and resembling nothing known, in 
its general outline, except a roll partially 
opened out, or the convolutions of a stu- 
pendous glitteri ng shell. F orms apparently 
simple become, under Lord Fosse’s instru- 
ment, most strangely complex. Their 
regular outline is replaced by an outline 
fringed and jagged in the most fantastic 
modes. Filaments wholly unobserv<ed 
when a weaker instrument is used, are 
seen hanging, as it were, by the central 
mass; and fibres are seen shooting froi^ 
it in a great diversity of directions. 

In this way the evidence in favour of an 
effective condensing power, urging the 
materials, of the* nebulas into closer and 
still closer aggregation, is entirely over- 
thrpwn and swept away. That a power 
tending to congregate and agglomerate the 
stellar masses does exist, we see no cause 
to dispute. But is that power unbalanced ? 
Is there no opi^sing force effectively coun- 
teracting the aggregating force? pKecent 
discovery hints that there is. Our own 
vast stellar system, including the bright 
stars which the unaided eye descries, and 
the rest which astronomers regard as 
belonging to our firmament through all 
"*he vast extent they tenant, — this vast 
system appears to have a motion of rota- 
tion around some centre — perhaps some 
vast mass non-luminous, and therefore to 
ns invisible — perhaps the mechanical 
centre of gravity of the whole stupendous 
stellar array and of the orbs that probably 
revolve around the mighty shining throng. 
If so, the supposed conueusiug power of 
gi^vity on the stellar clusters must be dis- 
tnissea from the category of effective causes. 
!l^iat condensing power may exist ; but if 
eoimtervailed by an equal separating power. 


no result whatever can follow from its 
existenee and operation. ; ^ ^4 

Thus the daring theory to which we 
have refierred is' left a mere hypothesis, a 
mental fictioti, destitute not merely of 
valid evidence, but likewise of probability, 
nay, of plausibility iteelf. And thus the 
insidious attempt to set aside the special 
Divine agency to which the Scrij^ures 
lead us to ascribe the creation of the uni- 
verse is fairly baffled, is effectively repelled^ 
On other grounds, what has been called 
the nebular theory, in so fiar as it is em- 
ployed to supersede special creative agency, 
may be opposed and overthrown. These 
grounds, however, we cannot stay to con- 
sider. We close with a single observa- 
tion : — Unlike the Koran and &e Shast^s, , 
unlike the Myths of Pagan Greece and the 
Legends of Papal Home, the pure unadul- 
terated Bible is ever illustrated and con- 
firmed by the successive disclosures of 
advancing science. 


SEPTEMBER IN PALESTINE. ^ 

In our last paper we alluded to the 
prevalence of hot winds, and, according to 
promise, we resume the subject this month. 
On the highest elevation of the hill country 
between Jerusalem and Ramla, on the 
25th of March, Wilde perceived a certain 
sultriness of the air. The wind was blow- 
ing from the south-east, and on looking 
behind, he discovered a peculiar haziness 
of the atmosphere, which momentarily ap- 
proached toward his party, while in front 
all was yet bright and distinct. Pre- 
sently the sultriness increased, although 
the sun was not particularly hot, and there 
was rather more breeze than usual. This 
wind, which was the sirocco, appeared to 
move as a stratum of the. atmosphere. 
The wind had been blowing from the 
south-east for the two days previous, and < 
it had probably been for some time tra- 
versing the hot and arid Idumean desert, , 
where it met no particle of vegetable life 
to modify its force. This wind takes uf;, - 
and holds suspended in it, the minutest 
particles of sand, which, in the space of a 
couple of hours, he and his party could 
perceive on their clothes. The air itself 
became a hot, thick, palpable haze, of a 
bluish-grey colour, rendering the outlines 
of object indistinct. It resembles that 
peculiar appearance and quivering motion 
which the heat and smoke of a fire has, 
when lighted in the open air of a clear hot 
sunny day. Although it may be blowing 
hard at the time, yet the breeze is unre- 
freshing, and comes hot and sultry on .the 
brow, producing at first a feeling of oppres- 
sion and constriction bf the chest. This 
increases in time to a sickening sense of 
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sttffooatiDn. There is a general dryness of 
the skin^the pores cease to throw out their 
secretions, the mouth becomes dry and 
parched, attended with urgent thirst ; the 
vessels of the eyes red and tinged ; head- 
ache and lassitude ensue. Finally, great 
prostration of strength is felt, which re- 
mains long after the exciting cause has 
ceased, and the other symptoms have been 
removed; and there is the most debilitating 
effect produced upon the mind. The de- 
pressing effect of the sirocco may be that 
alluded to by the Psalmist as * the arrow 
that flieth by day.* * • 

Of the simoom (termed by the Turks 
samieV)^ the accounts given by travellers 
are very various, and even contradictory.+ 
When a traveller depends entirely on the 
testimony of the Arabs of the desert, some 
allowance may be made for exaggerations 
in his statements ; but when he describes 
what he has himself witnessed, we are 
bound to receive his testimony, unless we 
can prove that he is not trustworthy. It 
is sometimes designated the sometimes 
the poisonous wind; and both seem to be 
accurately descriptive of its character. In 
the heart of the desert its devastating 
effects are terrible ; its influence is modi- 
fied when it passes over the crowded city, 
but even then it sometimes proves destruc- 
tive of human life to an alarming extent. 
Thevenot mentions that in 1656 it suffo- 
cated four thousand persons in one night, 
and, in 1658, twenty thousand in a night. 
Volney compares the extreme heat of the 
wind to that of a large oven when the 
bread is being withdrawn ; and Moryson 
compares the inhaling of it to the swallow- 
ing of too hot broth. Volney says, that when 
the wind begins to blow, the atmosphere 
assumes an alarming aspect. The sky, at 
other times so clear, becomes dark and 
heavy; the sun loses its splendour, and 
appears of a violet colour. The air is not 
cloudy, but grey and thick; and is in fact 
• filled with an extremely subtle dffst, that 
penetrates everywhere. This wind, alWay^ 
light and rapid, is not at first remarkably 
hot, hut increases in heat in proportion as 
discontinues, till animated bodies soon dis- 
cover it by the change it produces in them. 
The lungs, which a too rarefied air no 
longer expands, are contracted, and become 
painful. Respiration is short and difficult; 
the skin parched and dry; and the body 
consumed by an internal heat. In vain is 
recourse had to large draughts of water. 
Nothing can restore perspiration. In vain 
is all coolntss sought for. All bodies in 
which it is usual to find it deceive the 
hand that touches them. Marble, iron, 
water — notwithstanding that the sun no 
longer appears — are hot. The streets are 

»i« Pa. xci. 5. 

t The reader may consult Pobinaon'a CaXmtU 
art* Winds, for a good view of both sides. 
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deserted, ‘ and the death-like silence of 
night prevails everywhere. The inhabit 
tants of towns and villages shut themsein^ 
up in their houses, and those of the desert 
ill their tents, or in pits they dig injU^ 
earth, where they wait the termina|iMI^f 
this destructive heat. Water spilt on the 
ground speedily evaporates, and the travel- 
ler is liabl^te be deprived of his supply by 
the water^iying up in his skin bottles. 
The prjhci{>al stream mores twelve feet 
above the ground, and those who* fall 
prostrate till it passes over them receive 
little, if any, injury from it. It is said that 
camels and other aftmals perceive its ap- 
proach, and bury their mouths and nostrils 
in the sand. Burckhardt, however, says 
that camels are distressed, not by the heat, 
but by the dust blowing into their large 
prominent eyes. In June 1813, he was 
overtaken by what he calls ,a violent 
simoom. When the whirlwind arose, ho 
endeavoured to cover his face with his 
handkerchief ; the beast on which he rode, 
being made unruly by the quantity of dust 
thrown into its eyes, and by the terrible 
noise of ^lie wind, set off at a furious 
gallop. He lost the reins, and received a 
heavy fall ; and, not being able to see ten 
yards before him, he remained wrapped up 
in his cloak on the spot where he fell 
until the wind abated, when, pursuing his 
dromedary, bo found it at a great distance, 
quietly standing near a low shrub, the 
biSinches of which afforded some shelter to 
its eyes. It continues only for a few 
imnutcs, but may return at intervals for 
imree days. The death produced by this 
pestilential blast is a real sufibcation. The 
lungs being empty are convulsed, the cir- 
culation is disordered, and the whole mass 
of blood driven by the heat towards the 
head and breast ; whence that hemorrhage 
at the nose and mouth, which happens ^ 
after death. This wind is especially fatal 
to persons of a plethoric habit, and those 
in whom fatigue has destroyed the tone of 
the,, muscles and vessels. The corpse 
remains a long time warm, swells, turns 
blue, and is easily separated; all of which 
are signs of that putrid fermentation which 
takes place when the humours become 
stagnant. 

The royal Psalmist finely alludes to the L 
destructive effects of this hot wind op 
green herb and flower of the field. * 
for man,* says he, * his days are as grass ; 
as a flower of the field, so be fiourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone, and the place thereof shall know it 
no more.** 

This was probably the natural agent by 
which the host of Sennacherib was de- 
stroyed, when ^tbe angel of the Lord went 
forth, and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians an hundred and fourscore and live 
♦ Ps. ciii. ]5, 16. ' . ' 
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thousand : and whon they arose in the morn- 
ings beholds they were w dead ehrpaes*’* 

* Like the leaves of the forest* when summer is green* 

T^t host with their biutners at sunset were seen ; 

Llkl^e kayes of the forest* when autumn has 

blown* 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 
*For the angel of death spread hi£l(^iDgs on the 
blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever 
grew still.* 

The miraculous part of this transaction 
consisted in bringing the pestilential blast 
[ of the desert to the very walls of J erusalem ; 

! that, too, by night when it seldom blows; 

, and by confining it&K destructive influence to 
: the Assyrian host, while the Jews who 
; were within the city were uninjured. 

I Speaking of the certainty that the pre- 
I dieted glory of the Church will ultimately 
! be realized, Isaiah says, ^ All flesh is grass, 

I and ail the goodliness thereof as the flower 
i of the field: the grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth ; because the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon It: surely the people is grass. 
The* grass withereth, the flower fadeth: 
but the word of our God shall stand jfor 
ever.’f By *the people^ here we are to 
understand the world at large, * The people 
is grass;’ that is, all men are frail 'as the 
grass. This passage embraces a statem^t 
of the fact, that extraordinary influences 
sometimes cause a premature decay of tlje 
verdure and beauty of the field. The wi™ 
of Jehovah bloweth upon it. It is generally 
admitted that it is the wind that is here 
referred to, and the word ought to be so 
x'endered. The same word is used in the 
8th chapter of Genesis, whore it is said, 

* The Lord made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters of the deluge were 
assuaged.’ And again, in Isaiah xi. 4, 
where it is sai^of the Messiah, ‘ With the 
breath of his lips shall he slay the wic^cod.’ 
A wind of Jehovah is a HebraiSin for a 
strong wind. The reference may be to the 
simoom. This wind of Jehovah blowing 
upon the grass and flowers of the field, 
caused them speedily to fade and wither. 
The grass and flowers, as applied to man, 
denote health, beauty, wisdom — as posses- 

' sions of frail and uncertain tenure. It is 
sad to reflect how speedily the glory of the 
world passes away. We change, and every- 
thing around is changing; but God is im- 
mutablet, and his word will not fail. 

In September the vintage commences 
in the Holy Land, and continues till the 
middle of October. Bipe grapes may be 
i^und so early as thd month of May. They 
come into season in Au^st,.and continue 
BO for about four months. According to. 
♦ Isa. xkxvU. 35. f Isa. xh 6-8. 


the Rev. S. Robson, Jewish missionary at 
Damascus, ^From August to December, 
bread mxd grapes. are substantially the food 
of the people. Very thin cakes of bread 
made of fl^r, or of barley meal and floor 
mixed, and eaten with plenty of grapes, 
form the meals of the inhabitants of Leba- 
non, morning, noon, and night.’ The Rev. 
H. Homes, American missionary at Con- 
stantinople, says, in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for May 1848, that ^the remarkable fact is, 
that in Asia Minor hnd Syria, the largest 
part of the produce of the vine is used for 
other pufposes than making intoxicating 
liquors.’ And again: ^ In the vine-growing 
districts of Turkey, the grape stands as 
prominent among the productions of the 
country, as a sourco of comfort and pros- 
perity, as the Bible makes it to have been 
among the productions of Judea.’ 


THE CABINET. 



THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 

The slave whoso extraordinary escape 
from servitude in Richmond, and almost 
miraculous arrival at Philadelphia, -created 
such a sensation about two weeks since, was 
introduced to the audience . — (American 
Newspaper of ^th June last) He was 
actuallv transported three hundred miles 
through a slaveholding country, and by- 
public thoroughfares, in a box, by measure- 
ment exactly three feet one inch long^ two 
feet wide, and two feet six inches dee}). 
Brown, for that is his name now, told his 
story in an artless manner, and with 
natural diffidence. He is of course un- 
lettered, but his adventures, and the forti- 
tude with which he bore the perils and 
privations of his terrible journey, excited, 
says the Boston Traveller, a thrill of sym- 
pathy and admiration in every one who 
listened: The following is an abstract of 
aja’w'" ~lOry 

While at Richmond, though the box 
was legibly and distinctly marked, ^ this 
side up with care,’ it was placed on 
with his head downwards. He felt strange 
pains, and was preparing himself to die, 
preferring liberty or death to slavery, and 
no gave no sign. He was, however, re- 
lieved from his painful position, and en- 
countered no other danger than the rough 
handling of the box, until it arrived at 
Washington. When the porters who had 
charge of it reached the dep^t there, they 
threw or dropped it with violence to the 
ground, and it rolled down a small hiU, 
turning over two or three times. This he 
thought was bad enough, but the words he 
heard flUed him with an^ish, and brought 
with them the blackness of despair. They 
were, that the box was so heavy it ceuld 
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not be foirmrded on that night, but mus^ 
lay over twenty-four hours. In the laaj/ 
guage of the fugitive, ^ My he»ti 
in my throat; I could scarcely 4mathe; 
great sweats came over me ; Jl^ave up all 
hope. But it was put my remem- 
brance ^at the Pre^iiilsigr had said, it is 
good to pray air-liirtimes. So I tried to 
put it into the hearts 
of these men to find a way to send this 
box forward.” While I was yet praying, 
a man came in and said, that box must 
go on it ; it’s the express mail.” Oh, what 
relief I felt. I was taken into the depot, 
and I was placed head downwards again 
for the space of half an hour. My eyes 
were swollen almost out of my head, and 
I fast becoming insensible, when the 
position was changed.’ 

He arrived in Philadelphia after many 
hair-breadth escapes, and the box was 
taken to the house to which it was directed. 
The panting inmate heard voices whisper- 
ing; afterwards more men came in. They 
were doubtful or fearful of opening the 
box. He lay still, not knowing who the 
people were. Finally, one of them knocked 
on the box, and asked, ^ Is all right here?’ 

‘ All right,’ echoed from the box. The 
finale of this simple tale was received with 
deafening shouts. 

In corroboration of it, Bev. S. J. May 
said he was in Philadelphia in the midst 
of the excitement caused by this wonderful 
adventure. He said that, for obvious rea- 
sons, he could not give the name of the 
gentleman to whom the box was consigned, 
but he knew him as a warm-hearted friend 
of humanity. That gentleman had told 
him (Mr M.), that when the box arrived 
at his house, he was overcome with agita- 
tion. The man might be dead. He hoped, 
yet feared. It might bo necessary to call 
a coroner. He finally assembled several 
true friends, and then tremblingly asked, 

^ ^Is all right here?’ The voice cd ^e up . 
as if from the grave, ^All rigli<;.’wfc®iii 
reaction of his feelings was so great as to 
stop his breath ; but when he could speak, 

wildly exclaimed, ‘ You are the greatest 
man in America.’ 

The fugitive when released, after stretch- 
ing his limbs, did not appear fatigued. 
The glorious sense of freedom was upon 
him in his heart, pervading his whole 
being, and burst out into song. This was 
his appropriate anthem of deliverance : — 

waited patiently, and the Lord hath 
delivered me^ 


HEV. me WILSON, PERTH. — MIS LAST 
SEHMON, AND DEATH. 

He preached from the ninth verse of 
the forty-eighth Psalm : ^ We have thought 
of thy loving-kindness in the midst of thy 


temple.’ This was his last text, and it was 
appropriate. The loving-kindness of God* 
had ever been with him a fiivourite theme. 
Often had he expatiated on it. He had 
frequently thought’ of it in the tempVrT; 
and soon was be to sing of it in tbesepper 
sanctuary. His last text on earth was his 
first song in glory. His spirit was yet 
vibrating mpder the excitement of this 
delicious tneme, when it was summoned 
away to those hymning choirs that sing of 
love before the throne ; and he felt their 
halleluiah to be but the melody of his own 
sensations, elevated«and prolonged. His 
friend, Moncrieff of Culfargie, in whom 
the impulses of kindness were as powerful 
as the ardours of zeal; had taken him out 
to his own rural residence, in hopes of 
his improvement; but a week spent there 
brought him no relief.* His dAility pre- 
vented him from improving by the air and 
recreation which aro so grateful to an 
invalid when removed into the country. 
The ‘ silver cord ’ had lost its tension, and 
I he was not able 

. • To climb 

The breezy summit’s brow sublime/ 

and welcome the exhilaration of such re- 
freshing exercise. It was i&w the fall of 
the year, and the brown and faded loaves 
that rustled beneath his feeble tread were 
felt to be the emblem of his own speedy 
dissolution. On the first Sabbath of 
November, which was also the first day of 
the" month, he baptized the twin children 
ofihis frienci Mr Fisher; and Mr Fisher 
- in his ^ Domestic Record’ — * This was 

tno last piece of public ministerial work 
performed by that eminent servant of 
Jesus Christ.’ A fortnight longer did he 
sojourn on earth, and at length he ^ fell on 
sleep,’ on the 14th November 1741. 

♦ Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 

For while thy stay was yet on earth. 

His seal was on thy brow.* 

— Eadio^$ Life of Wihon* ^ 

\ • THE MANX BIBLE. 

There was but a single copy of the 
translation completed, which was com- 
mitted to Dr Kelly to convey to White^ 
haven, that he might get it printed there. 
He took his passage in a little sloop. It 
so happened that the sloop got on a sunkeni 
rock near the mouth of Whitehaven har- 
bour, and there went to pieces. Dr Kelly, 
i:^gardless of his life in comparison with 
the precious trust committed to him, held 
it up in parchment, took it in his hands, 
and on a portion of the wreck he floated 
tiU he reached a higher portion of the 
sunken rock, where he was just above 
water; there he held his precious trust in 
his hand, regardless of life itself if he 
might but rescue it from destrootion. The 
waters rose higher and higher, apd it was 
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juore than an hour before the boat eould 
%cach him. He was well-nigh fainting 
from exhaustion^ but his hand, rigid and 
clenched, was still held up above the 
; and neither peril of life nor force 
of ^Sidness would leaxl him to relinquish 
his grasp, and he carried it safely to the 
shore^ and it was printed . — Rev. IL StowelL 


PAUL IN THE STOCKS. * 

That was the place for him at that 
particular time. That link must not be 
dropped out of the ci-ain of his history. 
The smallest tooth, in the smallest wheel, 
of the most c^>mplicated machinery, has 
something to do — an important sphere to 
fill — in reference to the wliole system. It 
cannot be spared. Ikiul cannot be spared 
from the stocks. 

Now Paul was a gentleman, used to the 
best society, accustomed to the free employ- 
ment of both of his feet. And it must 
have been about as ungentoel a thing as 
was then happening in the lioman empire 
to put such a man in the stocks. 

But Paul did not covenant that he 
should be treated like a gentleman, in tliat 
memorable hour when iie laid all on the 
altar of devotion to Olirist. In the excla- 
mation, ‘ Lord, what wilt thourhave me to 
do?’ he made no reserve. He made a 
clear leap into the arms of Infinite Love. 
He took the cause of (Jlirist into liis he^rrt, 
and dotermiiied to take witli it whatever 
of shame or suflbring there might ar* 'O 
from the highest devotion to its udvant*'j- 
ment. If a Jtornan olllcer at Melita should 
‘ receive him and lo<lge him three days 
courteously,’ very well; he would be glad 
of such an act in the di*ama. And if a 
Iloriiaii jailer at Pliilipfu shonl<l, most 
iincourtcously, ‘ thrust him into the inner 
prison, and make his feet fast in the 
stocks,’ why that was no more than there 
Ih* was in the bond. , 

But if Paul’s wore in the storks 
was out, so that he could use his B -ce; 
and his heart was out, and never was more 
free from all fetters and bonds than in the 


prison of Philippi. Now, ordinarily, one 
is not much inclined to music when they 
get such a scourging as Paul had just 
received, and there was not much inspira- 
tion in the scenery or savour of a Homan 
inner prison, and still less in the comfort- 
less stocks. ButSRanl’s heart was in tune. 
That was a harp not'^ easily broken. 
Breaking his skin could that. 

And there was music, sacred mu^ic, in that 
dungeon. 

Paul and Silas sang. Why did they 
not go to sleep like other people ? Look 
at their jfesh, which the cruel scourge had 
mangled, and at their feet in the painful 
stocks, and then answer. Why did they 
not grumble as many disciples do in trouble, 
and send out hot and scorching w«?r<ls 
against their oppressors ? Because they 
could do better. People can scold and 
fret them solves from trouble into deeper 
trouble. But singing with a clieerful 
melody of tlie heart unto Ood, is tlie way 
from bad to better. It is one f>f the ways 
of ]*egaining th(^ firm ground, from tlie 
mire into which the soul had been sinking. 
— ^vw Yorlc Obficrvcr, 


THE SPiaiTUAL IN TIELIGION^ 
Heligion is reveren ce of man’s spirit for 
God -his love to Him — liis coinmnnion 
with Him; and whatever he the value of 
temples, and of bodily services, he who 
has not the sjiiritual affections of which 
outward service seems to be tke token, 
may have been amused, may liavc been 
delighted, and may bo Hattonvl into ima- 
gining that lie has worshij)]>ed God ; but 
bo — that is, the man, the conscious, intel- 
ligent, spiritual being — has not born doing 
anything that ev(‘ii in the loast degree 
resomldes worship. This profei*enc(- of 
the material to the S])iritual is n. degrada- 
tion of man; it d' --s dishonour to his 
natnr<^ It violr.b'S iiie la^v of his lieing ; 
'rP*/ '/o.'vhbnto ]>(' in love with disonh'r, 
and, therefore-, depraved in that whicli re- 
lates to his highest powers and bis noblest 
occupation. — I(cv. W. 11* ^toivcU* 


END OF 
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